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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Editors have annexed to this Number, a Lift of all 
the Books that have been publiftied in this country during 
the laft three months, and of the moft conliderable works 
that have yet reached them from the Continent. The 
Lift, as it ftands, is unqueftionably the moft complete that 
has yet been prefented to the Public ; and the Editors 
have it in contemplation to enlarge it, in fome of the fuc* 
ceeding Numbers, by the addition of very brief charac- 
ters of fuch of the new works as have been perufed, and 
are not thought to require a more extenfive difcuflion. 


24 ^^ OShber, 1803 . 
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Art. I. I^eBures on the Elements of Chemfflry^ detwered in the VnU 
•oerjity of Edinburgh j by the late jcfepb Blacky D* i^Cm 

Now pubiyhed from his MSS. by John Robifonf EE.D. Prtf^or of 
Natural Phihfophy in the Uki^oerjity of Edinburgh^ 2 voL 4to. 
pp. 1384^ Longman & Reesy Eondon. Creedi^ EdinbuigH. tSo3« 

T N performing the duties of Editor to the difcourfea of his 
parted friend, Profeffor Robifon had j^uliar djiffii^ties to 
overcome. With a few exceptions. Dr Btack's lefiiures were 
left in a very difordered and imperfe^ ftate; generally written in- 
diftinilJy upon fcraps of pajfer ; often in the form of notes or 
memorandums, from which he had fpoken extempore ; frequent- 
ly cenfiiling of references to the experiments that went on during 
the lefibn. \ 

To counterbalance thefe: difadvantages, the editor poflefled 
fonie very important qualilicatioHS and happy facilities. He ' 
had known Dr Black moft • intimately for a long courfe of years ^ 
during which he had been, hrft, ms favourite pupil, then hk 
fuccedbr, and,, iaftly, his colleague. He enjoyed the firiend- 
Ihip of the diftiiiguHhed circle of ^ilofophers among whom this 
great man, after achieving the moft brilliant difeoveries of mo- 
dern times, happily and elegantly pafled th^ quiet remainder of 
his days. From thefc friends, Mr Robifon obtained all the in- 
formation, and alRftance that £lie nature of Ids office requhredL 
He had free accefs to every document which cduld enable him io 
.furniih the public with. an accurate tranfeript of thefe celebrated 
lefturcs, or to aid his own recollections m prefenting a jfketch of 
ri^ir authm,\nd in completing a hiflory cu the Reps by which 
his difeoveries were made. By a coincidence, equally mite^ and, 
-fortunate, journals of Dr BlacVs fcientific purfuits were prefeiV- 
-ed from the time of his fiirR application to fpecubtive matters^ 

. Md Mr Robifon has besn^' enabled tO' fopply> ibme pf ibit xtoes 



ijL Dr Black’^ I^eSfum* C£l. 

%^Uch were of importanicej from hss own recolleftion of ilkcidents 
fet do\c^. " ' ^ ^ 

*fhew are fome in which he feems to have infcrted every tliihg 
it t6& W ibney, i& medicine^ chemiftry^ jurirprudence^ or matters of 
ta&e ; and I find others into which he has transferred the fame things^ 
but has difirihuted them according to their fcientific connexions. In 
Ihorty he has kept a jodrnal and leger of his iludies* and has pofted his 
books like a merchant. 1 have looked over thefe memorandums with 
fome ewKf and have there fech the firfi germs of thofe difcoverics which 
have at laft produced fuch a complete revolution in chemical fcience. 
What particuIaHy itruck me, was the iteadinefs with which he advanc- 
ed it! any patli of knowledge,— retro^umm Things are inferted 
for the firll time, from fame prefent impreiuon of their fingularity or 
importance^ but without any alhifion to their connexions. When a 
thing of the fame kind is mentioned again, there is generally a reference 
back to its fellow ; and thus the moil infulated fa^s often acquired a con- 
nexion which gave I them fcientific importance. * Preface, p. xxii. xxiii. 

Mr Robifon has performed the duty entnifted to him by his 
friend’s executors, in fuch a manner as mull entitle him not merely 
to dnetr thanks, but to the lading gratitude of the fcientific world. 
He has prefented us with a very full, 'and apparently a very accu- 
rate OoBe£iion, of the moll valuable parts of the le£lurc$, as nearly 
as pbffibie in Ac very words of the tcachet. He has faithfully 
admred to the arrangement of the cd^rfe, except in two inllances, 
where a flight chaise feems to be pcrfcftly juftified by the con- 
venience vmch attends it. His preface contains a dear and com- 
pendious account of the import of Dr Black’s difeoveries, and a 
very interefling (ketch of his life. In the foot-notes,, he has occa- 
fionally added to Ae ridi colledion of faCls and obfervations con- 
tained in the feveral valuable remarks and ftatements fuggefted 
.by his own eneiicnce. In Ae more copious notes fubjoined to . 
each volume, he has introduced various difeuilions of the higheft 
impormnee boA to Ae'elucidation of the general fubjecl, and Ae 
eftaUillunent of kading points in Ae hiftoty of Ac fcience. Let 
our fcientific resaders epnfider, how much of all Ais confifts in 
mere labour, imrepaid by the peculiar reward of genius ^ and let 
remember t&at Mr Robilon’s talents are as original as his, 
acquiiements are various and profound : Aey. will Aen be >ible to 
eft^te the emnt of Ae oUigatvons under which hehas laid Aem 
by editing this valuable work. 

It would be perfedly iaconfiftent with our plan, ind far ex« 
eeed 0 iir Hmits, t^aiialyxe thefe ledures, or the commentaries of 
the edkor, which, like the text, muft neeefiarily be very mifcel- 
iWelh^^coiifiik ^rfekea 10 a few general obiei^a- 

kad Aall, iu Ae 

jidiAiJ rfiiidlisaEmiiit nedeadma' uccfuiiiimd wtiA 

tdoM 
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irloud man whofe ilfie and difcoveties coi^<?r isj^n ppefeitf ji^j^ 

licaticm its chief intereft. . , ' . ^ ! 

' Jofe{4i Black Was fprung from a Scotifli family^ 

. lirft to Ireland^ and then to France^ tlie country wx^h gave Inip 
birth. He fpent, in Bordeaux and its vicinityf y<sar8 
infancy devoted* by the conftitution of human nature to imbecUi^ 
ty, thraldom and ignorance^ and VktoUeds by the enteral confeut 
of mankind^ as the feafon of genuine happinefs. Tbe.biograpbef 
has wifely paiTed over the hiftory of this plifsful period, and pren 
ferred dwelling upon thofe fcenes which difplay the ripened powers 
of the mind. After an account of the intimacy which fubfifted 
between the amiable parents of the philofopher and the celebrated 
prelident Montefquieu, the narrative is purfued from the period 
of Dr Black’s removal to Belfaft, in the twelfth year of his i^e* 
He there received the rudiments of his literary education, and 
linHlied it at the Univerfity of Glafgow, the feene of his future 
dilcoverles. His attention appears to have been divided between 
the fcience which his natural bias led him peculiarly to cultivate^ 
and thofe more general objeds df ‘ fpeculation which enlarge the 
underftanding, while they improve the tafte. Although ms ap- 
plication to thefe delightful purfuits was never very ardent, it 
■ was fteady and vigorous. If he did not, like Fafcal,, Newton^ 
M^Laurin, and various writers on lighter fubje^s, aftonilh the 
world by a premature difplay of talents, his want of thofe ftrong- 
erpalTions^ which lead to an early devclopement of genius^ in- 
fured him the pofleflion of a calm and immoveable judgement, 
patient capacity of obfervation, and a model): diftruft of theory^ 
—the moil eflential charafleriftics of the induflive philofopher. 

In the courfe of his ftudies, he does not appear to liave enter* 
,ed deeply into the abliraA fciences^ either of mathematical or 
metaphyfical truth. His tafte led' him rather to the contempla- 
tion m real and external obje^ls ; and he foon employed as much 
of his talents as he ever devoted to fevere ftudy, in the invefti- 
gadons of experimental philofopby. The phylical difeoveries o£ 
oir Ifaac Newton attraflcd his chief admiration ^ and, upon die 
un^ualled models of indu£live difquifition i^hich the tieatife of 
Light contains, his feientilic habits were happily formed* After 
^ he bad, by his own difeoveries, laid the foundation of .a revolu- 
tion in fcience, almoft equal to the changes which his ttiaf- 
ter had efie£led, we And him fteadily perfeverhig in the fame 
ftri£l and chaftened fyftem of induwve logic,, and freely ac- 
knpwled^iig the foUrces of his IkilU 

< My Acquaiittaiice with him (ftys Mr RobilWt) hegOii at ClalgcW m 
. t I b^g then a f^udent in thk Univet^ty } mid k began in 

A* btfrioor. 
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It at tli<t ho^e of one of the PrSfefTorfit to \9f101m I Wasr tef-* 
the great entertainment I had received from the ledures of Df Robert 
ProfefTor of Natural Fhilofophyy and how much I admired him a» 
ki£turer« ]>r Bl^k Joined in the commendation ; and then» ^ddrefling 
, Mmfelf to me, qtieftioned me a good deal about natural plulofophy, fo 
^ to perceive what were* the peculiar obje^s cf my attention. Hir 
adidcea relatii^ to my favourite ilASy were fo impreflive# and given in a 
'manner fo i2naff^e<fiy ferioua and kind, that they are ftill as fireih in 
-my mind as if of yefterday'a date. I was a ftranger to him, and not 
■even his pupil.; and he was prompted to take that pains with me, foie- 
ly by the way in which he heard me fpeaking of the le£iures af 
cme whom he loved and efteemed. Gently and gracefully checking my . 
idsfpofition to form theoiies, he warned me to fufpe£^ all theories what- 
ever, prefled on me the neceflity of improving hi mathematical koow- 
. ledge, and gave me Ne>\ton’s Optics to read, adviftng me to make 
that book the model of all my ftudks, and tp rejeft, even without ex- 
smunation, every hypotlietical explanation, as a mere wafle of time and 
iingenmtj. ^ Preface, p. vii. 

\ The profeflioir of medicine, which Dr Black cbofe from itt 
confonance with the tenour of hia favourite ftudies, was extreme- 
f ly unfuitabie to his delicate conRitution, and the amiably folici^ 
tous temper of his mind* The duties of his Ration as a phyfi- 
cian, and of his three fucceflive profefforlhips, were^ unfortu- 
natelf for fcience, (we may add, for his own fame), matters of 
fuch anxious care, as to diRra^l much^ of his attention from the 
path of original inveftigation, which he had entered with the 
. moft fplendid profpe£ts jra fuccefs» The dodrine of latent heat 
appears to have been early familiar^ to his thoughts. In the oldeR 
.parcels of his notes, Mr Robifon found queries relative, to this 
' point'; and Dr Black .himfelf afferts, (voU L p. S56.), jthat he 
cia;n Icarcely remember the time when he had not fome idea of 
» Ac difagreement of the fadls with the common doftrines of lieat. 

^ '[Phe extrafis from the memorandum-books given in Aefa. volumes, 

' fufficiently prove, Aat, while a ftudent,; hi^ ideas had been -fome- 
* what matured upon Ae fubjeft. Before Ae year 1 763, his whole 
*<:experim^nts and incpiiries on Ac abibrptroh of heat, were brought 
tea condtifion ; and his inaugural diflertation, when he received 
' la di^ee in. 1754, contained an account of his other Afpo- 

, yerf^Ae ^ .Ae . alkaUne earAs, and the properties pt 

frcrni Glafgpw to Edinbm^ im 

Aens, of this/nioft vklua- 
..Ue'Sfe wa^’fpent in the mere exet<Sfe^c|f . ^ 

when the bulk of phiiofojA^s ate ohly begidiing to ftrike 

up(d( w 

kbttfcfi te Ac of i t 



BkckV Lecfures* *^ 5^ 

he might have preated* anew ; and left' to his more ardent, or 
more fortunate fucceflbrs, the glories of rearing a fyttcm, of which, 
he had laid the, firm foundations, and furaiih^ the chief mate- 
rials. We fhall afterwards fee, that they are charged with re- 
fufing to engrave his name upon the flrudlure, and to beftow his 
portion of honour on him whofe genius and ill fate h^^d left them 
lb ample a fliare. 

In contemplating the intclleAual charafter of this eminent per- 
fon, we cannot fail to be delighted with the obfervation of that 
unity which feems peculiar tp minds of the firft order- An ori- 
ginal genius is often to be found in all the departments of human 
excellence. But it is rarely, indeed, that we can difeover one , 
whofe features are at once diftinftly marked, and nicely blended.^ 
each different from the ordinary call, and all animated by the fame 
fpirit. The moft aftonilhing intclicdl that has ever been permitted 
to. enlighten mankind, poiTefied this rare harmony in the very 
higheft de^ee. Thofe qualities which dillinguilhed the father 
of indu£live fciencc from every other philofopher, were equally 
confpicuous in each of his various exertions \ and the preeminttit 
dignity of his powers was fuftained through all the thoufand ope- 
rations by which he enlarged tlie grafp of the human mind. It 
is in vain that we fearch every corner of the Newtonian writings, 
for fome trifling proof that their author was, like ourfelves, liable 
to the common intelledlual fallings of the fpccies. We are cop.- 
foled by no glimpfe of wavering Heps, even on the moll delicate 
ground 5 os hafty advances, where the footing is fureft, and the 
prize mpft attradlive ; or cavelefs examination, where the ihtcT- 
fnediate objeils are moll trivial ; or relaxation, when the greate^ 
©bftacles have bee n fuvmounted ; or intemperate triumph, u^hen 
the moft dazzling profpccls are difplayed. Each height is reach- 
ed by tlie fafeft and the llTOTtcll patli, virkh the fmalleft bullle % 
and the attmiiment is only valued as leading to fome loftier emi- 
nence. Each pofitition is alike marked by. its diftance from the 
ordinary level ; by the nature of the works which fecurp it, apd 
of the country wnich it commands. ‘ The. chief, chara^leriftic of 
Newton, is the degree of fuperiority in which' he towers pbove 
every other natural philofopher, fo as. to form » tdafs by lumfelf. 
But the kind of his excellence is alfo remarkable and uniform. 
The diftance and dillimilarity of the objecls which his difcoverles 
enable us to compare, is not more altbiiiftiing, than the ©afe a^d 
fimplkity ' of the means of coinparifon. The pleafure of pon- 
templalion, which forms tKe primary oWe£l of all abiltafl feipnee, 
and which the tiew of thofe companions invariably bdlows^ is 
equalled by the* praiftical importance^of the coiifequcljcps to which 
they may be applied. The enunciataOa of dW propbfition 'fe not 

Aj ' ^ ‘ . morj 
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mem uneitfke^led, than dempnftndilon is floe«rin|s and the eo-?^ 
-^'nries ufeful. AM ihate various inveifigatiohs, too; m the^ 
and natural work of one gteat^ iimple mind, verfatile itf the 
iSHpn of it8^efFom» but uniform in its mode of ojpetatitm^ 
not the aftempts of an ordinary intellefl, ftraining a); univer&lity 
ambitious mimicry of different talents. 

In thefe particulars, we caniiot avo^ obferving a ftriking ana- 
Ic^ between the philofophical genius of Black and that'jbf New? 
ttm. None of this illuitrious man’s followers has fo corredly 
feized the tme fpirft of induflive reafoning by whiph he was 
guided^ or combined fo happily the utmoft fimplicity of mean^ 
with the accomplilhment ot the mod /difficult and important ends, 
In all Dr Black’s analytical inquiries,, we perceive how much be? 
longs to the mind of the obferyer ^ how little is left to the trick 
and dexterity of the operator . By placing nature in new com? 
Irin^tiofts pf cireumftances, he extorts from her (tp pfy the lah? 
giiam of Lord Bacbn) fame of her fublimeft fecrets ; But thefe 
(conmimtions are always fimple and conclufiye. He knows, too, 
that ordinary combinations which we witnefs every hour, re? 
^ire pnlv patient obfeiv^tion, to furnifh the iinbiaffed reafoncr 
Wirii ^pie opj^rtunities pf generalization. Accordingly, in no 
fdentific inquiries, .fince the date cS the Prinetpii ^ Optics, do 
We find fo great a proportion* of pqre ratiocination, founded upon 
Ae defeription or cdmmdn fads, but leading to the moft miex? 
Mded ana important tefults, as in the two grand fyltems of 
Hlack. This mode pf inveftigating the laws of nature has various 
advantages of the hig|ieft confequciicct It dimviilhes incalculably . 
^e chances of miftake, by precluding thp pfe of complicated 
apparatus* It brings home to every one the evidence of the dif- 
coveries, md expofes dip dempnftration of each propolition to the 
moft fevere Md Univetfal ferutiny. It opens, to alj whp csqi^pb?. 
ferve and reafon,, the field pf important inquiry, and nufes ' thq 
mind to the mpft^gpneral views of the conftitutibh of tlie worid. 

. The, lame happy turn of mind which placed the feientific in? 
vefti^ti^pns of Dr Bkick fo near the gteateft difeoveries that 
havt^ ever be^ tnade by the fpecies, was perce^ble alfo ixi 
the elegance and ingenuity which it mingled with all his per- 
fonalteW ^ ‘ * ■ 

* I have idmsdy jbfeiv^ fays ^ when I was ^ 

acquaint rrith Dr Bwa'i his' iUpe& was cbiuety and interriling.; As 
he advanced in his countenance continued to frtkwe that plCaf?' 
ang expn^piiof jitwazd by giriing fae^ 

hoideiv»jii^ to pknf& ^ ifis du^aer was perfeoly .mfy, 
yUfteSr and gcaod^ of fnloil; ea% appro^, affakfe, .and 

r enu^ wtb triyjaL His 
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iieiof abimdantlf funiiihed wkh matter* hia coimr&lti^ %aa dt 
times ]»rtinent and agreeable : Dr Bhet^a acfufremerita 'WW net / 

merely thofe of a man of fcieoee* He was f %aiig^ tp ap^t ^ the^ 
elegant acco^lifbments of life« He therefore eafily fell ixsto apr tppic 
of converfatioxif and fupported his part in it refpeclablyv He^hpa l^ 
fiae or accurate mufical ear« and a roice which woi^ dliey h in the 
moft perfedl manner ; for he fang» and perfonned on the flufee^ with* 
l^reat tafte^and feeling ; and conld a plain air at fight* ai^h foznt* 
inftnunentil peiformers cannot do. But this was feience* . Dr BlacK 
was a very intelligent judge of mufical 'compofition ; and f new heard ^ 
any perfon exprels fo intdllgibly the charadlerifiic diffevenees of feme 
of the national mufics of EurpjM. I ^ak of Bhck as I Itnew hM 

at Glafgow : After his coming to Edinburgh^ he gave up moll of 
thofe amufements. Without having ftudied drawing, ne had aoqjuh^ 
a considerable power of expreffion with his pencil, tx>th in figtoes and. 
in landfcape. He was peculiarly happy in expreffing the pa&ns ^ and 
feemed, in this refpedti to have the talent of a hiftory painter. He 
had not had any opportunities of becoming n connoifieur ; but his opi- 
nion of a piece of painting. Or feulpture, was refpeded hy good 
judges. Figure, indeed, of every kmd, attracted 1»8 attention 
archite^urei furniture, omaiaent of every fort, it was never a matter 
of indifierence. Even a retort, or a crucible, was to his eye tn exam]ple 
of beauty or defermity. His memorandum books are fiiB of ftomet 
f may I caB them) of this fert ; and there is one drawing of aa iron 
furnace, fitted up with rough unhewn timbei^ that k finilhed with^ great 
beautv, and woidd nbt difgrace the h^d of a WooUet. Naturally^ 
therefore, the young ladies were^proud of Dr Black^s approbation cf 
their ta^ iir matters of ornament. Thefe are not indiTCrenf tbifigs j 
they are features of an elegant mind, and tliey ^count for feme part 
of tliat fatisfadion and pleafure which perfeiia of all differeid liabits 
and purfuits felt in Dr Black's con^any and convcifalioiu 

^ I think that I could frequently difeover what was the wcuinfiance 
of form, fee. in which Dr BJack perceived or feught fer beauty— * 
it was feme fuitablehefs or propriety ; and he has often pointed if out 
to me, in things where 1 never Ihould have looked for it Yet I faw 
that he was ingenioully 4n *the right. I may a^oft fay thafsthe love 
of propriety was the leading fentiment of Dr Bkick's mind. This, was 
the firft ftandard to which he appealed iii all hk judgments ; and 1 be- 
lieve he endeavoured to make it the dire&mg principle cf his conduA.; 
Happy is the man whofe moderation of purfuits leaves this fentiment 
in pofielSon of much authority. Seldom are oUr judgments greatly 
wrong on this queftion ; but we too fddom liften to theim ’ mfacc, 
p. Ixvi. kviL . . « . 

The following extraA deferibes Dr Black’s mfents asa LeAurer^ 
with a trudk and jpreciiliofi which every one wilt immediately 
who hats had h^plnefe of receiving InftniAiOhd' firom mdt 
^ oixdaeiH teapher# Tm juifadned el^p^ amd propiiacy whhdl 

-Ad ■ w 
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#(s 'Steady taken notice ofi as chaTa£):eriftic botlt of 
and 6f his detneanour in the ibrdit^ 
fifej #as equally confj^ipuous' in this favotkrite line of exerts^;' ^ ^ 

Vlhr Black now Conned the firm refolution of . direftitig his wlijpie 
ffudy^to the jm{hoTem^t of his fcholars in the ekwentary^ knowled^ pf 
cl^miftry. |ie faw too mwiy of them with a very fcaiity ftock pi j^re- 
‘ \iou8 learning* He fiafi many from the wprk/hop of the mima&Sturery 
who ' had none at aB ; ,and he faw "that the number of fuch hearers mufi 
inpreafe with the increafihg activity ai^ profperity 4f the country } 
^nd thefe appeared to him as by ho mesh's the leaft important part of 
his auditenry. To engage the attention of fnch pupibt smd to be per- 
f^y underilood by the moft illiterate# therefore confiejered hy Dr 
Bla^ as his moft facred duly. Plain do^^rines# therefore, taught . rn 
the., plaineft ^manner, mufl employ his chief , ft udy. That no help may 
l)je wanting' all muft be illuftrated by fuitable experiments, ' hy. th? ex* 
h^tidn ojri^iecimenst and the management of chemical proceffes. i 
sma'^a^rufe philof 0 {>hical opinions would not iptereil fuch hearers ; . and 
4my db^rines, inculcated in*a refined manner,' and I'efcrring to elaboi^ate. 
difqmhtion^ of others, would not be uiiderftood by the major part of 
^ audience oT young perfons, as yet only^ beginning their ft udies* 

•To. this refolution Dr Black rigidly adhered, endeavouring evefy 
year to make his courfes more plain and familiar, and iftuftiiitmff tlicm 
by a ^ater variety of examples in the waw pf experiment. No man 
could ^perfpnn tlicfe more neatly and fuccefefully. They were ^wi^ys 
ingeiwoufly and judicioully contrived, clearly eftablijhing the point in 
view, and n^er more, t^n fiifllced for this puipolc. \^ile’he fcomed, 
the quackery of a (bowman, the fimplicity, neatn^s, degancci, 
witk which they were performed, were truly admirable. Tad^, the 
^n^ex tnund^^ ftdxtiped j^^ thing that he' did. I think it was thr 
nnperceived operation of this hnpn'ffiou that made Dr Black’s le&ures 
fuch a treat to aS .his fcholars. They were not only inftru£led« hut 
•fthey'luiew not d^ghted; and without any effort to pleafe, but, 
iedely by the Uatoral emanation of a gentle and elegant mind, coS^^ral- 
31 ^^ ind^, with a moll: perfpicuous exhibhioD pf bb fentimeiils* Dr 
I^k l^came a ftyourite le£lurer ; 'and iBOTy^ were induced^ by . tile re- 
port of his ftudents, to attend his epurfe^ without havi^ any parti- 
Culai; r^(h for chemiciil knowledge, but merely in o^er to be pleafed« 
boweVer, cemtributed Jgreatijr to the extradjing tVie 
jChemlfby $ and it becatne a ^aBuonabte part of the accompliftin^ht of a 
gej^e?^.’ Prcfece, p. 1. li: T, , ‘ ^ 

One pf Qminent fiskture in Dr Black’n ch^trafter^ Mr SjobUbn 
^ does , not appear to have delineated with fufBclent ftiaengths Tve 

There V no^nubt 

lep^^ ^ov^er much 4 ^ay have epn^ibu^ ^ the cafe and 

^ hU, enjoyin^tj^ dej^ynd ^ tlnioge^rhy 



of fp^cttlatjon or of aftwe life* ctofid^'‘!iqrW" 

<ho^^ a period ef time his ordinal biqmried occupied}' liow car^ 
lefsljr* •!» left hhi difeoreries to be appropriated by others^ hos^^ 
Jittie ptpgrefs he rrtade in following out thofe fublime ideas, hr 
the help of which his follpwcrs have overturned ahd created fyi- ^ 
terns j nay, how long an interval he frequently fuflfered to els^fe 
V^tweqn the conception and execution of fpme experiment which * 
was to decide the truth of a favourite theory ; we muft be con-, 
vinced that he^fclt , little of the infpiration fo neceffary to the full 
fuccefs of thofe happy few who poffefs all the powers ^f plulo^ 
fophical inveftigation* This want of pafiion, or of ardour and 
energy, or, to give it tlie right name, this indolence, was cpnfpw 
cuous in all the particulars of Dr Black’s conduft. The difeovery* 
which he firft made, was the laft of being completed. IJe never 
dbuld be induced to publifli any account of it to the wwld, not- 
withllaiiding the conftant attempts of his rivals to deprive Km 
of the claim. He was at all times averfe to publication, atld faf- 
tidious, to an uncommon degree, in his judgments of Ks own 
compofitions. When the experimentum cruets of his doilrffte of 
latent heat occurred to him, he delayed making it for many 
months, bccaufe there happened to be no icchouft in till? town 
w*here he lived. In extending this to the cafe of aeri-‘ 

fonn fluidity, he reraviincd for years fitisfied with analogies and 
rough Iketches of experiments, which he could at any time^h^ve 
performed with eafe \ and however little doubt he h^d reafod to 
entertain of the refult, he evinced none of that anxiety, wKch is 
fo natural to a difeoverer even on the leaft important ^inb of 
Ks theory. After afeertaining the exiftence of fixed ahr, and de- 
termining ibme of its qualities, he delayed invcftigatitig its 
properties, and purfuing tlic moft obvious experiments on analo- 
gous bodies j until the field was occupied by others, wfio, 
fcarcely a fparfc of his truly philofopKca! genius, were ehaKed^^ 
by their fiipcrior activity, to make the moft yahiabic difeoveri^ 
IsiPr can wc\ avoid remarking how. cloftly his ptopriety and ebr- 
reftilefs of charafter was connefted with this' fre^pm from 
paflion, which always left his mind, as ft ^ore,' difengaged, lin- 
abforbed by any predominant enthufi^n, ^nd at leifurc to regard 
rile moft trivial concerns. He was never, like Newton or Smiriij 
known to be abfent in fociety ; or thoughdefs- ahd playful in Ks 
hours of relaxation^ like Hutton and Hume. 

•^As Dr Black, (we quote the words of hia near relation Dr 
Fei^piftm ^^ 'had never any thing /or oftentatton, he was^^ait aH times, 

; . ► precifeiy 

* Mr Iftobifon has iocoiporated with the narrative cootaiued in his 
fevfc^ extraas fifom a biqgraphjqri of pr Bhckfs 
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t^e oecvftdn Dei|turedv und, no more. Much as he wit 
, 4 ^.^ the details of his public ftation» and chcmkal exhibitiaiist 
^^afi^berB. wei? never feen lumbered with books and pajperv pr' fpc* 
of mineralof^t See* or' the apparatus of- expe^ments, JSbr did 
a^jr one fee Dr Blacit hurried at oxie time to recover matter which had 
imprbperl]^ ne^Ie^ed on a fermer occafion. Every thing being 
dbne in its proper feafon and place» he ever feemed to have Jeifure in 
. ftbte ; autd he was ready to receive* his friend or acquaintance, and to' 
take his part aith cheerfulnefs in any converfation'that occurred. And 
let ihe remark, that no one ever with n^re eafe to himfelf refrained 
fitmr profellional difcufCcms of any fort, or converfadon in which he 
was acknowledged fuperior,— or with lefs felf*denial, in mixed com* 
jfluiy, left the fubjSe^l of cssiveifation to be chofen by others. Pre- 
fiaXf p. Ueriii* * 

His attention was awake, evea to the mere triftes of life. Hi# 
(ddURoftic affiiirs were regulated with an attention to minute cir* 
cumftalici^ rarely to be obferved in the houfohold of a philofo-* 
pher ; and the fortune which his admirable ceconomy enabled him 
iQ anils' (notxritl^flandihg rarious diminutions tliat his income 
fuffered mm fais liberal and friendly dtfpohtion), was accurateljr 
bequeathed to his near relations, in (hares proportioned to the de^ 
nee wluch each individruljpofTe&d of his clfeem. He was often 
neaipd to ei^refs anxietj with refped to the mode of his death, 
dnd to wiih for a quiet departure from this world, without the 
1^8 of a long continued fick-Bcd* It is fnigular, how character* 
iftic of the man, and how fuitable to fuch feelings, this laft feene 
aAuaQy proved. 

- iQa the 26th November 1 799, and in the feventy-firft year of has 
l^ge, He expinMi, without any convuUion, (hock, of itupor, to announce 
or letard^ the approMh of death. Being at table, with his ufual fare, 
Infae breadt a tow prunes, and a meafured quantity of milk, diluted 
wiA water, and having the cup in his band when tlae lall ftroke df^his 
piil& was to be given, he had (et it down on his knees, which were 
joliM together, and kept it ft^y vntik, his hand^ in the manner of # 
prifim perfe&ty at eaie$ and in this attitude expired, vi^Uumt ffiilling 
a dtop, and without a writhe in bis* countenance ; as if an experiment 
Biiid jMm tequired to (hew to hit ftie^ tiiie facility with which he de^ 
parUkL Hit ftrrant opened the dcior to teh him that fbme oim had 
toft Ui Biit gettmg no anfsmr, ftepped about hrif way toward' 

^ bits((||pmd feeing him fitriug in that eafy pofture, fupporttng hhf baibii 
of inilfc with one hand, he thought that he had damped afl^, wkicdi' 
he had fcnnetmies feen hamieii after his meals.- {& went Ini^^^and 
^doavf but bebie h# got down ftatrs, fomeanuety, 

I not accOnot for,^ made ,h& feturn and look i^iim at hu ’iniaiir,' 
h|| was (atti^^ 
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^ gp f returnedf and 'c0inittg'‘ ^tdte clofe ta htiti, li# 

foui^ him without ufe. ^ PmiGlce, lxs^iv» Imcy. 

Such the man, of whofe le£J?urCT the volumes now before 
us contain a faithful tranfcript. They are, therrfore^ a moft va^^, 
laable acquifition, although we fhould allow them only the me* 
rit of a literary, curioiity, a relique, of the greateft ilidudlive phi* 
lofopher that has appeared fince the days of Sir Ifaac Newton, 
and, unfortunately, one of the wery few monuments which hi^ 
modefty and his indolence permitted him to leave. But this pub* 
lication is highly important in another point of view \ it contains 
the only hiftory which we have of the difcovery of latent heat, 
and a much more copious account of the difcovery of fixed air 
^ban that which the author publtfhed during his life. 

The former of thefe difcoveries is, in our opinion, the moft 
important in its confequences, and the moft fignal, M^itli regard 
to difficulty, of any that has beetrmade fince the application of 
gravity to explain the laws of planetary motion. It differs from 
all the others with which we are acquainted in this material re^ 
foefl, that it is fepafated, by a vafl interval,* from the previous 
fteps of our knowledge. By how many infenfible gradations did 
we arrive at the doftrine of the compofition of water ? Firfti^ 
the inflammation of certain vapours was obferved \ then, the ^diC* 
covery of fixed air having taught pliilofoplierS to examine the 
prraerties of certain elaftic fluids. One of thefe was found to 
differ from the reft •'in being inflammable. It was afterwards re* 
marked, that this air, when flowly bunit, produced molfture up* 
on a cold body held over the name : fixed air was,* by feme, 
thought to be "produced in tlic fame pfocefs ; and reafontellB in- 
ferred from hence, that the water had been contained in the in^ 
flammable air. But others varied the experiment, and ’burned 
the air in clofe veflbls j moifture was ftill fothied, a1nd accurate 
pbfervation (hoWed that no new aeriform produfl resulted from the 
combuftton. A new fpecies of air having been difeovered, mudh 
better calculated than common atmofphencal air ife fuppoxt flame, 
th$ combuftion of inflammable air was tried with this new fpe* 
cies, and it was found to be extremely rapids The combuftion 
being perfmmed in clofe veflels, the inaccuracy of die experi* 
ment gave rife to various errors \ but water was always found to 
be nr^uced : and fome ingenious men, particularly Mr Watt, 
freaioning from all thefe fads, concluded mat this fluid is a com- 
pound of the two airs, deprived, by thefar union, of a conCder- 
uble portion of their latent hea^ the quanrity (viz.) which is ne* 
ceflary for maintaining the elaftic aeriform ftate* This idea was 
vOrifira by the accurate experiment of |dr Gavendtfh, in which 
the quantity of water formed was compared with the i^yastntities 
of the airs btimt $ and the French ohetaufts added hew proofs of 
* ^ tlwr* 
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ike pt^G^)oCti0n.by die analytical procefs. . Thia chain of invefti- 
gadoa ia eridendy fo Ipng^ and of foch ^llow formatbn^ that we 
patliilpt) yithany dpgtee.<rf cpTreftnefs, apjireciate the cpmpara- 
tiye :Hierit 8 of thofe who feverafly eictended it ; nor point out the 
pMcular link upon which the igrand difcovery hangs. And the 
ftine diftrihr.tiK^ of praife is finely proper in almoft all flie other 
inilances of fuccefsnd phyfical refcarch. Even the compofitioh 
of light was only unfolded by d^ees, and appears to have been 
wonderfully nearly ^covered 'by; Prlmddi and others, witli whofe 
works .Newton mull have been . acquainted. There are numerous 
oroofs q£fuch anticipations conijamed in the writings of Hook and 
Mayow,/a 8 pur chemical readers well know. .Mr Robifon has, in 
his notes to thefe lefiures, pointed out feveral new and remark- 
^le inftanecs, more particularly from the works of the former. * 
The lame obfervadons may be extended to the moft important 
difcQveries in diftra^i fcienoe. 'Hie method of fluxions itfclf 
may be iTtced tlirough a long fucceifion of Icfs elegant and lefs 
general Juarentiens for finding quadratures and fubtangents. 

,,But two great phyfical mfcpveries feem to have followed thia 
f/T in fo fii^t a degree, that they may almoft be 

uQ^ed to form a cafe of exceptbns to its operation. Thefe are 
the univcrfality of gmvitation, and the combination of heat. As, 
f^efare the time of Sir Ifaac Newton, the influence of weight was 
only known by the falling of heavy bodies, all ideas of the attrac- 
fidn of gravitation were connefteo with this paiticular line of its 
operation : the only language in which men had ever learnt t« 
esaprefs . thej^elves upon the fubjedt, was borrowed immediately 
flpm .the patticular cafe of vertical defeent^ and confined to the 
▼ery liniited.fphere cf its occurrence. In like manner, before, the 
time of Dr Black, all the knowledge we had of the matter, or 
ti^e.u^bn pf heat, intimately cornie^ed with the idea of a 
jfuhfta^e, psr e ftate,. by which the fenfe of touch is afiedled in a 
fpe ^c manner, and the dimenfionsof bodies fenfibly ipcreafed. 
TJie, phlppftoii of Stahl was evidently no inference from indue* 
tion, even as . modified and altered by his followers ; neither was 
it the hypoth^ of ; any peculiar qualities in the matter of heat: 
the aqunqjrion of ^ fubftance, different- firora every other 
which we are acquainted, endued with qualities repugnant 

... , - ^ 

Note 13. I. contjuns a very iiiteiefl:ing Account of HooVs 
iii^uftion^. Its fimilarity to the antiphlogjyiic dodnn^ is 
^ ,5l .and Mr RobiCcm ^ fe far as we know, the firffw^ 
E^^fatoked tn yjTf he feys, fliak h^Vbnly '^Mbrved 
tha!e iriuft he Toifle nullake in this ; fa_he phbfifeM 
of It jn hit ^ 

whkh^iyiqpeped in the year xypy. 
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to the properties of matter, ahS capable of producing 

every effeft' jurUch the inveiitots might wifli to explain. PMo- 
glfton was indeed denomiiiated the matter of heftt and light 5 but 
, It might aS; well have been called the reguliue principle j and then, 
inftead of faying that the efcape of the matter of, neat and light 
caufes the calcination of metals, the followers of Stahl would 
have fud, that the efcape of the reguline principle caufes the 
combuftion of inflammable bodies. It is evident, that no Specific 
effed, no fubordination to the laws of chemical affinity, was ever 
aferib^ to the fubftance wliich affects our fenfe with the feeUqg 
of heat, until Dr Black, from the mod faithful and cautious exa* 
mination of obvious fads, found, that this fubftance is capable of 
uniting with bodies, fo as not to afted our feiifes with the pecu* 
liar feeling of heat, and yet to produce upon thofe bodies the moft 
important changes — ^in tne fame manner that an acid, when com- 
bined with an alkalj^ ceafes to tafte four, while it deftroys the 
acridity of tlie alkali, and forms a third body, pofleffing the aoxi- 
ous qualities of neither. This phyfical law, difctjveied by the 
ftrideft indudion, is applicable to the explanation of an infinite 
number of phaenomena : its operations adually occur in almoft 
every chemical experiment, and its influence is perceived in all 
the great proceffes of nature. , For a moft intereilhig detail of ^ 
fteps by which Dr Black was led to the knowledge of it, we retev 
our readers tb the firft volume of tliefe ledures. This narrative 
appears to us a model of philofophical writing, as well as of in- 
dudk>n ; making allow^ance for the ftyle of converfation, wlucb 
is^obviouily adopted as moft fuitable for a puWic elementary lec- 
ture* 

The other great difeovery of Dr Black (the nature of the alka- 
line earths, and of fixed air) was fcarcely lefs important in its. 
fequences to chemical fcience, tlvan the one which we have Jbeen 
eomemplating. 'fhe account of it contliined in thefe Volume^ dif- 
fers confider^ly from that which the author himfelf publiihed^ 
It dwells more minutely upon the fteps of the invefti^atioh, and 
(with the exception of a few remarks upotrborax^ apparently co- 
pied fifom the treatife on magnefia alba and' quicklime) it is ' com- 
pofed in a ftyle much lefs careful and finiflied than ^thgt which 
the Dodor feems to have employed when he wrotp fej- publication. 

Our readers will derive fonie entertainrtfent frofti tfie tompari- 
ton $ and' we fhalt here give, as a fpecimen of the manner which 
diftyi^ifties the whole of theie ledures, the foll<!fWir^ 
firJim hift^y of the difeotery -of ‘fixed air, 

didion, an exemi®fkation/ef’*33i^‘l^ 
jwWi fimplibllty an<l ingenultjf: in effeSrl- 
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* Tn ^ fiune year -in which my ^ account of -thele experimenta' 
im publifhedy namely X757» 1 had difcoveredy that this particular kind 
of air, attraded by alkaiine fub&ances^ is deadly to all animals that 
breathe it by the mouth and noftrils together ; but that if the noftrils 
-were kept fiiui^ I was led to think that it might be breathed with fafety. 
I found, for example, that when fparrows died in it in ten or eleven 
feconds, they would live in it for three or four minutes when the noftrils 
ivere ^fluit by melted fuet. And I convinced myfelf, that the change 
produced on wholefome air by breathing it* confifted chiefly, if not 
folely, in the converfion of part of it into fixed air. F6r 1 found, that 
by blowing through a pipe into lime-water, or a folution of cauftic 
alkali, the lime was precipitated, and the alkali was rendered mild. 1 
was partly led to thefe experiments by feme obfervations of Dr Hales* 
in which he fays, that breathing through diaphragms of cloth dipped 
in alkaline folution, made the air laft longer for the purpofes of life 

< In the fame year, I found that fixed air is the chief part of the elaftic 
matter which is formed in liquids in the vinous fermentation. Van Hel« 
mont had indeed faid this, and it was to this that he firft gave the name 

Jihefire^ It could not long be unknown to thofe occupied in brew- 
ing or making wines. But it was at random that he faid it was the 
fame with that of the Grotto del Cane in Italy (but he fuppofed the 
identity, becaufe both are deadly) ; for he had examined neither of 
them chemically, nor did he know that it was the air difengaged in the 
efiervefcence of alkaline fubftances with acids. I convinced myfelf of 
the faft, by going to abrew-houfe with two phials, one filled with diftilled 
water, and the other with lime-water. I emptied the firft into a vat ef 
wort fermenting briikly, holding the mouth of the phial clofe to the fur- 
face of the wort. I then poured fome of the lime-water into it, ihut it 
with my finger, and fiiook it. The lime-water became tprbid imme- 
diately. 

< Van Kelmont lays, that the dui^e^ or deadly vapour of burning 
diarcoal, is the fame gas filveftre % but this was aUo a random conjeci^* 
tur*. He does not even fay that it extinguilhes flame ; yet this was 
kuowtt to the chemifts of his day. I had now the certain means of 
. deciding the queftion, fince, 'if the fame, it muft be fixed air. I made 
fmral indiftind experiments, as foon as the conje&ure occurred to my 
thoughts ; but they were with little contrivance or accuracy. In the 
.fvemiig of the faiue day that 1 difeovered that it was fixed air that 
.nefcipcd from fermenting liquors, 1 made an experiment which fatisfied 

me, 'Unfixing the nozzle of a pair of chamber bellow's, I put a bit of 
juft hot, into the wide end of it, and then quickly put- 
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ting it into its place again, I plunged the pipe to the bottom of a 
ph^, and forced the air very flowly through the charcoal^ fo as to 
maintain its combulUon, but not produce a l^eat too fuddenly for the 
phial to bear. When 1 judged that the air of the phial was completely 
vitiated, 1 poured lime-water into it, and had the pleafure of feting it 
become milby in a moment. ’ Vol. 11 . p. 87. 88, 

We cannot eafily imagine a more intereftiiip narrative ; it re* 
minds us of Moiitucla’s admirable and animating account of the 
Torricellian experiment, with this eflential difference, that here 
tlic narrator was himfelf the performer of the aQIoii. 

The following pafTage, from the concluding difeourfe on hoat;, 
may ferve as an example of Dr Black’s powers of defcriptlon^ 
and we cannot help regretting, that thefe volumes do not# con» 
tain alfo tlie lecSture in which he was wont (unneceflarily, indeed, 
but with great force of inveiSlive) to expofe the manifold abfur* 
dities of Meyer’s acidum pitjgue. 


^ It is plain, that not only all animal and vegetable life, hut tliat the 
whole face and appearance of nature, the very form and powers of the 
elements themfelves, depend on this limited aftion of heat. There are 
none of the elementary bodies with which we are better acquainted than 
^ water. Let us attend a little to the powers and qualities by which it 
afts its part in this fyilem of beings. We all admire its pure tranfpa^ 
reiicy in a fpring ; the level aiid poHfhed furface with which it rede49s 
objeds that are on the banks of a lake ; the mobility with wliich it 
runs along the channel of a brook, and the inceflant motion of its waves 
in a ftormy fea. But, when viewed with a philofopbical eye, it ap- 
pears much more an objedt of admiration. The fame water, ivhich* 
under its ufual form, is fucli a principal beauty in the feene of nature^ 
is employed in her nwft extenhve operations, and is neccifary to-.the 
formation of all her produ^ions. It penetrates the interior parts of the 
earth, and appears to allilt in the produdlion of various minerals, ftone^ 
and earths, found there, by bringing their different ingredieats 
ther, and applying them to one another properly, that they miiy con- 
crete. We know it arifes in vapours from the furface of the ocean, to 
form the clouds, and to defeend again in rain upon the dry land, and 
give origin to fprings, rivers, and lakes ; or, upon proper occafions, tp 
mrm deep fnow, which protects the ground and vegetables from the 
intenfe and mortal cold to which fome parts of the world are expofed ; 
and, Safter it has performed this ufefid office, it readily yields to afao 
heat of fummer, and returns to a uate in which it ferves'the £mne pitf- 
pofes as rain. By its fluidity and tenuity, it penetrates tlie foil, and . 
the feeds of plants which that foil contains. Thefe it caufies tO‘ fwftt 
and germinate into plants, which depend on water for fuf^poft;. 
paffes with ht^dom and eafe through dl their minuteft 

^and carries with it materials neceffary for nouFifhsmnt ' 

OT'changea its appeaitUKc fo as tp beepme part of tMplaQt^ . Thare w’ 
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M wgetable fubibuice» does not contain in its compofitioir 

a quantity of wateri eafily feparable from it. The hardeft woo 49 
oteaiu a great deaL The fofter and i|iore fucculent parts of sregetables 
M almoft totally comppfrd of it. Even the oils and ttfrnous fah^ances 
can ht refblved in into water. It is plainly as iieceilary to the 
animals^ and is found to be as copious an ingredient in tlie coxnpofition 
of their bodies, and of all the didereut parts of them, 

Thcfe me the tiun^erous and extenfive ufes of this beautiful ele- 
ment, But, in tins fuccefSon of forms and operations which it under- 
goes, you will perceive that i^ is fet in motion, and adapted to thefe 
ends, by the nice adjiiflment and gentle viciflitudes of heat and cold, 
'wluch attend the ivtums of day and nigl^t, and fummer and winter ; 
Md that even the under which it and the other elements play 

their parts, depends on the limited aftion of heat. Were our heat to 
Be dirainifhed, and to continue diminifhed, to a degree not very far be« 
Jow the , ordinary temperature, the water would ‘ lofe its fluidity, and 
aifume the form of a folid hard body, totally unfit for the numerous 
pUipofes veliich it ferves at prefent. And, if the diminution of heat 
were to ^ frill farther, the air itfelf would lofe its elafricity, and would 
liie frozen to a folid ufelefs matter like tlie water ; and thus 'all nature 
would become a lifelefs, fdent, and difmal ruin. Such being the im)^ 
portant pai't allotted tp water, in the magnificent feries of natural opera- 
tioiis, in confequence of the qualities communicated to it by heat, all* 
its properties bik:ome interefring objects of contemplation to a fenfible 
iiea^ That peculiarity, by which the expanfion and coiitradion of 
water by heat is diftinguifhed from the fame effect on other fubflances, 
I mean its irregularity between 32® and 40® of Fahrenheit, naturally at- 
attention. 'Even this feemingly trifling difrindrion has been fhewa 
by Count Rumford to have a mighty effedi in rendering our habitarion 
'isuUie comfortable^ i 

'• On the other liand, were the heat which at prefent cherifhes and en- 
Ifrens this globe, allowed to increafe beyond the bounds at prefent pre- 
frrrihed to it ; beiide the deftnidion of all animal^ and vegetabUf'life, 
vriucb’WQuld be the immediate and inevitable confequence, the w’ater 
would lofe Its prefent form, and aflume tliat of an elaftic vapour like 
aSr $ the folid parts of the globe would be. melted' and' confounded to- 
gi^her, or mixed with the air and water in fmoke and vapour ; and na- 
ture Would return' to the original chaos. ’ Vol. 1 , p, 245 — 247* 

Of conversation ftyle^ in which thefe le^lures are for the 
ihofr part written, we may rem^k, that although it nfuallv pot 
fefles the advantages of plainneis and fluency t yet, being auapted 
to the.tor^s of ' the voice, it is very apt, when read Over by a 
third peifon, to be deficient in perfpicui^ y and being lefs pr&- 
imeditated, it is fcarcely ever equal in precifion to a good written 
Aj|rle. Its want qf iel^nce is a defeifi: of xriuch lefs confequence.; 
aQ thefe clrcumfrances ;piufr confpire to impair jdlB* 
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<it this work, unlefs tlie occafion of its compofition be kept in 
viewi 

As a fyftem of chemical inftruftioil, the lectures of Dr Black 
poflefs very peculiar merits. Although they are, in many im- 
portant refpc6l:s, of neceflity far behind the moife recent fyftema- 
tical works upon this fubjeft, they may fairly be admitted to con- 
tain the moft acccffible ftore of information which perfons ig- 
norant of the fcicnce can at prefent command. They are deliver- 
ed, as much as polFible, in the analytical mode, f They take for 
grained no previous acquaintance with fcience in the learner; 
and they require, Icfs than any work which we know, the aflift- 
ance of apparatus. Dr Black’s manner of introducing the 
newly difeoverod fubftances, has, indeed, no great appearance of 
fyftematic arrangement ; but it Ihould be remembered, that an 
xdementary treatife ha^s other objefts in view, than the attainment 
of that fair outhde wl\ich forms the chief attraftion of philofd- 
phical fyllcms. After a perfon, wholly ignorant of fcience, has 
itudied chemiftry in thefe volumes, he may have occafion for fome 
fuch work as Lavoifier or Fourcroy, in order to digeft and arrange 
the knowledge he has picked up. But we believe every one, in 
the leaft converfant with the matter, will admit the impraclica- 
bility of iniiiating an ignorant perfon into the fcience, merely by 
the afiiifance 6f thofe qlegant and curioufly fyftematic authors. 
It is true, wc have Sometimes felt inclined, in reading this work, 
to fufpeft Dr Black of loo great contempt for the fynthctic form 
of inftruftion. Upon this important point, however, his own 
arguments, as he delivered them in converfation with Dr Hutton 
and Mr Robifon, have been preferved ; and we very willingly 
tranferibe them, as containing a full and plain ftatement of the 
principles on which the whole courfe was conftrudled. Mr Ro- 
bifon had expvcfled a very favourable opinion of Lavoifier’s Iketch 
of a fcientific arrangement, and ha<l alluded to the happy train of 
fynthctic dedudllon, which it enabled that philofoplier to carry 
through tlie whole chemical hiftory of bodies — 

This, faid Dr Black, ” is the very thing I diflike it for. Che- 
miftry is not yet a fcicuco. Wc arc very far tiom the knowledge of 
firft princl])les. We (hould avoid every thing that has the pretenfions 
of a full fyllem. The whole of chemical fcience fiiould, as yet, be 
analytical, like Newton’s Optics ; and we Ihould obtain the conne^iHng 
principle, in the fonn of a general law, at the very end of our iuduc- 
tion, as the reward of our labour. You blamed, and, in my opinion, 
juftly, De I-a Grange’s Me* hamque j4nalyttque^ for being the very op^ 
po&te to a real analytical procefs ; — ^for adopting as the fundamental 
propoTition, as a firft pnnciple, a theorem which iti faA is nothing more 
j irOL. HI. NO. 5. B than 
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thaa a.&gaciou«^ obfemtiQn of m u»iiv<;r{al difcoverable indeed in 
every mechanical phenomenon ; but ftill not' a principle, but the ma-. 
tkematicft! and not the phyrical refult of all our indu6Uonft. This is 
not a fundamental theorem, fit for inftru^ling. a novice in the fcience, 
but for adepts alone. . The cafe is the fame in chcmiftry. 

But this, is iiot the greateft feidt in the arrangement which fets out 
from the conllitution of the atmofphere. In order to get the proofs 
on w'hicli the validity of this firft principle miift entirely reft, w*e muft 
fall' to work with a number of complex^ very complex fubftances, of 
which we know nothing, and whofe m(^es of aftion are among the 
moft myllenous things in chcmiftry ; and the conclufions w^hich we muft 
require .a fleadinefe^ and coiitention of thought which very few 
pqifefs,— which a beginner in phllofophical invelligation cannot poiTibly 
poftefs. It is by no means feir to appeal to a LavoHier, a Cavcndifti, 
or a BerihoUet, or otlier great chemift, for the cleaimefs of the evidence. 
They are not the proper judges. Lay it before a feniible metaUurgift, 
ignorant of chemiftry. A (k this man whether he fees the incontroverti- 
ble force of the proof. When I take tlie matter in tliis light, I affirm, 
tliat, even to a philofopher, the proofs of the fundamental propoiitions 
which have been acqulefeed in by the authors of this arrangement, are 
very fcanty, very flight, and very refined. This is a fault in a fyftem- 
publifiied for the iiillrudioii of the ignorant ; and, in the prefent day, 
it is a very great fault. There is juft now a rnge for lyftem, — ^for 
complete fyftems. We have got fach a high conceit of our know- 
ledge, that w’-e cannot be pleafed wath a fyilem w'hich acknowledges 
any imperfeftion : It muft not leave one open link : It mull not leave any 
thing unexplained. And 1 fee it always happen, that if the applica- 
tion of a fyftem to the explanation of j)hcnoirena be very edmpehen- 
five, leaving no blanks, ar.d if the explanation have fome feafibility, this 
catches the fancy, — it dazzles the underftanding. Nay, we think it 
impoifible that a principle that is falfe can tally' with fo many pheno- 
mena* This feemihg coincidence is confideivd as a proof of its validity 
and we are no longer ftdicitous about the (l:re3 proofs adduced ifi the 
beginning. I have often heard fueh arguments for what I knew to be 
^at nonfenfe- This kind of aathoritv accniing to a theory from it» 
ijKcidus and cxtenfive application to phenomor.a, is always bad ; 
with mere beginners in philofophy, it is doirg them an irreparable hurt. 
It noiirifhes that itch for theory ; and it inakos them unfoiicitoiis about 
the ftrft fotindhtions of it -thus it forms* in their minds rthe worft of 
all phllofophical habits. 

** I am refoived go on in a very different w^ajr. I fjibfcribe to 
almoft all Mr Lavoiiiei’'s doftrines ; and I will teach them all And I 
affirm that I fhall teach them witli. an impeffibn of their truth which 
his method ftin nevet make. Myrtludetits (hall get all thefe doftrines 
piecemeal \ — every one of them by fteps whick (hall be quite eafy and 
confident, bccaofc they ihall be ^^quainted with eve^ fubftance before 
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I employ its phenomena as proofs. Each of Mr Lavoifier’s doftrineg 
fluiU arife in coui^fe, as a fmail and obvious addition to the properties of 
fome fubftance already known. Then I (hall cany the Hudent backi 
and (hew him that the influence of our new difcovery extends alfo to 
thofe fubftances which we had been confidering before. Thus, all the 
doftrincs will be had eafily, familiarly, and with confidence in their 
truth. 

“ I even think that this method ivill be more pleafant,—- the novel- 
ties, or refonnations, l>eing, by this method, diftributed over the whole 
courfe. And it will have yet another advantage : It will make the 
(Indent acquainted with the chemiftry of former years, which is far from 
l>eing uinvorthy of the attention of a philofopher. Newton, Stahl, 
Margraaf, Cramer, Scheele, Bergmann, were geniufes not below.- the 
common level. But the perfon wlio learns chemiftry by Lavoifier^s 
fcheme, may iTinain ignorant* of all that was done by former chemifts^ 
and unable to read their excellent w'ritings. 

I do not (jnd tljat my old arrangement needs much change : Some 
I will makc,-* 7 H:hiefly in the order in which 1 treat the inflammable fub- 
llances and the metals. 

We have already mentioned, in general terms, the great additional 
value which Mr Robifon’s notes confer upon this publication. Bje- 
fides a variety of curious and original chemical fa£ls, they illuf- 
trate, by fcvcral very important documents and acute reafonings, 
the hiftory of Dr Black’s difeoveries. They anfwer the demand 
wdiich was long ago made by Mr Nicolfon, that fomc contem- 
porary author (liould adjuft the claims of the feveral philofophers 
who have borne a part in eftabliihing the doftrine of latent heat. ^ 
They prove to a dcmonllration, that the undivided honour of this 
grand difcovery is due to the author of thefe Ledlufes, whofe a- 
iniable and dignified modefty prevented him from taking the ne-* 
ceffary flcps to fecure his own claims. The following ftatement 
of the attempts that have been made to rob him of his ju(t fame, 
prefents no very pleafing pifture of the philofophical chara6ter ; 
and we are almoll inclined to hope, that Mr Robifon, from iirhoni 
our authority is derived, has been iniftaken in his decifions. We 
feel it our duty, however, to give the circumftances to the public 
as he has detailed them \ premifing that we are fonry can fee 
no immediate reafons for doubting his accuracy, whik we rely 
moft implicitly on his vctacity and candour. 

Dr Black never* publiflied his own account of the difeoyety, but 
he gave it every year after 1760, in his Lectures, to very numerous 

B 2 clafTes. 
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tlafies of ftudcnts from various parts of Europe. It is provedfy 
from his note-books, as well as from the concurring teftimony of 
MeflTrs Robifon and Watt, that he completed this difcoyery, as 
far as regards aqueous fluidity, between Ae years 1754 and 1757. 
We have already remarked, that he immediately extended it to 
the cafe of aeriform fluidity, even before he had aftually perform- 
ed the exp)eriment3 by which the application is illuftrated in detail. 
Among his pupils, Dr Black had many gentlemen of Geneva ; 
particularly a M. Chaillet, in 1763, and a Dr Odicr, who cor- 
refponded with M. De Luc, and communicated to our country- 
man feveral of that gentleman’s meteorological obfervations. A 
Bwediih gentleman, of the name of Willems, or. Willemfon, 
(from Stockholm), was alfo much in the compiny of Dr Black 
and his friends, about the year 1768. He was wholly occupied 
with chemical ftudies. From none of thefe ftudents was the 
flighteft' hint 'ever obtained, that a doflrine in any degree refem- 
bling that of latent heat, had been known in Geneva or Sweden. 

While the communicati-m between this country and thofe parts 
was thus conftaiit, manufeript copies of Dr Black’s lefturcs were in 
very general circulation among his ftudcnts. They were even fold 
at a motlcrate price j and they containe d accounts of his difcoverics, 
if not altogctlier corrcift, at Icaft abundantly copious for all tlie 
purpofes of plagiarifm. In 1770, a furreptitious publication of 
them was made by a London bookfcller, under a general title 5 
and tins work gave a very diftineb ftatement of the leading parts 
of the doebrine, with a full acknowledgement that Dr Black was 
the difeoverer. In 1772, Mr Wilcke of Stockholm read a paper 
to the Royal Society of that city, in which the abforption of heat, 
by melthig ice, is defcril)ed;.and in the fame year, M. De Luc 
of Geneva, publillied his Recherches fur les Modificatloju de VAi^ 
itisfpherej in which the dodtrine is, with much lets accuracyr'em- 
ployed to explain fome meteorological fadbs. 

Out readers will probably have anticipated the conclufion which 
this ftatement of circumftanccs forces us to draw, — that both the 
ttaie and the other of thefe gentlemen, in all probability, owed 
their knowledge of the abforption of hcat^ to the diflfufion of Dr 
Black’s difeovery, through the medium of his Ledbures. But tlie 
fubfequent conemdb of M. De Luc deferves our farther attention ; 
aii4 l^ves as little doubt, with. rcfycGt to his oulpability, as can 
exift upon a queftion of this fort. . 

About tjfc year 1 782, Dr Black was informed, that M. De 
Luc earneftly wiihed to become the editor of his obiervations up* 
on i^nt heat, in order to fecure Dr Black’s claims to the dif* 
from the attempts which were continually made o* 
to appropriate it. In coi^equence of repeated fqUcitatiant» 
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Dr Black gave his friend Mr Watt pcrmiflion to communicate the^ 
leading points of his theory, and inihudions to perform the ex- 
periments before M. De Luc- Neither the Do£lor nor his friends 
had now the fmalleft anxiety^ upon die fubjefl: : they trufied in the 
promife of the Gfenevefe philompher, and cxpe£ted to fee in his 
great work, a full vindication of the claims which he had anxiouf- 
Iv volunteered to defend. The publication at laft arrived ; and 
me mode of defence was fomewhat novel. It conlifted in a re- 
futation of the claims urged by others, and an aflertion, that the 
difeovery of latent heat was entirely M. Dc Luc’s own. Dr 
Black being only allowed the merit of having firft attempted to 
meafure the exadi quantity of abforption in the particular cafe of 
aqueous fluidity. Mr Watt then wrote a letter to M. De Luc, 
containing a full explanation of Dr Black’s difeovery, and inliiled, 
that this mould be publiflied in the next volume of the work. It 
appeared accordingly ; but was accompanied only by an acknow- 
ledgement of the iatisfa£lion which M. De Luc received, from 
learning that his own fyftcm had fo able a defender as Dr Black ; 
a circumftance, he adds, which will give him new confidence in 
the doflrine. 

From the foregoing ftatement, then, it appears, that M. De 
Luc pubiifiied a work, containing a few crude ideas on tfie 
combination of heat ; that he afterwards became better acquaint- 
ed witli the fubjeft ; that he formed a defign to pafs for the au- 
thor of the do£trine, by completing his knowledge of the theory, 
and twifting his former vague ftatements into fame kind of fi- 
milarity; that, for this purpofe, he applied to the man whom 
he knew to be the difeoverer, and obtained, from him, a full ac- 
count of the matter, under the pretext of defending his claim againft 
others ; that inftead of fulfilling his promife, he only refuted 
the claims of thofe others, in order to bring forward his own ; 
converted the documents which he had procured, to his own 
ufe; and concluded by politely laughing at the perfon whom 
he had thus defrauded. Such is the amount of the imprefiion 
made by Mr Robifon’s narrative, in the eighth note to the firft 
volume. We wifti that fomc friend of the Genevefc philofdpher 
could ftep forward to clear him from fo foul a charge. We are 
willing' to hope, that his condufl may be explained hi a way con- 
fiftent, at. leaft, wifli the belief of his honefty : for who can hefi- 
tate to pronounce, that the conduct here imputed to him, would , 
have been deemed common impofture, if avarice, not vanity, had 
been the motive, and mpney, not fame, the end ? 

Mr Robifbn has incorporated with the text of thefe L;£ture 6 , 
vol. Hi p. ;&i5, feme very curious obfervations upon the conduft 
9hd his alTociates, both towards Dr Blagk, apd in 
'B3' the 
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the eftablifhmeiit of their new chemical fyftcm. Wc rejoice 
that this fubjea is fairly bipught before the public and* uu 
whichever fide the decifion may finally be given, the hilUn y oi 
the fcience, as well as the political hiftory of the timeS} is hkcly 
to be illufirated by the difeufiion. That (he French chemiils 
formed themfeives into a junto for the .propagation of their 
fyftem; that, like all juntos, they delivered their doftrines with 
an authoritative tone, highly indecorous in matters of fcience *, 
and that they even difpl^y^d fomewhat of a fplrit of pene- 
cution towards thofe who, from ancient habits, or from a 
predikdion for their own new theories, refufed ilieir afllrit 
to the antiphlogiftic do£lrines, are fa£t$ which cannot be dli- 
puted. As little can it be denied, that the Parilian n^iiofophers, 
animated, like all fimilar aflbeiations, by an efprtt di^S^rps^ and 
mingling with this, very ftrong national partialities, amigated to 
themfelyes the merit of every important difeovery, nay, of alnioft 
all the detached obfervations, which had been made in any part 
of Europe, during the latter half of the eighteenth century- 
^Now, Mr Robifon requires us to go a ftep farther, aiul to admit 
that the motive for.changing the nomenclature may be found in 
the fame corporation and national fpirit, — in a dcfire to obliterafe 
the remembrance of* every thing which did not owe its origin 
to the afibciated academicians of France,— in the fame combina- 
tion of innovating phrenzy, and puerile vanity, which produced 
the new calendar and metrology* We confefs our difpofition 
to queftion this, qt lead in the extent to which it is here 
pttihed* No one can deny that the love of fyflcm had rifen'to 
a very great height in France, at the time of the innovations 
now alluded to; and it would appear, that as much of the 
calendar and metrology as is analogous to the nomenc^rture, ^ 
owed its origin to this fpirit of fydematizing and clalfifying all ' 
the objects of our contemplation. Inftcad of blaming the new 
ehemical language for its refcmblance to the' other changes, we 
are inclined to laugh at the pedantry pf its authors, who cguld 
overlook the efiential diftinf^ion' between the two cafes, foolifiily 
think of giving new^ames to . the ideas of moll ordinary repur- 
renct in common life, and attepapt fud’denly to alter the language 
and the habits the fulgar, |or the pleafure of an ufdefs 
uniformity. It cannot be doul^d, that political views mingled 
with this love of fyftem in prepmng the change of the calendar; 
per^^s t^c views were t]^ chief mducement to itfi adoption. 
B# it ftould be remembered^ that mere innovation, however 
Sudden, in matters purely fpfculative, U liable to ^ 

>^anifpld objeftions which are fo decifive againft all 
tical changes^ however fpecious* And iii this mbft elBh^ial 

partic^l^fi 
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particalary the two cafes are exa£ily oppofed to each other ;*^tliat 
the new nomenclature was adopt^, after a feries of the moiS; 
beneficial and fundamental changes had been effeAed upon the 
whole fcience of chemiftry ; while nothing called for the new 
calendar, but the moil dellruflive revolution which the violence 
and folly of mankind ever brought about. The dogmatical fpirit^ 
indeed, with which the new nomenclature, and, in general, the 
new fyftem, was promulgated, had a tendency to obliterate much 
very valuable information, contained in the writings of the elder 
chemifts: and we conceive, that the prefent publication, if, it 
ferved no ether end, w'ould be highly important as a colle^lion 
of things not to be met with in the works of the new fchool. 

Mr Robifon, among the obfervations to which we are now 
alluding, introduces a fa£l, upon the authority of Profcflbr 
Lichtenberg of Gottingen. We give it to our readers as an 
amufing inftance of that univerfal chnrlatanerie (the word cannot 
be tranilated by a people fo dellitute of the thing) which ren- 
ders the French national charaflEcr the lead refpcBahU of any in 
the civilized world. When the Parifian chemifts, it feems, had 
finiflied their grand experiment on the compofition of water, 
they held a fort of feftival, at which Madam Lavoifier, in the 
habit of a pvieftefs, burnt Stahrs Furulamenia on an altar, while 
fokmn mufic played a requiem to the departed fyftem. The 
German profeflbr remarks, that if Newton had been capable of. 
fuch a childifh triumph over the vortices of Des Cartes, he could 
never be fuppofed the man who wrote the. Principia ; and Mr 
Robifon moft juftly adds, that if Newton or Black had fb exulted 
over Dcs Cartes and Meyer, their countrymen would have con-* 
eluded they were out of their fenfes. 

The injuftice of Lavoifier’s behaviour toT)r Black, has perhaps, 
been fomewhat overrated by our author. He attempted, indeed, 
to conceal the very name of the dil'covcrer of latent heat, in his 
papers upon that doftrinc. This appears to have been his mode 
of proceeding on all fuch occafioiis. He feems to have thought, 
that the variation of an experiment, or the farther profecucion of 
an idea, gave him a right of property in the whole fubjedl. But 
we can fcarcely confider his well-known letter to Dr Black as very- 
irrefragable evidenceof duplicity, when we refie£l on the unmeaning 
complimentaiy ftyle which all Lavoifier’^ countrymen adopt upon 
every occafion. Dr Black was perhaps as little entitled to interpret 
the exprefiions of that letter into a profound refpe£l for his original 
genius, as he would be to infer affeflion from the ordinary begin- 
Ding, or fubmiflion from the conclufion of the lefs verbble epifttN 
lery effuiions of his own countrymen. We muft refer our reader,. 

(0 the * Obfervations * themfelves for a full ftatement 
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of the fa£ls upon which Mr Robifon^s remarks are faundecU 
They cenainiy throw very conliHerable diiHculcies in the way 
of thofe who may be inclined to defend the French philo* 
fopbers* 

jThe difeuflions which Mr Robifon's Notes contain upon 
various points of moclern chemiftry, are of inciUmable im^ 
portance to the fludent of that fcience* They draw his at tent ion 
towards the weak parts of that beautiful theory into which the 
French philofophers have expanded the conclurions fanftioned 
by experiment i and fuggeft to him, at every itep, the difterencs 
hetween the unfupported and the unqutlHonablc pofitions of the 
fylltm. In point of fairnefs and ingenuity, thefe difculFions 
arc indeed fuperior to any with which we are acquainted. 'The 
new theory has never yet been treated with fo much candour 
and impartiality. Mr Robifon is, in fatf, only an adverfary to 
the dodlrines which are not warranted by induftion, or arc 
inconfiftent with known fa£ls; and we fliall now oiFcr a few 
obfervations upon thofe dodiriiies, not as a fpecimen of what 
our author has given, but as a caution to our readers againd that 
.ampliett confidence an the univerfal truth of the antiphlogiftic 
theory^ which is derived from an unphilolphical carclcirnefti 
about the faifts, and a predetermination to learn the fydem 
fynthetically, 

Lavoiiier and his followers maintain, that the light and heat ex- 
tricaterl during the combudion of inflainmable bodies, come en- 
tirely from the oxygenous gas. Now, to paft over t he very weighty 
obje£i:tons arlfing from the deflagration of nitrous fairs, objcdl:ions 
which have only been got rid of by the mod gratuitous exphuia- 
tions, how does it happen that the union of many inflammable 
bodies^ as fulphur and iron, fulphur and lead, ^c. produces an ig- 
nition (/. ^..an emiffion of light axid heat) as violent as the unkm of 
the fame inflammable bodies with oxygen ? Is it confident with 
the, mod obvious principles of indu£lion, to attribute the light pro- 
duced in cafes of combudion entirely to the oxygenous gas, when 
the fame bodies are found, in cafes of union without that gas, to 

J rive out fuch quantities of light ? Lights indeed, attrads oxygen 
irotn bodies, and contributes to give it the gafedus form. ]^t 
the union of light with infiamtnable bodies is a fa£i; fully as 
.linquedionable, and entitles us as pofittvely to conclude, that 
parti at lead, of the Ifght emitted in cbmbuftion comes from 
th^mr . n 

Befides, various indances may given of bodies, confefiedly 
i^apable of forming any union yith oxygen, giving out light, 
,when. heated to a certain pdimf^l Salts, and earths, 

^pacioqs of the two, as glaf#, We cafify made re4 
Whh^ hot, without any oxydation, or any change whatever 
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their pr^)pcrtics, except the expulfion of moifture, and other 
volatile ingredients in their compofitlon. Other bodies^ capable 
of uniting with^ oxygen at a high temperature, appear capable 
of being ignited by a lower degree of heat-* Thus linen cloth, 
when expofed to a heat fomewhat higher than that of boiling 
water, feems, in the dark, to be covered with a blue lambe^ut 
flame,* and yet, when examined, fliews no fymptom whatever of 
oxygenation; for it is not in the flighted degree decompofed; and 
there is no inflance of fuch heterogeneous bodies being oxydated 
entire* 

How does it happen, that a body, admitted to be add, (hould 
Contain no oxygen ? The Pruffic acid is tJiis body. And how 
comes it, that w'atcr, which is lb highly oxygenated, has no 

f )roperiics of an acid? To fay, as the followers of Lavolfier 
lave done, that hydrogen is not an acidifiable bafe, is cxaftly 
to ttate the difficulty in another form of words. 

How is the deflagration of water, in the following experiment^ 
accounted for, upon any principle in the new theory ? If fuJphu*- 
lie acid and oxymuriate, either of potalh or foda, rendered as dry 
as poffiblc, are mixed together, a red and fuming liquor is formed, 
having fomewhat of a nitrous fmell, but containing no nitrous 
acid or nitrous gas. Let a drop of water be projefted upon this 
liquor while the red colour remains, it inllantly deflagrates, 
with .a flight cxplofion. This explaiiis the experiment of tritu- 
rating fulphur with ^oxymuriates, and of the exploflons fome- 
times found to attend the mixture of fulphuric acid with thofc 
falts, when in a moiff (late. But how is the water firff decom- 
pofed, and then recornpounded f We can find no explanation of 
tjiis, even in the doclrine of predifpoling affinities, invented folr 
the purpofe of overcoming all difficulties. ' 

Wiien a certain degree of heat, without light, is applied to 
many inflammable bodies, they arc vaporized, without oxygena- 
tion, decompofition, or flame* Apply a lower temperature, with 
light, and the vapour burns. Yet, what effeft fliould the pre- 
fence of light produce, according to the theory of Lavoifier ? 

A multitude of other fails might be mentioned, all tending to 
fbow how unfounded that confidence is which the followers of 
the new chemiftry have repofed in the univerfality.of its powers 
of explanation. Mr Robifoii, who ftates a variety of fuch faffs, 
acquits Lavoifier of the charge of an unphilofopbical readinefs 
to generalize, which has been brought againfl his followers. 
But it mult be acknowledged, that Lavoifier hlmfelf w^as too fond 
of a beautiful theory — a fydem which explained every thing— 
po with fufficient ftriflnefs the rules of analytical invefti- 

lus fyftem of chemiftry feems liablci even in the 

„ ' lift 
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laft form which he gave it, to all thofe Jodicious and phHofe* 
}>hical criticifms which the firft Iketch ox it called forth froln 
Dr Black. 

Wc cannot conclude thefe very general and defultory reflcc- 
tton$» without again expreffing our obligations to Mr Robiibn 
for the high intelleftual treat which this publication has afibrded 
U 5 . If any thing could render the ptcfent more acceptable, it 
would be the aJditioii of an index, or a full table of contents. 


Art. II. Le Malheur et La PitU : PormCf en quafre Chants, Par 
M. I' Abbe de Lille, im des Quaraute de I’Acadeitiie Fran^oife. 
Public par M. r? 2 Merve. Dulau, Loadics, 410, jBo3. 


La Pitii : Po^ej en quatre Chants, 
Paris, 1803. 


Par Jacques de L 31 e. 


^^HERE is no living author, wc believe, whofe, works have at- 
tained fo extenfivc and fo durable a celebrity as thofe of M. 
de Lille. It is now upwards of twenty years fince the poem of 
^ Lts Jardins ^ began to be read out of lva;'.cc; ; and, in the courfc of 
that time, it has been tranflated itito aimedt all the languages of 
Europe, and been made the fubject of critlcifm and imitation 
from Warfaw to Naples. A reputation that prevails fo univer- 
ially, and is retained fo long, muft ncceihirily be merited ; and it 
would not only be picfumptuous, but abfurd, to call in -queftion 
the reality of tliofe excellences, to w'hich the whole European 
world has home fo unequivocal a teftimony. We may be per- 
mitted, however, to inquire a little into the peculiar nature of 
thofe merits which have met with fo general approbation ; and to 
cOnfider, whether they axe not attended with any chara^Ctlftic 
dcfcas. 

It probably will not appear very flattering to a French writer, 
or to his French admirers, to fay, that he has extended his repu- 
tation, chiefly by abandoning his national peculiarities, and added 
materially to the beauty of his compofltions by accommodating 
them to the talle of his neighbours. Yet fuch» it appears to us, 
is undoubtedly the dxfe with M. de Lille. He has recommend- 
ed his works to general perufal, bv departing, in a good meafure, 
from the common poetical ftyle 01 his countrymen ; by adopting, 
:fteely^ the ^auties of the furrounding countries^ and forming 
him^ upm the model of all that appeared to him to be excel-^ 
lent in the poetry of modem Europe. .French poetry, we ate. 
Jotted to fufpefi;, never had any very fincere admirers of 
The general diffufion of |}se language ^ th^ f 
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the excellence of many of their writings, and their early profi* 
clency in criticifm and the beiles letUeSy had indeed given a 
tain currency to mod of their domeftic favourites, and fpread iiito 
the circulation of Europe, whatever had received the ilamp of 
Parifian approbation. But their reception was more owing to the 
authority by which they were recommended, than to their Own 
powers of univeifal fafeination. Men wiihed to admire the 

i )ocms of thofe, whofe profe was in general fo delightful ; and 
eldom had courage to fet up their own judgement in oppofition 
to the fentence of a tribunal that was for the moft part fo en- 
lightened. French poetry was read, therefore, and applauded 
over all Europe, without being fincerely admired. Sopie pre- 
tended to be enchanted with it, and others imagined that they 
were fo ; while all the men of letters fpoke of it with deference^ 
and condemned, without mercy, all that refembled it in the pro- 
duftions of their owm countrymen. Although a poet, w'ho had 
obtained reputation in France, was not furc, therefore, of pleaf- 
ing all the reft of Europe, he came before his foreign readers 
with very confiderable advantages. He was certain of being pa- 
tiently and favourably liftened to, and might affure himfelf, tnat 
many w^ould applaud, and that the greater part would be willing 
to admire. As foon, therefore, as a French poet appeared, who 
was willing to lay aGdc the gaudy coflume of his country, and to 
accommodate himfelf to the tafte of the other European nationsj 
it w^s to be expected that his popularity would be at leaft equal 
to his merits. It was referved for M. de Lille to make this ex- 
periment j and we are really perfuaded, that a very great Ibare 
of his reputation is to be afenbed to its fticcefs. 

' It is chiefly from the modern poets of England, that M, de.Lille 
has boiTowed the peculiarities of his manner. Befides the obvious 
and avowed imitations of Pope, Addifon, Goldfiiiith, Cowper, and 
Darwin, that occur in the prefent publication, there is fome^ing 
in the whole temper and complexion of his comppfitions, that 
certainly does not belong to the genuine fchool of French poetry. 
The profe of Roufleau and of Florian, may have aflForded foine 
inftances of it ; but if it had ajpoetical origin, it muft have been 
borrowed from the poetry of England. The great vice of the 
French poets, was an affefted magnificence of dtdion, and clc- 
* vation of fentiment, that admitted of no relaxation, and pte- 
' eluded, in a great degree, all that was interefting or natural. The 
charm of eafy and powerful expreflion was generally facrificed ta 
the fupport of a certain fonoiQus and empty dignity ; the piQu- 
refi^ue cffeA of individual defeription was loft in cold generalktes | 
eiBiced, by the prevalence of one glittering uni^ 
7 } aild ihigh^ wete fabftittttca for the bn- 
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guage of nature and of paffion. In this way, almoiR: all the fe* 
yious poetry of France had conie to refenible the declamation of 
a hired pleader, in which no imitation of nature was fo much as at* 
tempted ; but all kinds of reflections and antithefes were thrown to- 
gether in a ft vie of afFeCted paflipn, and falfe elevation. Every Eng- 
Efli reader, wc apprehend, muft liave felt how little paiaiting there 
is in the poetry of France, and how much more it deals in thoughts 
than in images. It is full of reafoning and ingenuity, ^ond a- 
bounds in all the graces of polite and elegant expreftion ; but 
there is little that conics diftincily forward to the imagination or 
the heart ; and wc are never tempted, for a moment, to believe 
in the infpiration of the author. 

M. dt Lille has correfted a great number of thefc defeCls, and 
divefted the poeitry of his country of a great deal of that artificial 
llatclieuels which was fo fatal to its pathetic effcCl. . InfLcad of 
vague and lofty declamation, he has prefented his readers with 
minute and faithful deferiptions of all that was interelUitg in his 
fubjeOs ; and has imprefled thcin with the feelings he was de- 
firous of communicating, not by running over all the verbs and 
interjedions that were uippofed to denote them, but by placing 
before their eyes a living pifture of ;he fituations in which they 
mull arife. In another particular, too, M. dc Lille may be con- 
Jidered as an innovator in French poetry, and a foliow^er of the 
Englilh writers. He is the firft, wc believe, in that country, who 
has {ucceeded in embellilliing his compofitions with reprefenta- 
tions of rullic fcencry, and ruilic virtues and occupations. His 
predecefibrs fpoke, indeed, of groves and fountains, and paraded 
their mufes, as of old, among thickets and upon lawns ; but 
they fpoke of them as they did of the tygers and Hons which were 
found in their company in the writers of antiquity, and neither 
pretexkled to detain their readers among them, nor to delineate 
Xhem with the fulnefs and precifion of realities. M. de Lille has 
made them familiar, however, \nth cottages and farms, and ren- 
dered current in verfe, the whole phrafeology of planting and 
encloluig. He has dwelt, with great feeling aud upon 

the contemplative and innocent pleafures that, a rural lituation 
may ailbrd, and has contrived to deferibe them in language fo 
pure anif^fo elegant, that even theParlfians have perufed them 
without derifion or difgull. He has not only ventured to fpeak 
of the cwntry* but has had the courage to take anintereft in / its 
inhstffit^s. The older FreQjch poets were utterly unacquainted 
w;fj|f^^tagei#and hulbandmen. Their only ruftic petfoxrages 
wgre ■ fligiherds and Ibcpherdeflea, whq alked. for nothh^ig but 
fymjpathy, aiid laboured at nothing but finging. M. de has ; ? 

ih||b!^|i9ed the^ labpui^ to w 
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his readers ; has rcprefcnted their occupations, their pleafures, atf<l 
their virtues ; and has" folicited relkn for tlieir ftifferings, and 
refpeft for their fervices. All this is familiar to Englifli pofetry ; 
but it was new to that of France. 

M. de I/illc, finally, is a much greater philanthropift than, any 
of his predecefibrs w^e remember ; and betrays, throughout, a fort 
of fenLimeiital tendernefs, and delicacy of feeling, that did not 
enter before into our conception of a F rench poet. His morality 
is perftfHy pure ; and there is not a page in his writings, in which 
he does not labour to enforce it. 'Fhere is no poetry, with which 
wc are acquainicd indeed, that is fo uniformly and zealoufly 
moral. 

15ut though, in thefe and fomc other particulars, M. de Lille 
bears a much greater rcfemblance to the poets of England, than 
to thofe of his ov^ n country, we muft not imagine, by any means, 
that he has entirely renounced his national tafte, or conduced’ 
himfclf in every thing according to our notions of propriety. In 
examining more minutely the lirufturc of the poem before us, 
we lhalhhave occallon to point out fever al paffages, and turns of 
exprelfion, that are certainly very foreign to our habits of com- 
pofition. Nor are we, on tlve other hand, to conceive that M. de 
Lille is a writer of a warm and cnthufiaftic imagination, who has 
been hurried into a difregard of his national models, by the 
impulfe of a bold and creative imagination, or from any ardour of 
temperament that difdained the controul of authority. He is,’ hr 
truth, a great deal more diftinguiflied for correftnefs and delicacy 
of tafic, than for original ir inventive genius ; and, while he has 
done us the honour of preferring our authors to his own, he has 
not copied any thing that could not be juftined by clalfical ufage, 
or the inoft rigorous canons of criticifm. He has prudently ab- 
llained, therefore, from attempting to imitate thofe higher graces 
of compofiiion, wliich no imitator is ever permitted td attain ; and 
has confined himfelf to thofe accomplilhments of fine writing 
that may always be reached by the union of elegant tallc and 
diligent application. Although rooft of his writings, therefore, 
recal to us the general manner of Englifli poetry, wc fhall be but 
fcldom reminded of the loftier flights of Milton, tlie luxuriant 
tenderOefs of Thomfon, or the fairy fancy and magical facility 
of Shakefperc. We fhall find more of the pointed polifli and 
elaborate elegance of Pope, the dignified and correft tendernefs 
of Goldfmith, and the dazzling amplifications of Darwin. M. 
de Lille, in (hort, is a refined, iludied, polite, and accomplifhcd 
writer, who never forgets himfelf in the ardour of compofition, 
and feldom lets the reader forget him 5 who culls out the niceft 
jdtrafes, and moft unexceptionable images; and oftener reminds ^ 

us 
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«s 0iat the dcfcription is beau^futj thkn he impofes upon us with 
the belief of its reality. He belongs to diat dafs of poets that 
xn^y be faid to be of Jccottdary formation^ and that could not have 
e3tifted» if a hardier race had not exiiled before them. He does 
not wander in the padilefs places of PamaiTus, n(^ gather flowers 
where no poetical foot had ever trodden before him. He has the 
praife-of judicious fek6Uon, artful difpofition^ and dignified imi- 
tation. He has reached the eminence upon which he flands^. by 
following witli attention the footileps of ^hofe who have mounteil 
ftill higlier. He has become a poet by reading and patient 
difeipline ; and probably could not have written * les Jardins, ’ 
if he had not begun with a tranllation of Virgil. 

The fubjeft of M. dc Lille’s poems do not naturally carry him 
into the higher regions of poetry, and he does not feck for oc- 
cafions of elevation. The art of laying out pleafure-grouncis, 
amd of pafTing one’s time agreeably in the country, might be 
difcuflVdi no doubt, without trcfpafling on the provinces of 
the Epic or the Tragic writer; but admitted, at the fame 
time, of a great deal of pathetic imagery, and a great variety 
of cmbellifliment. It would be improper to enter upon any 
particular criticiDn of thefe poems, in this place ; but there 
is one remark fuggelled by them, which applies fo obviuully to 
the general charaftcr of M. de Lille’s genius, that no apology 
Can be ncccflary for its infeition. The greater part of the plea- 
fure derived from poetical reprefentations of ruJtic feenery and 
occupations, confifis iu a pkafing illulion of the imagination, 
that carries us back to the golden age of the poets, and foothes 
us into a temporary forgetfulnefs of all the vice and the artifice, 
the cares and perplexitiesjpf real life. There is feme period in 
evory man’s life, in which he has fancied that happinefs and in- 
nocence were to be found among cottages and pailures, and>.de* 
fired to tetire from the buftlc and corruption of the world, to 
fome elegant and Ample feclufion ; and, as often as fpleen or 
difappointment turn back his thoughts to this vifion of his 
'childhood, the diifipation and confiraint of a city life always 
prefent themfelves as objects of feern and detefiation. What- 
ever tends, tlicrefore^ to recal our thoughts to thofe incongru-' 
ous objeSsy is mtfplaced In foch a poem ; it difpels the illufion, 
by the hcJp''of which alone, f«ch themes are capable of picafing, 
and difitaus the imagination from the train of images that en- 
gralTed it. j^ow, this fatuity which is not chargeable either up- 
on Virgil or Thotnfon, M. dc Lille has ccrtaiirly committed* 
HSPbegins his encomium on a country life, with (bme critical 
remarks on the regulation of private theatres, atld ettteiiams )ris. 
reisers with a long enumeration of pompous villas^ and 
princes that inhabit them. He is conilantly interfperfing farcaftic 
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:md pointed reiie£lians upon the diffipated and luxurioudf and 
has compoled the greater part of his poem in fuch an epigranw 
matic and courtjy (tyle, as is altogether unfuitable to tiie fubjefla 
upon which he i& employed. Although enamoured of rural ol>- 
je£):$ and employments, he feems anxious to convince his court- 
ly readers, tmt he is as familiar as they can be with the lan- 
guage and occupations of the polite world ; and that, though 
he choofes to (hew his fenfibillty to obfcure and fentimental p!ea- 
futes, he poflelTes all the urbanity and accomplilhments of a 
gentlemen and a courtier. His wdiole (lyle is infe£ted with this 
peculiarity \ he cannot avoid an ingenious turn, or a brillianit; 
antithefis ; and inilead of the (imple and enthunaftic votary of 
nature and virtue, he frequently appears like a fine gentleman 
paying compliments to the fylvan goddeflcs. 

Upon the whole, we think that the genius of M. de Lille is 
rather of a pleafing, than a powerful character; and that the, 
delicacy of his tafte, and the elegance of his language, area, 
good deal more remarkable, than the force of his imagination, 
or the originality of his invention. He will be relifhed moftj, 
wc conceive, by thofc who admire rather the art, than the na- 
ture of poetry ; and though he will give delight to almpft all 
who have been trained to the admiration of elegance, by the ha- 
bitual ftudy of fine w'riters, he will fcarcely ever be found fpeak- 
ing in that univerfal language, by the ufe of which, Shakefperc* 
has found his way, from the clofet of the (iudent, into the work- 
Ihops of our manufafturers, and the cottages of our peafantry*' 
It is now proper, how^ever, to leave thofe general obfervations 
upon the poetical charadler of the author, .and to inquire how 
be has acquitted himfelf in the publication now before us’. 

There is fometbiiig fingular in the hifto^ of this publication 
M. de Lille emigrated from France foon after the beginning of 
the Revolution, and took refuge, feveral years ago, in England* 
There he compofed that edition of the prefent poem, the title of 
wluch (lands nrft at the head of this article, and fent the manu- 
feripe to be printed, under the care of his friend M. de Merv^ 
While the Work was going tlirough the prefs, however, in the 
beginning of the prefent year, the impaired (late of his health, as* 
we are informed, made him yield to the folicitatums of the Confular 
cabinet, and confent to return to lus native country. Soon after 
his eftablifliment at Paris, and before the London bookfellers ha4 
been able to complete die firft pubUoation, they were furpriied to 
find, that an edition had been publiflied in France, under the im- 
mediate infpe£bion of the author ; in which feveral paiTages that 

tme gwea Q^ac9 to go¥etaueat| fupprefled» 
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sitid large additions are made, in a ftyle more courtly and ingra- 
tiating. Wc fliall take notice of the moft confidetaW of thefe 
variations, as we go along ; 6nly premifing, in this place, that 
the largeft of the retrenched paffages related to the atrocities that 
were perpetrated in the late^ invafion of Switzerland, and that 
the moft remarkable addition confifts in a congratulatory ad drcfs 
to the French people, upon the rc-eftabliftiment of their religion, 
and the rcftoration of peaceful purfuits. The praife and commi-* 
feration of the Royal himily is retained, without any qualification. 
The London edition, it may be obferved, contains, in the notes, 
aU the additions that have been made in that of Paris. 

The plan of the poem, we c »rraot help thinking, is fomewhat feho- 
laftic and formal. The fubjccl: is Pity — or the aflive principle of 
benevolence towards the dillrcITed : and, to illultrate the operations 
of this principle with the happieil pocticil elTcft, the author lias 
been able to bethink liimfelf of no better plan, than to begin with 
deferibing the duties that are owing to the inistortuncs of horfes, 
dogs, and other domeftic animals : then, by a cautious and gra- 
dual afeent, he proceeds to the miferies of Haves and hired fer- 
vants ; ' and at laft arrives ,at the diftrefles of iellow-citizens, pa- 
rents, and friends, with their correfponding fympathies, and ap- 
propriate degrees of companion. This fcale of misfortune and 
pity occupies the firft canto. The fecond treats of the ‘ Pity of 
Governments,’ and has, for its fubjeft, the cafe of debtors, con- 
vids, and all manner of fick and unhappy perfons, in public hof- 
pitals, prifons, or garrifons. The two laft cantos are confe- 
crated to the miferies of the Revolutions the third containing 
a detail of the objefts of pity, during the reign of terror, among 
wbqm the Royal fufferCrs hold tlic mpft diftinguiflicd place \ and 
the iburth treating of thofe particular cafes of revolutionary dif^ 
ttefs, that arofe Iron? the confifeation of property, and tilt ex- 
patiiation of the individual. In the adjuftment of this plan, there 
IS certainly no great artifice of method : the parts do not natural- 
ly fuggett each other, nor arc they fo appropriated to their places, 
as not to be interchanged w'ithout obvious difadvantage. This, 
however, is partly tht fault of the fubje£i: : a poem upon pity 
znuft necefiarily Confift of a (eiriesof pidures and illuftrations ; and 
the author can only be blamed for having fcle£ked them injudi- 
cibufly, or for having fubjeded them to a fantaftic and unnatural 
urran^ment. 

firfll canto is almoft entirety engaged in the moft hopelefs 
49 ^mon-places of poetry. Upon the mbjcdl of cruelt;^ .t6 ani- 
mals, the fage of Samos is brought in, with ‘ his ufual of 
lowing oxen, and bleating fheep $ abd the oration which Thom- 
Joa imitated from Ovid, is h^e elegantly tranfls^ed fitim 

Thomfbn* 
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^rhomfon. The iniquity of horfe-racing is expofed in a very long 
homily, and the abominations of the flave^trade are detailed in 
the accuftomed manner* There is fome magnificent verOfication 
in all this ; but there are alfo many^pafTages, which, to an Engliih 
ear at leaft, appear extremely tame and awkward. The fubjed 
of animal mifery is announced, for inilance, in thefe lines, which 
wc really fuppoied at fir ft to relate to the pcafantry. 

* VoUA done, foyez d’abord le fujet de mes chants, 

O V0118, qui fecondez, ou qiii peuplez nos champs ! ’ p* 5 * 
There is fomething miferably unfuccefsful, and almoft ridiculous, 
in the following attempt to give great intereft and energy to a wcH 
known anecdote. 

‘Tel ne fut point Hogart : fa main compatilfantc 
Traga des animaiix I’hilloirc attendrilTantc. 

I)e la, ce noble 6lan, ces admirablcs mots 
D’une ame guiereufe ct fenfiblc a leurs maux, 

Qiii, voy:uit des coiirfiers tortures par leur maftre, 

S*ccric 1 “ O coeur barbare, homme dur, qui peut-^tre 
Au fein de ton ami plongeroie le poignard, 

“ Tu n’as done jamais vu Ics peintures d^Hogart I ** p. 9* 

The tranfition to the horrors of the flave-trade, is made in this 
intolerable coupjet. 

* Tairai-je ces enfans de la rive Africaine 

Qui cultivcnt pour nous la terre Amcricaine ? ^ p. 14. 

One of the moft ftriking inftances of a tafte that is certainly 
foreign, and, wo arc almoft perfuaded, is alfo falfe, occurs in the 
beginning of the ftory of Fidelia, which M. de Lille has verfified 
from one of the papers of the Speftator, with great elegance and 
great exadtnefs. Addifon had called his heroine a beautiful 
young woman, and had faid that Ihe was beloved by a young man 
of great merit. The French accidemician thus pnproves thefe 
fimple exprciRons : 

‘ Au clfcau dc Scopas, mcme an pinceau d* Apelle 
l^a Bcaute que jc chante cCit fervi de modele* 

Un ainaiit I'adoruit, tcl que le Dieu d’amour 

L*cut choifi pour charmer les Nymphos de fa cour. * p* t?* 

In a lamentation over Ins own blindnefs, the general idea of 
which is evidently borrowed froift Milton, M. de Lille goes out 
of his way to make the following unncccflary attack on the poli* 
ticiil principles of that great man : 

‘ Je n’eus ni fes talciis, ni fa l^che foiblefle : 

Admirable poetc ct mauvais citoyen, 

II outragea fon nialtre, et j’ai chante le mien. ^ p. ao. 

We cannot help wifliing, that, among the pafTages which are 
fupprefled in tlic edition 01 Paris, M. de Lille had had the grace 
VOL. III. KO. C to 
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t6 eXpunjjc this alfo. We do not know with what propriety the 
appellation of * lache foiblofl'e’ can be applied to tlie (tom and un- 
bending republieaiiifm of Milton j but we are pcrfiiadcd, that he 
would not have purchafed the protedion of his opponents by any 
weak compliance»s ; and that he would never have fiipprcfled or 
altered any paflage in liis immortal poem, merely becaul'c it might 
have given offence to the Royal cenfors of the day. 

The canto ends with a pleafing, but foraewhat puerile ftory, 
of the virtuous Mopfus, whofe cottage was burned down, and the 
fcnfible Dormond, who fecrctly contrived to build him another, fo 
very like the old one, as to produce an amufing furprife. 

• Ses miirs, vicillis par Part, offrent mcme coup d’ocil ; 

Semblahle en eft Pentree, ct femblable cll le fcnil. 

C’t’ll leiir incmc buffet, e’ett leur moclcHc table ; 

Nonibre egal d’aiiiinaux a people leur etable. 

Et jufque dans leur cour, un nombre egal d’oifcaux 
Eft perclic fur It s toitSy ou nage dans It s eaux. 

Seulement leur vieux coq, qiPavoient fauve fes ailes, 

Ne reconnoiffoit plus fes amantes nouvelles. ’ — 

* De fes hochets perdus, foil unique trefor, 

Seul, leur plus jcuiie enfant fo dcfoloit encor ; 

On apaife fes cris. Cependaiit la chaumiere 
A repris du travail Padtivite premise, 

Les rofeaux avec art s’cnlaceiit aiix rof<*aux ; 

J’entends tourner la roue et rouler les fjfeaux. * p. 27. 28, 

Thefe Hr."*s lire certainly beautiful 5 and the incidents, though 
foinewhiit too vigenioujly imagined, muft be allowed to be natu- 
ral, and flrictly in harmony Mntli the whole defign. 

The Second canto is, on the whole, rather dull. There is no- 
tliiiig fo eafy, and nothing fo tedious, as difforrations on the mi- 
fenes of captivity, war, fickncfs, and tlie ether corporated plagues 
of human life. The pifture of the prifoner is copied, or rather 
exactly tranllated, from Cowper’s fine Ikctch of the BafLilc : only 
the ftriking circurnftance of his feeking to wear out the tedious 
time by counting the iron Ituds on his door in all diretlions, and 
beginning again when the ciilculation is completed, is omitted by 
the Frerilh poet, as too whimfical, anti too little dignified, for 
his elaborate couplets. In return, however, he has added to the 
defeription of tlie Engliih poet, by infonning us, that ^ the 
Vault is tfaA prifoner’s (ky, and the walls his horizon. ’ Wc have 
^jj[eafon to be proud, we think, of tlie difference in the national 
.^alle of the two writers. 

M. de Lille is very poetically angry at the injuftice of thofe 
laws that condemn a debtor to imprifonment ; and is for allowing 
maniacs to range among flowers and fountains, inttead of fhutting 
them up in folitary dungeon^. He is eloquent, moreo^^er, upon 

the 
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the cftablifliment at^ Botanybay, and declaims againll folitary con- 
riiK-mcnt as a piece of unneccflary cruelty. The liighell poetical 
t:dcnts would fcarcely have felefted for their theme fuch vulgar 
prejudices, as muft be difiipated by the lowed degree of political 
information. The prifon feenes are clofed with a tranflation of 
Dr Darviln’s p.uu'gyric upon the celebrated Howard, in which 
M. de Lille approaches nearer to his original than in any of his 
other iinltntions ; yet there is fomctiiiiig decidedly French in this 
clafTiail introdudlion — 

‘ Qu’on nc me vantc plus les malhcurs vagabonds . 

De ce n)i voyageur, pere de Tclcmaquc, * p. 34, 
in the defeription of dungeons — 

* Habitcfi par la inert, ct paves d’olTcmens. * p. 35. 

and in the idea of a prifoner Htuling the embraces of his wife and 
children a plcafant exchange for his fetters. 

In the defeription of the hofpitals, there is a great deal of ftrong 
painting. The following lines, however, have too 'much of the 
tone of fatire for the place in which they occur. 

* La, le long de ces lits, ou gemit Ic malheur, 

Viflimc des fecours, plus que de la douleur, 

L ’ignorance, en couraiit, fait fa ronde homicide, 

L’indilFerence obfei-vc, et Ic hafard decide. ’ p* 37* 

In this canto, about 150 verfes, deferiptive of the outrages that 
were perpetrated by the French armies in their lall invafioh of 
Switzerland, are fupprefTed in the Paris edition : and a part of 
the defeription is applied to the cafe of civil war in general. 
Though we by no means approve of the motive which has diftated 
this retrenchment, we cannot fay that the poem has fuffered any 
great injury from it. The lines in quell ion contained an over- 
loaded and dill'ule defeription of burning and butchery. Echo 
repeating groatis, and Pity converted into revenge. There is one 
couplet we ihould have been forry to lofe, deferibing that inglo- 
rious felfilhnefs, 

* Qui, fa9onnant au joug les peuples abattus. 

Sans ofer les forfaits, affoupit les vertus. ' 

Of the lines that have been retained and applied to a lefs of- 
fenfive fubjedl, the following are among the molt powerful, and 
afford a good fpecimeii of that elaborate and artificial llykvin 
which M. de Lille feeks for force in antithefis, and fublimity in 
exaggeration. 

‘ De la vierge a genoux leur rage ouvre les fiancs, 

S’irrite fans obltaclo, egorge fans colere, 

Et, s’il n’cfi teiut dc fang, I’or ne fauroit lui plaire, 

. Tout ce qui du pafsc gardoit le fouvenir. 

Tout cc qui proxnettoit un bonheur a venir, 
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Tout ce qui du preicnt accroft la jouillance^ 

, Les monume/is des arts, ceiix de la bienfaifance» 

Tout fubh leur fureur : s’il olFre un trait humaiiiy 
L’airain trouve un bourreau, le marbre un aflaifm. * p- 47. 

The canto .ends with the war of La Vendee, and an exhorta- 
tion to peace and reconciliation, which the author 'puts into die 
mouth of Pity. 

The Third canto, wliich relates entirely to the famous events 
of the Revolution, treats, of courfe, of a fubjec^ with which every 
oiu' is alrc iidy fan*]liar and difguflcd. The atrocities of the days 
of prolciiption, and the circandlances of horror which accom- 
panied the fate of many eminent individuals, can no longer be read 
W'ich curiofity, and could L'arccJy ever be read with pleafurc. 
They have been famvied fo long in the ears of all Europe, that 
few people can now be found to liilen to them ; and wc doubt if 
even the charm cf M. de Lillees verification will carry many 
readers through the uniform and difgultiiig details with which 
this pin of hi«i poem is charged. We have the delations and de- 
diflru/T, and the fK^yadcs^ and the fuff lades ^ and even the civic 
marriages, (which he calls, very {imply, * hymens qu*on abhorre, *) 
and all the terrible etcatera of revolutionary enormities, detailed 
and deferibed nt full length in this canto. We are told, more- 
over, that Robefpierre and Danlon have at lall gone * to terrify 
the devils with their horrible countenances in hell;* and im- 
mediately after, the poet comes with a violent complaint • againft 
Nature, for abetting all thofe crimes ; and is very angry with the 
fire for burning the houfes of the loyaliils, and -with the earth for 
being a receiver of their dead bodies. We infert this extraordi- 
nary paiTage. 

^ Que diVje ? la nature, 6 comble dc nos maux ! < 

De tou6 fee ^^tuens feconde noa bourreaux. 

Dans leurs cachots impure Pair infe£^e la vie ^ 

Le feu dans lea haineaux promene Piiicendie ; 

Et la terre complice, en fea avides flaqcs, 

Recele par milliers lea cadavrea fangbna. * p- dj. 

This may be thought very fine in M. dc Lille ; but wc arc cer- 
tain that it would appear abfolutely childifii and abfurd in any 
Englifh .writer. 

After going over the melancholy fate of M. de Briflac, Mad. 
de Lambji^cl and fome other vi<^Ims of lefs note, the author 
comes t&me misfortunes of the Royal family. It is impoiEble to 
to read, in any narrative, the hiftoi'y of the outrages and barbarity 
with which tnc unfortunate Louis^ was treated, without feeling . 
compaflion for his fufierings, and indignation towards his wrfe- 
cutors. But we are not fure if an inflated rhetorical imfeienta- 
iu^ as of M. de l^i is aot, upoa the whole, lefs 
' ■* ' " topreffive 
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impreffive than a plain profe narrative. The latter has more the 
air of truth and authenticity ; and where the reality is fo tragical- 
ly interefting, there is no room for fiction or eloquence to dif- 
play their illufions. Befides, the cataftrophe is fo well Icnown, 
and prefles fo conftantly upon the nn:ui, that the detail of minor 
fufFerings produces fcarcely any ciTeck, and excites but a final! fliarc 
of our lympathy. When Mr Burke publilhed his Reflc£lions, the 
account of the return from Verfailles produced an extraordinary 
intereil \ but after the blood of Louis and his confort had flowed, 
upon a public fcatFold, we do not think that it was very judicious 
in M. de Lille to dwell upon it at fo great length in this canto. 
The whole progrefe of the King^s trial, depofition, condemnation^ 
and death, are then narrated in the fame minute declamatory ftyle# 
and a paflage of at lead 200 lines, reads exa£kly like a verfmeation 
of fome turgid and fonorous funeral oration. In one place he 
breaks out into this dignified exclamation, 

^ Noirs efprits des Enfers, quel confeil tenebreux 
Inventa, dites-moi, ces traitemens aflireux ? ’ p. 74. 

At another ftage of the proceeding, it is impofllble, we are told, 
that any thing can be worfe ; and Pity is exhorted to dry her 
tears. Then fomething worfe is announced, and the poet will 
not believe it ; and yields at length, with great agitation, to the 
dreadful certainty ! In a ftory fo well known, this is very inju- 
dicious trifling. When he comes to the execuiion, he breaks olf 
in this cold and aflefkcd manner : 

* Ces tableaux font horreur : et je peins la Pitic ! * p. 77. 

And then he concludes in the very fiylc of a comnion-phcc 
preacher, by recollefling that the Royal Martyr is no object of 
pity ; and by telling the angels to take their lyres of gold, and re- 
< eivc him with triumphal palms 1 'Hns we cannot Jielp thinking 
a little profane ; but the following lines, in which he lets himieli 
down lb familiiiily to his mortal fubjeft, appear to us to be flill 
worfe. 

‘ Mais, d’ou vient tout a coup qne reon toeur fe relTcrrc ^ 

Hdlas ! il faut des ciciix revcT.ir fur la tcirc ! 

. Louis en vain afliAe anx ceicltes concerts ; 

Les cieux font imparfaita, I'on cpuufc efi aux fers. ’ P* 77* 

The fucceflive immolation of the Queen, Madame Elifabctli, 
and the Dauphin, is then narrated in the lame flyJe, and witli 
equal heavinefs and labour of compofition. Tiie canto terminates 
with an encomium on the heroic fortitude with which a multitude 
of beautiful women encountered a public death in that period oi* 
4 iftra£iion. Of thofe lovely vifkiins, he fays, with more prettinels 
than pathos. 

C3 iPih 
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< Pres d’elles du trepas I’afped eft moins afPreux. 

La beauie» fur ia mort exer9ant Ton empire, 

L’adoucit d’uD regard, Pembelllt d'un fourire. ’ p. 90. 

The three virgins of Verdun j who .were facrificcd togctlier, 
are then celebrated in the fame manner ^ and the canto is clufed 
with the following propofal for commemorating their fate, by an 
annual feflival in their honour. M.. de Lille, who really docs 
not fucceed at all in tragical defcriptioiis and fccnes of blood, rc- 
fumes all his powers of fafeination, in fketching out the pailoral 
imagery and rural innocence of this romantic foleinnity. 'I'hc 
following Verfes, which are in the true tafte of ‘ les Jardins, ’ 
c’amc upon us with a refrefliing fwcetnefs after wading through 
fo many oceans of blood. 

8 Mats s’il eft quelque lieu, quelques vallons deferts 
Lpargnes des tyrans, ignores des pervers. 

La, jc veux qu’on C^lebre unc fete touchante, 

Aimable comme vous, comme vous innocentc. 

Ce la j’ecarterai les images de deuil, 

La, ce fexe charmaat, dant vous £tC8 Porgueil, 

Dans la jeune faifon reviendra chaque annee, 

Confoler par Tee chants votr^ ombre infortunce. 
f* Salut, objets touchans, ” diront-ellcs cn choeur, 

<8 Salut, de notre Texe irreparable hoiineur ! 

<8 Le temps, qut rajeunit et vicIlUt la nature, 
f8 Ramene Ics z^phirs, Ics fleurs et la verdure ; 
j, «8 Mais les ans dans leur cours ne raroeneront pas 
«« Unc vertu ii rare unic a tant d’appas, 

88 Efpoir de vos parens, ornement dc votre age, 

‘8 Vous eutes beaute, vous eutes le courage, 

88 Vous vites fans eftroi le fanglant tribunal, ^ 

*8 Vos fronts n’ont point pali fous le couteau fatal. ” 

■I ■ 88 Adieu : quand le printemps reprendra fee guirlaudcs, 

88 Nous reviendrons encor vous porter nos offr;indc8 ; 

88 Aujourd’hui recevtz ces dc^ns confolateurs, 

> 8< Nos hymnes, nos regrets, nos larmes et nos fleurs I p. 92. 93. 

The laft canto is, at Icaft in the London edition, very much 
in the ftyle of the preceding one, and might have formed a con- 
tinuation of it, indeed, if it would not have been too long. It 
proceeds in a ftyle, which we are rather furprifed that the Con- 
fular cenlbrs have not corre^ed, to enlarge upon the evils that 
France has fuffered by the deftruftion of her royalty, and to 
expatiate upon the abfurd appearance that many of her new 
in^rs make, in fituadons fo op|p(ite to their original. The ftate 
MH^ciety appears, fays he, very childiftily, as much difordered as 
'^Krood would do with its branches in the mund, and its roots in 
’ The unfortunate emigrants are wen commemor;;ted in 
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a paflage, that has borrowed the greater part of its beauties from 
the Deferted Village, and are compared to the liraelites, during 
their captivity in Babylon : upon occafion of which fimile, a very 
beautiful paraphrafe of the 137th pfalm is inferted. After this 
there occurs, in the I-ondon edition, a very long paflage, crying 
out againft the coiififcutiou of property that took place, and afking 
^ the god Termes ’ what he thinks of thofc terrible doings. The po- 
etical merit of tliefe 150 lines is not great ; but M. de Lille, when 
at Paris, probably repented him in a particular manner of the foJ*' 
lowing : 

■ -■ ■ ‘ M:us j^eniends des flatteurs 

Dementir lachement ines vers accufuteurs. 

Tout change,** dlt-oo, ‘‘ et Ic pouvoir reparc 
La longue iniqniic J’uii regime barbare. ** 

Sans doute : le Ftrin9ois, malhcureux dcpouillc, 

Peut rentrer fur un fol de carnage fouillc, 

Pent errer fur ies miirs hvibitcs par fea peres. 

Voir fes blc.s moifTonriC'* par dcs mains ctrangercs, 

£t, par fes fouvenir^i dochire de plus pres, 

Joindre k tant d'autres maux le tournnent dee regrets. 

Ah J quel cxil afFreux cgalc ce fupplicel * 

After this, there comes a very animated addrefs to the kings 
mid rulers of the world, in belialf of the emigrating royaliits. 
Though this is perhaps the bell political paflage in the poem, it 
IS too long to be extrafted^ Our reader^ may judge of the llyK* 
of it from the following verfes : 

* Non, non ; le temps ii’eH phis, oii la foumiflioii, 

D*un amour idolatre heiireiife illulion, 

Knvironnoit le troiie : une raifon hardie, 
l)e ce vieil univers iioiivelle inaladie, 

Calciile fes devoirs, ct dilculc vos droits ; 

80U8 la pourpre avilie inten'uge les Rois, 

Defenchaute I^cfprit, et paralyfe Paine ; 

Du feu chevalerefquc eteint la iioblc flainme ; 

De Petat focial defordemne les rangs. * p. loz-j. 

At this period, the poet leems to have recolleilTlcd that he was 
wandering a little from the proper fubje^t of his poem ; and to make 
amends, he fuddenly burfls out into a new invocation to I^ity, de- 
clares that no other lubje£l is worthy of his mufe, and copies two 
long palTages from Virgi) to fliow, in general, how much intcrett 
the language of compaflion can give to a poetical compofition; 
Having perfonned this evolution in honour of ‘ La Pitie, ’ the 
poet wheels round again to his revolutionary diflertation, and com-r 
memorates the hofpitality of disrerfe princes and nations towards 
the unhappy eipigrants who had implored their protcdlion. The 
to England is particularly full and flattering : wc fliould 
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be Inclined to fufpeft that the following verfes will not be very 
popular at Paris : 

* Tes lois font la raifon ; tes moours font la fageffe, 

Tes femmes la beaute» leur difeours la candeur, 

Leiir maintien la d^cence, et leur teint la pudeur, 

Tu joins les fruits des arts aux dons de la fortune^ 

Le tonnere de Mars aii trident de Neptune, 

Tant6t, foulaiit aux pieds Pathee audacieiix, 

C’eft Minerve s’armant pour la caufe des Dieiix ; 

Tant'!k, fille de mers, belle, fraiche et fccondc, 

C’eft Venus s’ jlevant de Pempire de Potide. * p. i lo. 

After this, there is introduced a lon;^ romantic epifode, con- 
taining the adventures of an interelling emig:*ant, wJio, in his 
wanderings over tlie great deferts of the world, fortun.itely 
ftumbles upon the retreat of another cinigratit, who had eftah- 
liHied himfelf, like Robinfon Crufoe (it is the author’s own fi- 
mile) wdtli his wife and family in the iblitavy wt'ods of America, 
and who detains his ancient Parihan friend to ni.ik'? their fociety 
more comfortable. There is forne pretry hiuillcape painting in 
this part of the work; but the ftory is fpoiled by an attempt at 
too great refinement ; and we could foarcely help laughing, when 
we were flopped, in following the courlb of this heart-fick exile, 
to be informed that he was a curious hotanift, and that 
♦ De nombreux vrgetaux, dans fa courfe intrt'pidc, 

Avoient deja grofli fon porte-fcuillt* avide. * 

A part of this epilbde, it leems, was written by M. de Iilllo en- 
tirely from , his own invention: but he was -aflerwards delighted 
to find that fuch an incident had aftually occurred, and mvxielleil 
the conclufion of it according to authentic information. 

From this point, tlierc is fcarcely any relernblarjce between the 
London and the Paris editions, llic fonner contains a long eu- 
logium upon the army of Conde, and on the princes of the blood 
royal ; an addrefs to the author’s ancient patron, le Due d’Artcus ; 
and a caution to the emigrants, not to be tempted back to Prance 
by the infidious proniifes of the new goveriunent. The French 

2 leaves all this out, and concludes with a congratulatory ad- 
on the reftoration of civil order and religious rites, and on 
the return of fecurity and peace after fo loitg a tempeft. In point 
of poetical beauty, w^e are forry to fay, that tlie latter edition 
appears to^us to have the advantage. There arc fomc fine ex- 
preffions of a loyal devotion, no doubt, in the addrefs to the 
princes ; but the whole paflage is infected with fo much pe- 
dantry, and is compofed in a t'#fte fo decidedly French, that no 
Lnglilh critic can be expelled to fliow it much mercy. What 
«:an be faid, for ipflance, for fuch ^ cold fcholaftic conceit as the 
/o}low^ing ? 
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‘ Qu^on ne me vaiite plus ce triple G^rion 
Do lit trois ames mouvoient la mafle ^pouvantable i 
J^aime a voir, furpaflant Ics recks de la fable, 

Un mCme cfprit mouvoir trois hcros a la fois. 

Conde, Bourbon, E-ighien fe font d’autres Rocroys. * 

But the circumltance that gives a decided fiiperiority ,to thofo 
verfes in which M. de JjiJle muft be admitted, we are afraid, to 
have recorded his own defertlon from the caufc of his patrons, 
is the fingiilar adaptation of the fnhjecl: to his peculiar powers of 
defevipHon. He is not formed by my mc'nns for recording deeds 
of blood, or feenes of terrible contention ; but in the elegant 
and touching delineation of riillio icenery and innocent occupa- 
tions, he is perhaps without a rival among die writers of modern 
Europe. We have no hefitafion in faying, that the following 
verfes upon the refloration of religion, which do not appear in 
the text of the London edition, are by far the moll beautiful in 
the whole poem : 

♦ .le les ivvois ciifin, ces tribunaux, ou Dieu 
Ecoute du reir.urds rattendrifl’ant aveu ; 

Ces vafes du BapUnic, ou ks chefs des families 
.Viejuicnt purif’cr ct lours ills et lours iilles^ 

Mv mo do VOS dochers I’airain confolateiir, 

Quo pour un vil proiit un bras profanateur 

Eit defceiidore a lours piedb, romontc vers Iciir fak^ 

Du patron du hamcau proclanio eiicor la fdte. 

II voiis appelle ciicoix; aux chants roligicux, 

Qui montont do la terre a la voute des cieux ; 

Au facrifice augufte, a la faintc tribune, 

Ou Porateiir cliretien confole Pinfortune ; 

Domande encor des voeux pour les mortels fouffrans. 

Pour Ponfant nouveau-ne, pour les vieillards mourans ; 

Guide encor le berger, errant dans k*s campagne, 

Qu’attendent fes enfans et fa chcre ctimpagne, 

Qui, parmi les frimas, egarc dans la nuit, 

Bciiit, on avan^ant, Ic fon qui le conduit, 

Et, fur le coq dore, Phonneur de fon village, 

Vers le toit patcrncl dirige fon voyage, * p* i *4-5* 

We may add the following charming defeription of a vernal fcf- 
tival in the country : 

* Et, des q«e Mai fourif, les agrefles peupladcs 
Reprennent dans les champs Icurs longues promenades, 

A peine de nos cours le cliantre matinal, 

De cettc gi-ande f^te a donne le lignal, 

Femmes, enfans, vieillards, ruilique caravane, 

£n foule ont defert^ le chateau, la cabane, 

A la porte du temple, avec ordre range, 

Eb dnix files deja le peuple e(l partag^. 


£nfii2> 
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£nfin, parolt du lieu le cui^ refpefiable, 

£t da troupeau cheri le paileur charitable. 

JLui-m^me il a regie Pordre de ce beau jour. 

La route, les repos, le depart, le retour. 

Ils partent : des zcphirs Phaleine printanniere, 

SouiHe, et vicnt fe jouer dans leur riche banniere. 

I>c leurs aubes de lin, et de leurs Wanes furplis, 

Le vent frais du matin fait voltiger Jes plis ; 

La chappe aux boffes d’or, la ceinture dc foie, 

Dans les champs ctonnes en pompe fe deplpie, 

Et, de la Piete, I’impofant appareil 
Vient s’embellir encore aux rayons du foleil. 

Ils marchent : Paubepine a parfume lour route ; 

On cjtoie en chaiitant Ic fleuve, le ruiflR'aii ; 

Un nuage de fleurs pleiit de chaque arbrifleaii ; 

Et leurs pieds, en glifl'ant fur la terre arrof^c, 

En liquides rubis difperfent la rofee. 

On franchit les forets, les taillis. Its biiifTons, 

Et la verte peloufe, et les jaanes moiflbns, 

Quelquefois, au fommet d’une haute coUine, 

Qui fur les champs voifins avec orgueil demine, 

L’homme du cief ctend fes vencrables ma^ns ; 

Pour la grappe naiifante et pour les jcunes grains, 

II invoque le ciel.— - 
O riant Chanonat ! d fortune fejour ! 

^ Je cruirai voir encor ces beaux lieux, ce beau jour, 

Ou, fier d’accompagner le faint pclcrinage, 

.Enfant, je me mdois aux eiifans du village ! ^ p. 125 — 9* 

Upon the whole, we think this poem decidedly inferior, in 
point of intere(]l: and beauty, to either of M. de Lille’s perform- 
ances upon rural fubjecls. His didlion and verfiflcation,.^ indeed, 
are almoft uniformly harmonious and elegant : but he wants fim- 
plicity and force for the higher departments of poetry, and com- 
monly falls into a ftyle of declamatory exaggeration and difoa'der, 
whenever he abandons his old and appropriate fubjecis. ' Les 
Jardins,’ we have no doubt, will long be admired over all Europe : 
but M. de Lille mud not expedl tQ go down to poderity as the 
poet of the Revolutionr 


Art. III. TrcttfS df MineraJo^ie, ParlcCitoyen Haiiy, cn Cinq Vo- 
lup\cs/ldnnt un contjent 86 Planches: 'a Paris, an 10, (1801.) 

F rom its intimate dependance on chemidry, mineralc^jr has 
prohted exteniively by the recent difeoveries in that fcience. 
The compofitiori of minerals has been illudratcd by ingenious and 
delicate analyfis, and the nundier of .fimple fubdances has been 
Increafed by the difeoyery of new earths and new metals. The 
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fame accuracy of refearch that has enlarged the number of com- 
ponents, has diminiflicd the eftimated number of compounded 
bodies, by pro\ing the frivolity of many fuperficial dillindiions 
which had been regarded as fpccific, and by eftablilhing precife 
criteria of eflbntial ilifTerenccs. 

The advance and amplification of the fcience has neceffarlly 
rendered every fyftcmatic M'^ork obfoletc. The efforts by which 
the ftrenuous mind of Linnaeus endeavoured to pierce the dark- 
nefs in which mineralogy was previoiifly enveloped, now appear 
ill direided ; and though the fagacity of Cronftedt, and the acute- 
nefs of Wallerins, may continue to claim our admiration, he who 
would attempt to reconcile the modern difcoverics with theif 
fyftems or arrangement, would find himfclf involved in the mod 
inextricable confufiori. Yet, fince ihoir time, almoll all the fyf- 
tems of mineralogy wliich have iffued from the prefs have con- 
curred in retaining the greater part of their defetls, and contri- 
buted to perpetuate error by vicious arrangement and inaccurate 
defeription. I'hc Germans have, for the moll part, contented 
thcmfelvcs with pillaging and mutilating the lectures of Werner; 
and the otlicr nations of Europe have generally been fatisfied 
with doing into their rofpe^live languages tlie Tuctonic lucubra- 
tions. By tins tranfmiitation, we cannot fay that they have ge- 
nerally improved. Diirufion lias become prolixity, obfeurity un- 
inieliigible, the old blimd('rs have been rcligioully retained, and 
an innumerable hoft of new'' abfurdities has been engendered. ^ 

A treatife on mineralogy, exhibiting a corretl view of the pre- 
fent ftate of our knowledge, was therefore a moll important de^ 
ftdcratvm in this department of fcience ; which the prefent pub- 
lication of M. Ilaliy has done much to fupply. His theory of 
cryllallization has been in fume degree previoufly communicated 
to the public by his papers in the Journal des Mines ; artd its fin- 
gular ingenuity and utility mull have been univerfally perceived. 
The fame theory is now" prefented in the moll complete form ; 
enriched with every fubordinate illuftrati'on ; applied to the invef- 
tigation and defeription of minerals w"ith infinite doxtt^rity ; and 
combined with a judicious fclertion of all the mineralogical fads 
which have been previoufly publiflied, or that may have occurred 
to his own obfervation, or to his colleagues in the Eccle des 
Mines ; from whofe generous contributions, and induftrious ex- 
ertions, his volumes have derived additional value. 

From thefe extenfive invelligations has refulted a treatife, in 
which miiicral()gy is exhibited at leaft in a new form, and a fyf- 
tem is delivered, differing from all that have preceded it, in ge- 
neral arrangement, individual divifion, and nomenclature. Before 
we esm deterinine* Vfb^ther e^traegrdinary innovations are 

. - " entitle^ 
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entitled to our unqualified approbation, it is neccfliiry to inquire, * 
whether they were aftually called for by the errors of the pre- 
vailing fyftems, and wliether they furnilh proper remedies for ac- 
knowledged defedls. 

From the uncertainty and obfeurity attending every infant 
fcience, the determination of tlie mineralogical fpecies has al- 
ways been a fubjeft of difpute. The operation of no general 
principle being recognifed, varieties have been wantonly confti- 
tuted into fpecics from the moft frivolous and fuperficial difler- 
ences, and the moil oppolite and difeordant fubilanccs have been 
violently united from fancied fimilitudes. Though the prodigious 
improvements of analytic chemiftry have thrown a firong and 
(leady light on fome of the mofli obfeure branches of mineralogy, 
its aflifiance is not adequate to the determination of every ambi- 
guous point ; and chemiftry itfclf is even yet too much in its in- 
fancy, for its decifions to be always confidered as an authority 
from which there is no appeal. By the means of analyfis, the 
combinations of earths and acids have been fully difcloled ; the 
mixtures of metals, and the refults of tlieir union with acids, 
gafCvS, and fulphur, have been fatisfadlorily developed : but the 
combinations of eartlis with earths, yield refults nearly fimilar 
from fubftanccs of the moft ftriking difTimilarity. In mineralo- 
gical charafter, and in the analyfis of different ipecimens of the 
fame mineral, as far as other tells can determine its identity, a 
'^iety of compofidon has been dete£led no lefs mortifying than 
unexpefted. Till the complicated operation of affinities is more 
perfeftly underftood, and we have learnt to correct by compen- 
fation tne errors they neceffarily create, we muft not implicitly 
rely on indications that may be fallacious. We muft endeavour, 
therefore, to find fome other criteria that may confirm thcT autho- 
rity of analyfis where its march is afiured, and its refults fatis- 
faftory, and may ferve as guides where its fteps are faltering aiul 
irregular. 

The precifion of crjjtalltne forms has not efcaped the attention 
of mineralogifts ; and they have not been wanting in their en- 
deavours to avail tbemfelves of it in diftinguifhing fpecies. Lin- 
naeus, who {urft engaged in this inquiry, was followed by Berg- 
man, whofe labours tended greatly to its advancement ; but it 
was referved for Kome de Lille to enlarge the hitherto narrow 
limits of^this branch of fcience, by eftimating angles witli pre- 
cifion, and deducing all ciyilals from the modification of a few . 
o^itive forms. ' oliough often fuccefsful in explaining the 
v%in of the moft complex fecondary forms, by means of the ima- 
truncations <and bevellings of a fimple folid, ibd immonfe 
aad great fagacky of thk inquirar were ji^uently 
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.baffletl, and he was reluftantly obliged to fuppofc that fome mi- 
nerals pofleflTed more than one original form, from which tlielr 
modifications were deduced. However ncceflary fuch a conclu- 
fion might appear, it was evidently inadmiflible, without fuppof- 
ing a deviation from that uniformity which is invariably found in 
the works of nature ; and even if the fyftem of Rome de Lille 
had been refeued from this mortifying concefllon, it would ft ill 
have been wholly unfit for the determination of minerals by their 
cryftals, as a few fimple folids would have been efteemed the 
common origin of numerous fubftances moll eflentially diftincEi. 

It was firft obferved by the truly ingenious and fcientific Mr 
Keir in his Chemical Diftionary, and. afterwards repeated by 
Bergman in his Opufciiln, that the fragments of calcareous fpar 
were invariably rhomboid al. Thcfe philofophers, however, pulh- 
cd their inquiry but little farther. About the fame time, though 
without being informed of their previous obfervations, the fame 
fadl occurred to M. Haiiy. Upon his inquiring •mind, it feems 
to have made a more powerful imprelfion, and he immediately 
extended the inveftigation. He found that every variety of cal- 
careous fpar yielded, on breaking, rhomboidal fragments, and was 
only divifible in diredkions parallel to the fites of thefe rhom- 
boids ; and tliat, from whichever of the diver fified cryftals of 
this fubftance the rhomboid was derived, its angles were inva- 
riably the fame. He found that fluate of lime yielded, by mecha- 
nical divifion, a nucleus which was invariably a regular odko- 
hadron. That from fulphuret of lead, lie always obtained a 
cube from fulphuret of zinc, a dodecahadron *, and that from 
every cryftal fufceptible cf mechanical divifion, a folid might be 
extradked that was common to all the cryftallized varieties of that 
fubftance. In many cafes, the divifion was performed with ac- 
curacy and facility •, the furfaces of the folid obtained were even> 
and fometimes brilliant j parallel to its fides, it was again divi- 
fible witii equal cafe ; and folids perfcdkly fimilar were generated, 
till they became fo fmall as to dude the obfervation of our fenfes ; 
but every attempt to divide, except in diredkions parallel to the 
fides originally obtained, was incftedkual, or produced only an 
irregular ffatkure. He alfo found, that in many inftances, where 
the attradkion of aggregation was fo powerful as to defy his 
efforts to extra £k this nucleus perfedk oi^ every fide, it was ftill 
capable of being developed, in certain diredkions, with fufficient 
accuracy to enable him to detedk its form, and apprec^ite it& 
anries. 

By a copious and diredk indudkion, he was enabled at laft to af- 
Certain this in;iportant fadk, that every mineral poffeffcs a form^ on 
wbieli all its diverfities of cryj(kalli2ation are dep^dent ; fiitce this 

form, 
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form^ and this only, can be cxtraAcd with equal facility from' 
them all, however they may be difguiied by apparent diflimilarity. ' 
The cryftals of minerals not unfrequently prefeiited this form ^ 
and all deviations from it appeared to have been produced by the 
operation of laws tliat regularly influenced the aggregation of the 
cryftallinc particles ; lince, after pufliing divlfion as far as our 
fenfes can follow its efFtfls, we find the form of the folids ob- 
tained to be mathematically the fame. M. Haiiy, therefore, con- 
ceived himfelf authorifed to conCdcr this rcfult as final, or ulti- 
mate, in relation to our faculties } and bcAowed on the nucleus 
die denomination of the integral molecule. 

When the form of the.cryftal is the fame as that of the mole- 
cule, each cryftal may be confidcrcd as an accumulation of mole- 
cules, arranged by fome fpecies of polarity. But though the ex- 
ternal form of the cryftal fometimes correfponds with that of the 
nucleus, it more frequently difters from it, and fometimes fo re- 
markably, that it appears iinpolTible to devife any laws by tlic ope- 
ration of which it could be obtained. Though the nature of fucli 
laws may remain for ever unknown, yet it is important to trace 
their efFedls, and to devife fome mode of explaining their opera- 
tion and refults, that may not be at variance with the firft princi- 
ples of the fcience it is intended to elucidate. Though the hypo- 
tliefis of iruncations readily explains alnioft any appearance, ac- 
commodates itfelf with wonderful flexibility to ditficulties, and 
introduces confiderable facility into the expreflion of even the 
more complicated cTyftalliiie forms, it is obviouily inadmilFiblc in 
any fyftem that aims at an approximation to truth ; becaufe it in- 
volves an idea of diminution and fubtraflion, direftly contrary to 
the moll eftablillied principle of cryftallization. It rendeas it ne- 
ceflary to fuppofe, that the fecondary forms of cryftals are gener- 
ated, by cutting large portions from the -furface of a primitive 
folid. But cryftallization never recedes. It produces the fecond- 
ary forms, not by abftradling any portion of the nucleus, but by 
accumulating additional mqlccuks on particular parts of it \ and 
on this moll important diilindlion is founded the explication 
which M. Haiiy has devifed. 

If their arrangement continue undifturbed, additional molecules 
can only increale the magnitude of the fulid. Each one will be 
depofited in order by the fide of another, till their united num- 
bers form a coat eiuending over one fide of the cryftal. But if 
Ae next coat of mReculeS) inftead of covering the whole plane, 
leave round the edges the breadth of one molecule uncovered, there 
will tlien be placed on the primitive cryftal a thin plane, Ibme- 
wbat lefe in dimenfions than the one on which it is fuperimpofed. 

bW| which ordered this decreafe, continue to ope- 
rate^ 
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ratc> and anolher plane ftill le& will be applied to the one already 
generated. Others will fucceed, each gradually and fymmetrically 
diminiffiing, till they terminate in a fingle molecule, forming the 
vertex of a pyramid, elevated, by the influence of this law of dc* 
creafe, upon one of the planes of the original folid ; and if the 
fame law has operated on the other planes, each qf them will be 
crowned with a fimilar pyramid. 

Such would be the operation of a decreafe, by one row of 
molecules on the edges of the planes. It may take place on the 
angles, inftcad of the edges. It is not confined to a dccrcafe of 
one row of molecules only ; for the decreafe may take place, by 
two or three rows in breadth, and one in height ; or by two or 
three in height, and one in breadth. More than one of thefe 
laws may operate at the fame time, in modifying the fame nucleus ; 
and, after the operation of one has reached a certain extent, it 
may be fufpended, aiul the fecoiidary form of the cryllal be com- 
pleted by the aftion of another. In IJiort, any, or all of thele 
laws, may operate at the fame time, or in fucceiLon, on the Tides 
and angles of the fame nucleus. 

Let it not be objected to this theory, that the fplendid pollflx 
with which the fuifaces of cryllals are frequently adonied, could 
never refult from the fteps with which the decreafe of the mole- 
cules muft furrow their fidcs, Wc mud not force any analogy 
between the grofliiefs of our mafonry and the architefture of na- 
ture. The molecules, of which cryftals are compofed, are, to our 
fenfes, infinitely fmall ; and the Ilep, formed by the decreafe of 
one, two, or tnree rows of molecules, mud be to us imper- 
ceptible. 

Let it not be objefted either that tlie admiflion of the laws of 
decreafe is unphilofophical j becaufe, from their variety, frcni 
their partial operation, and the facility with which any, or all of 
them, are reforted to, they appear capable of deriving any pcfTi- 
ble form from any conceivable nucleus. To this M. Haiiy has 
provided a reply. By an ingenious application of his mathemati- 
cal fcience, he l^as not only calculated the laws, by which the 
known fecondary forms of all crydais may be generated, but he 
has demondratcil, that it is iiT)jx>fiible, by any law of decreafe, to 
' derive certain fecondary forms from particular integral molecules ; 
and this demondration is the more important, as, in feveral iii-^ 
dances, it precludes tlie poffibility of confounding fubdances cf- 
fentially different, which the ambiguity of their other extcrn;il 
characters might have caufed to be erroneoufly aflbeiated. 

Where the indullry and dexterity of Mr Hauy have failed, in 
medianically extracting the integral molecule, he has difeovered 
its form, by an inverfe operation of the calculations that v/ovid 

have 
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have determined the fccondary forms, had he beeii put in poflef- 
fion of the primitive one. The geometrical propofitions, by 
which the accura» y of his dedudiicns is demonftrated, arc given 
at length by M. llaiiy : the particular propofitions relating to 
each fpccics, accompany the delcriptians of tjlie mineral to ndiich 
they belong : he has rendered the defeription of cryftnlline forms 
Cmple and precife, by applying to it ingenious reprefeniative figns j 
and he has deviled a iiomLacLnnre, in which almoll every known 
cryflal is diftinguiflied by a fpecific denomination. 

It is not from fo Ihort and impcrfcdl a ilcetch, that the merits of 
a fyftem, fo various in its relatior.s, and fo complicated in its detail, 
can be properly appreciat ed. It .ippears to us to have enriched mi- 
neralogy with the only unerri^-.g otcrjiul charadier, and to pre- 
fent an iti fallible criterion for determining the mineralogical fpe- 
cies. Wo need no longer reluclantly rely on tlie difcordaiit re- 
fults of analyfis, nor allow ourfelves to be bewildered by the in- 
termixtures of colour, by indeterminate fraClure, or varying fpe- 
eific gravity. We are pofllfieJ of a chara£Ier imprefled with ma- 
thematical accuracy, which no illufive appearances can conceal ; 
which our wilfulncfs cannot vary, nor our ignorance miftake. 

Analyfis, locality, and other external or internal chatafters, 
enable us to alTociate to the perfcil cryttal, the abortions of dif- 
turbed cryftallization, and the amorphous mafles in which mine- 
rals are moft frequently found. Even here, the laws of cryftalli- 
^ation frequently apply 5 and the integral molecule may be ex- 
tra£ted by mechanical divifion, from an apparently unarranged 
mafs- To the few fubflances that are as deftitute of regularity 
in their internal Itrufture, as in their external form, the ufual 
modes of invelligation mud dill be applied. 

It is in the determination of the fpecics^ that the interefts df 
phiiofophy arc moft concerned. The manner in which they are 
afterwards grouped into geuera, or clafles, is comparatively unim- 
portant ; and as its utility wholly confifts in direfting us where to 
feek for the fpecies we are in queft of, it may be mfely refigned 
to the caprice of each fabricator of a fyftcm, provided its arrange- 
ment does not violate any eftabliflicd law, or militate againft any 
acknowledged faft. The impropriety of clalTing minerals ftri£Wy, 
according to the proportions of earths they contain, as deter- 
mined by analvtic experiments, feems to be lufficiently proved by 
the uncertainty attached to fuch inveftigations. 

The progrefs of fcience has feen minerals repeatedly transferred 
from one genus to another, to the no fmall embarraflinent of 
t^ofe whofe knowledge of a mineral is confined to the relative 
. y^fition its name occupies in the columns of the fvftem vdiith 
they honour by their approbation* A fyftens whicn would re- 
quire 
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quire talfc to be dWid^ itito {|)ec)es9 b^ufe it is fotne^stai 
found to be utterly divefted of the toagiiefiaa earth, wliie|i, upoit 
other Occalions, is eft<^med its moft efilbdal ctmipodeht^ may ' 
have becii eftablifhcd in the infaiicy of fcichce, aind . continued 
through defpair of devifinu One lefs objectionable ; but its exift- 
ence ought to ceafe with me ignorance which fanCtioned it. 

Perfectly aware of the difficulties under which the old divifion 
laboured, M. Haiiy has diftributed minerals by a method, the 
fimplicity of which leaves it little liable to objedion. His firit 
clafs- coniiils of the combinations of earths and alkalies with 
acids. The fecond clafs confifts of tlie combination of earths 
with earths; ibmetimes united with an alkali; The third clafs 
coiififls of combuftible fubdances not metallic. The fourth clafs» 
of metals, arranged according to their oxidibility and redut^** 
bility. « 

In the defcription of each fpecies, after dating the name by 
which he wilhes it to be diftinguiffied, and its fynonymes, M* 
Haiiy proceeds to confider its efiential character, derived from the 
moil prominent, Unvarying, and definite of its internal and ex«* 
ternal characters. 

In confidering the geometric chara&er, the primitive form is 
given, together with the value of its angles. The greater or lefs 
facility of obtaining the nucleus by mechanical divifaon is ftated^ 
and the dirediion of the natural joints is indicated. 

He proceeds to examind the phyfical charafiers, comprehend<^ 
ing fpecific gravity, relative hardnefs, fraCture, magnetic and 
learic rehtions, refraCtion, phofphorefcence, tenacity, &c. 

Its chemical character comprehends the aCtion of the blow- 
pipe, and of acids ; and gives the tefults of the analyfis in which, ’ 
the greateft reliance caii be placed. 

ITicfc compofe the fpecidc character of each fubftance, and 
arc dHtinguidied by their invariability, from the diverfity of forms 
it may exhibit, the colours with which it may be decorated, 
the variable degree of its tranfparence. 

In invefligating the forms which any mineral aflumes, thofe 
which are determinable are firit examined. This term includes aH 
Cryftals capable of geometrical defcription. Each is diftmjguifhed 
by the name which has been defignated in the ixomendature of 
cryflals to reprefent that particular variety ; the value of its angles 
are indicated ; and, if the ftruCture is compficated, the necei^ry 
elucidations are given. 

The indeterminable forms ate next noticed. They comprehend 
the lefults of dtfturbed or rapid cryfbllization^ and all thole mine- 
Ms that arc fblaCtitic, globular, granular, or wholly amorpbotrsL 
llle yarietics of colour, and degrees of tranfparence, arc next at- 
rox.. ui. KOi T. D 
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tended to. The diftiriftiwfc ^cl^tnAers which ;effcntially facilitate 
Atj jaamination of minerab, hy pointing, out wherein they differ 
fitiott the fubftancesHo wln% hear a general refemblance, are 
Bmiled with remarkable perfpicuity and precifion. Each article 
1$ terminated by annotations on the geological relations of die 
fubftancei and obfervationa on its utility in medicine, or in tlie 
arts. 

This rigorous examination of mincrali^ and inquiry into rela- 
tions hitherto imperfedly developed, has led M. Haiiy to make 
very important changes in the diftribiition of the fpecies. Not a 
few, which appeared with diftin£tion in former fyitenis, are now 
reduced to varieties ; and not a few fpecies, which appeared too 
comprehenfive, have been fubdivided. Many mineralogifts will 
ftart at finding chalcedony, jafper, hornfione, and opal, united to 
the fpecies of quartz ; and will be almoil equally amazed to find 
a:eolyte fubdivided into mezotype, itillbite, analcime, and chaba* 
fie. It would far exceed our limits, to enter into a difquifition 
on individual alterations ; yet it is proper to exprefs our general 
opinion of their propriety. After recovering from the ihock oc- 
cafioned by the overthrow of our previous afibciations and preju- 
dices, we have commonly acceded to them ; and almoft always^ 
on extending the inveftigation, we have enjoyed the fatisfa£lion 
of yielding an unqualified aflent. 

The innovating hand of M. Haiiy has not been confined to 
tiiefe changes ; for his reader will find, that the entire nomencla- 
ture of mineralogy has been altered, and that fcarcely one of his 
old acquaintances bears the denomination by which it was for- 
merly diftinguifhed. Of all the alterations he could poflibly de- 
yife, this is the one which muft prove the moft intolerable to ve- 
teran mineralogifts. It is mdft ofFenfive to the felf-love of many, 
lolhe prejudices of others, and to the indolence of all. The ^f- 
coverers, who have beftowed fome favourite denomination on the 
fubftance they have introduced to public notice, and perhaps have 
given it their own name, or prevailed, on their friends to give it, 
will be hot a little irritat^ to find this child of adoption torn from 
them, ^hd announced to the public under another appellation, which, 
to thehr ears, mull found moft barbarous. Thofe whofe attachment 
ID, fjfllem and eftablilhment renders all innovations fu^e&ed and 
diita^eeable, will feel their indignation not a little excited ; and 
uil| will find it an unpleafiint exertion, to obtain a knowledge of 
thefe new names, arid to acquire the habit of aflbciatihg them 
ireadilv with^%te obje^ they reprefent. Awar^, as M. Haiiy 
muft nave been, of the gcneiW dtfquiet the change of nomencla- 
T^lUl eould not fail to produce, he ought to have potent ^guments 
his adoption of fo unpopular an alteration* Let us ex- 

All 
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1 AU fyftem-mo^ets feem to be affe^ed fey a troublefome 
pe^ty to upology, aiyl^bavc erroneou% ^agmed .that there is 
m mev\t in fabricating a word as m ^feov^ring a bSt. They 
ibem tp ihink^that t^^andeur >andnovel;ty of thcfir lat^ 
give an afpe^ of oiigin^it;y and fublimity to db^uc hypbtlieliai^ 
diat the o&fcurity in which their phrafeology may involve it> w^ 
render it more diiEcult to adail. Frequent failures have coor 
vinced them- of fallacy pf thcfe ideas *, and almoft every ^eory^. 
from the phlogillic one of Stahl to the tranfcendentad tsf 
Kant, h^soeen <^ilinguifhed by an almoft entire change in the' 
names of the fubjeAs to which it related. Thefe change^ 
ever, are fometlines necefTary ^ and the old mineratbgicai nolnair 
clature wilt be found to contain numerous inftances cl names that 
edeiitially needed reform. 

The new cliemical nomenclature has been fan&ioned by the 
approbation of all Europe | and it would be abfurd. to objeA to 
its extenfion to mineralogy, in every inftance where it could be. 
eoiiAftently applied. It is certainly much be^er tb talk of fulphate 
of barytes, than of ponderous fpar | of phofphate of lime, than 
of apatite i and of fulphate of ftrontltes, than of fchUtzite, by 
which the Germafis have chofen, with their ufual dlTregard of 
euphony, to diftinguifh that mineraL Sulphuret of lead is more 
intelligiDle t^ian galnsna ; phosphate of lead, than either green of 
brown lead $ and molybdate of lead, than yelbw lead ore. Thefe 
names can only be diiagreeable to thofe who are ignorant of every 
thing about a mineral except its mere external appearance, and 
the appellations by which Uiey have been accuftomed to diftin- 
guiih it } for its chemical name muft be fuggefted by a knowledge 
of its qompofition. « 

As far as the adoption of the chemical nomenclature extends^ 
we moft heartily agree, therefore, with M. Haiiy’s reform ; 
there is a very numerous clafs of minerals comppfed of ea^s 
conihined with earths, with or without a metallic oxidj^ and,wi& 
or without an alkali. No modifications of language can defenSe 
the ccui^ofition of thefe fubftances, without extending, the name 
to an immeafurable length, and without die greateikpcHifufioni^ 
from the fimilarity of compofition in very di^rent 
fuch fubftances, . therefore, a: ipeciiic dencd^nati^ muft, 
pUedi ^nd Mf Haiiyfpupd fo many defe^^s in, Jtlie old 
cl^^ure, that he has ^moill entirely c;nsuiged k. ' v . 

, Where, two minerals were affoqiated, iiH his l^ftem, th;ftJb»a 
fnimerly been epnfideted as diftin^, it fpipetimes was 

mjftakes, to. fphftitute one new name in place ox ^4^ 
stwfi. old ooss \ and was abfolutely neceftarv, when a 
■ Oor / 
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iii^ flife ^ades in whi^ ^ey ime £oimiS> and thefe 
miN^dblh^ AS ticioiiSi becaufe^^^g ifi^^uentiy found inittua- 
tUSI^ teiisc^ej lever^ appeOaSbnft tnight^ wifb eqwi} ffro- 

jiiSistf, he gwen to the faihc fubftance. jpjdiew #ere hsin^ from 

thdr coldntj, others from mdbooo, or ahy cnher peOuXarity in 
their ftmfture; and thel^ again were thought defe£):ilrej becaufie 
^ diftinStioh On tirhkH the 'tfame was founded^ was generally not 
cMfined to the fiibftance which derived its appellatioii ftnm it« 
Other nsunes arofe from fomc fanciful analogy^ asriie hornhlendesy 
hOmftpni^i &e. ; and thcfe required change^ becaufe the analogy 
wis' vagiie or cmphilofoplncat. Some names were rejected te-* 
ednfe they W^re ufiharmonious> and another tribe on account of 
the monoh^ny of their terminations. Others were more reafon^ 
ably objeded to^ becaufe the fame names had been ufed in dif^ 
fer^ countries to deilkote fubftances entirely diflimilar.. In (hort> 
iiib grounds of exception Were (b manyi am fo c‘4ptiou8| that it 
i '8 much to be wondi&red at that any due of the old names Ihould 
hate pafled the ordeal. 

To remedy thefe defers, it was propofed to devife a nomeiv 
ciatUre widen fhbUld deferibe the fpecific cbarafleriftic of the fuh-^ 
ftance. Where the mineral could not boall any very prominent fea» 
tnfe, k was thought moft eligible .to give it fome denondn^on 
qtdte timtieaiimg) as the name of the difeoverer, dr one. derived 
from ancient mythology. Probably M. Haiiy was not acquainted 
wkh CriilliTer^S travels, or he would hare employed a machine 
fithilaf to that which Was ufed with To much fuccefs for compofimr 
books atliiaptlta | a contritatice which mud have been uitrivail^ 
in die fibtl^on of iinmeaiiing names. *Td thefe miigOificanr 
denominations, however, we can only obje6):» that: utey are 
ttoublefome and unnecedary. But M. Haiiy ^faas deviled another 
mode o(f derirmg names, that appeait to us to merit a more fe^ 
lions reprobation ; Tbr lie^ has made them ,the vehicle of his geo* 
lOg^Osd tlteori^jk and has 'baptized feveral minerals accordip^^^to 
&eSf ft^pofed ihhctidiiBdp to fire or to wa^.^ Hus attempt is e* 
queBy idle and pmfuOiptuous. We Ihafi^ in. another place, 
niine^the gecdOf^al opinions of M. Haiiy $ and, till theUi fliall 
be vipf thk expofure of hi|s futile endeavpmn tp. hieo^ 

nkftiethem trm tbe'xhore 
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M. Halier obferves, that fome exceptkm tmm die iigaur of ha 
principles fliould be made in favour of fuch names as 
fan£tioned by very general ufe. To this we haia bq ic^jcdMi. 
We only re^et that he has ib much limited the operation 
this principle^ and that the few inftances of its enertumhave beos 
in favour of feme of the greateft nomenclatmral deliivfKiexit 6 that 
have appeared before his tribunal* After his indiferimuiaie cseiir 
fure or all geographical names, how came Stmnttahe from fidXHiP# 
tian, and Yttria from Ttterby, to be allowed to pa& i asidt affor 
the juft reprobation of the word Jpar, we are furprifed to fen 
feldfpar permitted to occupy a place in the fyftem- We camot 
fairly objed to arragonite, as it only enjoys a reprieve ; or to ac#' 
tinte, which eziRs in die fame precarious manner, with ftaiali 
hopes of tranfmiifion to a fecond edition* We may more reafon- 
ably com{dain, that other names were not equally favoured^ The 
word augite appears vaftty preferable to the fantaftic, thoonsiic 
term, pyroxent, which is interpreted, * JjiSie ou eiraXgrr Jans Jti 
domaine de feu> * LeuciU was perfectly well known to every rnii^ 
neralogtft, of courfe liable to no ambiguity ; and now we fee its 
place 1 applied by the word amplAgem^ * qul a unn double erigin%^ 
referring, like pyroxene, to the author’s geological opinions. . Sap* 
partf a name unmeaning, indeed, but pretty generally received, 
has, we know hot why, been fuppianted by dijihet^t * qui a deun 
* forces^ * obfeurely alluding to its elecl:ric qualities. M. Haiiy 
unfortunately found the French language too inflexible to f^nd 
his exertions, and he was obliged to find names for his foflil's, in 
the inexhauftible mine of Greek literature. His readers have 
little caufe to regret their being expreiicd in a language which, 
to many of them, is probably inacceffibie \ for ic is difficult to 
conceive any thing more ridiculous, than fome of the figni£ca<r 
tions, wbicn are gravely detailed as chjra^crtzing the fubltances 
they are applied to* We find foehnite ‘ molndre ou inferieure 4* 
pleonaste * qui furabonde / ’ amphibole^ ^ equivoque ou amhip^e i * 
diallage ^ * difference ^ ’ aptome, * Jimpd cite f and, to fum . up all, 
chabyie^ • tire d*un tn^t grec qui defigneit ufie eexiaine ^eee me pi* 
erre. ’ It is but juftice to M. Haliy, to ofaierve, Jthat for this 
name he is indebted to the citizen Bofc d'Antiq; who def^ves. to 
be unmoitalized for having devifed the moft fuperiatiye ilpccimeii 
of nomenclatural abfurdity. It appears obvious fiom thefe ex^ 
amples, that, even fuppofipg the objedions to the ancient noment 
clahtre were well founded, and the views by which M* liaiiy pro# 
pofed to guide himfelf in its reformation were corre3, he h^s 
entirely failed in attaining the obje£ls he propofed, and disfigured 
the language of fctence by numerous barbarous innovations. 

$ome of ^hefe remarks may appear to be unncccflarily feverc i 
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it tnuil be remembered, that ^ defefts of a work, of iuch 
llbrHng merit, are of extenlive and formidable operation* Errors 
which might have pa0ed without obfervation in an ephemeral pro- 
^Aion, call for ierious reprobation when they appear ineorpo- 
rated/with a fyftem which promifes to effect a change in the ici* 
mice of which it treats. We fliould be glad, indeed, that this 
difagreeahle part of our talk might terminate with thefe animad- 
'verfions4 but, however we may admire the fagacitj and prccifion 
with which M. Haiiy has difeuHed individual fpecies, we cannot 
^eld the £ime unqualified approbation to bis geological fpecula- 
tions. A flight examination of them wnll convince our readers, 
that M. Haiiy is merely a mineralogiil of the cabinet ; that he is 
xmacquainted with the magnificent arrangement of moufitains $ 
mid that, firom inexperience, he is incapable of comprehending 
the vaft details of their conftruftion, of developing their relations, 
and tracing, the tranfitions which form the links of theii union. 

The geologift who is accuftomed to the examination of moun- 
tains, who is informed of the variety of flrudure which is exhi- 
bited, and the complexity of gradations that may be traced in 
examining the grand features of tlic conflitwcnt mafles of the 
earth, wUl not a little aiionifited to find all roch huddled into 
an appendix. Overpowered by the immenfity and novelty of thefc 
contemplations, and bewildered by diverfities of afpeft, M. Haliy 
has loft fight of the order wdiich pervades the arrangement of 
mountaihs ; he has perple^^ed himfelf with ideal irregularities, and 
has introduced into his deferiptions of rocks, a confufion which 
only cxifts in his own' ideas. Aware of his own inexperience in 
this department of the fciencc, M. Haliy folicited the aid of the 
sUuflrious Dolomicu, and informs us, that he has been guided by 
the lights of this fugacious obferver. In this part of the wcork, 
however, we have found errors and iiiconfiftencies, that cannot 
poffibly be imputed to that eminent gcologiil, fo diiltnguiflied for 
accuracy of obfervation, and luminous arrangement of fads. 

]n the examination of their ilryiclure, rocks may be divided in- 
to fimple and aggregate. Simpk rocks have generally been con- 
sidered as fpecies in mineralogical fyftems, and the components of 
.aggregates haye been iiviividually examined. A wifli to render 
ail the ipccies he permitted to hold a place in bis iyftem, as pre- 
cife as poffibk, has induced M. Haliy to rejed every thing that 
appeared ilhlie^ed \ and, imagining fimple rocks to be fufeep- 
ItbJe of great variety in their compofition, he has almofi: entirely 
lauded Uiem. It appears to us, that, in Tome indances, lie h^is 
^ ^ll^ed this principle to condud him too far ; and that, in others, 
l!|ic has .flirunk from the confcquaices which muft have refifltecl 
ks rigorous-' cxtt^ilion. * Had this rule been dridly ad- 
^ ’ hcicri^ 
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hered to, Hmeftoiic muft have been exdadcd from the fyftcm, 
as its contaminations are numerous and yariaUci yet ve find aA 
its combinations admitted, and dieir compofifion detailed with 
confiderable accuracy. Jafp^r ought to have been equally reje£led ; 
iince it is only a contamination of quartz, and oonnitutes rocke, as 
irregular in compolition, and as much perplexed 'with tranfition^ 
as any rock^M. Haliy has placed in his appendix. Jt is difficult 
to conceive, on what priiKiples thefc have been admitted, when 
Serpentine was excluded; efpecially as M. Hauy cxprcfsly feys, 
k has the fame relation to talc, that limeftone has to calcareous 
foiir. We find petrofilex in the appendix of fubfiances imper^ 
fedly known, and there it is perhaps properly enough placed ; fenr 
we believe there is no one fubftance whofe compolition is more 
various. The Germans have confounded a variety of quartz with 
petrofilex, under the name of hornftone. This afibciation is molt 
improper. The firft is found in mineral veins, and forming bauds, 
veins, and nodules, in fecondary limeftone : it is totally infufi- 
ble. The other forms veins and ftrata in primitive rock, is fre- 
quently the bafis of porphyry, and is always more or lefo fufible. 
We are obliged to M. Haliy for carefully avoiding to confound • 
thefe fubftaiices, though we are far from agreeing with • Him in 
the fuppbfed identity of petreffilex and compaft feldfpar. 

Wc fearched through the colle6H6n of rocks, in vain, for thfC 
filiceous Ichiftus, or /itpis lydius of the Germans, whicli feem .to 
have been totally overlooked. To make amends, however; we^atn 
prefented 'with a rock under the denomination of comSin$ti^ 
a name which is perfeftly inadmiffiWe on the principles of nomen- 
clature laid down by M. Hauy, as it is founded on a vague an;;- 
logy. We are informed that trap is a variety of this obrneenne; 
and afterwards we find balait confidered as a lava- The.okl 
French mineralogifts pretciuled to have difeovered forae unintelli- 
gible difference between trap and bafak ; but though this, is round- 
ly aiTumed in M. Haiiy's treatife, we arc provided witli no means 
of diftinguilhing the bafaltic lava from the dtire^ or trap; 

unlefs it oe the prifmatic form ; on whkh, it is well known, no 
dependence can be placed. After the affumption of bnfalt asr 
lava, we heed net be furprifed to find obfidian pearlftone, snui 
various other fubllanees, forcibly ailbcinted in tnc fame ejafs. 
This, however, will not be conceded without a conteft, winch 
M. Hauy feems wholly unprovided with arguments to maintain. 
Subftances of £0 dubious a nature ought to have been examined 
with peculiar care, to deleft, if pollible, feme latent charaftcr 
which might lead to the determination of their origin. Wc 
them, to Our mortific^atioh, hurried over with extrerntj negligence^ 
without ev^ a notice ofr their moft obvious characters. It would 
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fed|i» .)ihat the inagtc'w<»^ is cotifidered as contituiing the 
ISbaiee defct^k^. : Ij^ugh' fwelted hy feveral mtictdls 

kail dubious oi%m, 'the catalogue of < vcicjLuic * fu^ances 
|0 y^ty imperfp£t* It is 'felloured hy a UQtacc of the minerals 
‘wrhich'it is affirmed are fonhed m lava fubCe^ueat to ks cooling. 
This catalogue is alfp imperfeS in extent ; and the, very, principle 
Oti which it is foiUided is objeftidnable^ as Several of tli^fe Tub*: 
JUdees are difcovered in . the more recent lavas immediately after 
their eruption. ; “ 

It appears unncccffary to extend thefc obfervations any farther. 
Wc ebneeive, the inftances we have adduced will warrant us in 
Itflertingj that this portion of M. Haiiy’^ valuable work fa^ far 
below me general tenor of its excellence. The divifions of rocks 
lore arbitrary and indiftinfli the deferiptions are imperfe£t; and the 
theoretic affumptioits very frequently unwarranted. The candour 
dF^M^ Hauy^ however j we are perfuaded, will preyept from 
beihgimortified by our\obfervations| for in tins part ofhis fubjeft 
he does, not pretend to ex eel. His dexterity in ^mechanical divi- 
itOu can here no Jonger avail him j and he is even precluded from 
deriving benefit from his ‘mathematical fcience. He has gene- 
roufly rifleed hiS well-earned reputation, to render his treatife 
more complete ; and wc feel grateful for his efforts, even while 
wc criticife what appears to us their erroneous diredlipn. 
y At the fame time that we have endeavoured to expofe his apr 
^ i^etit errors and inconfiltencics, we gfadly exprefs our atimiration 
’ chilis various merits, of the genius which has infpired his per- 
’"fertnance, and the indefatigable exertions which have realized JiLi 
fcientific views. His Ityle is invariably elegant an^ perfpicuous, 
bis fl^singement luminous, and his Ulult rations ample. The 
Caudour and philofophit: moderation %vhich is 'maintained through 
the'w^k wiork, refled an additional luilrc on the talents atid 
iuduftry' of the author. 'We cannot clofe the article, without 
beftowing jiift praife on die fubordinate embeilHhments. The 
work is extremely Well printed, and the volume of plates is exe- 
cuted in a very fuperior manner. 


AiV. IV, 77^ Works of Rlchord Own CamtriJge^ ittcluidifig fi- 
verai Pieces nivir before 'ptJfRflaed : With on Account of' his Life and Cbn^ 
riiBer, Bjr bis Son, Geotge Owen Cambridge/ M. A; IHjebendary 
of' Ely.* iiiiidon : T. Cadelh^ W. Davies, and T. Payne. 4 to. 
1803.^ “ • ‘ ^ ^ 

^T^bis is one of the many hiruvics and ffipdr.fluHios mbdcni 
X hteratuitj a book wbifch we aue'i^ to hav^ but could 

^ have 
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jiayc tjpiie very well j coiat.>iniDg aotbi^ very rcw# wr 

^ribingi or impoirtaxiti bu( innoce^ Uppn tlie ^i^te^ and re* 
ipe^able, and* afibed^ a very laudable recreation wh(^ 

curiofity is rather the dtfire ox amufeineulE;^ than oC. knowledge. 

Mr Cambridge fcema to have been one of thofe pcrfonsi of whom 
poverty would have made a very popular nui^ior \ butt being nn- 
ibrtutiately born to a conhderable fortune^ and having gained ad* 
'niilEon to a very large and diftinguiihcd circle* of Xockty^ he 
found that he could pals his time n^ore agreeably than io pre* 
paring volumes (or the prcls and lived a long time, in perfeA 
health and tranquillity, without exercifing bis genius injany tniug of 
greater magnitude than a few periodical pap^rsi and. feme OCC^Jon- 
al little pofems ami dillertations, He was one of thpfe charaiSters, 
in ilioTt, that teem deltined rather to delight their casUetltppraries, 
diaii to attra£l the admiration of pofterity. With the Jhappieft 
temper, and the molt amiable manners, Mr Canabridge appears 
to have united the reined wit and accotnpliihments of a gentle^ 
man, to the leari^ing and information of a fcholar, and to have 
been CQutentld with the plcafure and the reputation that be de- 
rived from the colloquial difplay of his various talents and iadovr 
Illation. His biographer, indeed, has informed us, diat * he 
was remarkably exempt from thofc paffions which uldally incline 
men to exchange domeftic enjoyments for the toil of public bu- 
linefs ; that his love of fame was limited to a defire of being re- 
•fpc£lcd and beloved by tlxofe in whofe focicty he wilhed to live ; 
and that liis natural difpofitioii and talents were peculiarly adapted 
to the eultivation of polite literature, and the charms ox familiar 
ionverfation, • 

Such men, though extreruely rcfpeftablc and praiiewortliy, 
and though their multiplication may, indeed, be confider^ 
as the beil indication of a rchned and ciiJightenedl ^Aate of 
focicty, generally receive tlieir whole portion of fame in their 
life, and but ftkioin obtain any vcverfion of pofthumous ce- 
lebrity. Few are fo fortunate as to have their licatteted pieces 
coilcftled into a handfome quarto, and to have their lives and 
charafters tranfmitted to pofterity by a biographer who joins 
perfedf candour and information to' the amiable partiality of af- 
fe£tion. The incidents of Mr Cambridge’s life are, ad might 
have been exped^ed, neither numerous nor extraoi;dmary ; an4 
they are not commemorated as fuch by his blc^rapher. ^Fne on- 
ly ming that provoked a fmile in the whole narrative, was to find 
it carefully recorded, that * when every nccelTary arrangement 
was made for Mr Cambridge fetting out on his travels, he was 
flopped the hard fr^ft of the year 1739, never 

yefumed. ’ As to the reft pf his hlftoi^i , it is very ihort and bar- 
ren of incident. He was educated at Eton, where he afted plays 

in 
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Engliib; and.at Oxford^ whidi lie left widiout a 
degiefn* He^ entered Ae Society, of Lincoln^ Inn, but was never 
ca^tA W the Ban After his marriage, he relided jn Gloucefter- 
ihke, where he wrote the Seribleriad, built boats upon the Se- 
vern, and adorned his eftate with plantations^ He afterwards 
removed to Twickenham, where he continued to relide, till death 


put a period to a life' that extended through no lefs than eighty- 
ux years of innocence and enjoyment* He rode a great deal oti 
hoiteback, drank water, and was remarkable for uninterrupted 
and equal cheerfulhefs, great urbanity of manners, and the ut* 
moft tendemefs and indulgence to his family* He lived in great 
intimacy with all die literary chara&ers of the age, and feems to 
have been univerfally beloved and refpefi;ed as a delightful com- 
p^ion, and a man entided to diftin&ion both for his talents and 
his virtues. 

The pieces contained in dus volume, are chiefly republicalwns 
of dioie cOmpolitions which appeared in Mr Cambridge's own 
life. His principal performances Were, the Scribleriad, which 
was puUifhed in lycr, and ^ the hiftory of the war on the coaft 
of Coromandel,* which appeared in 1761. The former of thefe 
works is reprinted in this compilation, of which it occupies about 
€me half : we other is omitted. The reft of the volume is made 


up of litde poetical pieces, chiefly playful and fatirical, and of 
about twenty papers publifhed in tne * World, * and fully as re- 
markable for politenefs and vivacity, as any that appeared in that 
popular publication. 

It would be abfurd in us to enter into any criticirm upon works 
which have been publilhed for more than half a century. The 
Scribleriad was read, at one time, by all the polite fcholars iti 
the country, but never found its way to popularity, and is now 
almoft entirely forgotten. It is a contmuation of the aclven-*' 
tures of Scriolerus, in the form of a mock heroic poem, and 
is written throughout with great learning, elegance, and judge- 
ment* The fubj^Ct, however, is by no means interefting; and 
^the coinpofition has a certain imiform mediocrity of merit, that 
4$ ufually found to finlc fafter in the ftream of time, than fub- 
ftahees of a more unequal contexture. ‘ The hiftory of the Co- 
romander war ’ is itmply and clearly written, though the fub- 
fequent publication, of Mr Dowe’s work has, in a great degree^ 
fuperfeded the ufe of it. There is a plealing anecdote with re- 
fpeift to this .puMication, in a note to the account of Mr Cam- 

♦ M. LaHy Tolaadd, the fon of M,. Lally who cpmmjtt^d the 
fone in India m the war of 175,6, happening to , .my fa- 
‘ihcy lit a inend^s hodfe, eagerly inquiitid if he ^ author ^of a 
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-work relative to India ; and being anfwercd in the affirmative, fprung 
forward and embraced him with great emotion, apologiating fcr this £ 
beity, by afluring him, that he was under more obligation to him 
than to any man living ; for that his work had been of greater fervice 
than all the other documents he could procure, towards redeeming, his 
father’s honour, and recovering his property ; owing to the cl^ar and 
intelligent detail it contiiined of the tranfa^tions on the coaft of Coro* 
mandel, in which M. Lally bore fo principal a fhare^ and to the }ult 
reprefentation it gave of the conduct of the French in that quarter. * 
p. liii. 

Of the fmaller pieces, there are fomc imitations of Horace 
executed with a good deal of point and vivacity, and feme e* 
legies and epiflles in a very pleafmg ftyle of compofition. The 
reft are mere vers de /octet e. We add the two following pa- 
rodies, which have the merit, we think, of being very ludicrous* 

* Occafioned by the Author hearing of a Clergyman, who, in a vio- 
lent fit of Anger, threw his Wig into the Fire, and turned lut 
Son out df Doors. 

‘‘ Now by this facred periwig I fwear. 

Which never more ftiall locks^ or ringlets bear, 

Which never more fhall form the fmart toupee. 

Forced from its parent head, — (as thou from me) ; 

Once ’twas live hair ; now form’d by artift’s hand, 

It aids the labours of the facred band 
Adds to the Vicar’s brow a decent grace, 

And pours a glory round his rev’rcnd face. 

By this I fwear, when thou fhalt allv again 
My doors to enter, thou, (halt aflc in vain. ” 

‘ He fpohe ; and furious with indignant irc^, 

Hurrd the vaft hairy texture on the fire ; 

Then ftcmly filent fate — the active flame 
Rcmorfclefs waftes the foft and tender frame : 

Writhed to and fro confumes the tortured hair. 

And, loll in fmoke, attenuates to air, ' P* 3S^- 333*', 

« On meeting at Mr Garrick’s an Author very lliabbily drell in an olft. 
Velvet Waillcoat, on which he had fewed Embroidery of i latef 
date. 

< Three waillcoats in three ages born, 

The bard with faded iuilre did adorn. 

The firft in velvet’s figured pride furpaft ; 
l^he next in ’broidery ; in both the lall. 

His purfe and fency could no further go ; 

To make a tliirH he joined the former two. * p. 350. 

Upon thg2 whole, this is a hook which ,the rich will dp weU 
^ buy, and the poor may be very well contented to want. It 
* « 
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h very handfomcly printed, and is embolUihed Vith about a do- 
*en portraits of the aiztlior*s cdebrated friends, and two viewg 
of hi8 places of refxdence. 


^XT. V, Puhfu Vlrgilit J^^nronit Opera : ad led tones prohatiores dil^ 

. gentsr emetydata^ et interpunQtGnc nonsa feeptus illujlrafa. Cura Joannia 
' Hunter, LL. D. in Academia Andrcapolitaiia Litt. Hum* Pro£ 
Andreapoli. lamO. 1800. 

A , cianqAL edition of a clalGcal author from h Scotifli prefs, is 
fo very rate an occurrence, that we fliotild be inclined to take 
fome notice of this book, even if its intrinfic merits did not en- 
title it to our attention. The talk of an editor, however, we 
are forry to fay, does not appear to afford any gtcat encourage- 
ment to the perfeverance of thofe who have already proved their qua- 
lifications for the difeharge of it. It is now feveral years fince Dr 
Hunter prefented the public with a very correft and valuable edition 
of Horace, in which a variety of emendations on the text and punc- 
tuation were fupported and Uluftratcd by the addition of noiitla 
quddam et variantes leBiones. Virgil, however, now comes out 
without any notes or various readings what foe ver. "^The text is 
reprinted fdmoft exaflly from the fccond edition cf Profeflbr 
Heync ; and the only critical obfervations which the volume con- 
tains, are prefented all together in a (hoit preface, which every 
reader, we believe, has wiftied longer. 

It is not only the great merit of moft of thefe remarks tliat makes 
tis anxious for fomething of a more detailed annotation from the 
fame hand, but an intimation which Dr Hunter hinifclf gives 
in the outfet, that he has adhered to the reading of Hcyne in levc-^ 
•ral places, where he could not help having confidemble doubts 
of its propriety, through his unwillingnefs to fet up conjeftural 
emendations againft manufeript authority. This is undoubted- 
ly a very laudable diffidence, in fo far as the text is concerned ; 
ibut from what we have feen of Dr Hunter’s obfervations, we 
ine perfuaded that thofe conjed:ures which are now altogether 
iRipprefledf would have afforded matter for many very excellent 
and inftrudive notes; and we cannot help regrettidg, that he 
fixouid have been preventid, by any circumuances, from fubmit- 
ting them to the confideration of the public* 

The preface, Vhich may be confidered as a fpccimen of Dr 
Hunter’s talents for annotation^ contains a' confiderable number 
of very interefting difeufl^m. We ^all nmtiltOli a few inffan- 
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In the twelfth ^neid, -ZEneas is defctibed, after his wouiid^ 
in the follov/in^ lincs^ which flood thus in all the edkibiis pre- 
vious to that ol* Hdinfius. 

* Stabat acerba fremens, iagentem nixus in haflam, 

JEneas, magtio juveiium «t mGerentis luli 
Concurfu lacrimis^UE immobilis. 

l^ow this, which is the reading of almoft all the manuferipts^ is 
undauhtcdly the right reading according to Dr Hunter. The 
meaning is, that he remained unmoved juvenum concurfu et, tadri* 
mis lul'u Heinflus, however, who does not appear to have UIK 
derilood tliis form of conllrutl^ion, took it upon him to expimge 
tlie que after lacrimisi and to perplex the whole paflage by a 
wrong punctuation. , Both Burman and Heyne have followed thb 
erroneous corrodtion \ and the paiiage (lands thus in all the recent 
editions* 

‘ Stabat acerba fremens, ingentem nixus in hailam, 
iEaeas, mag?io juvenum et mcereiitis lull 
Concurfu, hicrimis immobilis. * 

In order to confirm his own and the ancient reading of this 
palfage, Dr Hunter here takes occafion to obferye, that it is not at 
all uncommon for the bell writers to enumerate together, a, number 
of things that have each fome feparate and peculiar relative, or 
ap]>ropriate adjimcl, and then to fubjoin all the relatives and ad- 
juncls in a feparate lift, leaving the reader to pick out anft aflbrt 
all the connedled words, from their obvious feiife ainl connexott* 
Jn Virgil, he ohferves, there are many examples of this, as— 

* Muneia portantes, aun^ua ehorifque talaita 

El feUaViU ' 

Tliat is, tali'fita ai/rij et fellam eboris. In the fame way — , 

* Idieumque Jovem, Phryglr«inquc ex ordiiie matrem ^ , 

Rivocat, et duplla^ V<r/ qtte t^reboque parenteu * < ' 

The fame peculiarity of conilrudion occurs in this pafilige of 
Livy — ‘ Irreligiofu n ratus, jncera Jes pnblicos ^cr<rque populi 
Romani pedibus t»'e ferrlque that pedsh us facerdates ire^ et‘ 
facra Jerri, In Homer, alfo, this arrangement is very oommon4* 

iifu vf x*u mMv 

OAAVMT^I' ri, Kt€i $X\VfAiW9, 

The meaning is evidently, exxv^ruv, mi ^xxv/tetf^K 1b 

Englilh poetry, the fame coiiicru^ion is quite famUiar/ ha the 
notorious tranflation of Sappho^ 

* Bled as the immortal gods is he, t 

The youth who fondly fits by thee, r 
i^nd bears and Jres thee, all the while, 

. " iioftly smd fwcetly * 
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JBepe ulfo fay$^ . 

* Annual} for me* the grape and grfe ten€\r 
T^hs juice neSartouSf and the balmy dew. * 

In thefe inilanceS} no ambiguity or confufion appears to ariie 
. Ifozn the disjoined pofition of the correfponding words j and we 
peife£Hy agree with Dr Hunter in diinking, that the paflhge 
which Heinfius and Heyne tliought it neccflary to alter, is in- 
" finitely more intelligible and graceful, according to the old read- 
ing,^ and upon this view of the coiiftruCiiom At the fame time, 

> may obferve, that this diflocation of the aflbeiated words be- 
comes faulty and ungraceful, whenever the number of feparate 
^ objefIjS, thus enumerated together, is fo great as to produce any de- 
' gree of confuCon. We do not remember that any of the an- 
cient; cteflics have ever employed it u here more than two things 
were taken together. Shakefpearc, liowever, in the following 
verfe, has ^ufed fomeihing of a larger licenfe. 

* The courtiers, fcholars, foldiers, eye, tongue, fword. * 

And Milton, upon another occafion, has gone ftill farther — 

— — — ‘ So eagerly the fiend 
O’er bog, or lleep,' thro* ftrait, rough, denfc, or rai-e. 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, purfues his way, 

And fwims, or finks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. * 

In fuefa palTages, the crowd and hurry of the primary objefls is 
lb great, that when we meet the relative fecondary one, it is al- 
snoft impolfible to determine to which it fliould be referred, 
When fo man^ couples, in ihort, are mingled together in dtf- 
evder, it is quite impoflible, at one glance of the e^^.to affign 
to ^adi word its proper partner. ’ . 

In dldTonith jEneid, Dr Hunter has made a very ingeniods 
obfe^ation on a paflage that has perplexed all the commentators 
ftom Bentley to Heyne. It is that where, after comparing Mer- 
cur)F4<s a.bird (kimming along the water, die poet fays, 

* Haud aliter terras inter coclumque volabat ; 

. Littiis azenofum XAhyve ventofque fecabat 

Matemo veniens ab avo Cyllenia proles. * 

Bentley, holding the phrafe * fecare littus ’ to be abfurd, is for 
ftibftitating /igm/ m Dr Hunter, however, retains 

ihe reading, upon the authority of all the MSS. y and, 

modjlE^ldiitl^away the point at the md of the firft line^ rea48, 
'‘AJSBai littus Atemfum Libyu^ ’ In jjufiification of this conftruc- 
obferves, that it is by no means uhufual for an inlranfitivd 
to aflTume, in fome 4^ce, the pow^ and a£ltvity of a tran- 
in which cafq, it admits the faiikie fyntax, at|d. acquires the 

' ' ’ fiimo 
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fame power of govenunent. Thu8> Virgil himfelf lits ufed and 
conftrued the verb trepidore* 

* Muha manu medica, Phoebique potentibus herbisi 
Nequidquam treptdetL * 

Ardercp in like manner, takes an adive form in • formofus pallor 
Corydon ardebat Alexin : ’ and Horace has ^ exfudare caufas* ’ 
Although we do not recolle£l any inftance in which velare is con- 
Itrued in this manner by any of the poetical claflics of antiquity, 
it is remarkable t^lat Servius has employed it in this way in hia 
commentary upon the word velivoius, which, he fays, fignifies either 
id quod velis volatur feu tranfitnr^ or quod velis fertuVo VirWl 
himfelf, we may finally remark, has ufed the phraie, ‘ cava tra^ 
eurrimus aquor. ^ Now, if it be allowable to fay, ‘ currere eequor, * 
we certainly do not fee why it Ihould be thought inconfiftent t« 
fay ‘ volare littus, ’ 

In the Fiftli Book, the common editions read, 

* Turn fenior Nautes, unum Tritonia Pallas 
Quern docuit, multaque iufignem reddidit arte, 

Hac refponfa dabat, vei quee portenderet ira 
Magna dcum, vcl quse fatoruin pofeeret ordo ; 

Ifque his ^^neaii folatus voetbus inlit. ^ 

Dr Hunter reads kic in the third line, underftanding thofc verfes 
as a kind of parenthetical defeription of the prophet \ and, we 
think, rightly. There is no form of conftrudlion more common, 
than this refuming of tfie nominative cafe after tlie fentcnce ap- 

g sars to be proceeding to fomething elfe. Nay, there are many in- 
ances in which an objedt is lirfl; introduced, in fome of the oblique 
cafes, in the courfe ot conftruftion ; and then the nominative is 
refumed, without regard to that conitruflion, for the purpofe of 
ftati^ or expounding fome circumitance attending it. Thus, in 
the Book of the i£neid, we have 

* — rapiens immania pondera baltei, 

ImpreHuinque nefas— * 

all in the accufative ; but the farther defeription of the vefaj 
given, without any interval, in the nominative : 

* una fub no^c jugali 

Caefa mams juvenum foede, thalamtque cruenti, ’ 

Ariftotle, in the following pafiage of his Rhetoric, has ufed 
the fame con(lru£lion ; AituyKn in the accufative ; 

and, immediately after, &c. We ihall 

be the more readily exoufed by our claflical readers for enlarging 
Upon this minute particularity of fyntax, when we Hate, that a 

learned 
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tilrned f rofeBbr of ^etmafiyhas aAirallrtaken tqjon him tovfter 
a whole palTage in Xenophon’s Apolo^ St^oHi, from ignorance 
of its exigence. The words in ail the M&S. and printed copies 
ftand as follows ; and, from wh;it has been already faid, it is 
evident they ftand in need of no emendation : 

yf f»in* KHtm dmPMTss mm 

r^AO’tety ttvra «« mtAamw rffrftry Mttr ^ 

^^0vr. Ap. SoCe § 25. 

JIowp Profcflbr Zeunius^ of Wittemberg, in his edition of this 
part of Xenophon’s works, has deliberately turned all Aefc noi 
minatives into datives, that they might agree with in the 
beginning ; and applauds htmfclf very much for the correftton ; 
obferving, * vulgar! le£fioae nihil ineptius iingi poteft. ’ Such is 
ftill the diffidence of thde reformers ! 

Upon the fubje£t of punffuation, Dr Hunter refers, in his 
Preface, to the following paffage of the Firft Georgic, w'hich 
ftands thus in FrofeiTor Heyne’s, and the greater part of the 
earlier editions ; 

« Semina vidi qutdem mul tos medicare ferentes, 

Et nhro prius et nigra perfundere amurca ; 

Grandior ut fetus filiquis fallacibus efTet ; 

• . £t, quamvis igoi exiguo properata maderent, 

Vidi diu et multo fpe^ata labore, 

Degencrare tamen, ni vis hutnana quotannis 
Maxima quaeque manu legeret. ’ 

The fourth line of this paiTage, 'which, by this pun£fuation, is 
conne£hed with the latter claufc of the fentence, has given in- 
finite trouble to the commentators. A verbal critic may indeed 
be excufed for being ignorant of tlic myfterics of agriculture; 
but it is fearcely poilible to reprefs a fmile, when ProfeiZbr 
Heyne gravely informs us that beans, which have been boiled 
till they are foft, will grow fader than any other. Ur Hunter 
removes all this perplexity, by taking away the point from the 
end of the third line, and putting a full ftop at the end of the 
fourth. When this puzzling verfe is connefted, in this way, 
with the three preceding ones, the meaning turns out to be, 
Cmply, that beans are thought to require lefs boiling if the feeds 
from which they were produced had been fprinkled with nitrd 
before fowing. This interpretation, which the new pointinig 
ft;Lggeft&||spftti)bvioufly, is confirmed, in a very fingular wa^, by 
a paffij^iPm Palladiusj which feems to have cfcaped the notice of 
Pi^femir Heyne and all the other comiqentatorS' This writer^ 
^p^Piout any allufion to lays exprefsly, ‘ Gr^eci aiferun^ 

hbm fexnina nitrat^ aqu^ refperfa, co6turam nofi habere difficilem^’ 

Wc 
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We look upon this as a very happy and fatxsfadlory expUcatioi^ of 
a palTage, which Brunckius thought it necelTary to interpolate^ 
before he could make any fenfe of it whatfoever. 

The pun£kuation of this edition, indeed, fo far as we have 
examined it, appears to be peculiarly judicious and correft. There 
is only one paflhgc in which we fufpefl it to be inaccurate. We 
allude to thefe lines, to'^ards the end of the Third Book of the 
jdLncid : 

• Praecipites met us accr agit quocumque nidentxs 
Excuterc, et ventis intendere vela fecundis* 

Contra juHa monent Heleiii, Scyllam atque Charybdim 
Inter utramquc viam, Icti diferimine parvo, 

Ni teneant eurfus : certum eft dare lintea retro. * 

The whole of this paflage, we think, is full of difficulty; and it 
is one of tliofe upon which w'e expeded fome elucidation from Dr 
Hunter : but, without pretending to reconcile all the parts of it, 
we are very clearly of opinion, that there ought to have been a 
comma after contra in the third line, as jujfa feems evidently to 
be the nominative of the fubfequent verb monent^ and not in con» 
ftruilion with contra as a prepofition. 

In the clofe of his Preface, Dr Hunter has introduced, perhaps 
not quite regularly, nor by any very obvious connexion, a IhorS 
diflertation on the ancient form of the genitive cafe, which he 
conceives to have terminated, originally, in all the declenlions in 
is. As a fpecimen of his acutenefs and latinity, we ftiall fubjoin 
this palTage in the original. 

* Genitivus in -i, nominutn in *es definenthim, in Virgilio frequens 
eft ; in cujus rei ratloncm indagandam viri do^i, Heynius et Heinfius, 
fruftra operam fuam infumfei*unt, panim aut rtihil proficientes. Itaque 
Igenitivi fonnam antiquiffimam, unde omnes deinceps alise quae in iifu 
funt, levibus admodum mutatioiiibus, gradatim provenerunt, rem Gram* 
maticis, tam vetcribUs, quam recentioribus, adhuc inta£tam, paucis 
indicare operte pretiurn erit. Haec igitur genitivi forma antiquiftima, 
quam declinatio tertia adhuC plerumque fen'at, deftnebat in -is; ut 
avra^ aura~is ; animos^ animo~\z ; labor ^ (olim labors) luhor^is ; fruQus^ 
fru^u»\% ; <//>-!$. Poftea ve\ dux vocales in unam fyllabam cdffiant, 

vel a elidebatur, vcl denique utrumque ftmuL Ita, ex aum^is 
eft vei aur^ASy ut paicrfumili^AB^ vel aura^i, et poftremo aur- ae, quod 
enunciatum videtur aur^Ai : ex animo^iSf elifo s, an/m-oi, quod eft anim^ip 
ut, in plunili eti:im numero, cx gsnft^oi et «»rf^-ois fada funt antm^i et 
In declinatione tertia s plerumque retinctur; interdum, ut iu 
AchilU\^ Oront^if 6cc. eliditur. In quarta cornu facit vel f^rii-us, con- 
tra&um pro corna~is; vcl, abfque a, rorn-u, contra6^um pro eornu^u 
JSodem modo ex die-\B fadum vel ^-Es, (\nd. A. Gell. ix. 14.} vel 
diff-i ; et, poftremo, vcl ///-i, vel <//•£, prout vocalis vcl prior, vel ^fte- 
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^OTi ab altera abforpta fuerit. Umufciijufque autem format exempla^ 
waeter -o'isy ct -///, quarum, quod fciam/cxempk non extant, ex 
Ruddimanno, aut Voffio, petenda relinquimus ; hie enim de hac re fufiut 
agere non patitur inftituti noibi ratio. * 

The theory contained in this pafTage appears to us to be at 
lead very probable. All languages arc^ naturally quite regular and 
uniform in their ftru6lure. 'Hie idea of relation, denoted by the 
genitive cafe, would therefore be exprelled, it is moll probable? 
in every wonl, by the fame adjunct or variation ; and, where 
varieties cxift that cannot be referred to the intermixture of an- 
other language, it is moft reafonable to aferibe them to fome fuch 
procefs of abbreviation as Dr Hunter has indicated in the foregoing 
pafTage. There is one form of the genitive, however, which he 
has omitted to fpccify, or account for : we mean the termination of 
Achilh/ and UlixW, which occur five or fix times in the writings 
of Horace, It feems cafy, however, to reduce this alfo under 
the' fyftem of Dr Hunter. The original genitive was Achilh-VV, 
whicn, with the / dropt from the end, gave Achillci, afterwards 
contraded into one fyllable, Achihei. This is fometimes I^atin 
by the editors of Horace (as m Epift. lib. I. 6. v, 65. and I. 7. 
V. 40.) Achiil; : the i long being the general reprefentative of 
thofe dipthongs of which it originally formed a part ; form- 
ing dicoy in this way, and afiimrs. The ancient Latins, 

indeed, appear to have had a great partiality for tliis vowel, as 
they have made it the common fubllitute for 0 alfo, in words 
derived from the Greek. in this way, becomes Apollon/s; 

is changed into leg/mus \ and, according to Dr Hunter, all 
the Greejt genitives in 0$ into the correfponding-Laitiii termination 
of fr. 

Upon the whole, we can fafely recommend this as one of the 
moll corre6l editions of Virgil that lias yet been offered to Hthe 
public. We do not know, indeed, that it contains a fingle typo- 
graphical error ; and in the reading and pun£luation of the text, 
it is fufficient to fay, that Profeffor Heync has publicly declared it 
to be fuperior to any that he had previoully examined. We can- 
not conclude, however, without again exprelTing our regret that 
Dr Hunter did not find it convenient to add to its value, by a 
more copious colleflion of thofe critical remarks, of which nis 
Preface contains fo favourable a fpecimen. 


Art- 
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Art. VL M(/drrn Geography ^ a Dcfcription of the Empires f Kingdoms^ 
St/ites, and Colonies, With the Oceans, Seas, and Jfes, m all parts of 
the JVorh! : including th* snojl recent Difcoverics, and poltUcal Alter 
tUnt. Digt’llcd on a new plan, by John Pinkerton. The aftrono- 
Diiral ii'.troJudtion by the Rev. S. Vince, A. M. F. R. S- and Plu- 
mian prufeflur of altronoiny and exj>erimeiital philofophy, in the Uni- 
vci'hly of Cambridge. With maps, drawn under the direction, and 
with the lateft improvements, of Arrow Smith, and engraved by 
l.owrie. To the whole is added, a catalogue of the beft maps, and 
books of travels and voyages, in all languages. London ; Cadell & 
Davies, and Longman & Rees. 2 voL 4to. about 1600 pages; and 
abridged, 8vO. 700 pages. 

is no fcicnce fo attraclive as geography. It requires 
Icarcely any preparation of previous lludy, and deals in a 
fort of information fo popular and various, as to recommend it- 
i'elf even to thofc who have but little relilh for literary occupa- 
tions. It is indeed a kind of condenfition of books of travels^ 
and exhibits the moft captivating collecrion of marvellous truths 
that ever yet were aflembied* to excite or to gratify curiofity. Of 
its fubftantial utility, it is unncceflary to fpeak. In tins country, 
it is confidered as a ncceflary part of the moft common cduca-, 
tion ; the elements of it arc taught in our parlfh fchools *, and> 
accordingly, there are fcarcely any, except thofe in the loweft 
ranks of fociety, who are not acquainted Mrith the relative pofi- 
tion, diftance, and comparative lize and advantages of moft of 
the nations of Europe : — with the names and fituation of foine of 
their principal cities, mountains, rivers, &c. ; with their natural 
productions, and the principal articles of their manufaclurcs and 
commerce : — and to wdiom thofe parts of the other quarters of the 
globe, where their own nation has fcttlemonts or trade, are to- 
tally unknown. On tlic Continent, however, the cafe is remark- 
ably different. There, particularly in France, it is not uncom- 
mon to meet wltlr perlbns who have had a liberal education, and 
who difeover confiderable iufonriatioii on other fuhjcfts, pro- 
foundly and laughably ignorant of countries adjoining to their 
own, clofely coiujeifted with it in the annals of hiftory, or allied 
in commerce or friendlliip. It is not furpviliiig, therefore, that 
the continental writers fliould have produced but few lyitematic 
works on geography. If we except d’Anville, there is fcarcely 
one name, iji this department of fcieiice, of wliich they are en- 
titled to boaft. The French works of La Croix, &c. arc too 
brief,, and by no means adequate to convey that portion of geo- 
graphical knowledge which wrill refeue that nation from the 
charge of comparative ignorance. The German works of Bufcli- 

£ 2 ing^ 
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ing, Fs^rif Ebeling, &c. are dull and taftelefsi and executed toa 
much in the manner of the country in which they appearedi ta 
render the ftudy of geography cafy, iifcful, or interefting. Iiv 
this country, we have long been po^fled of geographical gram- 
mars : moft of them indeed differ little more than in name ; they 
have all adopted the fame plan ; purfued the fame arrangement ; 
and even copied mutually their miflakcs and errors. While many' 
effential and highly ufeful parts of geography are omitted, or 
carelefsly and imperfectly treated, their pages are filled with a 
detail of ev^ents and circumftances totally unconneCled with that 
fcience^: they feem to have forgotten wliat the term Geography 
means and comprehends. We lliall in vain look in them for an 
account and defcription of the different productions of the earthy 
of the varied or peculiar appearances of its furface v or qfien for 
accurate and fcientific information refpeCting the boundaries and 
extent of the different countries. On the contrary, we fhould 
be inclined, from tlie perufal of thefe works, to conclude, that 
they contained a meagre and ill-digeftcd h 'lftory of the worlds in- 
terfperfed with a few incidental patches of geographical informa- 
tion. So little fkill has been exerciied in forming the plan, and 
arranging the materials of thefe grammars, that every addition 
that fucceflively fuggefts itfelf is informed in the moll clurnfy 
and carclefs manner ; and, not unfrequently, tlie information given 
in one part, is diredly oppofite to tliat which wc receive from 
another. 

We have ftated the dcfeCls of thefe fyftems the more fully, 
becaufe we caimot charaClerife the modem geography of Mr 
Pinkerton more precifely, and at the fame time more juflly, than 
fay flaring it to be free from thefe defeCls. The former writings 
of this gentleman, and the whole courfe of his reading and (lu- 
die% bad qualified him for the necefiary, but inglorious drud- 
gery laborious compilation. The maps, charts, and books, 
which he mud not only have confulted, but ftiidied and com- 
pared, before fuch a fund of materials could have been colleded, 
mult have been very numerous. No expence appears to have 
been grudged \ no pains or labour, however conilant or tedious, 
to have been fpared, in order to render the work a complete 
fyftem of modem geography, according to the plan^ which, after 
mature deliberation, the editor thought proper to adopt. Accord- 
ing to Hiis plan, 


— < objefls^oil eflentially allied with each other, inflead of being 
difperfed as fragments, are here gathered into diffin^l: heads or chap-* 
ters, arranged in uniform progrefs, except where particular circum- 
'ftan^s commanded a deviation : and inftead of pretended hiftories and 
motai commercial documents, the chief attention is devoted to objeflis 
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lbi6U7 geographical, but which, in preceding fyftems, have often ap* 
seared in the form of a .mere lift of names, the evanefcent (hades of 
knowledge. ’ 

In the preliminary obfervations, Mr Pinkerton enumerates the 
order of the topics difcufled : 

* The hiftorical or progreflive geography of each 'Country. 2. Its 
political ftate ; including moft of the topics which recent German 
writers, by a term of dubious purity, call ftatiftic. 3. The civil geo^ 
graphy, including objects not fo immediately connedted with the go- 
vernment, as an account of the chief citiet^ towns, &c. 4. The na- 
tural geography. ’ 

To the four grand divifions of the world he has added a fifth, 
which he names Auftralafia and Polynefia, including New Hol- 
land, and the lately difcovered iflands in the Pacific Ocean. He 
has arranged the ftates of Europe in three divifions, according to 
their real confequence, as of the firft, fecond, or third order 4 
and each is treated at a length proportioned to its weight in the 
political fcale, and the oonfequent iutcreft which it in(pircs. Ac- 
cording to this arrangement, Turkey is ranked in the firft order: 
‘ It cannot fo juftly dc reduced to the fecond order j for though 
perhaps approaching its fall, ftill it boalls the name and weight 
of an Empire. * But certainly it ought to have taken its ftation 
according to its comparative rank and influence, and its prefent 
and real confequence ; and net according to its former, and now 
merely nominal dignity. 

The general deicription of Europe is clear, accurate, and fulL 
There are, however, two aflertions, of \^'hich no eiddence is of- 
fered •, and which we are inclined to think are erroneous. In 
enumerating the .tribes from which Europe derived its firft popu- 
lation, Mr Pinkerton confiders the Sarraatians as diftincl from 
the Goths and iJcythians ; and as the fame with the Slavl, tire 
anceftors of the Ruflians, Poles, &c. In the review of ‘ A Vin- 
dication of the Celts, ^ m’c mentioned it as our opinion, that ac- 
cording to the teftimony of the moll ancient and beft informed 
Greek authors, the Sarmatians were defcerided from the Seytlii- 
ans ; and a more clofe examination of thofe authors has com- 
pletely eftablifhed our belief in that opinion. It is, we know*, 
generally believed, that the Sarmatse and the Slavi are the fame : 
the latter, however, cannot be the fame witli the people anciently 
called Sarmatse, as their perfons, manners, religion, and language, 
are totally diftindl : and we are not acquainted with any evidence, 
which proves even that tlie Sarmatse of the later claflical authors, 
and the Slavi, are identical. The other opinion of Mr Pinkerton 
is very fingulari and appears to have been formed altogether by 
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Ae plaftxc power of hypothefis. He afferts, that the fame term 
was employed by barbarous nations, to denote mountains and 
forefts ; becaufe the former were frequently covered with trees. 
And from this ambiguity, it feems, the Greeks and Romans were 
frequently led to mention and deferibe mountains as exilting, where, 
in reality, there was only a large forelh AUliining thefc pofitions, 
for which he offers no authority, he boldly alTcrts tlie Riplixan 
mountains of the ancients, to have been nothing elfe than a large 
foreft running from call to weft. * 

In order that the reader may be enabled to form a clear and 
juft idea of the materials of thefe volumes, we fhall proceed to 
enumerate the different fubje^is which are difeufled under each 
of the four grand divifions. — i. Hiftorical or progreflive geogra- 
phy. The different names by which each country has formerly 
been known, and is now defignatcd, with conjcdurcs refpLdling 
their etymological meaning, are given : the extent, boundaries, 
and fuppofed or enumerated population, are mentioned. — ^TJic 
next article refpefts the original pi>pulation. This very obfeure 
topic is too frequently treated w'ith dogniatifm and iinwarrantabl.: 
confidence, and with an evident leaning to the .nifhor’s own pe- 
culiar hypothcfis. It is, however, generally curious and intercll- 
ing 9 and prefents many fadls not commonly know n, and many 
conjeSures and obfervutions unqucftionably plaufiblc and ingeni- 
ous. liut we muft caution the reader to watch carefully and con- 
ftantly the fteps of Mr Pinkerton, when he treads on antiquarian 
ground. — Progrcffivc Geography, Hiftorical Epochs and Anti- 
quities, complete the firft gnuid divifion. As the firft of thefe 
titles is not to be found in former geographical treatifes, and is 
highly ufeful and interefting ; and as the mode in wdiich Mr l^ink- 
erton tfeats the hiftorical part, diflers very cffentially from that 
which has been generally adopted, fliall lay before our readers 
the progreflive geography of Holland, and the hiftorical epochs 
of Switzerland, Ipecimcns of this part of the w'ork. It is gene- 
rally known, that the Rhine is now’’ comparatively fmall and infig- 
nificant; and that die changes in its courle, and the frequent in- 
undations 

* In the Appendix to his * Differtation on the Goths and Scythi- 
ans, * he advances the fame opinion, and fupports it by an t xprcflion 
of Pliny, who applies the term ju^um to the Hircynlan firclt. But 
jugum is a metaphorical term, and is applicable to any c<»niiinicci riKun ; 
and^may, therefore, without any inipropritty, be applied to fneh a 
CiTjliJ^'as the liircynian was in the time of Pliny. It js higlily impvo- 
IMIe^ that this well-informed author was ignorant of the cxiilcnce of 
itHs fdVeft. We are therefore juAified, in applying the teren, as uftd by. 
HUny. to a foreft 5 although the ufe of i*. in this hile is, we 
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iindattons of the, fea, have frequently altered tlie boundaries, and 
die appearance of Holland ; but the date, the circumftances, and 
the exa£t confcquences of thefe events, are, in general, very im- 
perfeflly known. 

* The progrcflive grt)graphy of Holland, {fays Mr Pinkerton), be^ 
comes curious and interefting, from the lingular phspnomenon of the 
increafe of the fea. Upon irifpeAing the accurate maps of the ancient 
and middle g^^ography of Gaul, by D'Anvillc, it will be perceived that 
the Rhine divided itfelf into two grand branches, at Burginalium or 
Schenck, about five miles N. W. of the Colonia Fragana, now an in- 
confiderable hamlet, called Koln, near Cleves. The fouthern branch' 
joined the Meufe, at the town of Mofa or Meuvi ; while the northern 
pafTed by Durfiadt, Utrecht, and Leyden, into the ocean. From the 
northern branch was led the canal of Drufuo, which originally joined 
the Rhine to the ilfil, a river that flowed into a conliderable inland lake, 
called Flevo, now a fouthern portion of the Zuyder Zee. This canal of 
Drufus being neglefted, and left to the operations of nature, the Rhine 
joined the Iftil with fuch force, that their conjun£f waters increafed the 
lake of Flevo to a great extent ; and in (lead of a river of that name, 
which ran for near fifty Roman miles from that lake to the Tea, there 
was opened the wide gulph which now forms the entrance. The north- 
ern and chief mouth of the Khine was, at the fame time, weakened and 
almofl loll, by the divifion of its waters ; and even the canal of Drufus 
was afterwards almofi obliterated, by the depofuioii of mud in a low 
country, in the fame manner as fome of the ancient mouths of the Nile 
have difappeared in the Delta of Egypt. 

* The fouthern branch of the Rhine, which flowed into the eftuary 
of the Aleiife, as above mentioned, was anciently called Vahalis, a 
name retained in the modern Waal ; the ancunt ifle of the Batavi be- 
ing included between the two branches of the Rhine, and thus extending 
about loo Roman miles in lengih, by about twenty-two at the greateft 
breadth. The eilnaries of the Mwiifc and the Scluld have alfo been o- 
pen to great inroads from the ocean ; and the latter, iu particular, which 
aiicieiuly formed a mere delta, with four or five fmall branches, now 
prefents the iiland of Zealand, and the moll fouthern of thofc of Hol- 
land, divided by wide creeks of the fea. This remarkable irruption is 
fuppofed to have happened at the time that the Goodv^'in fands arofe 
by the difTufion and confequent fhallownefs of the water. Tnefc great 
changes may be i'uppufcd to have made a flow and gradual progrefs $ 
and fome of them fecin fo ancient as the time of Chailemagne : Some 
of them are fo recent as the 15 th century ; for in 1421, the eftuary of 
the Meufe, or Macfc, fudde^dy formed a vail lake to the S, £. of Dorr, 
overwhelming feventy-two large villages, with 100,000 inhabitants, who 
perifhed in the deluge. 

* By a fubfeqiient change, the Rhine was again fubdivided ; and a 
chief branch fell into the Leek, which joins the eftuary of the Meufe 
between Dort and Rotterdam, and mutt now be regarded as the northr 
pTfi mputh of that noble river ; while the Vaharlis, or Waal, continues to 
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be the fdutheni ; both branches being loft in a comparatively Itnall ftream^ 
the Meafe. The lefs important irariatipns in the geography, may be 
traced in the Fraodc hiftortans^ imd other writers of the mkldie ages. ’ 
VoL 1. p. 468. 

« The chief hiftorical epochs of Switzerland, may be arranged in the 
following order : 

? I. The wars with the Romans ; the fuhjugation of the HelvetiJ 
and Rhsti, and the fubfequent events, till the decline of the Roman 
Smpire in the Weft. 

* 2. The irruption of the Alemanni, in the beginning of the 4tU . 
century, who are, by fome, fuppoied tp have extirpated the ancient 
Helvetians. 

* 3. The fubjugation of the weftern part of Switzerland, aa far as 
the riyer Reufs, by the Franks, who annexed that portion to Burgun- 
dy. The Grifons on the ea(|b were fubjeff to Thcodoric and other 
^Ings of Italy. 

* 4, -The converfton of the country to Chn/lianity, by the Irifti 
monks Columbanu^, Gallua and others, in the beginning of the fe- 
Tenth century. 

« 5. The invafton of Alemannia by the Huns, ♦ in the year 909 ; 
and the fubfequent contefts with thefc barbarians till the middle of that 
century. 

* 6. About the year 1030, the provinces which now conftitutc 
Switzerland, began to be regarded as a part of the empire of Germany ; 
and, in the courfe of two centuries, they gradually became fubjecl to 
the Houfe of Hapfburg. 

* 7* The commencement of the Swifs emancipation. A* P* 13^7 i 
pnd the fubfequent ftruggles with the Houfe of Auftria. 

* 8. The gradual increafe of the confederacy ^ the Burgundian and 
Suablan wars ; and the contefts with the French in Italy. 

* 9. The hiftory of the Reformation in Switzerland. 

* 10. The infurreflion of the peafanls of Berne, in the middle of 
the fcvcntcenth century, 

* yi. The diftblution of the confederacy by the French invafion 
A. D. 1798. * 


Under the fecond and third divifions. Political and Civil Geo- 
graij^y, we naect with nothing but what is to be found in other 
lyftems ^ but the information which they contain is arranged with 
more judgnient ; ip is niore full and accurate, and lefs mixed with 
extraneous matter. The iait divifion, which is termed Natural 
Geo^aphy, embraces many important and interefting objects, 
molb of which are entirely omitted, or very imperfccily detailed 
in foriTN^r li^rks. What Mr P. denominates the phyfiognomy of 
^ !;^piMintry ; the hills, vales, and riyers ; their (ize, direftion, 
’ the piature of the ibil and Rate of agriculture $ the 
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ppmponent parts of the mountains, their general appearance, and 
height above tl>e level of the fea,^Bouny, Zoology, and Miners 
alogy, form the moft original articles iii this diviGon, The bo- 
tanical part, as far as it regards flie countries of Europe, ap- 
pears tp us to he rendered dry, and comparatively ufelefs, by be- 
ing loaded wiih technical terms. To (lip in a whole fyiiem of Bo* 
tany, itfelf a diftin^ and very comprehenfivc fcience, under a fub* 
divifion of a treatife on Geography, appears to us to be quite rU 
dlculous. This branch of the fubjePt would have been handled 
in a nianner more fuitable to the place it holds, if it had confided 
rather of a detail of the appearance and ufe of foins of the moft 
remarkable plants } cfpccially as this is the mode which is adopted 
in delivering the bot^Iny of the other divifions of the world ; and 
is entirely followed in the Abridgment. A fyllem of geography 
is not intended for the profefled botanift j nor will it be confult- 
cd for fcientific information in any branch : technical terms ought 
therefore to be carefully avoided. There is a total want of refer- 
ence to authorities, for the fa<^$ mentioned under tlie heads, Bo- 
tany, Zoology, and Mineralogy; which certainly ouglit to be re- 
medied in future editions ; aiul wdiich appears iingular from the 
number of books referred to in every other part of the work. Mr 
P. informs us, in his Preface, that for the botany of the fevcral 
countries, this work is indebted to Mr A. Alkin, a zealous and in- 
telligent cultivator of natural hiilory. He adds, ‘ It may be nc- 
pelVary to remind the unlearned reader, that the Latin names in 
this place aic unavoidable, becaufe plants not known in England 
muft rarely admit of Engllfh appellations. ^ 

Having given a general outline of Mr P/s plan and arrange- 
ments, we lhall now proceed to particularize individual portions 
of the work, in which he has deviated, in moil inllaiices, with 
confidcrable advantage, from the track purfued by former geo- 
graphers. He jufily obferves, that * it has been urged as a re- 
proach to modern geography, that by the obftinate retention of 
antiquated divifions, and the confufed minutenefs of feparate de- 
feriptions, it has not made an uniform progrefs with modern hif- 
tory and politics, which it ought to illultrate. ’ (Vol. L p. 333.) 
Hence n^any are perplexed, \idien, in the pcrufal of modern hif- 
tory, or in the obfervation of events daily occurring, they find 
tlrofe dates ailing a principal part, which are fcarcely noticed, olr 
merely grouped with others, in fylleins of geography ; and other 
dates, on the contrary, which thofe fyftems place in -the firft 
Fank, a£Iing a very fubordinate and pafiive part. As an inllance, 
Mr P. particularly notice the Houfe of Auiiria, which we (hould 
be led to confider as, of itfelf, trifling, and almoft infignificant in 
die af&irs of Europe, if we were to form our opinion of its rda- 
dye power and confequence from geographical works : wber^s its 
^reditary dominions alone, endtle it to rank among the chief 
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prindpal component pstrts, * the arch-duchy of Auilria ; the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia ; the grand-duchy of Tran-r 
fylvanta> which, with the Buckovina, may be regaraed as pari*^ 
of Hungary ; the dominion towards* the Adriatic, with the ac- 
quiiitions of Venice and Dalmatia ; and, laftly, that part of Po- 
land which has fallen under the Auflrian feeptre* * 

In the third rank of European powers, are included the Ger- 
man and Italian dates. Mr Pinkerton differs very confiderably from 
former geographers, in his manner of clafling and deferibing each 
of thefe. He firft gives a general defeription of Germany ; and 
afterwards, in two didin^ chapters, enumerates and deferibes 
the fevcral dates to the north and fouth of the Mayne. This 
mode of exhibiting the minute and complicated geography of the 
German dates, is certainly attended with many advantages. It 
prefents to the mind a picture, in which the principal obje^s are 
more didin6I]y feen, and more clofely groupetl ; and in which 
more attention is paid to keeping : but we are inclined to think, 
that the common divition of Germany into its circles, with a ge- ^ 
neral enumeration of the dates contained in each, ought alfo to 
have been given. Although Mr P.^s method is bed adapted to 
give a clear and didinct view, yet the conllant reference to the 
diderent circles, which wc meet with in hiftory, ought to have 
induced him to have admitted the old divifion. After a general 
defeription of Italy, he confiders it as divided into three parts, 
the fouthern, central, and northern ; each of which he treats 
fully and accurately. In the Appendix to the fird volume, is 
given, the value of coins ufed in common calculations. This 
table is very properly confined to thofe coins whicli are frequent- 
ly mentioned in books of hiflory and travels ; and it is thus ren- - 
dered lefs prolix and obfeure tlian the tables appended to other 
geographical fydems. 

The fea)nd volume commences with Afia. We refer the read- 
er to the progrcllive geography of this divifion of the world, as 
exhibiting a favourable fpecimen of our author’s indudry .in re- 
fearch,' and extent of information, (Vol. II. p. 2 — 8.) In his ar- 
Tangement of the Afiatic liles, as they are improperly termed, 
he follows the learned Prefident Dc Broiles, who, nearly half a 
century ago, propofed, that the countries to the fouth of Afia, 
namely, New Hc^and, New Zealand, New Guinea, 8cc. Ihould 
be dyled Attfiral^a ; and the numerous ifles in the Pacific, Po/y^ 
in order t6 arrange the different iiknds under thefe tvtro di- 
MPms, with cleamefs and accuracy, Mr P. endeavours to fix 
MMt limits between th^ Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

t;hc continent of Arncrcia divides tl>c Atlantic, or Great Weft- 
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crn Ocean^ from tb« Pacific, or Great Eafterri Ocean, (both fo termed 
in relation to the old and civilized world) ; and as Africa divides the 
Atlantic from the Indian Ocean, fo, by parallel ufage and dedui^lon^ 
what is called New Holland may be con/idered as the fixed divifion be* 
tween the Indian and Pacific ; thus claiming with juflice the authority 
of a continent, waflied by the Indian Ocean on the weft, and the Paci- 
fic on the eaft ; while a line drawn ftom the moft prominent central 
capes, in the north and fouth, may be regarded as a boundary of ihefe 
two oceans. The fouthern exteufion of this imaginary line is of little 
moment ; but in the north, it miift be conlidered as a divifion of great 
importance to precife difcullion, as the ifles on the weft muft be confi* 
dered as ftri^fly Afialic, and intimately connefttrd with the defeription 
of Afia ; while thofe on the right belong to AuftraUfia and Polynefia. 
This divifion muft naturally and unavoidably depend on the obfervation 
of the w'ideft channel between the Molucca iflands, and Papira nr New 
Guinea ; and the degree of longitude, 130 from London, feems nearly 
to amount to a boundary. Hence Amboyna belongs to the Afiatic 
iHes, while Timor-laut belongs to Auftralalia. The meridian of bound- 
ary paftes through Ceram j but the proximity of that ifle to Arnboyna* 
may properly conneA it with the Afiatic ifles ; with which Myfil may 
alfo be clqflcd. From the N. VV. extremity of Papira, or rather fome 
fmall iflaiulvS lying at that extremity, a clear lin#may be drawn, follow- 
ing the fame meridian, and leaving Gclolo among the Aliatic ides oa 
the W., and thofe of Pclevv, among the Polynefian, in the Pacific. 
This line, then, bending N. W., w'uuld include the Philippine iflandc 
and the Bafliecs, pafling to the S. of Formofa 3 — the other limits and 
appellations being fufHcicntly clear. 

* Such may therefore be the aftumed boundary between the Indian 
Ocean and the Chinefe Sea on the W., and the Pacific on the £. ; and, 
between the Afiatic ifles, and Auftralafta and Polynefia. The bound- 
ary between the tw’o latter great divifions may be traced, by regarding 
what is called New Holland as a continent, or great leading tfland^ 
with which thofe moft adjacent muft be regarded as connecled* Hence 
Papira belongs to Auftmlafia ; and a line drawn in the latitude of three 
or four degrees to the N. of the Equator, and then pailing S. in the me- 
ridian of 170® E, from Greenwich, fo as to include the New Hebrides : 
thence in the parallel of 30° S., gradually ftretching to 175® W. from 
Greenwich, including New Zealand, and the ifle called Chatant, will 
prefent the natural and precife boundary of Auftralalia. 

‘ That divifion called Polynefia, by far the moft extenfive, adjoins 
the W. to the line above drawn around the Afiatic ifles ; thence it a- 
feends about lat. 18® long. 128® E., in a N. E. direction, fa as to in- 
clude the ifle culled Rica de Plata, long. 161®; and thence curvin|^ 
S. £. and encompaffing the northern Sandwich iflands, where our great 
pavigator fell, * and the Marquefas ; and extending to J20® W. from 

London. 

* There arc other Sandwich ifles, lat. 59® S., or beneath the parallel! 
^rCa^kC Horn. Su^ it the perplexity of the received nomenclature. 
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^London* Any iiles to the N. £. or E. of this line of demarkatlon^ 
imy be r^arded as belonging to North or South America.' 

* The fiathern boundary of the Afiatic ifles may be confidered aa 
fufficiently . afeertained, by the wide channel between them and New 
Holland ; while the N. W. extremity of Sumatra may prefent a me- 
ridian of feparation on the W., between the Afiatic ifles, eminently fo 
ftyledy and thofe in the Indian Ocean. The fame weilero boundary 
may ^ affigned to AuftralaSa. 

* The fouthern limits of the laft, and of Polynefia, alone remain ; 
bat as few or no iilands have been difeovered to the S. of New Zealand^ 
the parallel of 50^ S« lat. may be laftly aiTumed as the boundary of 
both. 

* Polynefia will thus extend from 50° S. lat. to about 35® N. lat., 
that is 85®, or 5(00 g. miles; while the breadth taken from long. 
170® E. from Greenwich, to 130® W. upon the Equator itfclf, will 
yield 60®, or 3600 g. miles. 

s The length of Auftralafia may be computed from 95® of the fame 
longitude, to 185® ; that is, 90® ; in lat. 30®, or nearly 5000 g. miles ; 
while the breadth, lat. 30® N. to lat. 50® S. will be 3180 g. miles. 

* Even the fmalleft divifion, that of the Afiatic iilcs, which has been 
cdlc'd the Oriental Archipelago, is of great extent, from 13® S. lat. to 
«2® N. Ut. ; that is, or 2ioog. miles ; while the length from 95® 
£. long, to 132®, yields 37® not far from the Equator, nearly corre- 
fponding with the breadth. * 

In perufing Mr Pinkerton’s work, we have obferved feveral o- 
millions and errors : more in number, and, in general, of greater 
confequence, than we (hould have expefted from an author fo 
long habituated to minute and laborious invelligation. The prin- 
^pal of thefe we (hall lay before our readers, and aifo our reafons 
for dilFeriiig from Mr Pinkerton in fome of his /peculations and 
conjeflures. Sunderland, Paifley, and Kilmarnock, towns which 
have rapidly increafed in population, trade and confequence, with* 
in thefe few years, are either palled over in abfolute filence, or 
barely mentioned, and clalTed with places of comparatively trif- 
ling fize and importance. We are afraid, that the unfounded 
and unaccountable prejudice of Mr Pinkerton againft the Gentle 
$hepherd, induced him to omit the name of Allan Ramfay in 
the lift of Scotifli poets. In vol. I- p. 146, where he treats of 
the antiquities of Scotland, we were furprifed and difappointed 
not to find the vitrified forts deferibed, or even noticed. They 
ave fuch well known and fingular remains of antiquity^ and have 
given rife to fo^^any various conjeftures refpefting the objeft, 
mode, and time of their conftrudlion, that the omilfion betrays 
great carelefsnefs and inattention. Mr Pinkerton fulFers his fond- 
mefe for hypothefis to pervert his judgement, in p. 252, where, 
of the ftone monuments gtCamac in Brittany, he infers 
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iSiat they were erected by the Beleic Gauls, and not the Celts, 
caufe the Veneti, who imabited that country in the time of CaefaT;^ 
were Belgoe ; but, according to Mr Pinkerton himfelf, they were 
not the original inhabitants, but the Celts. His defeription of 
thofc curious monuments is imperfect and incorredt. He appears 
to be ignorant that many have, not improbably, fuppofed them 
to be part of an entrenchment of Cvefar f. He is entirely (i- 
lent relpodring that work, of ftupendous labour and incalculable 
utility, the I-eve on the banks of the Loire. As this ftrudure, 
fo far as we recollect, is not even mentioned in the generality of 
the deferiptions of France, we fliall prefent our readers with the 
following account of it, taken from a recent tour through France. 

* We now” entered upon the Love, in my opinion the nioft ftupen- 
dous work which France, or almoft any other country can exhibit. 
Compared with it, tlte utmoft exertioos of the kind which I have elfe- 
where feen, arc infignificant and pigmy productions : if it is anywhere 
outftripped, it muft be in Holland and in China. The parts of Anjou, 
Tourraine, and the Orleannois, which border on the Loire, are per- 
fecftly flat ; and, in the earlier ages of the world, muft have formed a 
vaft morafs, of not lefs than loo miles in length, and from 20 to 40 
miles wide. So fays tradition, and it appears Bghly probable. 

‘ The Levc is an immenfc bulwark, raifed by human hands, to ex- 
clude the river from this wide, extended tra£t of country, and con^ne 
its waters within its banks, and extends from Angers to Orleans, per- 
haps farther. Its bafe may be about 40 feet wide ; its elevation is 
nearly 25 from the adjoining level ; and its ui)per furface, which is paved 
with large ftones, like the ftreets of London, juft capacious enough to 
admit of three carriages abreaft. My inquiries concerning the date of 
its origin, and by w^hom executed, vrere unavailing. ’ * 

Mr Pinkerton agrees with Mr Townfend, in the caufes which 
he alligns for the defedl and decreiife of the population of Spain, 
This is computed at 1 1 ,000,000, or 74 to a fquare mile ; wliile 
France yields 174, and England 1695 and tlie kingdom of Na-» 
pies is computed at 20 1. The expulfion of the Jews, after the 
conqueft of Granada \ that of the Moors by Philip III. ; the con- 
tagious fevers frequent in the fouthern provinces ; the inceftant 
inteftine wars carried on for feven centuries againll the Moors } 
the emigrations to America 5 the vaft number of unmarried cler- 
gy and monks, and the want of detached, farms •, are the princi- 
pal caufes alhgned by Mr Townfend, We are very much in- 
clined 


t Nouvelles recherches fur la langue, &c. des Bretoqs, par Mr L* 
T. D. C. (Mr De la Tour D'Auvergne Corret). 

* Hughes’ Tour through feveral of the midland and weftem departs 
njoits of France in 1802, p. 124. 
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dined to doubt the operation of feveral of thefe afligned caufes, 
at leaft to any extent, or for any length of time ; and are of opi- 
nion, that others not mentioned by Mr Townfend, particularly 
that bane of agriculture, the Mefta, and the taxes called Alca- 
valla and Mil Jones, have been more general and predominant 
and lading in their influence. 

We ate liirprifed tliat Mr Pinkerton, whofc refearches on the 
fubjeA of language, where it is conne£l:c*d udth the antiquities of 
a country, or illudrative of the origin and relationfliip of nations 
are well known, fhoidd have pafled over in lilence that fpoken 
in the Banhat of Timefwar, \vhich, from the account and fpecimens 
given of it by Ferber in his letters to Baron Born, is more fl- 
milar to' the Latin than any other modern tongue is, and confirms 
the tradition, that the prefent inhabitants of that part of Tran- 
fylvania are defeendants of the ancient Romans, mod probably of 
fuch as fled from Italy at the invafion of the Goths. Mr Pinkerton 
is filent alfo refpecting a fmall tribe who inhabit part of Dalma- 
tia near the lea, and who, from the account of Fortis and a re- 
cent traveller ♦, ought to be placed, in the fcale of human com- 
forts and of intelletl, far below the favages of Terra del Fuego, 
or Van Diemen’s land. Nothing but the extremity of hunger 
can compel them to ufe any exertion to procure food ; and in this 
employment, they difeover no fkill or ingenuity ; fo that, if any 
thing obdrueJ them in their accudomed dupid method, their 
refources are at an end : they ccafe to labour, and refign them- 
felves to torpid inaftivity and famine. 

It is well known, that the north-wed corner of Spain is inha- 
bited by a race of people totally didin6l in manners, difpofition, 
and language, from the other inhabitants of that peninfula. 
Their language, in particular, prefents not the mod didant re- 
femblance in its original and genuine words, or in its grammati- 
cal druffure, to any of the languages of Europe. It is probably 
more pure than any other modem tongue. Their manners and 
difpofition alfo feem not to have been changed or modified by their 
vicinity to France and the other parts of Spain. In w'hatever re- 
fpeft the Bifeayans are confidcred, they may judly be deemed a 
fingular race, well worthy the attention of the philofopher and 
philologid. Don Hervas, who has lately publiflied a catalogue 
of all known languages, is inclined to the opinion, that the 
people of Georgia in Ana are defeended from a Bafque colony^ 
Ironii the clofe^imd general refemblance between the languages 
fpoken in Georgia and Bifcay. The accounts which are given by 
TOietti and Fifimer, of the manners and language of Bifcay, are 

very 
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very meagre and imperfed. From the reiearchcs of Mr Pinki^* 
ton, ftimulated by his attachment to antiquarian and philolo^- 
cal ftudies, we ejcpe<Sled fome original and accurate infprmation 
on this fubjeft \ but he does not even take notice of this part of 
Spain. Mr Pinkerton ought to have defcribed, among the natu- 
ral curioflties of the German ftates, the fubterraneous recefies in 
the fands of Weftphalia, in which human bodies have been pre- 
ferved for many centuries, by the extreme aridity of the foil and 
climate, without any alteration, except that their (kin is dry and 
ihrivelled. A very fliort and tmperfeci notice is given of the 
illand of Sardinia, in a note (vol. I. p. 650). This iiland, from 
its fize, ought certainly not to have been pafled over in this de- 
grading manner ; and as Mr Pinkerton muft have known that 
former fyftcms of geography contain very little information re- 
fpedling it, and that it has never been defcribed or vifited by 
any Englilh traveller, he ought to have confidered it as his duty, 
in a work which is held forth as a complete (yftem, and as in- 
tended and calculated to fupply the defers of former authors, to 
have given the refuU of every tiling which has been written re- 
fpe£ling tliis ifland. In the account of Tibet, no mention is 
made of the exifteuce of Cretins, fimilar to thofc near Sion in 
Switzerland ; though, as thefe unhappy creatures are founjl only 
in tliefe two countiies, and prefent an appearance at once humi- 
liating to human nature, and interefting to die philofopher, the 
cxiftence of them in Tibet ought certainly to have been men- 
tioned. 

Mr Pinkerton feems, with great juftice, to doubt of the exift- 
ence of BafHn’s Bay ; It is, indeed, very improbable that Baffin 
fliould have made, in fo high a latitude, fo many difeoveries as 
he claimed ; and it Is fingular that they are all unknown to fuc- 
ceeding navigators. If Baffin’s Bay do not exift, it is probable 
that Greenland Is a continuation of die new continent : from the 
fpeciniens of the language of Greenland and the Efquimaux In- 
dians given by Don Ilevvas, the connexion, or at leaft. the con- 
tiguity of thefe countries may be inferred. In page 587, Mr 
Pinkerton has extrafted from DobrizholFer, a German miffionary, 
a very curious account of the Abipons, a warlike nation on the 
Rio Grande. 

Mr Pinkerton’s work concludes with a catalogue of maps, 
charts, and books. A catalogue rai/onnecy if executed with judg- 
ment and impartiality, would be a very ufeful appendage to eveiy 
work which had required from the author extenlive refearch. It 
would not only prove highly latisfaAory to the reader, by en- 
abling him to colle£k information for himfelf, and to confirm 
every account of which he entertained any doubt, but it would 
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ierre Ae important purpofe ^of £iTmg timey and preventing its 
miikpplication in the. perufal of improper or trifling publications* 
Books are now fo multiplied^ that he who wiihes to engage in 
the ftudy of any branch of literature or fcience, is at a lofs which 
to rejed^ and which to perufe; and would feel himfelf highly in- 
debted to the man who would give him a catalogue^ and a fliort 
charadler of the principal works in each department. Such ca- 
talogues might be drawn up without much labour, if each author, 
who has been employed on a work where it was neccfiary to 
confult all that had been previoufly written, would undertake the 
one connefted with his fubieft. They arc not uncommon in 
Germany ; and there are a few in France. In the former coun- 
try, Proteffor Meiners has appended to his Hiftory of all Re- 
ligions a moft excellent, and at the fame time concife, account 
of the different books which he confulted. The catalogue of 
Mr Pinkerton is defedlive in many refpedls : The titles are fel- 
dom given fully ; frequently the fize of the book, and tlie beft 
edition, is not mentioned $ and the charadler is not fufliciently 
precife and determinate. Vie fhall briefly notice a few of the 
moft important omilTions and errors. 

‘ Marfliairs Journey, ’ &c. It is impoflible to determine what 
book is meant by this fhort and imperfedi title. The work re- 
ferred to was publifhed in 1776; the author was W. Marlhall, 
£fq. ; he travelled through all the north of Europe, and through 
Poland, the Netherlands, Germany, and parts of France and 
Spain. The work confills of four volumes ; but the fourth vo*- 
lume, which contains his journey through France and Spain, is 
feldom to be met with. We can confidently recommend thefe 
travels, as containing more full, accurate, and fcientific informa- 
tion on the important fubjedi: of agriculture, than moft works of 
this nature. 

‘ Poriz, Viage de Efpana, eight volumes 8vo. ’ There are 
iweivi volumes of this work : the laft four were publifhed fome 
years after the firft eight. 

* Ksempper’s Japan, excellent. ’ Mr Pinkerton ought to have 
mentioned, that the li^igjlifh trariilarion of this work, which was 
publifhed by the liberality of lilr Hans Sioane, is very incomplete ; 
and that the original entire work was lately publiflied in French, 
and we believo in German, v/hich alone ought to be confulted. 

The maps, in the quarto^edition, which are of tlie fame fize^ 
ooght^ eitneiiDto have been left out, or given on a much larger 
fesde, feparately, fo as to have formed an atlas, of a fize propor- 
tion^ to the extent and importance of the work : us they are, 
they add confiderably to the price, and little or nothing to die 
of the pie inirodu^on^ by Mr Vince, contains 

gyery 
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every thing that the ftudent fbould know previoufly to tiie C(Mti4 
mencement of his geographical lludies. The latter part of it^ 
however, which treats of the phyfiology of plants, and fome 
brandies of ineteorolog)’', we think fuperfluous ; and it certainly 
is imperied, and in many refpeds incorreA. This part of the 
iritroduAion, the Linn'.caii names of plants, and the geographical 
difeuliions and conjeAures interfperfed in the larger work, are 
omitted in the abridgm,ent : in other refpecls, it feems nearly a 
tranfeript of the quarto edition; and, from the comparatively 
fmall price and more convenient form, will be more generally 
ufeful. * 


Art. VII. Second Voyage a la Loujfiane^ faif ant Suite au Premier de 
V Auteur^ Par Baudry des Lozieres. 2 tomes cn 8vo. pp. 824. 
Paris. Charles. An xi. 1803. (Mars.) 

reader who fhould expert any thing like a book of travels 
from this title, would fall into a great miftake. Thefe vo- 
lumes have no pretcnlions to the name ; and the only reafon 
which influenced the author in the choice of it is, that he for- 
merly viTOte a ‘ Voyage a la Louifiane. * The prefent publication is^ 
111 every fenfe of the word, a mifcellimy; and the only unifor- 
mity which it poireffes, is the perpetual egotifm of the author. 
Were it not for this conflantly prevailing feature, we fliould ne*^ 
rer be able to conceive, at any one page, that the book before us 
had not been changed fince the laft. The childilhnefs of Citizen 
Baudry is indeed fo cxceiTive, and fo various, as to become a- 
mufing ; and the entertainment is from time to time heightened 
by the reflection, thai this ilngular creature is adkually Hiiloriographei* 
of the French colony department. Unconnedted as the different 
parts of the work are,, except by the prefence of the author, and 
large as the fuhjcft is upon which he might have entered — ^the 
whole colonial affairs of the republic — we believe it would be 
diflijcult to ditfufe matter more thinly over fo great a fpace as he 
has contrived to fprinkle with fometliing like information and re- 
flexions. His efl'ufions are, for the molt part, only valuable 
as affording fome curious fpecimens of the principles which 
feem at prelent to regulate the conlidential fervants of the French 
government in their views of Weft Indian policy, and fome Itrik- 
ing inftances of the total change which the laft years of the re- 
volutionary crifis have eft'ected upon the general principles of 
Frenchmen. Here and there we meet with a fa£k of fome 
portance, enveloped in a cloud of rant| fentiment> and excla-^ 
vojL. wi. NO. 5. F " mation. 
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tnatioii^ ^Mot unfrequently perceive traces of that natural 
eloqtience with Vt^hich the very worft of the French writers oc- 
Cafio^atly furprife \i». And ahnmigh the levity and inconfiftcncy 
which fc Ifcrongly mark the chambers, as well as tlie manners of 
that mtion^ forin the predominant quality of the ftyle» as well as 
4>f the mattery yet are we repeatedly conloled with a glimpfe of 
fentimenta very different from thofe which have lately been to- 
lerated at Paris. 

The motto— 

^ Si cailimus /ilvas, iilvx Tint Confulc digiisc^ ’ 

is rather more applicable to the book than its title ; for, thentf^h 
we find little about woods, there is a great deal in praife of liie 
Firft ConfuL 

In the form of ^ dedication to thofe colonifts who have been 
ruhied by the revolution of the ‘ negropJjilix^ ’ our author con- 
trives to give a life and ch^trafter of himfelf ; reminds thefe un- 
fortunate people [eex ^ires viitrcffnttx^ as he generally calls them) 
hotv he ufefd to picad their caufes for fnvall fees ; how he after- 
wards gave np the bar in onler to fight for them •, and hertv, for 
a fmall matter, they may fee a full account of what feats his re- 
giment performed, by fending to Benichers the printer, No. 142, 
rue dt Id Pdwnii^ T&Vfhu/e. All this conceive to be the 
ing which, he begins by tetfing them, flattery requires in order to 
render it palatable. T.lie whole flattery con lifts in repeating what 
he has heard m^ny Europeans fay— that, had they been ruined 
like the colonifts, they would have died of the fpleen. 

If fach is the flyle of the dedication, our readers will eafily 
imagine what mtift be the tone of the preface, a department ex- 
dufively devoted, by immemorial ufage, to the benefit of the au- 
thor. It contains one piece of information which might well have 
been (pared, but which is repeated at leaft half a dozen times, in 
notes, parenthefes, and introductions, that this work was written 
while the printing went on. • A mefurt qu'on imprvne^ on * 
18 indeed one of M. Baudry's favourite boafts. This worthy citi-- 
2en^8 eontentment with himfelf, is not more enviable, and nor 
much mote ifjiexplicablc, than his entire fatisfadrion with the mea- 
fure of liberty enjoyed under the Confuhr adminiftration. * Un- 
der fuch a government, * fays he, * we are permitted to publifh 
every thing that is ufeful \ and this amiable freedom demonlbrates 
at once the iMlfcrealing ftrength of that government, and the rife 
ingliEippineft of the people. ’ 

an evident ^lufion to Jaffa and Switzerland, he tells as,, 
vob i.), diat France is now governed only by talents and 
v|Mmsi aa 4 » 9 wettanii thaa ^ Augaftas of woAem 
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tkneit has added Britain to his empire; The reconqUeft of Comda ^ 
is a favenarite fcheme with our author ; He talks, of it as a natu- 
ral roxtfequcncc of die reditution of Louifiaha to Trance ; fays 
that it may be effected the firfl favourable moment ; and feems 
to confidejr the rip:ht of property as really inherent in £he ancient 
jx)fle^(^rs (p. 252.) iJuch was the language held by the writers 
belonging to tlie Confular government, at the very time when 
their mailer complained of the free edFu/ions of the Britifli prefs^ 
as a breach of the pacific relations between the two countries } 

But M. Baudry would not be fatisfied with encircling the Unit- 
ed States by die acqiiifitioti of Canada and LouKiana. He plainly 
avows his opinion, tJiat France is the natural miftrefs of all Nortn 
America. He propofes the conciliation of the Indian tribes as a 
Hep equally fare and eafy towards the accomplifhment of thii 
pro^e^i ; and, mingled as ufiial with a large proportion of abfur- 
dity, we certainly do find, in this part of his remarks, fcime mat- 
ter of ferious refIe6fcion. Every one acquainted with thd hiflory of 
thofe favoge trilnis, knows how much more prone they have always 
been found to erpbrace the alliance of tire French than of tnd 
-English. The obfer\'ations of Mr Burke upon this fa£l, are alCs 
well known. He afcribcs it to the extreme foup^ffe of the French, 
chararler. M. Baudry clues not fail to enlarge upon the themef 
though ill language fomewhat diflerent from that employed by 
our great Englilh writer. And be mentions, apparently without 
any id^ of ats importance, a very ftriking circumftance, which 
•domoiiftratcs the fyftetnatic attention of the French rulers, at all 
times, to aid the brvourable tendeiKy of the national manners in 
conciliating the Indians. In the year 1798, he met a party of 
tbefe people near Philadelphia. Their chief fliowed him a certi-' 
iica;te, ‘finely WTittOn, and figned Buonaparte ; adding—^ You fee 
that I otn a Frenchman, iinee Buonaparte has fent me a pafTport. ^ 
Our author afterwards le*.urnt, that the chancellor of tlie French 
Confulote at Philadelphia had given the Indian this paper, oa 
account of tire endiufiafm v.*hich he fhowed fer Bonaparte. 
^J'lus adroifenofs in gaining over friends, is one of the very few parts 
®f the 'French policy which we iliould wifli to fee imitated by the 
governinentB df other naSlons« it may Certiainly be kept entirely 
Separate from the ends to wiiich it has been applied by the revo- 
lutionaTy leaders. 

We *haTe remarked, that the Work now before us has not 
the fmoHoft finfiJaTity to a ‘ •voyage* ^ We may add, .that it 
has little or no cnnneacion with ‘ Loviftafie.* The author con^^ 
feiTos his love of digreffion to b«f irrefiftible^j and. apologizes for 
it, partly by an aliufion to .Montaigne, and partly by fairly tell- 
ing us, that every miral, dike bveqr bmfjs, hM its peculiar ;phy- 
fiognomy, and that hg. cannot change the nature of his.^ Accord- 
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itigly, above' half of the firft volume is occupied with the life of 
^ M. Grondel, the oldcft fojdier in France ; and it is only in di-^ 
^reffions from this ' digreffion, that wc find a few unconnefted 
rematks upon Louifrana. 

Nothing can be more calamitous than a biographer like M, 
Baudry, to a plaiUi refiKdaWe liian, fuch as we perceive Gene- 
ral Grondel to be, not^thftanding the ridicule in which he is 
uiicealingJy involved, by his friend’s efforts to immortalize him. 
Through the whole of this narrative, we are unable to difeover 
any thing peculiar in the deeds of the General, unlefe that he 
commanded an out-pofl in Louifiana, made fever al narrow efcapes 
from the Indians, had a quarrel with the governor, and, from 
having lately been out of employment, has avoided being killed. 
Yet every trifling occurrence of this very finiplc life, is- magnified 
into fieroirm ; and the biography of fuch a man is a matter of firft- 
rate importance—becaufe, had his valour been exerted in Europe, 
he might probably have rifen to the higheft flations in the repub- 
lican fervice- It is frightful to think of the confoquences which 
would follow, from the extenfion of this principle: w'e lliould 
have nearly as many lives written, as there are fpent. Nor is Ge- 
neral Grondel the only fubjedf of eloge in this narrative. Our 
author’s manner is, as he fays himfelf, (vol. I. p. outer avee 
promptitude d’un fujet k un autre. In conformity with this prin- 
ciple, he gives a laboured eloge of the grenadier Rcgnifle, who 
carried M. Grondel away on his fhoulders from a fkirmifh in 
which he was wounded. * Glory for ever (fays our eloquent au- 
thor), be to that incomparable RegnilTe ; that faviour of a young 
R!an truly inferefting ^ that hero fo worthy the title of grenadier ! 
May his name be handed down to the lateft pollerity, and be- 
come the rallying word,’ &c. &c. (p. 47. vol. I.) He is, of 
courfe, compared to the grenadier who faved the life of thc'^Firft 
Conful. M. Grondel’s father is alfo introduced, and pratfed for 
his addrefs in deceiving the Indians. Many feats of this kind arc 
recited ; as, how he made them l/elieve, he could burn the Mif- 
fiffippi, by flipping fome brandy into a glafs *, how he cheated 
them with a wig (* a refinement of art, of which they had no 
idea *) and thus faved his fcalp ; how he pradlifed the old lira- 
tagem of the burmng-gbfs, &c. < Happy afeendant of genius 

and fcience (exclaims M. Baudry), it is by your means that man- 
kind ate led ! ’ Our author having in the outfet warned us not , to . 
be iurprifdPat feeing him ^fouvent caufer avee moi-meme, * feems 
^mfecd refolvcd not to let the preparative be loft. The difculfions 
^^ich be holds are very curious \ they breathe that pure love of 
irui/mj which animates fo many French reafoners. Thus the life 
of General Grondel U iotetfperied wiijh if ute arguments^ to prove 
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fnch pofitions as the following: That a Ihoemaker (hould net 
make pates ; and that every man fliould keep in his place, in or- 
der to avoid confufion (p. 93.) • that a lawfuit is a terrible thing, 
(p. 146.) : that M. Baudry is no philofopher ; and that the poetry 
in p. 374 is written by himfelf. Sometimes thcfe truifms are de- 
livered without the demonftrations ; but preceded by a voUh, the 
French lignal for important difeovery. Thus, voi/a how a well 
placed firmnefs produces happy effects (p. 41.) • how fmall 
things may lead to great dangers (p. 39.) General Grondel hav- 
ing been prefented at the Thuilleries, we have a long hofannah 
raifed to the Firft Conful, the immortal defeendant of heaven, &c. 
&c. This narrative concludes with a kind of furprife to the read- 
er. We are told, that, after all, General Grondel is not a hero. 
Why ? becaufe the Deity is the only hero in the univerfeJ (p. 181 ). 
The General, however, we are informed, is, like old Silenus, full 
of gaiety ; can repeat whole plays ; excites the appetite of his 
friends, by his own hearty ftomach ; and flicws incredible addrefs 
in amufing the ladies by tricks. 

The only good paflage which we have met with in this lingular 
piece of biography, is the following accurate defeription of the 
French charafter. It difplays a greater degree of impartiality and 
calm fenfe, than our readers might be apt to expecl from the au- 
tlior of the frippery ,we have been deferibing. 

‘ Cependsiit I'on fc refroidit aifement fur Ic nit rite dc9 hommes. En 
France, furtout, ou I’admiration va juitpi’a rentbuiiriafEne, on oublie 
bientot Tutilitc d’un homme prccieiix ; on s'y accoutiune a tout, on a’y. 
laffc prompiemcnt de tout, ct roii y iraite les mati*: reo Its plus fjricufes, 
avec ccitc legerct-c qui fait le caraeScre national. C\’il ^empire oil i{ 
y a le plus d’cfprit, ct le moins de rcconnaiflanccs. Lc befoin do change- 
inent occafionne par iin fond naturtl d’inconllance, fait qu’on y doiinr 
an rncrite, I'cdat ephemere d’uo goat paffager, ct qifil y fubit les lois 
vprlatlles de la mode jourrmliere. ’ 

M. Baudry alfo deferves commendation for his conftant detefta- 
tion of that falfe philofophy which prefided over the formation of 
the French republic. It is fomething novel to hear fuch language 
from a commis of that government j and, indeed, the cordial fup- 
port which he gives to the prefent order of things in France, is 
frequently at variance with the more Vviiolefonie pi'inciplcs whicli 
he appears to hold upon political fubjects. There is no great con- 
fiftency in a writer who praifes both Bonaparte auJ Louis X\"I. ; 
weeps over the horrors of the fecond year, and adores the atroci- 
ties of the confular government ; cants againlt the encyclopedifts, 
and bends before the national inftitute. 

Upon the fubjefit of religion, we meet; with the fame iiiconfift- 
“ F 3 ency. 
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ismj* hiscxtoUed, jadeed,. with the fcmdeft pruifti^i but W? 
cfeml)^ from its political tendenic;f. The athcUU ure abufed, after 
Uftial doubts refpefla^ig theiT <xiftcncc s aivd yet, the pr^rie- 
t]tof keeping the negroes m a ftate of idolatry, h ftrongly incuU 
ealed, beeaufe it diminiflies the of animal food on 'toe flave 
coaft. The pfOpaMiou of the gofpel is confoundtd H'itb ‘ phlUfo* 
white the Chriftian religion ts recommetided as uieful to the 
colonics. In fliort, M- Baudry, when lie touches upon the gene- 
ral queftiom eidier of liberty or of religion, is, like the greater part 
of his countrymen fince the Kev<dution, oNiged to ufe a laii^ 
guage quite new In Fraqcc, :^nd he perpetually falls inf© the 0I4 
irreligious diale^i. We a^ually tueet with the followh^g carious 
ejKdamatioti, in a pai;egyric upon a man’s chriltianity. 

• Ainli* qn* raiporte aujourd’htii a M. dc St Lnurent out efl mort^ 
€pie la terFe fe ferme fur fee depouilles, que l^etcrnii^ et I'otibli le ppef- 
frnt de tout leur poids ? X)ii (Hence de la vie il eii pafli au liience de la 
nsort ; mats Ton ante et elk plane au milieu dcit deiices tur le vide 
dc8 chofes humainee. ^ 

Tliis mixture of creeds can by no means be imputed to fome of 
pur author^s effufions upon the fubjeft of liberty. In thefc we 
meet with far more open and unqualified admiration of dcTpotifrn, 
than any courtier of the Bourbons ever found it w^orth hi^ while 
to difplay. Such tranfiti 6 ns from the principles of late fo popular 
tu France, fbriOs we imagine^ a peculiar feature in the character 
of that fickle nation. After meiuioiiu^g the ricw calendar, out 
author exclaims, 

* What do words fignify, provided one is a good Frenchman, and' 
loves the government ^ The philofophers may do what they pkafi*, the 
pe^le will nev^r be enlightened. It will remain always a dangerous 
mats, prone to change its lights into conflagration ; ai^l oar proftffbiG 
of the iecond year ought to be content jvhh their experience. Too' 
much light blinds and fatigues the clais cocdc.niied by rialute to live in 
darknefs, * dec. Vol. L p. 88. 

Language like this, a few years ago, would have fccured for the 
hiftoriographer to the colonks, a Itation in Cayenne. A wife man 
‘ would it difficult to pronounce, whether the tertets of that 
day, or dflllM prefent, are fariheft rcii>oved from truth. The ex- 
tremes of opinion, between which we have fcen the French people 
vlbram, are perhaps alike erroik^ous, though not proda£Iive of 
dantfm equJiy imnaediate. 

part of M. Baudrv’s work which relates to colonial afFairs, 

i :a£^ cotiftant marks of tne prejudices natural to a planter ruined 
negro infurrefltens ; and the incongruity thefe 
m is wen as temarkablc as their number and obduracy. The 

negroeij 



j^egro^. are a race of ipferior bcinjgs* .flcKiixu^. 1^. ? 

cf Ifavery. Such is M. Baudry’s i^d^tneitfijLl piu\c^|^^ atid 
lie cQmphtn& tl>e regular corrcfpondea(;:e whiidi ine mfurgei^ijs 
jpf St Domingo maintain with their brethren ^ ^ 

.againft the fumptuous pride with which tlrefe men m 

capital I and denounces them as dangerousi ^leir mimba# 

^iid their machinations, to the mother country- Wiih 4l) ipf 
Jhprrprs of the negro charafter before his cjfes m thp moft e^fagr 
crated propim-tions, he propofes new Ichemcs for iwcTea,fing th^ 
^ve tnffic. While he acknowledges die impoflihiUty of reiltp^ing 
Iranquiility to the revolted ifiaud, without an extended Cf 

military operations ; and pretends, that at any time, a few (aQt 
tious whites have it in their power to raife whole cotopics of 

f roes in rebellion ; he is propofing febemes for ippreSiling tho 
lack population, and extending the (lave fyftem to th^ new fet- 
tlements. Truly, we aflent to one propofitron of opr author, 
(p. 279) : * Je fuis homme, et je fuU, comme Ics autres, ptampc de 
la foibleire humaine. * 

Now, fuppofing that tranquillity is r’cftorcd to French 
iilands, our author detaUs, at a moQ: fatiguing length, his views 
with refpe£t to their improvement. The xiecei&ty of am^orat«> 
ing the uruflure of fociety in thofc fettlemcnts, he pannot deny > 
and from his veihofe declamation in favour of certain general 
plans, wc coUe£l, that he confiders the chief de/tderatiun to be 
good magiftrates, meure efpecially in the judicial departmqit. 
But, inllead of pointing out any paeans by which this important 
want may he fuppHed, Tie gives a didertation againii men (oUcit- 
ing for places which they are incapable of filling ; and exhort>^ 
all thofe who look towards preferment, to imitate his exampte, in 
refraining from the pvrfuit of places above their capacity, ^ter 
good magUlrates Hull have been procured in cojii'eqpeno^ of 
rhefe hints, he propofes that a pidiure of |lie Perltan monarch 
flaying the unjuft judge, ue placed in a confplcuous part of every 
court of judicature. f{e is decidedly an enemy to Juries in the 
colonies, and argpes upon this point with fome acutenef^. But 
it dpe^ not at all api;«ar Ixow the fear of bang forced to aUend 
upon Jury trials w^^cld operate fo ftvougly in deterring planters 
from refid^ce, as the manifold benefits of the inflitution wpuld.^ 
operate in rendering ,the cploajes an agrccaWe abode- The exam- 
ple of the Bnglifli fettlenienti^ may ferve to proyc, that no (erjous 
inconvenience is lively to refult, even to the mod ind^iincus 
planters, from attepdaiKe to judicial duties. Baudry . con- 
ceives, that mulattoes and negipes piou)d be prevent^ fropi pof^ 
|eiSng plantations in great culture, ^nd ^ufd be forced ^ refide 
Ip ihe uei|;hl^urhpoq pf great towns, or other places ^ flreagtj^« 
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thinks, that all free negroes, and free people of colour, fboaM, 
if not poffefled of fomc property, be reduced to the ftatc of day- 
'labburers or foldiers ; and propofes, that no' mulatto nearer thfe 
•a^ro than child of a 'quarteroon, Ihould be allowed to learn read- 
ing and writing. Ail thefe plans of reftriftion appear to us ut- 
•tierJy inconfiident with the idea of free negroes and mulattoes^ 
nor can we imagine the poflibility of ameliorating the ftatc of fo- 
ciety in tbofe parts, without keeping the gradual abolition of fla- 
very, and amalgamation of colours in View. If the free people 
of colour are to be opprefled by fuch regulations, wliilc they are 
feparated both from the whites and the flaves, the colonial go^ 
vemment mull expeel a renewal of the fccncs which firft arofe 
from this very quarter. 

The plan of prohibiting taverns, at leaft for the flaves, feems 
liable to no obje£lion. The evils of intoxication are certainly 
augnfiented by thofe places of refort ; and when we are confider- 
ing die remedies for abufes in a fyftem of llavery, fuch an argu- 
ment as this may be deemed fulEcient of itfclf. It would, how- 
ever, be difficult to fupprefs taverns for flaves, without alfo fup- 
preffing thofe for the free orders ; and this unqueftionably lc*ads 
tb many complicated difeuffions, the very exiftence of w'hich M. 
Baudry feems not to have fufpeaed. - 

The neceffity of attending to the ftate of the highways is en- 
forced w'ith fome ftrength. It is farther propofed, that thefe 
ihould be planted with fruit-trees for the refrefhment of the paf- 
fenger, who would be prevented from abuting this indulgence, by 
the conftant fear of the patrolcs. Our author's whole policy, in- 
deed, is a ftrange mixture of liberty and rcllraint, derived appa- 
rently from the unnatural ftate of fociety in thofe Have colonies 
where he has refided. His ideas of commerce arc fometimes Cn- 


gularly unfortunate. He is for the Lcgiflature interfering wTth 
what ne calls the ‘ morality of trade ; J alleging that he has ob- 
ferved avarice prevail very generally, both among the merchants 
and the fhop^epers of the colopies. Ip another part, he feri- 
oufly propqjdl^ that the number of printers fhbuld be limited by 
law, in ordfer to render them lefs needy, and prevent them from 
being fuch bloodfuckcrs'to poor authors. We have here, at lealfc, 
one inftance of the reftraints of the mercantile fyftem, fupported 
by thofe whofe interefts they attack ; for the raifer .of the com- 
modity is adually abfurd enough to defire that his market ftiouKl 
be contnfilpihl and his files fubje^edto a monopoly. In one of 
his tluwifiits of notes [p^erieurej, ulterieures^ and pnralipomefws\ 
oura^i||&}r attacks Bryan Edwards with great vehemence, for his 
uygMtiohs upon Citizens Ailhaud and St liCgcr. He appears to 
,‘jjp/tftcceded iu freeing the former o£ thfejfe men frojp the hafly 

* rdi'.*g.itiona 
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»Hegations bi tKle Englifh 'writer: But, the (ntn bf the defence' 
urged for the latter feems to be, that hC twice fived Mj Baudr^tf 
life in the Weft Indies. ' ; " 

The fccond volume is, if poffible, lefs peculiarly connedcd 
with Louifiana than the firft ; but it contains feme informatian of 
confiderable value to Weft Indian colonifts ; as, a Congo vocabu- 
lary ; a lift of medicines, with notes of their proper^s^a Bo- 
tanical manual, and a variety of dire£lions refpe^ing regimen, the 
fruit of out author’s experience in tropical countries. In a feientU 
ftc point of view, this volume is alfo entitled to notice. ' It prefehis 
uS with a very curious account of the infe£i w-hich produces the 
animal cotton. The procefs is fmgular : A worm of confiderable 
fize, which our author calls Porie-mouchesy (well known to planters 
as the Manioc or Indigo worm), is, at one period of the year, at- 
tacked by fwarms of the Ichneumon fly. 'riiey depofit their eggs 
‘in every pore of the unfortunate worm, which now becomes a 
hotbed for hatching them. The ihfe£ts, produced all at once, 
immediately fpin each a very minute white cod, whicli envelopes 
it. The manioc worm is now covered with a white pod, which 
he, with confiderable difficulty, ftafcesoff 5 and, in a few'' days, tke 
hifefts are again hatched from it, but in the form of flies, leaving 
the animal cotton behind them. Our author deferibes this pro- 
dudion as very abundant in all the colonies, and as poATeiling 
great advantages over the vegetable cotton. It would undoubted^ 
ly be a molt valuable acquifition to thofc plantations which at 
prefent fuffer fo much from the ravages of the manioc worm. 
M. Baudry’s fcientific obfervations, however, arc not always fo 
happy. He talks of the parabola deferibed by falling ftars, thougK 
with fome contempt of the vulgar, for giving the phaenomcnoa 
tliat name j and he can fee only one difference between the phlo^ 
giftic and the modern fyftcm of cbemiftry, viz. the fubftitution 
of the term caloric for phlogifton* 

- The only other matter worth attending to in this work, is the 
account which it contains of the colonial chamber i of agriculture^ as 
new-modelled by the confular government. The objed of this 
inftitution is the improvement of the whole body of colonial affair. 
Thefe Boards, by correfponding with their deputies at Paris, wfio 
form a council to the miiiifter of marine, are authorized to de- 
nounce every abufe in the adminiftration of the fettleincnts. That 
fome of the alterations on the inftitution arc likely ’tb produce 
beneficial effeds, wc do not deny. But it would be abfurd ti 
exped any material advantages from this fyftem of efpionage^ when 
the members of each Board are effedively named by thofe whole 
condud they are appointed to watch*- 
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• l^*» 4 rf, 49 ei!>not ap^yr ^«ite fo cow(tai^ {ft ^ feepi)4 

tbe feft vdinne | ^ ^ haye hem i|ialiciot|« tttoa^ to 40* 
rive Ibine amufement.from the nequent resmreace of hi» latnsiiT 
IrifBoa «ver .«. Colonial i^iM:}(clof)« 4 i 3 > in twenty-five vi^mea 
wlnrit bo had toiled sM: during eightmn years, and which 
he loft in the jypoublos of St Zhuuingo. His aigumeat^ in favour 
«f efta^firing » Bo«Fd ^ riuned Plantets (m Hrtt v>U9tJpint\ 
to affift t^ ^ovenHuent oH the mother country with advice upon 
odonial albiirst is ahb fonsewhat original : *1(1 (fiiyo Im) abne, 
ie the midft of my own ideas, without alliftance from any other — - 
without the baft cosnOHinication with a living fbul-’-have been 
fomiihed fo many materials by my imagmarion, and my other 

iotellefl^ual faculties, vriiat might not govermneiu expe£l from a 
phole commilfion of advifers ! ' vol. iU p. 345. 


Aar. VIIL tToyrr dt JdortJt Religieufi. Par M. Nccker. 

3 voL 8vo. Paris. 1800. 

M mkcksr’s former publications are very well known : though 
* die attention they have excited is rather to be refemd to 
iheir cimnexion with his fhort and eventful political career, than 
to their own intrinfic excellence. The fingular title of the vo- 
lumes now before us, led us ‘to fuppofe that a confiderable analo- 
gy mi{d>t fubfift between the author’s former work on tht import- 
rnut ^ nHgious opinioms, and the ptefent courjt religious tnoraiitf, 
Wc have not been miftaken. The fimilarity in ftylcg and in fcn«- 
fixzientj is itidoed very great | although it muft be coufefTed that 
the former is entitled to « take the prece^ei^e on a more fubtlan- 
tial ground than mere priority of date. 

ruie man, however, tidio |ded fo qonfpicuous a part at Ihe 
Commencement of the French revolution, a 4 d who-aaaay reafonably 
flatter him&lf that his opinions mu(l ftiU have {pme ^igh,t wiA thf 
people whom he onee governed, is certainly entitled to ^terition i 
efpecially when he fpeaks upon a fubjeCl of incontejliblc import-* 
ance, and which he feems to have had very much at heart. ]M[* 
Necker, . we believe, ftiU refides at Copet, near Geneva $ but the 
dilcour^ here offered to the public are not addreffed to his im- 
laediatc countrymen tht Swifs. He fupppfea himfelf placed iu 
the heart of France } and it is to the peculiar circumftances of 
ihat countr^^hat this publication is accommodated, (PreU ReC 
p. 44 is^:^oL h) France, indeed* exhibits at prefent an afpe^ alter 
ipew i^w among civUiaed nations. From the beginning of the 
Sevoltttion to the year 1802, France may be faid to have bad no 
Mtiflioiia education, and fcarcely any education whsueyer within 
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tfte mch of htt ydutli. The cotxEeqi^ce idt fh»t 4i€ moft 
tm fiart of her popiilladoii^ and neav)^ thcee filltho of her IbldHaq 
and fadews, K^rve attained the maturity ef bodily ftrengtbn withoue 
any mo;al» and with very Uttle inteUedliAal entente, IrdieriidH^ 
all the advantages which are derived from rlw &icGe&fiil cukivaf* 
tibn of the arts, and poifefling every imaginably phyfioal capad)i-> 
lity» a numerous nation of this defeription would be an.ofaje£f of 
terror^ under any degreea of latitude or longkude bul muft 
cite fliU greaiter alarm in the centre of the d^filazed world i That 
fuch men may gain battles, aiid» when (Ibnuhited by the hope of 
phmder, may atlonifli or overwhdin liUxrr nations, baa been fuffi- 
iciently proved. But whether they can enjoy rational freedom at 
home, and difeharge, in times of tranquillity, the duties of goc34 
citizens, is yet to be tried. Couftitulional liberty. Indeed, is now 
out of the quellion ; and M. Necfcer feems to have had a propbe<» 
tic intimation of the ftate of the government, when, io the yeaf 
1798, he declared— 

' It is not, indeed, the reeftabHfhmeDt of our ancient flavery in rCa 
farmer fhape which we have now to dread, but the approach to it tn t 
difguifed form, as fooo as It Ihall be difeovered that the nudl vigorous 
excrcife of authority is enable to reftrain a people who hate fliaken off 
all religious controul. The filence aitd fubordination of da very will be 
attained, by raifing and maintairHng immeRfe armies ; by filling up tbctt 
ranks with our youtur men ; by making tbofe young men cxdiatxge the 
candid of other paihono for ^he rigotir of miiitary difciplkie % and by 
employing tiiofe arniies, in all their violence and energy f to infpire mn* 
vrrfai tcirui*. What a fad fubditnte for reUgiem a morality ! What aa 
exchange Fob that afuthority, of which the injundiona were fa mild, and 
the cxctciTc fo indidgeat! How dreadfully have we been deceived 
Prelim. Red. p. 24* vd. i. 

The avowed defign of M. Neckcr’s work, therefore, is to cou^ 
terafl the operation of this tremendous evil, and to revive reli- 
gious inipreffiojis in France, by an appeal to the united powers 
rcafon and revelation. In this defign, every good man will 
wSfli him fuccefs, tlK)ugh many will doubt if he be qualified to 
obtain it. He divides his cotme of religious morality into 
fc£lions i in all, containing twenty-nine fermons. The firfl: fec- 
tbn has four fermons, which treat of the bafes of natural reli-F 

g 'on and. morality. Thefc fermons are on the exiftence of a 
od; the union of morality with the divine perfections} the 
do&rine of a Providence •r ^ the immortality of the foul. The 
focond fe£tion difeuiTes the duties common to all men, fuch aa 
frutb, juRke, chanty. The third feftion is taken Up with the 
Relative duties ot the different ages and fiti^dons of fodal life ^ 
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filch as thofe of hufbaod and wife, parent and child. The fourth 
contains fermons on the fentiments and habits of mind which 
render men guilty or miferable ; as, envy, vanity, ambition, &c. 
And the fifth and laft fe£tion treats of the Chriftian religion, and 
of irreligious fyftems. 

He does not touch on any of the peculiar doftrines of Chrif- 
tianty ; nor does he enter upon any inveftigation of the external 
proofs which are ufuaUy adduced in fupport of the Chriftian 
fcheme. The internal evidence is only cafiially glanced at. He 
appears indeed to have aflumed the Chriftian charafter, rather 
from a fenfe of its utility or expediency, than from a convidion 
of its truth ; and his fermons are to be confidered as dciftical 
eflays written in a Chriftian country. 

M. Neckcr explains his motives for adopting the plan juft men- 
tioned, in fifty-two pages of preliminary reflt etions, which are 
better written than any other portion of the work. He feems to 
think that his method is new, becaufe the difeourfes hiive a fort 
of connexion with one another, and becaufe he .draws from na- 
tural religion alone the authority of his inllruftions j and con- 
tents himfelf with hinting, in a very general way, at the aid 
which Chriftianity affords them (Prcl. Rell. p. 43. vol. 1.). — 
There is certainly nothing new, or very meritorious, in all this 
arrangement ; and it is indeed inconfiftent with the author’s eu- 
logy on Scripture in p. 40. It is equally inconfiftent with the 
fuppofition, that the difeourfes are addreffed to a popular audience 
in France. He does not fpecify the rank or education of his fup- 
pofed hearers; and, while he fays that he confiders himfelf as 
preaching like an aged paftor to a popular audience, lie confeffes 
tlrat he has not omitted any philofophical refleftion that occurred, 
and that ‘ his fuccinft code of religious morality is to be 
tinguiftied from other colleftions of fermons, by its being ifiiemhd 
to be ready and by its containing a connected train of moral and 
religious inftruclion. ’ (Prel. Reft. p. 44.) 

This is challenging a more rigorous criticifm than, we are a- 
frald, M. Necker is able to ftand. The greater part of his dif- 
eourfes are compofed in fo diffufe and declamatory a ftylc, as 
cbuld only be jultified by the defign of pronouncing them in a 
popular affembly ; and even upon this fuppofition, they will often 
be found deficient in dignity and confiftency of expreffion. To 
tis, indeed, it appears that he fometimes, in his introduflions to 
Ills difeourfei^ dreams of addreffmg a numerous and motley au- 
dience ; but, in the courfe of his fermon, many are perceived to 
fall aficep, or to Hip out of the church, until at length he fees 
gniy a couple of politicians or falfc philofophers, to whom he ad- 
himfelf for a long time, in a w^hining ftrahi of lyric voci- 

' feration ; 
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feration ; and then concludes as he began* Making every allows 
ance for his good intentions, how fhall we reconcile fome of tlie 
following paliages with M. Necker’s judgment and good fenfe ? 

In order to prove the exifteuce of a God, he makes choice of 
Exodus, ch. 3. V. 14. for his text, (our author preaches, like o- 
thers, from texts of feripture) — * Je fuis celui qut fulsy 2. ft ill worfe 
tranflation than our ‘lam that 1 am ; ’ and breaks out into the 
following addrefs : 

* How great, how impofing is this expreilion, for giving us an idea 
of the Effence of the Creator and Matter of the world ! It is as if 
he had faid to the children of Ifrael, and by them to the whole earth — 
No definition, no image, can explain to your minds, or reprefent to 
your fenfes, an eternal Being, who has placed an ifnmenfe dittance be- 
tween hlmfclf and the higheil period of your moral faculties, between 
himfelf and the lafl boundary of the refearches and conquetts of ge- 
nius. Yes, the heavens of heavens arc betw^een God and man, ^ flee. 
Vol. I. p. 3* 

Now, whatever the idea may be, the mere French expreffion^ 
ye fuU eelui qui fuisy is neither more nor lofs than an identical pro- 
pofition. It is neither great y therefore, nor impofing ; nor does it 
give any idea of any ejfience whatever. 

Amidft his other exclamations of w'onder at tlie greatnefs of 
the works of nature, which he confiders as a coiiclufive prcKjf of 
the being of a Gotl, find the following fatisfaciory reflection : 

* O prodigies ! prodigies ! and which furpafs our underflanding ! — 
But every thing is done, every thing is explained in the uiiivcrfe by 
two eternal principles, the Almighty power of its Matter, and his im- 
xnenfc beneficence. ' Vol. I. p. 14* 

And afterw^ards, 

* We may perceive the fyflem of final caufes developing and ex- 
tending itfclf in an univerfal manner, with as much regularity as pre- 
cifion. * Vol. I. p. 2 I, 

This prccife developomcnt of all final caufes, muft undoubted- 
ly prove very confolatory to the minds of M. Neckcr^s difciples 
In truth, whoever perufes this difeourfe on the exiftcnce of a 
God, will find neither philofophical reaioniiig nor fcriptural au- 
thority in his matter ; nor in his ftyle, that clcarncfs and fimplicity 
,that is requifite in fo high an arguinent ; but muft reft contented 
or difeontented with a goodly aflbrtment of ‘ les grands mots ijiii 
epouvantent Foreille. ’ 

III his difeourfc on Providence, the author fays, 

< he bad fhown that morality was founded upon our knowledge of 
thiP perfe^ions of God, upo^ ^ur knowledge of the perfe^ions of , a 

r * Matter, 
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KcHr, whofe «y«i are too pore to beor the £ght of erfl. ’ VoL tr 
P* ^ 5 * 

This, however, is more, we apprehend, thah the author had 
Ihown, or could flioW. The acknowledgment of any perfe^ont 
In the Divine nature, and conftquently of the exiftenco cf a good 
jprinciple and of a "Providence, knpliCsS a power of moriil difcri- 
mination already exifting in the human mind. This moral fa- 
culty cannot therefore be faid to be founded upon our know- 
ledge of the perfeftions of a Goil. On the contrary, it is only 
by attending to our own moral perceptions that we can form a 
conception of what the Divine attributes are ; and nothing is 
more plain, than that, without fuch a power in ourfclvcs, xre could 
not diflinguifli perfeftion from imperfefliion. We willingly ad- 
mit, indeed, that our belief in a God, in a fuperiiitendiitg Pro- 
xddence, and in the other falutary doftrines Inculcated by ferip- 
turc, or fuggcllod by reafon, yields confiftcncy and great addi- 
tional ftrength to our moral perceptions ; but it cannot be urged 
that thefe perceptions are founded upon that belief. Although 
external objefts exift independently of our fenfes, yet witliout 
thefe fenfes, they would have no exiftence for our minds. 

M. Necker proceeds to one of the moft important of all doc- 
trines, the immortality of the human foul. He divides his proofs 
into two heads: i. 'Fliofe which arife from the perfeftions of 
the Divine Being ; and, 2. Thofe which refer to die nature of the 
foul itfclf (vol. L p. 97.) Neither of thefe is fyftematically fol- 
lowed out, nor indeed illuftrated by any teafbning whicli de- 
ferves attention. He feems, however, to have forgotten this two- 
fold divifion in p. 1 20, where we find him faying— ^ 

< The nature of our mind (^W/), the myftery of our confcience, 
the Involuntary homage we pay to moral ideas, the frequent oppreflion 
and mifcry of good men, and, above all, the goodnefs, wiTdom, and 
infinite power of the Supreme Being ; thefe are the confideratiuns 
which fijpport our hope in the precious dodlrine of the immortaUty of 
the fouL ^ Vol. 1 . p. 97, 

The arguments deduciblc from the naturfc of thfe mind itfelf, 
arc not rated by our author in any order, or urged with any in- 
genuity. There is no topic, indeed, upon which he appears to 
Ws advantage, although it feems to have bcai his favourite fpo 
cularion. Initead of dwelling upon our natural defire of immot- 
tality, the failings of remorfe, the lirogreflive improvement of our 
facultieSf. or the analogy of material world, M. Necker con>^ 
finea himfelf, in a great meafurc, to the negative argument de- 
tired from the immateriality of the foub and to anoliier atm*- 
nmti whi«^ it of fo 'fingukr a tiatim tktt we muft lay it W- 
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fare our readers in M. Necker’s own Word*. He very, properly 
calls it new, and announces it in this elegant fenttmce : 

< Meanwhile, it ts Otir duty .to prefent you with »,new motive ojF 
hope. We ilill fcarch for it, and we (Ifll ^nd it in ourfelves, in this 
fiibYime nature, where fo many phaenometia are reunited*. where 
we diftiuguifh the iinprcffiun of the Divine feal, betUr than in aiiy^ 
ther of its (nature’s). magnificent conceptions.-^/^ /--^we knoWi^ 
we dcfire to love i ’ VoL 1. no. 

He goes on in this rapturous ftratn for a vety long Wh3e, and 
ufes many high-founding fentences to fliew that the power Of lav- 
ing is a pledge and proof of immortality. Then he alks, 

* Is not this fentiment, which tranfports us into a beloved objed, 
and which places in it all our iutercila ; is it not the image of a fecond 
life ? Is it noi the fymbul of oar continuity with a new eflence 

Vol. 1. p. 12 2. 

This argument is certainly entitled to the praife of novehy# 
We cannot eufily determine, indeed, whether it has been exceed 
ed, in point of puerility, by any former argument on a ferious fub- 
jed. But it is not only to thofe who have had lawful opportuni- 
ties of loving in this vt'orld, that the benefits of this new argument 
are to be extended. Tlie humane preacher is pleafed, very polite- 
Jy, to alTure old bachelors and old maids, that they too (hall havu 
their (hare in it. 

‘ Ah ! Ye alfo have fimilar vowg to make : ye lender friends, lovk^ 
fouls, and who have never been able to find on earth an aflbemte, wor- 
thy of the delibacy of yotlr fentiments, confole yonrfclvcs ; live in hope j 
there will be for you a futurity, in Which the perfediion of yourmatuna 
(hall find its counterpart,’ Vol. 1 . p. 126. 

If wc turti from the author^s reafoning to his ftyle, we (hall 
4nd that they arc both equally dcfultory and unfuitablc to the 
purpofes of grave and manly iilUrudion. In the beginning of a 
tetmon upon Death, for infra nee, we have a fpecimen of his man- 
ner of iiltToducing himlclf to his audience^ 

^ « Death ! Death ! What a name 1 am pronouncing I Death ! JUl 
(lies, all difappears before it. What a difinal and terrible image am I 
about to offer to yoUr thoughts ! The fpring has painted our fields, 
the earth is adurned with new fplendour, the flowers, the plants, the 
bufhes, bur gardens, our meadows, all is animated ; all is embelliflibd I 
Death I and (hall you, * 3 cc. Vol. HI. p. 152. 

What fhall we fay of this introdu£l:ion to a ferious femson up- 
Ckn Death, by an aged philofopher and man of the world ? Ono 
'would sdmoft be tempted to reply to the boyiih preaclier, in the 
laogtiage of Malherbe* 

• le 
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. * La Mort a dcs ligaeors a nullc autre pareiHts ; 

On a bean la prier ; 

‘ ‘ La crucJle tjUWlc eft, ie bouche lea oreillcs, 

'£t nou6 laifte crier. ’ 

In truth, the greater part of the difeourfes, we are afraid, will 
*be deemed, by levcrc critics, mere common-place fermons ; re- 
markable for nothing but an'unufual quantity of truifnis, filly ex- 
clamations,. barren moughts, entangled with metaphyfical fophif- 
tries, and hyperbolical |mrafes, beyond even the prefent puerile 
ftyle of French declamation. 

It is unpleafant to dwell on the omifltons or abfurditles of a 
well-difpoled man ; and, more particularly in cafes where he pro-* 
fefles to promote the caufe of good order, religion and morality : 
but it is a duty to refeue that venerable caufe out of tlie hands of 
unikilful advocates, and to point out to others the untenable pods 
in which they w'ere defeated : enim tarn fiecejfarium quam 

4enere femper arma^ quibus vel te^us ipfe ejfe pojfis, vel provocare 
integros^ vel te ulcijci lacejfitus ? Whether men contend with the 
weapons of argument or of fteel, judgement and arrangement are 
equally indifpenfable ; and in both cafes it may be truly faid, that 
an open enemy is lefs to be dreaded, while (landing in tlie hollile 
ranks, than a cowardly or undifeiplined friend in our own. M. 
Necker, by his injudicious difputations, has expofed to the fcorn 
of every fnecrer, his arguments from reafon, on the very import- 
ant do£lrincs of ‘ The Exiilcnce of a God ; ^ ‘ The Foundation of 
Morals j’ and the ‘ Immortality of the Human Soul. We do 
not know tliat religion could have been more injured, by a diredl 
attack upon the evidences of revelation. 

While, however, we regret that M. Necker (hould have wafted 
fo much of bin time in writing fermons ; and while we condemn 
his declamatory ftyle, and reprobate his unphilofophical reafon- 
ings, we acknowledge, with pleafure, that fome detached paftages 
have renewed our old feelings for ‘ the honejl man^ and the man of 
virtue and genius, * * If his fentiments are not always exprefled 
with the precifion, arrangement, and accuracy, which we might 
cxpe£l from a regularly trained preacher, or even from an accom- 
pliihcd financier and llatefman, like Necker ; yet they are always 
amiable and humane. Humanity is the charadleriftic of his writ- 
ings ; and it is imprefied on all the fermons contained in thefe 
volumes. The eloquence and fpirit of the following paffage claim 
our refpedi 

* They, (the violent revolution! (Is of France,) they have made of 
merit a fubjtdl of profcriptloti ; of the laws, an inftrument of hatred *} 

' of 


/ ^ * Fide Gibbon’s Polthunous Works. 410. Vol. 1. p. Z13. 222. 
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onSqnality, a preparation for tyranny ; of the word Liherty> the badge * ' 
of flavrry ; of ni;ixirn8 of morality, a language of bypocrify ; of nJi- * 
gion, an iiifiilt to the Supreme Being ; and of the pureft blood, thd 
mi/il cxecruble orgies. Political paffions, bow terrible yc are ! No- 
thing rtftraiiifi you j nothing retards your iinpetuolity ; and you reck- 
oij the lives of men but a trifling facriflec for the objei^ which you willi ^ 
to attain. LiiicMi to thofe orators, who, with hands retk'ug in blood, 
would inl'piie a whole nation with their own deftroying.fury 1 One 
faid, w^e cannot offer too many viftims to Liberty ; another faid, too 
many cannot be faciificed to Equality ; another, to the principles of the 
rights of man ; aMollier, to the myllic dogma of the fovcrcignty of 
the ptuple : and, fuially, another profefhijg, from li;js foaming with 
rage, the love with w'hich he feels hiinl’clf inflamed for pofterity, will 
fdvrjfice to this pretended love, to this hypocritical fentiment, every 
individual of his coiitemporarics ! ’ Vul. 1 . p. 138. 

Nor is it merely in fuch deferiptions, and in the reprobation 
of revolutionary and political violence, ‘ quorum pars magna 
fuit, * that M. Necker is lively and intereftiiig. There is fome-/- 
thing very touching in the following defcriptioix of die concluding 
Icene of a young foldicr’s life ; 

* Alas, had you feen thofe young men, ye tender fathers, ye aflfec- 
tionate mothers ! Behold your fons thrown d >vvn, and lying trampled 
in the dull by the hoofs of their comrades' horfes : left bleeding amidft 
turious fqiiadrons, who pay no attention to their groans : carried at 
lalf to hofpitals, w'here the numbers of the wounded render afliflance 
impracticable ; where novices in furgery ferve the appreiiticdhip of 
their art, amidlt hurry and interruption, and the agmuzing ciies of 
tlieii unhappy patients. Your mifcrablc fon vviflies be had pcrifhed on 
the field of battle ; regrets the fond tendtrnel'is you fhowed him in in- 
fancy : he remembers the lall embraces of the authors of his being : 
he looks about him, and feen, in the moment that remains of life, the 
inuiilated limbs of his compa^iions feattered aiuund— and that his own 
grave is prepdricig. ' Vol. 1 . p. 153. 

If M. Nocker deferves the ctnfurc which has been fometimes 
JtaflTed upon him as a flatterer of the French nation or govern^- 
meat, it is not, at lead, in the following pafiage : 

• .Ah, let us refpeft the opinirms of other nations, not in order to 
grieve ii;*, but to fupport our wifdom and our modefty : Let us givtr 
1)0 catife to this repioach fixed on us by fome. You wiibed to di^tO 
laws to the univerle, and you cannot regulate your own domeflic coti- ^ 
cerns : You wiflied to give plans of government to^all pations, and your 
^wn plan, full of the greateft errors and imperfe^iqns, is an inex^haufti- 
blefourceof factions: You have indeed (hoWn yourfelves abroad as - 
roaring Jions, but you have bc^ miferably tame ifC hoiBti and you 

VdL. 111. NO. 5. Q crouch 
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crouch under the rod of derpotifm : You have already' called yourfelvdl- 
the Great Naiien^ and you fee no other people difputing this title : But 
thecsttent of a country,^ and the number of its foldter^ may ftrlke iia 
neighbours with terror^ without creating refpeft./ Vol. 1 . p..28i. 

The following paffige deferibes, in a natural way, the feelings 
af a man of nice fenfibllity^ immediately upon his fall from a 
ftatioti of high rank and power. To thefe feelings W. Ncckcr 
w^s no ftrangcr : and we pity his mifery, when he anfwcred Mr 
Giblwn — ^ dans Tetat ou ]e mis, je ne puis lintir que le coup 
d& .vcnt qui m^a abbatu/ 

, * It is to you I addrefs myfelf — yt who were lately in polulfiorr t'f 
thefureA means of pleafing, and of captivating men.^ You were bdievtd 
to ftand on the fumnu't of authority ; throughf you every favour was dif- 
penfed : You were of nnivcrfal pmfnit and attachment wlieii,aU 

at once, fortune overturned your pedeilal : You are cad down into tlte 
crowd ; you have neither rank, nor credit, nor power I How do your 
friends, even your real friends, then afl ? They come around you, 
condole with you, and perhaps redouble their cares and attentions:—* 
bol there is a correttnefs in their care, an aitenlivcncfs in their man- 
ner, and a meafured proceeding in all their condiuA They delicntely 
conceal the idea they have of their gcnerofily towards you : meanwhih, 
you yourfelf either difeovtr or fufpcA it ; ahrf you are flung to the 
foul. You are confeious that, in the eyes, even of friendtliip, a change 
has taken place in you ; and that you muft take care to be cautioufly 
difcrcet. Sad difepyery ! * See, Vol- II. p. ly* 


Of M. Keeker's prefciit work, the moft ufeful part, in our opinion, 
is that which treats of irreligious fyftcms. He dwells at confidcr- 
aHe length on the formidable arguments againft ChrifHanity, which 
are fupplied by the ubfurdrties and crime# of its profelfors. IIifv 
endeavours to prove, that the abufes of that humane fyflcm do^ 
not militate eitner againft its beneficent tendency, or its aflual 
good effects, are not ilellitute cf ingenuity. He had alTociated 
long and intimately with freetidnkers, and knew tlic objedions 
to the Gofpel, which they urged, with moft triumph and moft 
baneful efip^S on the mindk of the young. Thefe he combats 
with fome energy.; and be perfuades his readers to the receptioa 
of £yangelic^l moraKiy with affe&ionate eameftnefs. 


* " * The exaggeratibn aod the abufe of ufeful truths, can exift only 
until ^fe tnt^ are proferibed or brought< itito diferedit : but when a. 
MifiNious plaiit attaches itfelf to a tree which yields abundance of gobd~ 
mk.and fheker, is it the ties we are to extirpate ? ’ Vol. 111. p. 26 X. 


refpeftable paiT^es from the wmrk 

hitwe «i i alrradj quoted are a Aweient fpecUaeo of 
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if. Nicker’s pulpit eloquence. The fermtKiff feem to have cdt 
him little trouble : iiule^ we were fomttimes tempted -to bdHeve' 
that he has only lent his name, or partial aid, ta aa inferior 
former. But whether this be the cafe, or that Mi Necli^ ]m> 
written invittl Mifferva,^ certaiii it is, that the difeourfes before usj 
while they* evidently appear to proceed from the beft intentioiis, 
and alchoiigh they contain fome feattered fragments <rf argument^ 
and of eloquence*, betraV a grievous decline of judgment, perfpica* 
tity, and logical difcriminatioii, in their refponfible author. We’ 
do not hefitate to warn young perfons againft a partiality for fuch 
flimfy compofitions. They ate very much in die prefent falhioii-** 
able and falfe continental ftyle. An imperfe£f view of the fyfteUt 
of religion is given ; and, inftead of a fober elucidation of the evU 
dence upon which it refls, or a perfuafive enforcement of the 
ral duties which it recommends, we have exclamations and loud 
u&rtions, and ilrainings after fublimity and pathos, that excite die 
ridicule of the prophane, and the regret or difguift of the pious; ^ 
This manner of preaching may, like the prefent terrific mode of^ 
novel writing, roufe the curiofity of the idle 5 hilt it can neidier re- 
move doubt, nor influence condu£f : And thofe who place confi-- 
dence in tlie courft of religious morality publlfiied by M. Necker, 
in the hope tliat it can enlighten their reafon, or fortify their 
faidi, will foon join in the candid and mortifying confeifion-^ 

* A peine* da limon ou le vice m’engage 
J’arraclie un pied timide et fors en m’agitant, 

Que I’autre xn'y reporte et s’embourbe a I’inftant. * 


Art. IX. A Kc^tv Anatomical Nomenclature^ relating to the 7 ermt 
which are exprejjpne of Pojition and AJpcil in the Animat Sj(ftem^ 
By John Baiclay, M. D. Ledurer on Anatomy, and Honorary 
Member of the Royal Phyfical Society, Edinburgh. Longman ifc 
Rees, London. 8vo. pp. i82« 1805.. 

yv CHANCE in the I mguage of any fcience, is rendered tieee& 
fary, either by the ludden acquifition of new infofmadpn 
with rehDc^t to its fundamental truths, or by tbn gradual accuintt^ 
l^on of various dialcds, partly founded upon theories, -partly 
rived from accidental peculianties in the fituation of ^dUcoverunif 
and the confequent introduAion of amb^uity and error.^ Bot)a 
thefe circumftances concurred to warrant the great and beneficill 
alteration which the nomenclature <rf chemiftry has lately vaniet^ 
geme $ but it is in the latter, only, tl^td^ nece^iy oiastwutiati^ 

mical* vocabulary can found. ’ 
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^ Tia.pArpofes to which a fyftematic plan of nomenclature ia- 
fttUMrvJent^ are threefold : It adda to the rej^larity and .beauty 
^'Aerfcience ; it facilitates the buflnefis of inftruclion ; and it 
a&fta us in the difcovery of new truths. Upon each of diefe 
objects, a few preliminary remarks may be permitted^ as 
leading to an jlhtltratkm of tlie principles on which all fuch 
fcheines as die ene now before ua ought to proceed.. 

:The ploafnre derived from the contemplation of abftrad rela- 
tiDn^s, fomtB by far the greateft part of the inducement to feien- 
rific refearch* There is unqucftionably a delightful fenfation in 
the difcovery of refemblances that are unexpe^ed and not enlily 
perceived— a fenfation ‘entirely unconneded with any view to the 
ufeful confequences which may be deiluced from the knowledge 
of :the new, truth. The perception of the relation between the 
hypdthenufe and the fides of a right-angled tnriangle, is as agree- 
able to the mind, as the knowledge that, by this celebrated difco- 
very, we are enabled to guide the courfe ot a Ihip in the pathlefs 
ocean. Nay,, the perception of unexpede^l practical utility itfelf, is 
pieafifig to thofe who have neither any chance of receiving the 
benefit, nor any capacity to fympathife with others. A man who 
Itudies die laws of the celeftial motions, feldom tliinks of the ul- 
timate advantages to which hts inquiries may lead — the conftruc- 
tion of tiibles ufeful to the navigator. He is fatisfied, that he 
difeovers the certainty of a fimple and eafily comprehended rela- 
tion, which was not previoufly fuppofed to exift. 

One great merit of fuch difeoveries, then, is the neatncfs of 
the form in w'hich they are capable of being prefented to the 
mind. This is, indeed, tlie greateft excellence of any fcientific 
propofitinn, if we exewt the apparent difTimilarity of the objects 
compared. No ple^i^uijr would be derived from a denionftration> 
however clear, that the three angles of a triangle, if each of tlieifi 
is two thirds of a right angle, are, together, equal to two right 
angles. The identity is here too obvious, and the difcovery of it 
could give no fatisfadrion,. unlefs to beiugs of faculties much more 
dull than the human* But it would be equally impoffible for us to 
derive any great pleafure from the enunciation of a propofition, 
however general, in which a relation is affirmed, after a variety 
ef aiTuxnptions, and new definitions, and previous demonftrationa 
•f lemmas.' We might be reconciled to die labour of following 
foch a chain of reafoning, by the idea, that it ultimately led tq 
confequences airpraflrical importance ; but, for its own fake, we 
fiiould certoinly feel little intereft in the difcovery. This-neatnefs, 
or epneifenefs and fimplicity,. with which we can enunciate and 
a by its generality, or the 

number of the i^eps required for reaching^it, conftitutes u^hat ia- 

^ callad 
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ladled the elegance of any fcientific difcoveiy j and the ele^nce 
of a fyftem is, in like manner, the regularity /with which jts |Je- 
partments are ordered, and the fimilarity of tJWir COnricxiom with 
the fundamental principles. The concife and Iknple expreffic^ of 
this regularity, in the nrufture of the language appropriated -to 
defcribe and enumerate thofe various parts, is produftive of tHe 
fame fatisfaftion, an<l completes the agreeable uniformity'; while 
it enables us to enjoy the fame Lind of ple:Wiire in fcientific de- 
tails, that we receive from beauty of ftyle in v/orLs of imaglria- 
tioiH The pleafure derived from mathemntxcivl fpeculations, is 
furcly in a great meafure owing to the fimpHcity and uniformity 
of the nomenclature which the fcience of neceflary truth em- 
ploys. The higher geometry, for inflance, woirid ceafe to pre- 
fent Us with fo many interefling objedls erf contemplation, if the 
analagous parts of different cune lines were known by different 
names, and parts entirely dillimriar were, from certain infulated 
cafes of coincidence, permanently confgDunded under the fame 
appellations; if {e. g,) the affymptote were fometimes denomi- 
liated the focus, or if the tangents of whole orders of lines were 
called fecants, bccaufc thofe of fomc curves cut the arcs which 
tlK‘y do !iot touch. The pleafure derived from the ftudy of mo- 
dem chemittry, is, in the fame manner, augmented by the fyf- 
tematic nature of the new language. With all its faults, that 
’language does not confound fimplc and compound bodies, nor 
dillinguifh fubftances entirely analogous. Many of its terms 
have indeed been objcdled to as changes too violent, upon words 
meant to denote ideas of very frequciit recurrence. Thus, we 
are told that common fait is a better numrtliaii muriate of foda ; 
and furely, in the fame manner, rof/r/d Vould, in ordinary life, 
-be a more convenleiit becaufe a more familiar exprcdion than 
circular^ and oval than ellipticaL But if the other compound falts 
are diftitiguifhed by the uni(' i of terms denoting their component 
parts ; an agreeable uniformity, in a feientifie point of view, rc- 
lults from the extenfion of the fame principle of nomcncUture to 
that fait which is moft commonly ufed, althouj^ k may retain its 
old name on ordinaiy occafions ; juft as it is more agreeable to 
denominate the ellipfis from the property analogous to tlwffe of the 
other conic fecrions, although, in common life, we give it ;^name 
derived from the elliptical body moll frequently met witJi ; and 
to talk of the ordinates and aflymptote of a conchoid, althbu^ 
tnafons fpeak only of the diameter and fliaft of a •column. In 
fliort, all fcicnce confifts of claflification ; and* the plans now un- 
der confidcration, are founded upon. verbal arrangemtof, while 
they keep the daffification of ideas conftantly in view. 
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Wtipg *the moft important end of all fpeculative purfuits— tliq 
pleafure of CQD|en>plation, its' advantages are ilill more 
apparent in facilitating tihe acquifition of knowledge. The learner 
has in faft only to fix in his memory tlie few leading principles 
of the language, and he can from thence eafdy deduce tlie jparti> 
cuiars.df me vocabulary. He has thus at leall one genend .me- 
dium of qoiinexipn, one fpecies of nfllftancc to the rccolleft ion 
of the fubordinate relations, which he m«y afterwards learn, be- 
tween the things fignified, oyer and above tbofe other helj^s which 
are common to all kinds of nomcnebture. It may, however, be 
.remarked, tl^at where the objecls of difcufTitm are of coiiflant 
occurrence, and arc necefliirily known by their vulgar names long 
before the fiudent has occafion to view them in a fcientific light, 
the fyftematic nomenclature throws fome little difficulty in his 
^ay. If the great body of , inftru«^ion, too, is only to be found 
in authors who have ufed an irregular language, tlic acquifition of 
the fcience, by means of tlie new-modelled jion+euclaturc, may 
render that inftru£lion inaccelEble, or at Jeafi cieate the necclfity 
of a double labour in the acquifition of term*'. The fci.nice of 
anatomy is in this predicament ; and Dr [>arcl;»y has therefore 
proceeefed much more cautioufly in propofirig aiteratioiis, than 
the French chemifts found it rieceffary to do in changing the no- 
menclature of a fcience which bad itfelf undergone fo fudden a 
revolution. The new fyilem of mcafures feems fated to 'C':pc- 
;fi€nce unfurniountable oppofif ion, for this very reulon. Jr may be 
pofiible, after learning cliemiltry or anatomy in a new language, 
to acquire the fynouyroe's of the old : Hut, avS no human memory 
can retain the combinations of numerals, the wdtolc fyfleins irf pre- 
ceding calculators inuft either be uilevly ufelels, or they mud 
wrought over again upon the new principles. 

It is by no means neceflary, for the aili fiance of tiu; learner, 
that the name of an objctl fhould be deferiptive. On the con- 
^ary, if we confider how often defcriptioiis proceed upon theory, 
and boW feldom they .apply difiiniily, we (hall be inclincil r.u hex 
pronounce, that the fjramers of a fcientific language ilumld 
take the other extreme j and inilead of alwMys attempting tu dc- 
nomhiatc an objeA by its peculiarities, lliould diltinguiih it by 
its knowm relations to other obje^lr., making the of the 

whole jbfigni4|ant words, or words in vulgar ufc. The French 
^emiftshavc been fingularly unfoitunate in their choice of roots, 
however excellent their principles of combination. Although w*e 
kfiow o#ljr of one fpecies of air v^fhich can either fupport animal 
iife or flame, they have named it by another property, which it 
^[ocs not appear to poflefs exclofively. And they have diftinguifh- 
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another fpecics by the quality of deftroying animal life^ al- 
though this JS by far the m^ft ordinary property of the gafes/. 
In the fame manner, they have rejetied the term infiammahle 
and fubilkuted one ^vhich deferibes a qualify not pciruJiat to a 
fingle gas, A variety of other objec>ioriS td tl>e defcriptive me* 
thod adopted in the chemical nomenclature, wll khmediately pc* 
cur to our readers. But, in whatever t^fms may be uiqd 
as the foumlarion of any nomenclattir'c, the derivation fodn ccaies 
to be thought of. No chemift, when he ufes the word a^ote, 
ever Hops to confider how fatal that (ubflance is to the lung?. 
The material point is to have the combinations uniform, atiK, 
where it is poUible, to choofe fuch riidlcal words as arc in com- 
mon acceptation ; or, if new ones tnuft be coined, to adopt fdch 
as are eaCiy remerhbered •, and to proceed ja the choice unou lio 
hypothetical principles. The fehetne propdfed by Dr jSarcl)^ 
meets witli our approbation, in proportion as he appears to have 
been guided by a regard to fuch confiderations. The following 
remains upon the nomenclature of the inufcles, fuggeft inftances 
in the old language of Anatomy exactly parallel to tnofe which We 
have taken from the new French fyllein. 


• Some names are a kind of drferiptions, pretending lo explain iifcs 
and fun^iions, which thofe wlio impnfed them did not undcriland. lb 
all cafes thefe defcriptioiis are extremely iniperfecl ; often are falfe : 
and fliould »e crcdiiloufly receive them as complete, and proceed to 
rcafon upon them as data, they inufl always lead lu erroneous conclu- 
fions. Ou this principle, foinc mufcles are nametl pronators and fi.!pi- 
nators of die radius ; foinc flexors and exteis*ors of the carpus ; as if 
thefe were tJie only iniifeles concerned in performing fnch movements. 
Noav, every anatomifl certainly know's, tliat all the digital flexors and 
extenfors that an'fe from the iiumcnis or fore-arm, muft likewife be 
ftexoi'S and extenlbre pf the carpus ; that the fublimis, the radial flexor, 
and palmaris longus, aflill in pronalion 5 that the fiTpinator radii longua 
brings the ann to the middle pofilion, between pronation and fupinH- 
tioii, and then afts as a flexor pf the forc-iarm ; that the biceps, attached 
to ihp feapula and radius, is an exteitfor of the humerus, a flexor x)f 
tht' radius, and one of the inoft powcrfLil of its fiipinatora ; while -ofcher 
mufdes, as the extenfor tertii inteniodii pollicis, although mdirodtly, 
occafionally affifts it, in that office* From tlie variety, tlierefore, of 
functions, in -which mufcles attached to the bones ai-e uiuajly concerned, 
every name impofed with a view to denote thefe functions, imi£L,eitlier 
be uncommonly long, or extremely imperfed, with regard to 
tion. ' p. 11. 12. 


The laft great ufeof a fyftcmatic noraenclatitre-^hc fttmtaiaa 
of hew inquiry, is too obvious to require stny illoftration; Wbat- 
icyipr ^pj?|rivance Amplifies our vocabulary, muft trf eourfe Ifeave 
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the mind more at Icifure for the comparifon of ideas. A fyfte- 
matic language a£lually fives, in every procelk of reafoning, a va- 
riety of fteps. Tliefe fteps were gone through by the inventor of 
the general method, for all the fubordinate calls ; and the inquir- 
^'cr, ^*lio wiflies to can'y the detail farther than his predcccll'oi s 
"have done, needs only carry on the application. What, in fatl, 
, was tiic grand change effefted upon geometry, by Dcs Cartes, but 
the introdudlion of a new and general nomenclature into that fei- 
cnce ? 


In the introduiTlipn . to the work now before us, Dr Barclay 
points out, at fomc length, the vaiious evils ariCng from the am- 
Djguity of the terms at prefent ufed in anatomical defcripiion ; 
^nd offers fonie very judicious remarks upon the plans of improve- 
ment propofed by orher authors. We cxtiaft the following ob- 
fervations, on the fcheme of Dumas, to name the nerves from 
^heir origin and termination, as a very favourable fpecimcii of onr 
author’s acutenefs, and ulcnt for iiluflratlon. 


• He propofes to didinguidi the trunk (t>f ihe nlfaffory nervr) by 
the Xerm Jlrtato-narinal ; the divifion uhicli terminates at the ethmoi- 
dal bone, by the Xexxn Jlrtato naftnal^thwoidlen ; and the part wiudi 
is ramified on the petiiitary membrane, by the term Jlriato-mirifial- 
tiiuitaire. Thi? lirefome repetition of the name of the trunk, in the 
'Dames of all the divifions :md bianche;:, would not only be exceed- 
ingly cumbrous, but unneceffary. In the fyftem of Linridcus, man be- 
longs to the genua hornet to the order of pd imntes^ and the clafs of mum- 
ffidlia : but did it ever enter the mind of that naturalill to luppofe that 
the genus would be better expreffed by the term ntammale prtmas homo, 
than by* fimple honiQ taken by itfelf ? A name is one thing, daflifica* 
tion auGthtr, a?]d defeription a third. From not making this incefTary 
diilinftion, Dumas, in trying to impofe names, is coidlantJy labouring 
iSt a fort of claflification and defeription ; fo that his dcfcriptioiiS itvti 
often bad names, and his names more frequently wurfe defcriplious. * 
p. 3f. 32. 


Before entering upon the immediate fubjcCl of the Eliay, Dr 
Barclay difeuffes the general topic of Langup.ge, its kliuls and 
changes, at a.length perh^^ps fomev/hat unnccci:ary. The obj cl 
of thefc preliminary chapters is to illuflrate the ir.tiir.ate connexion 
between fpoken and written language, and to erumeratc the va- 
rious circumftances which render both fubjccl to perpetual fluc- 
tuations. 

•'v^Tllc third dlipter is employed in Ihewing, that the language of 
fcicncc fliould be dillinfl from that of the p'jople ; and the f.^urth 
jour author’s general ideas upon the cnanges of anatomi- 
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Tlie three iafl chapters arc occupied with a detail of thechani^ 
which, he recommends. . 

The fpl Ip wing is a general outline of liis plan- ’ 

In deferibing the vertebral column, anatomills, call the bone 
neareft to tlic head the ai/ns, aiul the inafr* of vertebrx at the op- 
pofite extremity, iLhc/ncrii/n. In fyilematic connexioUj thefe oc- 
cupy correrpoiuliiig rt^gionn, in all animals iu which they arc 
found. Dr Barclay therefore propofes the words atlamal, fq^ 
craly iiiflcacl of fii^erhr and wfirior. Inllead of th^c words ante» 
9-ior and pejUrkr^ which are.-ulcd ^to exprefs tlie* breaft and tlic 
back in all animals, the terms Jlerjial and dorfal arc fuggeitec). 
I he words dtrtiial and central^ denoting what poLiua to tlie fkin, 
and what to the ceiUrc, or ptripherai and central , when fpeaking 
of an organ, are fubilituted ior external and inUnwl^ wlum they 
Cgnify what Is fuprviiclal and deep- V/hen they arc employed to 
cxprels the fide or middle of a furfacc, fuppc/lb a plane to p-ife" a- 
long the middle of tlie neck, the medialLiimm and lint'a alba, and 
to divide the neck and trunk into /injilar halves, from the Ifcriittnt 
to the dorfum, and let this pLaic be dcuomiii^Ued nuficn the 
words laii'nil and ifiejuil w'ili, in fuch a cafe, convey the nieanipg 
of external and internal. Right and left n»igLt fllii denote thei?r 
tcral parts of the trunk, but d^xiral and frjh'a! are thqjight pre- 
ferable, for the reafons afligned in the general ebibrvations on iau- 
gu'Jgc. ^ ‘ . . . . . * ^ ' 

Much ambiguity has arlfon^ from ufng ihc words right and left^ 
auiet kr and pcjh^yinry ia deferibing the uiilerciit parts pf the heart. 
To avoid ihefe inaccuraeics. Dr Barclay propofes to divide the 
vafcufir fyilcni into tw'o parts 5 to call one the oThcr/jw/- 

9 mnic ; exprefiing by the former term, all thofe vcileis, w'hether 
arteries or veins, which convey the blood from the lungs to the 
diiTcreiit parts of the body ; and by the latter, thofe vcfTcls which 
convey the blood from the fyAcm at large to the lungs. Thu& 
tlie pulmonary veins, the left luius, auricle and ventiitle of the 
licart, with the aoita and all its branches, w’lll be called fyflemic f 
while the bronchial veins, the veins of tlie head, heart, trunk, 
and extremities, the right finus, auricle and ventiieie, circling the 
pulmonary an cry and its branches, will be diftinguiihed by the 
epithet pidmQiilc. 

Bchdes removing ambiguity, fays our author, another advan- 
tage that naturally arifes from this cliangc in the nonicuclature is* 
tliat inilead of being obliged to enumerate the vefleis in which the 
purple or the vermilion blood is contained, we may fay at once 
that the purple is contained iu all the pulmmc veiTels, and the vej> 
milion in all the fyflemic^ whether veins or arteries. • . , , 

The extremities arc to be diftinguiflied by epiilicts borrowed 
the regions 9f the pruut with which they arc conneaed^ 

the 
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atianfal^ and the inferior^ facraL It is propofed 
to diftinguifli the ends of thefc bones by the terms ptoxitnAl and 
according as they are near to, or at a diilauce from, the 
The atfantal extremities a^ain are fubdivided Into radial 
^imA^ulmtri to fignify the two lateral parts, and into anconal and 
italy to exprefs the other two ifides. 

Dr Barclay next proceeds to Ihew, how a fimilar divifion and 
TWrangement may be appUefd to the facral extremities. 

Thcfe nt^ terms, in general, arc entitled to the praife of great 
%]eamef$ and fimplicity, though we arc inclined to doubt the 
y|dlltbility of bringing them into general ufe. If there be any 
^ this new nomenclature, confidcred as a theory, in “which we 
^ttnildbe inclined to diflent from the author, it is that which 
Yehtes to the vafcular fyijbem. The divifion of the circulation In- 
to two parts is judicious : and Bichat {tonu l, Amitomie General e) 
Wc find has made a divifion, in all its eflential parts, precifely the 
%une; and has alleged fimilar reafons for making fuch an altera- 
tion This coincidence may be confidered as fortunate, while it 
■ftews the propriety of making &mc change. The few pbjeftions 
idiat we have to make, are to me terms fyjlhnic and pulmonic y which 
Ido not appear fo happily chofen, as the others which Dr Barclay 
3»s fuggified. Thcfe terms, when applicjl to the heart alone, exr 
'prefs dulinftly the two different parts, the auricles and ventricles, 
in man, and the mammalia | but when they are extended to the 
«dther parts of the fyftem, and to the lower animals, ambiguity 
*feems likely to arife. In the firfl place, it may be remarked, that 
"Ae cennre of circulation is made to reft in the lung>4, and not in 
the lieart, as hitherto fuppofed. This is implied, by the new 
Iwords, which exprefs the carrying the blood from the lungs to 
likt fyftem, and returning it to the lungs, from tlie. fyftem at 
fKow, the circulation of the blr>od differs according to the differ- 
Aru£lure of die heart, and the organs of Tcfpiration, in dilfer- 
animals. In the amphibia, and in fifties, the heart has only 
Tcntride and one auricle ; and in infei^s, and fomc of the 
wennes, only a ventricle, and no auricle. Indeed, our author 
Tcmarl^, * mat the vefleh of their lungs (the amphibia,) in fome 
.toeafnre correfpond in funflion to our bronchials ; and that their 
blood, undergoing a change from the action of the air, is entire- 
iv"*eoiifined to fyftcmic veins. * (p. » 24-) Hence it appears, that 

mere is no foundation for this diftiridion into two fets of v. ITels, 
Earned with nll^rence to their lungs; which in thefc animals have 
a fmall ftiate in the circulation, and in infefts and the vermes ftill 
|e6, where the blood undergoes fome falutary changes from ^ the 
.^pmu:ula^ whuA are extended over all parts of their bodies. It 
. be (aid, thefe terms are not intended for the atnpHbian 
7^^1d4do(^ed animal^, but 9re ^alqilated to lexprefe the diffor* 
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^ce lytwccrt them and animals with warm blood. But h ttbf: 
this in direfit oppofition to the plan and intenrion of the ^thof, 
Jwho prdpofes to adtmttcrm'? which will admit of sl general s^pplih 
cation to all parts or the animal kingdom ? 

Some difficulty ftrikes us, wlicn we apply thefc new terms *tt> 
the feeias in uiero. In this cafe, the right auricle and ventricle 
mull be called both pulpionie and fyiiemic \ becdufe the auticit 
fends fonic of its blood through the feramiri ovak^ and the veittridfc 
;^hrough the duBus arieri$ft4s^ to the lyftem at -large. To feinjr one 
already acquainted with the difficrcncc between the circutaebn in 
the f(i:tus and the adult, t^is may appear intelligible ; but it flow 
not feem c:jlci:lated to fimplify the defeription of this intricatb 
jpart of anatomy, or to render it more calily comprehended by 
.young (Indents. T.hc vcfTcls which convey blood 'from the lai^» 
to the fyttem at Hrgc, form bur an iiiconfidciuble part erf the cii>- 
culation in the foetus, and therefore deferve not the title of fyftcv 
mic, according to the definition which is given. ITic umbtiiail 
tu^in would rather lay claim to this epithet, as it carries blood of 
a red colour, after it has undergone fomc iiecr(&ry chan^ ill 
jhe piiicefitn. 'Fhe vem porta^ too, will be both a fyftcmic sn^ 
pulmonic veflel •, becaufc it ferves indirefiUy to qonvey the Mooi 
from the lungs to the liver, foi* a purpofe vei*y important to dib 
lyficm at large, the fecretion of the bile ^ while, at the fame timi^ 
it conveys a confidcrable portion of blood from the abdonriml 
cera to the lungs. It may be objecJrcd, that the hepatic wri^ry is 
the fyfteiiiic vcfiel of the liver \ but the relative offices of this an- 
tery, and the ^ena perta^ are not yet fo well underftood, as tp 
lead us to fuch a <Uitinfil:ion. 

Where tile etymology of a word will affift in explaining tim 
fituarion or fuuAion of any part, it ought furely to be preferved^ 
For although the technical meaning may bs determined by a de- 
finition, yet it is difficult to dived ourfelves of ihe idea which 
the etymology conveys. Thus, to talk of the pulmonic veflels of 
the leg and arm, mud appear drange to any one who bad ever 
heard of the vclTels of the heart and lungs which have received 
that name. No rcafon is alleged for making the particular term 
pulmonic a general one, or for rendering a word particular, whofe 
ttrifil meaning is general. Ail the velTcls of the body, might be 
called fi/lemic^ as forming a part of the whole fyftem ; but of 
them can properly be termed pulmonicy becaufe a fmall number cfn« 
|y belong to the lungs. Perhaps it would have been better, to hav^ 
iuggeded two new terms, which had never been in ufe,if any ntw 
terms arc necefiary, for eitpreffing the arterial add venous 
iattoti. But it has been already t^feived, that no aiterotions ii^ 
^^fPfs ihould be made^ unlcls abfoiutely required^ fince no* 
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•tWnp impedes the diffunon of knowledge more, than the multi- 
.piicity ot technical terms, and variety of nomenclature. There- 
lorCt humbly conceive, as the terms JyJUrmc and pulmonic do 
not admit of geacrai application to all the lower animals ; as they 
upj>car to involve fome ambiguity in their etymological fenfc ; 
and as they do not promife any great advantages fro n their ufe, 
they ought not to be adopted, to the exclufion of thofe well- 
known terms, rhe arteries and veins. 

Theie obj clions arc thus curforily fubmitted to the learned 
author's confi ieration, rather as hints for farther invefligation 
and improvement, than from a convi^ion of th^ir validity and 
force. 

- After having given this general (ketch of Dr Barclay's EfTty, 
,we (hall not detain oui readers, by following him through all his 
other curious and inrereBing remarks, on fcveral mifcellaneous 
fufajeds. He fuggefts new terms for defcribxng the head and 
face in diflFerent animals, which appear extremely corretX and 
fatisfa^ory. By flight changes in the termination of the new 
words, they arc made to exprefs, clearly and accurately, all the 
jocceflary modifications of which their general meaning is fuf- 
ceptible. When they end in al or they denote fimply po- 
rtion or afpc£l : by changing their termination into e//, they ex- 
prefs a ciitferent fort of connexion % and when they end in 
they are ufed adverbially. Sound is a quality much lefs import- 
ant than fenfc; yet it is not wholly to be difregarded. Some per- 
foxis, may therefore be offended by the cacophony produced by 
words with fuch harfli terminations. Examples may indeed be ad- 
duced from the Greek, French, and German languages, in favour 
of words terminating in cn and ad : but it muft be remembered, 
thsrt the harihnefs is here foftened by the pronunciation, or by 
the arrangement which their inverfions allow. In our own lan- 
guage, fome of thefe terminations may be found ; but thefe are 
chiefly in monofyllablcs, or in the participles of fome verbs. 
Theie objections can be of no weight to technical terms ; and if 
they are found fuiiicicmly expreflive, the ear and the vocal or- 
gans will foon be reconciled to their ufe. For various illuffra- 
tions of the different fuggeftions that have been noticed in this 
Oliljine, we muff reftr to the work xtfelf; which contains alfo 
fome plates, with the new artificial figns marked upon the (ke- 
Jeton, to exhibit more concifely their meaning and defign. 

With rcgarirto the Hylc of Dr Barclay's traft, it is upon the 
whole ^j^ciently perfpicuous ; though peihaps, in feveral rc- 
fpeCl^;^P^iewhat more adorned, and even a little more learned 
nature of the fubjeft required.— >A few inaccuracies have 
eye in a work upon language^ Vocables (page 93), ig 
V' , j neither 
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neither French nor Etiglifli. Nmenclaturing (page fbp); Isfike-* ’ 
wife a new woid. : In page i ^ 2 ^ wilt is twice wfed for » 
And we fcarccly approve of mediums ^ (p^S^ 97 )» craniums^ 
(page 147). 


Art. X. AmadU de GauL By Vafco Loheyra, From the Spamjh 
Vtrfton of Garciordonc% de Montalvo^ By Robert jSouthcy. Four 
Volumes 12 mo. London. 


Amadis de Gaul : A Poem, in Three Books. Freely Tranflated from , 
the Firft Part of the French Verfioii of Nicolas de Hcrberay, Sieur 
dcs EHars. With Notes, by William Stewart Rofe, E^q. lamp. 
London. 


*^HE fame of Amadis de Gaul has reached to the preieht cEiy, ^ 
-*■ and has indeed become almoft provincial in molt languages 
of Europe. But this diftinclion has been attained rather in a 
mortifying manner ; for the hero feems much lefs indebted for’ 
his prefent renown to his hiftorians, Lobeira, Montalvoj and Her- ' 
beray, tlian to Cervantes, who felefted their labours, as one of , 
the bed known books of Chivalry, and therefore the moft pro-^ 
minent objefct for his- ridicule. In this cafe, ius in many othexs^y 
tlie renown of the vi£Vor has carried down to pofterity the me-^ ^ 
mory of the vanquifhed ; and, excepting the few lludents of black ' 
letter, wc believe no reader is acquainted wntli Amadis de Gaul^'^ 
otherwife than as tlie prototype of Don Quixote de la Mancha. ' 
But the ancient knight feema 4iow in a fair way of being relcucd 
from this degrading (late of notoriety, and of once more refum*^ 
ing a claijii to public notice upon his own proper incritr, ; having," 
with finguhu- good fortune, engaged in his caufe two Inch au-"^ 
thors as Mr Southey and Mr Rofe. As the fiibjeci of die t\ya 
articles before us, is in fadl the fame, wc fliall adept the profe 
verlion of Mr Southey, as forming the fulieft text for the general 
commentaries which we have to olFer j referving till die conclu- 
Con, the particuLir remarks which occur to us upon Mr Rofe’s 
poem. 

Mr Southey has prefixed to his tranflr.tion certain preliminarj|^ 
notices, which, by an odd and rather aftlc^led arrangement, he 
has fplit into feftions or chapters, numbered ist, 2d, 3d, &<!. ; a 
divifion which is the more arbitrary, as no titles are given to 
fe£rions. Many readers, thus left to conjedure the c^iirfes anil - 
purpofe of the arrangement, niulf find themfelvcs at a Idfs; anil 
we readily conftfs ouifelves to ba of the number : for an un- 
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btdm inquiry refpe^^ing the author of Amadis, Occupieci moft 
of^the paragraphs thus unneoeiflarilj detached from eacla othen 
l^his .Inquiry, particularly connedi^ as it Hands ipi'ith the hiftory 
of romance in general, has claim to our peculiar attention^ 

The earlieft copy of Amadis de Gaul, now known to exift, is the 
Spantfh edition of Garcia Ordognez de MontaWo, which is ufed 
by Mr Southey in his tranfiation. Montalvo profcfl'es, in general 
iemis, to have reviled and corre<fted this celebrated work from 
the ancient authorities. He is fuppofed principally to have ufed 
die verfion of Vafeo de Lobeira, a Ponuguefc knight who died 
in the beginning of the 15th century* But a difpute has arifen, 
whether even Lobeira can jultly claim the merit of being the original 
author of tliis famous and interelbing romance. Niedas dc Her- 
beray, wlio tranflated Montalvo’s work into French in I575, af- 
ferts pofitively, that it was originally wn-itten in that language ^ 
and adds this remarkiiblc palTage : * ^en ay trouve encores quelques 
r^e d*un vieil Iktre efet /? h la main en latigage Picardy fur Uquet 
j^eflime que Its Mjpagnols ont fait leur traduBiotiy non pas de tout 
fuyvant le vrat original^ cctnme Von pourra veoir par cejluy^ car 
ilz en ont ohmis en aucutis endroiti et augntente aux autra . ’ hit 
Soutliey, however, fetting totally afide the evidence of Herberay, 
as well as of Monfieur de TreiFan, who alfo alFtrms the exiftence 
of a Picard original of Amadis, is decidedly of opinion, that 
Vafeo de Lobeira was the original author. It is with fome hefi- 
tation that we venture to differ from Mr Southey, knowing, as 
we well know, that liis acquaintance with the Portuguefc litera- 
ture enuUes him to confiderablc deference in fuch an argument ; 
yet, viewing the matter on the proofs he has produced, and con- 
fidcring alfo the general hiftory and progrefs of romantic compo- 
fition, we incline ftrongly to think with Mr Rofe, that the ftory 
of Amadis is originally of French extradbion. 

Tlie carlieft tales of romance which are known to us, are uni- 
formly in verfe ; and this was very natural ; for they wxrc in a 
great meafyre the compofition of the minftrels, who gained their 
livelihood by chanting and reciting them. This is peculiarly true 
of the French minftrels, us appears from the well-knowni quota-' 
tion of Du Cange from the Romance of Du Guefelin, .where 
the champions of romantic ftclioa are enumerated as the fubjefi; 
if their lays. 

* wx.; — H — — Rollans 

Les quatre fils Haimon, et Charlon li plus granS 
Li du 8 L10H8 DE BouupEs, et Gulon d£ Connams 
P fRCfiYAL LI Galois, Lancelot, et Tristans 
AIRxandre, Art.U 8 , Codefroi li fachans 
, ' De qaoy cils meueftriers font ies noble romanf. * 


There 
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Tliere are but very few profe books of chivalry in the vmMy 
V'hicli are not eitlier Hill extant, or are at leaft known to have exi&^ 
eel originally in the form of metrical romances. The very name by. 
wliich" fuch compofitions are dillinguilhed, is .derived from the 
tnance or corrupted Lntin employed by the minftrels, and long fig- 
nified any hiHory or fable narrated in vulgar poetry, b would be 
alniolt endicis to cite cxapiples of this proportion. The Tales of 
Arthur and liis Round Table, by far tlie moft fertile iburce of 
the romanct\‘' of cliivalrvj are all known to have exilled a« me- 
trical conipofitions long before the publication of the prob, folios 
on die fame iubjedh Thefc poems the minftrels ufed to chants 
at folcmn fellival'j : nor was it till the decay of tliat extraev^ 
^liTiary pvofefJion that romances in profe were fubftituted for tbekr 
iay.s. 'The invention of printing hailened the decleu/ion. of poeti-^ 
cal romance. The fort of poetry employed by the minftrels, differr 
ed only from profe in being more eahly retained by the memory.; 
but when copies were readily and cheaply multiplied by meaxis 
of tl:e prets, die exertion of recoUedriozi became unneceiTary. 

As early as the fifteenth century, numerous profe verfions of 
the moft celebrated romances were executed in France and Eng.*^ 
land, which were printed in the courfe of the (ixteenth. Thm 
TV’orks are now become extremely rare. Mr Southey attributes 
tliis to their great popularity. But if their popularity bfted, as 
he fuppofes, till they were worn out by repeated perufal, Vhe 
printers would have f^ound their advantage in fupplying the pub* 
lie with new' editiujis« The truth is, that the editions firfir pub* 
Jilhed of thefe expcnfive folio romances were very fmall. Abridg- 
ments' and extracts ferved the purpofe of the vulgai*. Meanc- 
while, the taftc of the great took another turn 5 and the books of 
chivalry dilappeared, in confequence of the negle£i and ' indiiFev- 
race of their owners. More than a century elapfed betwixt their 
being read for ainufcment, and fought for as curiobties j and fuch 
a lapi'e of time would render any work fcarce, were the ediupm 
as numerous as thofe of the Pilgrim’s Progrefs. 

To return to our fubjc£l— It appears highly probable to us,, 
that Lobeira’s profe Amadis was preceded by a metrical romance, 
according to the general progrefs which we oblerve in the hiftory 
fimiJar piodudUons. 

Another general remark authorifes the lame conclufion. It iu 
wrelFknown that the romances of the middle ages* xverc not an- 
nounced to the hearers as works of mere iinagins^n« On ihe 
•ontrary, they were always affirmed by the narrators to. be mat- 
ter of hiftorical fa^ $ nor was tins difputed by the fimpUcity of 
the audience. The gallant knights and lovely dames, for. whofe 
4elight thefe romances were compofed and fung, were 

by the mcongrwtxes of wprk, nor xnarvelloua 
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turn* of' tile tjdventures. Some old trndition was adopted for the ' 
fttbjefl^'of the tale; favourite and well knov/u names were in- 
troduced An aij- of authenticity was thus ohrnined ; the pre- 
judices of tl)e audience conciliated : and the ft-iidiil baron bi’- 
lieved as firmly in the exploits of Roland and Oliver, ns a fturdy 
Celt of our clny in the equally fophiflicatcd poems of OiTran. — 
Hence, the grand fources of romantic fiilion have been traced 
to the IJrul of M.dfter Wace, lilmfflf a trnnflator of (^eofiVey of 
Monmouth, who put into form the traditions of the bards of 
Wales and Armorica ; to the fabulous hiflory of Turpin, from 
w'hich fprung the * numerous romances of Charlemagne and his 
twelve Peers ; and, finiiilv. to the fiegc of Troy, as narrated by 
Dares Phrygius, and to the exploits of Alexander. Other and 
later heroes became alfo the fubjed of romance. Such were 
William of Orange, called Short-mfej Richard of Normandy, 
Ralph Blundcvllle F.arl of Chefter, Richard Cocur de Lion, Rob .rt 
the Bruce, Bevtrniul du Guefelin, &c. &c. The b'.Tons alfo, 
before whom thefe tales were recited, were often flattered by a 
fabulous genealogy which deduced their pedigree from fomc 
hero of the ftory. A peer of England, the E.irl of Oxford, if 
we recollect aright, conceited himfelf to be defeended of the 
doughty Knight of the Swan ; and, what is fomewhat to cur 
prefent purpi^fe, the French family of Bonneaii deduce their pe- 
digree ^rom Darioicite, the complaifant conlidaut of Elifene, mo- 
ther to Amadis . — Ste Mr Refers nvorks p. 52. 

- A Portuguefe minltrel would theiefore have erred grofsly in 
choofing for his fubjeft a palpable and abfolutc iiclion, in whicli 
he could derive no favour from the partialities and preconceived opi- 
nions of thofe wljofc appluufe he was ambitious to gain. But if wc 
foppofe Amadis to have been the exclufive compofition of 
btira, we mull fuppofe him to have invented a ftory, not only 
alfog'^ber unconnected with the hiilory of his own country, but 
identified with the real or fabulous hiltory of France* which was 
then the ?dly of Caftile, and the mortal foe of Portugal. The 
ditTicillty is at once removed, if we allow that auth.or to have 
adopted from the French minilrels a tale of their country, found- 
ed probably upon feme ancient and vague tradition, in the fame 
manner as tliey tliemfclvcs had borrowed from the Britilh bards, 
and GeoflVey of Monmouth, their Iranflator, the flvndcr founda- 
tion Upon whkh they creeled the voluminous and fpleiulid hil- 
tory of Arthur, and the doughty chiy^alry of his Round Table. 
This is, the more probable, as we adtualjy find Amadis enumer-'^ 
other heroes of French romance mentioned in ah ' 
collection of ftoties, called Curfor Mumli^ tranflated from 
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^ Men 1yk>Ti jclRis for to here,.' ‘ ; 

And Kewnans rede in diverfe mnnefo, 

Oi Alexaiulre the ronqiierour ; 

Of .Tiitiua Ca lar the emperour ; 

Of Grtece and Troy tlie ftrong ilryfc ; 

There niaj)}* a man loft his lyf ; 

Of Brut, that baron bold of horid, 

The ji rll cimqucmur of Englond ; 

Of Kyjig Art our, that was fo rychei 
Was noil in his tyme fo ilyche ; 

Of ^vonders that among his knights fell, 

A nd aiintyrs deden as men her telle : 

A s Gaweyii and othir full abyile, 

Wliicl^ that kept the round tabyll ; 

Hou King Charles & Rowland fawghte 
With Sarazins nold tlici he cawght ; 

Of Tridram and yibude the fwete, 

Hou tUci with love llrll gan mete ; 

Of King John & of ifenbras j 

Of Ydoine and ^ImaJuu * IVarton's of 'Po^ffy^ 

tf the hero lad mentioned be really Amadis de Gaul, the qud- 
fllon as to tl\c exigence of a 1 reneb cr Vic.'ii d hidory of his ex- 
ploits, is foirly put to red. For, uot to mention that the date 
of the poem above quoted U at lead coeval with Valeo dc Lobei- 
ra, it isS admitted, tin t no French tranllarion of the Portu- 
giiefe work %va5 made till that of fferberay in 157^ ; and, con- 
lequently t!u; amhor of ihe Cirrfrr ALfiidi rciud liave aiiuded to 
a Ftench orip-tnal, ulto -cthcr iadepencieot of Lobcira^s \Vork. 

Mr Soulhey InmiVif, v. itli the laudable impartiality of an edi- 
tor, more attached to truth than fydem, has prt»du(vd the evi- 
dence of one Ponugvtefe author, \vl\o lays thfit FtJro dc l.obcil^a 
tranflated the hdfloiy of Amaths de Chiul from the French 
guage, at the inlbirce of the Infant Dcm Pedro. Aw- 

jlinno^ tom* i . — I'vow, rdthough this author kns made a 

midake, in cal^|r-ljobvira, Pedroy inllcad of Fifco^ yet his au- 
thority at leait proves, rh.it there exided, even in Portugal, fome 
tradition that Amadis had Originally been compofed in French, 
aWiough the authors of that country have, with natural partiali- 
ty, endeavoured to vindicate Lobeira’s title to the fame of an o- 
nginal author *. One fingular circamftance tends to corroborat’o 
VOL. III. NO, 5. H what 
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* The cvidtjace of Nicola Antonia, in the Mlfpans Bihi'fotbeca^.v&t 
SB iietnarked by Mr Rofo, ejctiemely inconeloiive. He adds ut /fliiim 
to- his ailinnation that I^obeira was the original atithor of Amadifj, 
and quotes the equally cautious espreffion of AntttniuS Auguftiisys*^ 
* QUanim fabularum primum fuifle audtorem Vafeum Lobeirani, 
* 0 Mja 8 anti * Amadis de Gaulejt a poem, Ixitrod. p. vi* 
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what is ftated in the Aghhgio. It is certain that the work was 
executed under the infpectioii of an Infant of Portugal ; for 
Montalvo exprefsly ftates, that at the inftance of this high per- 
fonage, an alteration > of a’ very peculiar nature, was made in the 
ftory. The paflage, wliich is curious in more refpedts than 
one, is thus rciidercd by Mr Southey. 

‘ At the end of the 41ft chapter, it is faid that Briolania would 
have given herfelf and her kingdom to Amadis ; but he told lier, right 
loyally, how he was a:»(*thei’s. Li the Spanifli verfio.i, IF. 72, this 
paffage follows — “ But though the Infante Don Alfonfo of Portugal, 
having pity upon this fair damfel, ordered it to be fet down after an- 
other manner, that was v\ hat was his good pleafure, and not *tvhat ac^ 
inaily -ztv/j of ih v> loves ; and they relate that hiilor}' of thel'e 

loves thus, though, with more reafou, faith is to he given to wliat wr 
before faid : — Briolania, being reftored to her kingdom, and enjoying 
the company of Amadis and Agrayes, perfiJled in her love ; and, fee- 
ing no way vvlierehy Ihe , could accomplilh her mortal dellres, file 
fpalxc very fecretly with tlic damfel, to vvliom Amadis, and Galaor, and 
Agrayes, had each promifed a boon, if (lie would guide Don Ga- 
laor where he might find the Knight of the Forcfl. This damfel was 
now returned, and to her file dilclofed her mind, and befought her, 
with many tcivs, to ad\ife fomc remedy for that llrong paflion. The 
damfel tlu in pity to her lady, demanded, as the peHbrmance of hiti 
promife, from Amadis, that he (hould not go out of a certain tower 
till he had a foil or a daughter by Briolania ; and they fay, that, upon 
this, Amadis went into the tower, hecanfe he would not break his 


word ; and iheu’e, beeaiife he would not confent to Briolania’s defires, 
he remamed, lofing both liis appetite and his fleep, till lu’s life was hi 
great danger. This being knoivn in the court of King Lifiiarte, his 
lady Oriana, that fiie might not lofe him, fent and commanded him to 
grant the damfcl’s defire \ and lie having this command, and confiilcr- 
ing, that by no other means could he recover his liberty, or keep his 
word, took that fair Queen for Iiis leman, and had by her a fon and a 
daughter at one birth. But it was not fo, unlefs Briplania, feeing how 
Amadis w^as drawing nigh to death in the tower, told the damfel to re- 
leafe him of his promife, if he would only remain till Don Galaor was 
arrived ; doing thus, that ftic might fo long enjoy the fight of the fair 
aud famous knight, whom, when flie did not behold, (he thought her- 
felf in great darknefs. This carries with it more reafoii why it (hoYild 
’ be believed ; becaufc this feir Queen was afterwards married to Don 


Galaor, as the fourth book relates. ’ Introdudlion, p. vii. 

It feems to us clear, from this fingular paflage, that the work 
iqpon which Lobeira was bufied, under the aufpices of the Infant 
iBon, Alfonfo, or what Infant foever was his patron, muftnecefla- 
1 ^ hsnre been a ^anflation, more or lefs free, from lome ancient au* 
tlNOTty* If Amjulis waa the mere creature of Lobeira’s fahey^ 

the 
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the author might no doubt be unwilling, in cumpliafice with ihe 
Whimfical compaiTion of his patron for the fair Briolania^ to vio- 
late the image of ideal perfeftion pidlurcd in his hero, to which 
fidelity was fo necciTary an attribute ; but he could in no fenfe be 
faid to interpolate nvhat a^ually was written^ unlcfs he derived 
his iloty from fonie authority, independent of the refources of 
his own imagination. 

We do not think it ncceflary to enter into the queftion, how 
far the good taile and high fpirit difplayed in this romance, en- 
titles us to aferibe it exclulively to the French. The modeft af- 
furance with which Monfieur de Trefian advances the claim of his 
nation upon this ground, is, as Mr Southey has jullly obferved, a 
truly French argument. We have not, however, that very high 
opinion of the Portugueze charaftcr, about the conclufion of the 
14th century, which has been adopted by Mr Southey. We rc- 
col)e£t that the * good and loyal Portugueze, who fought at Al- 
jubarrota for king Joam of good memory,* were indebted for 
that victory to Northberry and Hartfell, the Englifh mercenarieSt 
who arranged their hod in fo ftrong a pofltion ; to the headlong 
itnpetuofity of the Gafcon^Bcrncze, and French adventurers, who 
compofed the van of the Spanifli army ; and to the jealoufy or 
cowardice of the CaiUlians, who refufed to fupport their auxili- 
aries : So that little of the fame of that memorable day, can in 
truth be imputed to the courage of the Portugueze. At that 
time, indeed, Cadile and Portugal were rather the dages where- 
on foreigners exercifed their courage in prize-fighting, than 
theatres for the difplay of national valour. Edward the Black 
Prince, John of Gaunt, John Chandos, and Sir Edward Knowles^ 
fought in thofe countries, againd Bertram of Clefquy and the 
flower of Fiench chivalry ; but wc hear little of the prowefs of 
the inhabitants themfelves. Such an infolent fuperiority was 
ezercifed by the Englifh and Gafeons, who came to the aflid- 
ance of the king«6f Portugal, that, upon occafion of fome dif- 
content, they ereded the pennon of St George as a fignal of re- 
volt ; elefled Sir John Soltier, a natural fon of the Black Prince^ 
to be their captain •, and proclaimed themfelves, frimds to God^ 
and enemies to ail the world; nor had the King any other mode 
of faving his country from pillage, than by complying with their 
demands. Indeed, it is more. than probable, that both Portugal 
and Spain, would have fallen under the dominion of England, if 
the port wine, which how agre ’s fo well with the conditutton of 
OUT foutheni brethren, had been equally congenial to that of 
their martial anceftors : * But the Englyfhmen founde the wynca 
there fo ftrong, hot and brinning, that it corrupted their heads^ 
and dried their bowelles, and brente their Iighte$ and lyvers$ and 
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they htrf no retrte<Jy for they could fyndc but lytill goo^ water 
ta osnvpre their wynes, nor to refrefli them ; which was contrary 
to their natures ; for Engiythmen, in their own countries^ are 
fwectly nouriflied ; and there they were brent both within ami 
without. * To fech circumltince^ was Portugal occafionally in- 
debted to fafety,. at the hands of her too dangerous allies. It 
feems to us more than probable, that, during thefe wars, the 
French or Picard original of Amadis, was acquired by Lobeira 
from fome minftrcl, attendant upon the numerous Breton and 
Gafeon knights who followed the biiiners of the Earl of Cam- 
bridge, or the Duke of Lancafter j for to Brittainy or Acquitaiiie 
we conceive the original ought to be referred. 

But while we cannot believe, ag^inft the concurring teftrmony 
of Ilerberay and rrelfan, as well as againft the ufual progrefs of 
romantic compofition, that Amadis dc Gaul is, from beginning 
to end, the invention of Lobeira ; yet, we conceive enough may 
fafely be aferibed to him, to warrant the praifes beftowed on 
him by Mr Southey, and perhaps to entitle him to the name of 
an original author. Wc do not indeed know, the precife nature 
of Lobeira’s work, nor whu avldirions have been made to it by 
Montalvo*, but it is eaiy to conceive t]\.\t it mud have been 
fometfaing very diffcrcni from the Picard original. In making 
fome remarks on the liyle and (fnPliire of Amaiiis, we (hall en» 
deaveur to contraft them ^vith thofe ct tlic earlier romance. 

TI|€ metrical romances diif^rcd in ma??'' moll material par- 
ticularsr from the profe rnniaiu.es by which tb - y were fuperfeded. 
Tlie former partook of the chniactcr vl ilic* rli.spfiulills, by whom 
they were ufually compoiVd, arul al wr4ys fu ’g. It was vain to 
cxpedl from the ignorant mini'trrls, or thofe wiio wrote for 
them, a well conutilcd hi I lory ; nor, if tl;' y had been cupfible 
of iuch a refined compofitii*?!, couM iis bc:iu*ies have been relilh- 
cd by their audience, to whom they had feldom time to fing 
above one or two of the aJvcntun'j contained in a long ro- 
mance. Their narration was therclore rambling and dt fultory. 
One adventure followed another, without much vifible con- 
nexion ; the only objc£l of the author being, to produce fuch de- 
tached pieces as might intercll during the time of recitation, 
without any regard to the unity of the compofition. Thus,^ in 
Unany cafes, the only connexion feems to inife from the fame 
hero figurii^g in all the adventures, w hich are otherwife ns much 
detached from each other, as the fccnes in the box of a I'liow- 
Ittan. But when a book was fubllltuted for the minftrePs fong, 
until the adventures of a prmp^ chevaiier were no longer lillcncd 
^ by ftarts, amid the roar of convivial feftivity, but furnilhcd the 
ji^iifeaicnt of the cloftt, and that in fo permanent a Ihape, that 
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the ftudent might turn back to refumc the connexions which 
had efcaped him ; it became the ftiidy of the author to give a 
greater appearance of uniformity to his work. As an arrange- 
mentf in which all the incidents {hould feem to conduce to one 
general end, muft fooii have become a merit with the reader; it 
became, necefFariiv, to the autlior, a worthy objeft of attainment. 
Hence, in the be(l of ouf prole romances, and particularly in 
Amaclis de Gaul, a combined and regular progrefs of the ftory 
may be difeovt red ; w hereas the metrical romances prefent, with 
a few exceptions, a fuitc of unconnt'£l:ed adventures, often ftrik* 
ing and fpl^nidid indeed in themfelves, but appearing rather an 
aflen'ibljge of loofe materials for a luftory, than a hiitory itfelf. 
But the advantage, thus gained by the profe romances, was often 
loft, by carrying too far the principle on which it was grounded. 
Having once regularly completed a ftory, good taftc and judge- 
ment required them to ftop, and chufe for their future labours fome 
fubje£t unconne^ltd with w hat was already perfect;. But this was 
not the genius of the age. When they had fecurod an intcreft- 
ing fet of charailers, the authors could not reilft the temptation 
of bringing them again upon the ftage ; and hence, the endlefs 
continuations with which Amadis and the other romances of 
that clafs, were faddled, and of which Mr Souchey complains 
with fo much juft ice. Only four books of Amadis are genuine. 
The remaining twenty are an interpolation, containing the hif- 
tory of his defeendants, in all refpecls greatly inferior to the 
original. 

In another point of view, it appears to us not quite clear that 
the profe romancers obtained any fuperiority over their poetical 
pnideceflbrs. 'i'he rude poetry of the minflrels was no doubt 
frequently iv.mbjing and dilFufivc; partaking, in ftiort, of tbofe 
faults which naturally attach to unpremeditated conipofition. 
But wc doubt greatly, whether the ftudied and afFefted ornaments 
of the profe romance are not more tedious and intolerable than 
the rhapfodies of the minftrcls. Mr Southey, in his tranflation 
of Amadis, has, with due attention to modern tafte, Ihortened 
the long fpeeches of tlie lovers, and Amplified many of their 
high-flown compliments. On the other hand, the cuftom of 
terweaving the hiftory with little deferiptive Iketches, whicb» 
in many inftances, were very beautiful, was dropt by the pro(e 
narrators, as an unneceflkry interrMtion to the contmuation of 
the ftory. We allude to fuch paliages as the following, which 
are intr^u£^ions to the Fyttes of the uiipublifhed romance of Mer* 
lin. The ancient orthography is altered, for the fake of modem 
readers* 
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• In time of winter along * it 
The fowls lefen their bllfs, 

The leaves fallen off the tree, 

Rain rulheth along the countrey ; 

Maidens lofe their lovely hew^ 

But ft ill they loven that be true. 

In May is merry time fwithe, 

Fowls in wood they make them blithe, 

* Swains ’gin on jufttng ride, 

Maidens drefl'en them with pride. 

Merry it is in the month of June, 

When fennel hangeth abroad in town ; 

Violet and rofes flower 
Growelh then on maidens bower ; 

The fun is hot^ the day is long ; 

The fmall birds maketh merry fong. ’ 

Of fuch paflages, which ferve to relieve the heavinefs of the 
perpetually recurring fight and tournament, the profe romance af^ 
fords us no example. The ornaments which it prefents, are thofe 
of ftudied defeription, every word of which i^ laboured, as ap-: 
plicable to tlie precifc fccne which is deferibed, without exprel- 
fing or exciting any general fcnfibility of the beauties of nature. 
We may take, as no unfavourable infhmce, the account of the 
tower and gardens conftruclcd by Apollidon in ilic Firm Iflund. 

• In that tower were nine apartments, three on a floor ; and though 
fome part was the work of ikilful artiils, tlic rell was wToiight by the 
fkill and fcience of Apoliidon himfelf, fo wonderoufly, that no man in 
the world could rightly value, nor even iinderiland its exceeding rarity. 
And becaufe it would be long to deferibe it all at length, 1 (hall only- 
fay, that the tower flood in the midft of a garden, furrounded with a 
wall of goodly ftone and mortar; and the garden was the goodlictt that 
might be feen, by reafon of its trees and herbs, and fountains of Avert 
water. Of thofe trees, many were hung with fruit the whole year 
, through, and others bore flowers ; and roi|nd about the garden by the 
walls, were covered walks, with golden trellis-work, through which 
might all that plcafant greennefs be feen. The ground was covered with 
itones, fome clear as the cryftal, others coloured like rubies and other 
precious ftones, the wnich Apollidon had procured from certain iflands 
tn the Eaft, where jewels, gold, and other rare things are produced, by 
reafon of the gris^ heat of the fun continually afting,* Thefe ifland’s 
are uninhabited, faye only by wild beafts ; and, for fear of thofe beafts, 
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no man durft ever fet foot thereon, till Apollidon, by his cunning:, 
wrought fuch fpells, that it became fafe to enter there ; and then the 
neighbouring people, being alTured of this, look advantage thereof, and 
ventured there alfo ; and thus the world became (locked with fundry 
things which it had never before known. To the four (ides of the 
tower^ water was brought from the neighbouring mountains by metal 
pipes, and colleded into four fountains ; and the water fpouted fo high 
from the golden pillars, and through the mouths of animals, that it 
was eafy to reach it from the windows of the 6rft (lory- ; for it was 
caught in golden bafons wrought on the pillars ; and by thofe fountains 
was the whole garden watered. * Amacnt^ vol. IVu' p. 13. 

From comparing the flight, extemporary, and natural landfcape- 
Ikctches of the ancient minftrel, with the laboured and minute 
piflure of Lobeira or Montalvo, the reader may derive fome idea 
of the marked difference between the ftyle of the more ancient 
rales of chivalry, and thofo by which they were fucceeded. The 
defeription of the minftrel appears almoft as involuntary as it is 
pifturefque, and is enlivened by the introdu£lion of the birds, 
the dames, and the gallant knights. The prole author feems to 
have fat down to deferibe Apoliidon’s tower, his water-pipes, 
Kenfington gravel walks, and Dutch trelis, with a fort of malice 
prepenfe againft his reader’s patience : and his account exactly re- 
fembles the plan and elevation of a capability-man or architecl. 
The following contraft regards a feene of a more animated na- 
ture, and, of all others, that which occurs moll frequently in ro- 
mance. 

• Alexander made a cry hardi, 

“ Ore toft, aby, aby. ” 

I'hen the knights of Achaye 
Jiifted with them of Arabye ; 

Egypt jufted with them of Tyre, 
iSimple knights with rich fyre. 

There ne was forgift, ne forbearing, 

Between Vavafour or King. 

Before men mighten and behind, 

Conteft feck, and conteft find. 

With Perfians fought the Gregois • 

There was cr}*', and great hontois ; 

There might men find his peer ; 

There lofe many liis deftrier ; * 

There was quicke in little thrawe ; 

Many gentii knight y-flawe \ 

Many arm, many heavod, 

Sone from the body reaved ; 
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Many gentle ladye 
There loft quickly her atnif 
There was many y-maimed ; 

Many fair pcnfill bcblcdde ; 

There were fworda liklaking ; f 
There were fpcrcs in blfxxi bathing ; 

Both Kings there, fans doute, 

Y-dafhed in with all Hicir ronte \ 

Many lands, both near and far. 

Loft their Lords in this war. 

Earth quaked of their riding ; 

The weather thicken’d of tlxir crying; 

The blood of them that were y-flawc. 

Rail by floods to the hwe. ’ 

In this defeription, as in the former, may be traced tJic ipniv 
of the poet, warming as he advanced in mirration ; fiom iJie en- 
fTOuntering of the holis, when war, like death, levelled ail diftinc- 
tion betwixt the vaiTal and monarch, to the fall of the loves of 
kdics and the lords of domain, to the bloody b.inni.rs, cl* thing 
Iwords and gory hinccs, until tlie ground lliook under the charge 
of the coir.baunts, the air was darkened at thiir fliouts, and the 
bhxnl of tlie dying poured like torrents into tlie vallvy. 'I he fol- 
lowing is the defeription of the gruiul battle betwixt 1 jj'uarte and 
Aravigt), in wliich the timely aiildance of Anvudis, with his fa- 
ther, gave the viclory to the fatiicr of Oriana. 

* Prtfciitly (Kii‘g LiTuarte) went d nvn the fide of the inoiintalii 
into the pi" in ; and as it was now upon that hour when the fnn was 
riliisg ; il flio:ie iircn their arms; and they appeartd. fo xm: 11 dllpofcd, 
t!iat their enemies, who had before Held them as iiothlng, r.ow^ thought 

i)t them otlierwifc. In this array, w’i.ich you have l.eaid, liiey luov- 

tu i!ov'!y over the Ikitl oje againtt the other. ^ 

* At tliis feafen, Kln;» Perion, with his fonc Amadls and Florcflan, 
er.tertd the plain upo,.i their goodly deeds ; and with their armii of the 
8erpei t-, which, thone brightly in the fnn ; and they rode on to place 
ihcniulvts Lciw'tcn the two armies, braudiftilnji; their fpeavs, whofc 
pohits wCrc lo pohftud and clear, that they glittered like liars ; and 
the urhtr went bctw'cen his fons. Much wrere they admired by both 
parts, and each would willingly have had them on his fide ; but no 
one knew whom they came to aid, iior who they w^t-vc. They, feeing 
that the of Brian of Monjuttc was about to join battle, put fpurs 
to their horic.i, and rode up near to his banner ; then fet ihemfelves j- 
gaiiift King T:yj^dan, who pame 'againft him. Glad was Diin Brian 
of their btip, tnotigh he knew them not ; but they, when they faw' that 
it was time, mne to aft^ick ihe holt ot King Targadan, fo fiercely, that 
all wcie aftonifliLd. In that encounter, King Perion ftruck that other 

King 
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Kmg To hardily, tliat a part of the fpear fooi|^ eatefed hU breail, and 
he {ell. Amadis fmote Abdafian the Fierce, fo that armour nothiafr 
profited him, but the lance paifed through from to fide, and he 
fell like a dead man. Don Floreflan drove Cardud, liuldie and man* 
under the horfcs Feet ; thtfe three beinn; the braved of that battalioa 
that had come forwards to combat tlie Knights of the Serpents. Then 
laid they hand to fword, and pafTed tlirongh the firft fquadron, fetiioj^ 
ail before them, and charged thh fecond ; and when they were thos be- 
tween both, theie was to be feen what marvellous feats of proweft they 
wrought with tlieir fwords : fuch, that none did like them on eltha 
fjde ; and they had now under their horfes more than ten knights whom 
they had fmitten down. But when their enemies faw that they were 
no more than three, they charged them on all tides, laying on fuch 
heavy blows that the aid of Don Brian was full needful, who came up 
with his Spaniards, a brave people, and well horfed, and rode among 
the enemy, (laying and felling them, though his own men fell alfo; fo 
that the Knights of the Serpents were fuccoured, and the enemy fo 
handled, that they perforce gave back upon the third battalion. Then 
there was a great prefs, and a great danger for all ; and .many knights 
died upon either tide : but what King Perion and his fons did there, 
cannot be exprelTcd. Such was tlie uproar and confutioti, that King 
Aravigo feared led his own men, who had given ground, (hould make 
the others fly ; and he called aloud to Arcalaus, to advance with all the 
battalions, and attack in one body. This prefently he did, and King 
Aravigo with him ; but without delay King Lifuarte did thic (amc : 
til that the whole battle was now joined : and fuch was the clang of 
llrokes, and the cry and noife of hotfemen, that the earth trembled, 
aud dte vallu's rung again. ’ Vol. 111. p. 90 . 

In this Lift quotation, as m the former, the inferiority of 
Lobelia is fuiTicicntly inanifeft 5 though his defeription is d>y 
no means void of fpirit. cannot be alleged that this is 
owdng to the poetry ^ for no modern will attribute much to 
tlie force of the minltrers numbers ; and the author of Amadis 
is far froiji difclaiming the ufc of poetical ornament. The dif&r-r 
ence arifes from the difpotitiou to fpeciticadoii, and to exchange 
general effeft for minute dcfcripdon, which have already re- 
marked as an attribute of the profe romance. 

The molt curious part, however, of this curious fubjed, re^ 
, fpedls the change in manners which appears to have taken place 
about the middle of the 14th century, when what we now call 
the Spirit of Chivalry, feems to have Ihonc forth with the mo(t 
brilliant lullre. In the older romances, wc look in vain for die 
delicacy which, according to Burke, robbed Vice of half its evil, 
by depriving it of all its grofliiefs. The tales of the older me- 
trical romancers, founded frequently on fad^, and always narrated 
in a coarfe and downright ftyle, excite fecUngs fometimes ludi- 
^ Ctous, and often difgulhng ; and in fa£l can only be excelled bj 
the unparalleled fabliaux publilhcd by Barbazan^ which althoum 
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pTofefledly written to be recited to noble knights and dam^Sy 
mbit a nakedne{s> not only in the defcription, but in the turn of. 
the ftory) which would now banifii them even from a bagnio, 
uniefe of the very lowed order. The ladies in metrical romances, 
liot only make the fird advances on all occafions, but with a de- 
gree of vivacity, copied it would feem from the worthy fpoufc 
of Potiphar. For example, a certain knight called Sir Amis, 
having declined the proffered favours of the Lady Belifaunt, 
pleading his allegiance to his liege lord, receives from her the 
following fentimental rebuke : 


« That merry maiden of great renown 

Anfwered, “ Sir Knight, thou has no crown — * 
For God that bought thee dear. 

Whether art thou pricfl or parfon. 

Other art thou monk, other canon. 

That preached me thus here ? 


Thou never fhouldd have been a Knight, 

To go amongd maidens bright ; 

'ftou fhouldft have been a frerc : 

He that learned thee thus to preach. 

The devil of hell 1 him bitechc, 

My brother though he were. ” jlmis iff j/me/ion. 


As the damfels were urgent in their demands, the knights of 
thefe more early ages were often brutally obdinate in their re- 
fufal } and indead of the gentle denial which the love-fick Brio- 
lania received from the courteous Amadis, they were too apt to 
exclaim like Bevis of Hamton, when invited to a rendezvous by 
ihc fair Jofiana a Saracen princefs — 

* Forth the knights go can ; 

To Bevis* chamber they came anon, 

And prayed, as he was gentleman. 

Come fpcak with Joiian. » 

Bevis ftoutly in this dound 
Haf up his head from the ground 

And faid, ** If yc nc were meflagers, 

1 diould ye flay, ye loflengers ; 

I ne will rife one foot fro* grounde 
to fpeak with an heathen hounde $ 
is a hound, alfo be ye. 

Out of my chamber fwith ye flee. ’* 

All 


* Art oot Ibared lilie a monk. 
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All thi$ coarfenefsy in word and deed^ was efFc^luallybanifitcd 
from the romances of chivalry which were compofed fubfequent 
to 1350. Sentiment had begun to enter into theie fi£i:ions» not 
eafualiyi or from the peculiar delicacy of an individual author,^ 
but as a necefiary qualification of the heroei and heroines whofe 
loves occupied their ponderous folios. 

Of this refinement we find mvmy inftances in Amadis. Ba- 
lays of Corfante being repulfcd by a damfcl, explains his fenti* 
ments upon fuch points. * My good lady,' Balays anfweredy 
^ think no more of what I faid : it becomes knights to ferve 
damfels, and to woo tfieir love, and becomes them to deny, as 
you have done : and albeit, at the firft, wc think it much to ob- 
Jain of them what we defire, yet when wifely and difcreetly they 
refift our inordinate appetites, keeping that without which they 
are wortliy of no praife, they be even of ourfelves more reve- 
renced and commended. * Notwithfiailding this favourable altera- 
tion in tlieir tone, the reader is not to underftand that the mo- 
rality of thefe writings was in fa£l. very materially amended ; for 
at no period was the age of chivalry diftinguifhed for female 
virtue. Thofe who have fuppofed the contrary, have never open- 
ed a romance written before the tomes of Calprenede, and Scu*- 
dery, and judge of Queen Guenever, Keult, and Oriana, by what 
they find tlicre recorded of Mandane and Cafiandra. But the 
genuine profe romances of chivalry, although Icfs grofs in lan- 
guage and circumllance, contain as little matter for edification 
as the talcs of the minftrcls, to which they fucceeded. Lancelot 
du Lac is the adulterous lover of Guenever, the wife of his 
friend and fpvcreign ; and Triftrani dc Lionel the inceftuous fe- 
duccr of his uncle’s fpoufe, as well in the profe folios of Rullt- 
cien de Puife, and the Knight of the Callie of Gail, as in tlie 
rhimes of Chretien de Troyes and Thomas of Erccldoune. Nor 
did the tales of a more modem date turn upon circumftances 
more corredl : wdtnefs the hiilory of the Petit lehan dc Saintre^ 
and many others. Of Amadis, in particular, Mr Southey has 
obferved, that * all the firft-born children ate illegitimate,’ be- 
caufe 5 the hero muft be every way irrefiilible. ’ The fame ob- 
feivation applies to moil romances of chivalry ; fo that one would 
be tempted to fuppofe that the damfels of thofe- days, doomed 
frequently to wander through lonely woods infefted by robbers, 
giants, and caitiffs of every defeription, were fo far from truft- 
ing, like the lady in Comus, to the magic power of true virgi- 
nity, that they hallened to confer upon fome faidiful knight a 
treafure fo very precarious, while it was yet their own to beftow. 
But the modern man of gallantry will be furprifed ^to hear, that 
by np means dim;nii^ed either zeal or duty of die lover. 
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littd thus attained At fummit of his ho^s. On the coit^ 
trary, *uiilcfs in the cafe of here and there a Don Galaor, who 
is alwa^rs painted as a fubaltem chai^£ter, a ft'ieux chevalier was 
bound, tiot only to maintain ihe honour of the lady thus depo* 
fitdd in his cuftody, but to 'obferve towards her the fidelity and 
rcfj>e£l of religious obfervance. * Every one knows how long 
Sir Lancelot had enjoyed the favours of Queen Guenever^i and 
that fcrupulous knight went diilra£ied, and remained fp till 
tic was healed by the Sang-real, merely bccaufc by enchantment 
he was brought to the bed of the lovely Dame Elaine. As for 
Amadisy the ban^ i'ufpicion which Oriana conceived of his infide- 
lity, occafioned his doing penance on the Poor Rock in a man- 
ner unequalled, uulofs by the defolate knight who averred him- 
fclf to have retired to a cavern, where he * uled for his bed mode, 
for his candle mofi'j, for his covering mofle, and, uniefs now 
and then a few coals, molfe for his meat^ a dry food, God 
wot, and a fielh ; but fo moifteiied with wet tears, and fo falte, 
that it was hard to conjcd:ure whether it was better to feed or 
fail. ' f 

In Ihort, the love of the knights-errant was like their lau"S of 
honour, altogether beyond the common ftrain of feeling, as well 
as incapable of being mcafured by the ftandard of religion and 
morality. Their rules of honour have in feme degree fnrvived 
the fate of their order ; and we have yet fatal inftances of blood- 
flied for a ^ word of reproach,* a * bratchet hound,* or fuch 
other caufes of duel as figure in the talcs of the Table Round. 
But the love which was not only foftcred, but impo fed as a fo- 
fdlemn duty by the laws of chivalry, is now only to be traced in 
fuch a romance as is before us. ft fubfifted, as wc have fecn, 
independent of maidenly challity and conjugal fidelity \ and its 
fourcc perhaps may be tfaced to a remote period of antiqiAy. 
Tacitus has noticed the rcfpe£l in which women were held a- 
mong die German tribes. The ladies of Britain were indulged 
with the privilege of a plurality of huibands ; and thofe of Scan- 
iifiiiavia, although they were limited t6 one, might divorce him at 
iheir plcafure. % This fort of fupremacy, the ladies appear at 

all 


♦ The Cccifbei of Italy derive their order from the days of chivalry. 
The reader i|'^ieferrcd to the Memoires de Grammoiit for an accouni; 
of the duties ^pe^ed from them. 

■ + Progreffes of Qneen Elizabeth, Vol, II. p. 136. 

^ A curious inftauce may be found in Eyrbiggia Saga. Thordifit* 
of Borck, an Icelandic chief, attempted to ftab one Eyotf 
the ffiaid and gueft of h^ huibaod* Borck interfering, adai^ 
" niftcred 
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sH times to haive cnerisifed over the defcendmts of the Northern 
tribes. It is true^ as already mentioned^ the homage paid theiv 
durois by the earlier heroes of chivalry, was interrupted and 
fuilied by the roughnefs of their manners and expreflions. To 
reverie the complaint of the Knight of the Putning PeiUe, ^ one 
whom Amadis had ftyled courteous damfel, Bevis would have 
called heathen liound \ * but the duty of obeying ttie heils, and 
fighting for the honour of a lady, was indifpenfable even among 
the earlieil and rudeil fons of chivalry. In tlie courie of tlie 
' fourteenth century, this was fublirnated and refined to the mod 
ex^avagant degree ^ fo that the fecret, inviolable, and romantic 
attachment of Atnadis to Oriana might be eafily paralleled by 
Cmilar paflages from real hiftory. Even the zeal of devotion 
gave way to Ais albdcvouring fentiment \ and very religious in- 
deed muft die knight have been, who had, as was predicated of 
Efplandian, God upon his right hand, and his lady upon his 

Wc cannot leave this part of our fubject, without befiowing 
our warm commendations on Mr Southey, for difdaining to 
follow Trcflan and Herberay, in the impure deferiptions and ob- 
scenities which they have much oftener introduced, than found, 
in the Spanifli original. Treflan in particular, whofe talents and 
tafte made it totally inexcufeable, dwells with infinitely higher 
guil upon the gallantries of Don Galaor, than upon the Love of 
Amadis ; and deferibes them with that vicious and perverted 
love of obfeenity, which Mr Southey fo juQly reprobates, as 
• peculiarly and cbarafterifiically the difgrace ol French Litera- 
ture. ' May a pratlice, fo ominous to the morals and manly 
virtue of our nation, long be a ftrangcr to the writings of thofe 
wh6 profefs to aiford to Britons information or pleafjure I 

Tlic manners deferiUed in Amadis de Gaul are, in other re^ 
fpe^ls, (Iritflly feudal and chivalrous. The points of right and 
honour which are difeufied ; the rules of combat and of truce s 
the high and rigid adherents tp knightly faith, are all features of 
the 14th and 15th centuries. What may appear to the modern 
reader, one of the molt (trained inftances of the latter, is the con- 
duft of King Lifuartc in the fourth book, to whom an old man pre- 
fents a crown and nlantle, under the condition, that he (hall reftore 

them 

nifiered to hii^ wif^ fame domellic chsftifement. But mark the con- 
fequence. * When Bondc departed to Helgaivll; Tbevdtfs,' ftatiding; 
before the door of the houle, called witneffea to bear teftimony that 
Ihe divorced her^htifband Borck ; af^ning for a caiife^ that he hod 
ftnick her, and that , (he would no laager fubmit to fuch. iojimei^ 
Thereupon the houfehold goods were divided betwixt them. 
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fbem at his cmtr pleniere^ or grant the fuppliant a boon in theiir 
fttid. On the appointed daf, the crown and mantle^ hating 
keen conYeyed out of Lifuarte’s cuftody by enchantment ; the 
biM>n demanded by the ftranger in lieu is, that Oriaiia, the 
daughter of Lifuarte, (bould be delivered up to him. 

* Lifuarte exclaimed. Ah, knight, thou haft aiked a great thing ! and 
all who were prefent were greatly grieved. But the King, who was the 
xnoft loyal man in the wodd, bade them not trouble themfelves. It is 
better, laid he, to lofe my daughter, than to break my word ; the one 
evil afflidts few, the other would injure all; for how would the people keep 
hith with one another. If they could not depend upon the King’s truth ? 
And he commanded his daughter to be brought. ‘ When the (^een and 
her ladies heard that, they made the cnoft fonrowful outcry that e^r a^as 
heard: but the king ordered them to their chambers; and he forbade all 
his people to lament, on pain of loitng his favour. My daughter, cried 
he, rauft fare as God hath appointed; but my word (hall never be wilfully 
broken. ’ 

Inftances of a ficnii^ rigid adherence to knightly faith can be 
produced from real htftory. The Duke of Gueldres being on a 
journey through Pruffia, was laid in wait for, and made prifon**- 
cr by certain banditti, or adventurers, commanded by a fquire 
named Arnold. When the Grand Matter of the Teutonic Or- 
der heard what had happened, he marched againft the cattle 
where the Duke was confined, with fo ftrong a force, that Ar- 
nold durtt not abide his coming. Hereupon he faid to his pri- 
foner, * Sir Duke, ye are my prifoner, and 1 am your matter. Ye 
are a gentleman and true knight ; ye have fworn, and given me 
your £iith. I think not to abide the mailer of Pruce ; he cbmeth 
hither with a great force ; tarry here, if you lift ; I will carry 
with me your faith and promife. * To this he added the name 
•of the place to which he retreated, and fo left the Duke^at 
liberty. The Duke waited the arrival of the Grand Matter ; but 
was fo far from confidering it as abfolving him from his capti- 
vity, that no entreaties nor reprefentations, could ftay him from 
acquitting his faith, by again putting himfelf into the hands of 
Arnold ; with whom he remained a prifoner, till he was ranfom- 
cd by his friends. 

Tiie quarrel betwixt king Lifuarte and Amadis, becaufe he 
wov^ not bellow upon Galvanes the hand of his captive Madali- 
tna, and the dominion of the illand which Ihe inherited, and 
which lie haft Conquered ; the manner in which Amadis and his 
fcindxe^ renounce the fervice of Lifuarte ; the mutual defiances 
formally exchanged betwixt them, are ail hi the high 
feudal folemnity, and are well worthy ^ atteittbn of 
who invettigate the cuttoips of the imddfe ages. The read* 

cr 
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et may compare the mode in which thefe defiances were received^ 
with the deportment of the Black Prince) when he was ferved 
with a writ of fummons to attend the Parliament at Paris* * When 
tlie Prince had read this letter, he had great marvel, and fhook 
his head, and beheld fiercely the Frenchmen ; and when he had 
a little lludied, he anfwered in this manner : ** Sira, #e will glad-- 
Jy go to Paris, to our uncle, fith he hath fent thus for us ; but I 
afTure you, that it ilrall be with bafsnet on our head, and fixty 
thoiil'and men in our company. ” Froijfartm 

We have dwelt the more fully upon the manners of this ro- 
mance, becaufe they correfpond exa^ly with thofe of the period 
in which it was written. In the romances which wexc compofed 
during the declcnfion of cliivalry, die writers no longer painted 
from the life ; the manners which they deferibed were as fid^xuous 
as the adventures which they narrated ; and the reader may look 
for fuch hillorical refemblanccs as we have noticed, with as little 
fuccefs, as if he were to confult a map for the fituation of Tapro- 
bana, or the Firm liland. 

We have already obferved, that the ftory of Amadis is con- 
ftru^ted with fingular ingenuity. The unvaried recurrence of the 
combat with the lancc and the fword, is indeed apt to try the pa- 
tience of the modern reader ; although the tranflator’s compaiuon 
has fpared tliem feme details, and ^ confolidated ’ (as he rather 
quaintly fays) ‘ many of thofe finglc blows, which have no re- 
ference to armorial anatomy. * But, in defiance of the fimilarx- 
ty of combat and adventure, the march of the ftory engages our 
attention ; and the fucceflive events are well managed, to fupport 
each other, and to bring on the final cataftrophe. It is not our in- 
tention to give a detailed account of the ftory $ but the following 
Iketch may excite, rather than foreftall, the curiofity of the 
reader. 

l^crion, king of Gaul, the gueft of Garinter, king of Brittany, 
becomes enamoured of the fair Elifeiie, daughter of that monarch, 
obtains a private interview, and departs to his own kingdom. 
The princefs becomes pregnant, and, to hide her difgrace, the 
child) afterwards the famous Amadis, is placed in a cradle, and 
launched into the fea. He is found by a knight of Scotland, and 
carried to that kingdom, where he is educated as the fon of his 

i irefcrver. Meanwhile, Perion marries Elifene, and they have a 
econd fon, called Galaor, who is carried off by a giant, and 
brought up to feats of arms and chivalry. Amadis, in tlie in- 
terim, is brought by his fofter- father to the court of Scotland, 
where he meets Oriana, daughter of Lifuarte king of Britain. 
To her he becomes warmly attached, and, when knighted, pre- 
vails on her to receive him as her cavalier. Thus ammated, he 

fecf . 
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fcts forth on his military career^ to aflift Perion of Gauh who le 
only kno'wn to him as the ally of the Srotilh nionarchi againft 
iU>yeS| king of Irdand, who had beficged Pitrioii in his capitals 
But no knight-errant ever attains the direct place of Ins deflma- 
tioiif when he happens to have one, M itliout feme 
Several of thefc fail to Amadis's lot ; and he is involved in many 
dangers, tl^n^ugh wdnch he is protected by ihc fricr.dihip of Ur- 
ganda the UnKnown, a mighty cncliiintrcfs, the profcritcl patron- 
efs of liis houle. Arriving at length at tlic capital of (jaiil, he 
terminates the war, by the defeat and ^learh of Abyes, v/hoin he 
flays ill fingle combat. After this expi«.it, by means of tokens 
which had been placed in his cradle, Ju: lecognilVd and acknow- 
ledged as the Ion of Perion and Plllene. By this time Gandaiac, 
the tutor oi Galaor, conceived Idm to be ready to execute the 
purpofc for MUnch he had cairied him oii'i namely, to maintain a 
battle on his account, againlL a brother giant who liad injured 
him. Galaor liaving previoufly received the order of knighiimod 
from his brother Amadis, though without knov/ing him, under- 
takes the combat, which terminates like all combats between giants 
and knights. Amadis, nneanwhile, repaiis to tl\c couit of JLifu* 
arte, father of Oriana, and dUUnguiDjes himfelf by feats of clil- 
valry, fubduing all competitors by Ids courage, end i tlacldng 
them to his perfon by Ids valour and liberality. Galaor runs a 
fimilar career, wdth this advantage over his broihcr, tliat he fel- 
dom fails to be repaid for his labours, by the dKlrdfed darno7cls 
whom he fortunes to telleve. At Icngdi Am.’dis, at the infliga- 
tion of a certain dwMrf, enters the cdUc or’ Arcak iis, whofe cap- 
tives lie leieafes, and whom he defeats in ffr’gk combat. Here, 
ncverthelefs, he is made prifoner by cnchantnv nr, and is in great 
peril, until releafed by the counter Ipclls of iiis fiiend Urgaiuba,. 
'Phe conjurer was, how'tver, not to be [provoked with iinpuitky : 
he contrives, by a trick already nin’.a <l, to get into liifi poill f- 
Con the lovely Oriana ; and, by an(>thcr det ice, had wrJl nigh . 
ilain her father Lifaartc, w’ho was foitunatcly relieved by Galaor^, 
An infurreftion, fementod by Arcakius, is alu) qurlied,' and Orian 
is refeued from the enchanter, hy the iircrUiible ann.of Amadis. 
His faithful fervices are rew^arded, by poiirfiion of his miflrefs i 
and thus clofes the firft book of Amadis. Among other diilred'cd 
princeiTes relieved by Amadis, cliaiiccd to be the lovely queen ^ 
Bik^lsnia, * who became defperately enamoured of her deliverer, 
»'• (bcipjj 

• Although Cervantes dates the difpntc which occurred betwixt D;^ti 
Q mxote and Cerdenio, in ihc Sierra Morena, to have refpedfed the cha- 
-riSet of queen .b^ad^fima ; yet the pcifon "'meant muit have been this 

queen 
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(being the fanie, indeed, whofe hopelcffs palEon excited the coni^ 
pafiion of the prince of Portugal.) Oriafta, an inaccurate . 
account of this affair, becomes jealous, and dS^tbhes .a fcvere 
and cruel mefiage to Amadid. This reaches Jbifii, jfuft' as hfe had 
accomplilfacd a notable adventhre in the Piir^ hf entering 

an enchanted chamber, which codld only be enltd?isd1jf die ttueft 
lover who lived upon earth. The meffageof Oriiada dtifbsilkini to 
diftraftion ; he forfwears arms, and becomes the companioil of the 
hermit on the Poor Rock^ ivhere he does penahee, . ml lid is near 
death’s door. The place of his refidence at lengm comes to 0^ 
riana’s knowledge, who, fenfible of her injuftice, rec'als him to 
her prefence, and of Courfe to health and happtni^* His return 
to the ijland of Windfot, where Lifuaite kept his court, is of the 
utmoft importance to that prince, who reaps the advanta^ of his 
afliftance, in a direful Conteft with Cildadan of Ireland, by 

certain fons of Anak, whofe names it would take us^ fbo ituiCK 
time to write, fince few of them are under' &c fyQables in leng^« 
This giant brood bein^ routed and difperfed, Lifuarte is induced, 
hy certain deceitful, flattering, and envious courtiers, to treat Ae 
fervices of Amadis with flight and neglefk. Ere long, this cold- 
nefs comes to^ an open breach^ Amadis, and his friends and fol- 
lowers, formally renounce Ae fervice of Lifuarte \ Und all re^, 
with their heroic leader, to the Firm Ifland, the fOTCreigntyof 
which he had acquired. Gabor alone, bound by repeated Obli- 
gations to Lifuarte, continues to adhere to him ; and thus Ac au- 
Aor artfully contrives, that the reader Aall retain an intereil, even 
in Ae party oppofed to Amadis^ Oriana^ during the abfcnce Of 
her lover, is fecretly delivered of a fon, named Efplandian ; but 
as the heroines of the author arc all mothers before they are wives, 
fo they are never trufted with Ae education of Aw own children. 
The little Efpbudian is carried off by a lionefs, &om whom he is 
refeued by a faint ^d hermit, called Nafeiano. He is educated by 
this holy and in procefs of time prefented to his graodfaAief 
iou iix^ ^ * 1 Lifikkrte/ 

queen Briola^' Fur EWabat the fiifgeoa, Ac .prfou. 
the fcaiujal^ Afc Tervant and atteiuiaiit, of npt; pf^ JAu 

dafima. Befidcs^^' i|xc charader of the latter wjis ^Ui^aint^ ^ 
ftory of her having (wina by Amadis being j^cOgt^h^ 
whereas even the knight of Li ManAa could not have voocl^ fpr 'ltej 
Aiftfty of Madalima,' who was one of the nuberbus inilirejtes qf 
Gabor, and othet^Kfe a lady of liglit conditSoof. poo GcQvanei^ 
pofed to have married her only for her fortune, aftid thisriffortf tfie 
gnmier right to refen t Lifoane’s attempt to deprive him of it. If 'Ab 
be um tu'aotidentalfmftah^ of Cervantes, he refevMd to finne hiffbiy 
of ilmadifi very difiereiu from that of Montalvo. 
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' Ama4i» 'wstadtf $ llte -willed, redreiBag wrongs, 

pMoSte^ and<tiuniog‘the tidis o£ jjatUe agaiuft t£e' oppref- 
') wheremihcr comes. . Helas eren the geaarolity (in difgQi&} to 
... t.lsfiuate in a rery dbipetate battle with Aravigo, a -poweif 
whom tLe im^etmte etidiwiter Arcalaus had fiirred up 
the king of ^|itaii^,. But'ihe ea^ror of Rpme, £1 Patin, 
ys w lomance ca}ls-lui% iends to lafu«kitC> to demand the hand 
dl. his daiffihter Oijanai m>d ihe kutg^^fedaced by ambition, is 
i)li.adn£B(jL enotwh to force ^ to^this marriage, in fpite 

pC ^ admec <n hta belt .cqub&Uofb. , Amadis repairs, undor a 
new to .Britain; and theht^hts/ent bf the emperor to 

^ehre his bride, fuflaia at his Bands a tltoufand disgraces, un^ 
tW by riie.£nglifb, ,tb whom they were odious, for their into* 
teiuie and.prefuinptipp. At lengi^ the ptincefs is put on board 
tbe Rmnan, fleet; hot thitt fleet i^kitetcq^ted, and alter n defpe- 
rate combat, finally defeated by a fiquadrmi fitted, out from -the 
Pirm Ifland] to which (^ana is conveyed' in triumph. The dif- 
motion ai Amadis in hi* love, gave a^colour to this exploit, tp-^ 
tally forogn fimm the real caufe. ■ Amadis' and Oriana, notwith- 
finding t^ir long feparation, meet^tike a brother and After ; and 
the knights of the Firm Ifland fend tojufiify their proceedings to . 
l^ifuaite, de(;l3ring, that by tusiforcing her choice, his daughter 
um {daced in. tl^ predicament of a difttefled datnfel, whofe 
Wopgs, by thrir oath of knighthood, they were bound to redrefs. 
TV a^ogy U ill received by the king of Britain.; wht^ with 
^ emperor of Rome, and all the ali'cs who adhere to him, ^ 
pemared to invade the Firm Bland, Amadis, fupportcA by his 
rathey king Perion, and many, princes and queens who oivyed 
. their crowns sind hVbur to his prowefs,. aiTcinbl^s .an arm^ ca- 
pable.^ mcetiug his enemy. Two defperate b^les tqre. foici^, 

. .infwtVii Lifuaito is finally, worfted, but w^triue.Vtog difVn- 
.oaied by. a total defeat; .'dhe brunt, of the dhy f^ upon the 
jTUtqaans, whom tlie author'had no- motive for %gOTg, . and .rite 
'-Wmpecor is, flain -on tire firiA’’' In the meanwhile, thel&inted her- 
' jffif Kafl£!aho,j. who had educated. £ipknoian, V^’^ *h<qp Oria- 
.rilt Vri V c<>hfdfioB teveatei' ribe hotory of htt kfe to Amadis, 


^b|;' .v|^.B]duarto,' wa^' by 

ArciilaMts^ 

. Vd iitflueneb riraugh ^w^i to pre> 

' >.9vVge: kmy i wV wlu<£, 

"bcif . %i<f V jwit. 'aea-^ 

liK .■ -i. . 'fine 
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fttre d]fap|>ointed in his expeAations'i Arsnri^ held it for moftet- 
pi^ieiit to fail upon Lifuarte in his retreat^ is^homi after a valiaiit 
refiftance, he tcduces to die laft extremity t this h the imment 
which the author has chofen to exhibit the magnanimity of Atnsu 
dis^ and to bring about a reconciliation* The inftaitt he hears of 
Lifuarte^s danger, our hero flies to his alliftancei and the reader 
will anticipate with what fuccefs : Aravigo is flain^ and Artalaus 
made prifoncr, and cooped up in a cage of iron. The father of 
Oriana is reconciled to her lover ; and the introdudion-jof Efplan« 
dian has its effeft in haftening fo dcfirable an event. The nup- 
tials of Amadis and Oriana take place ; and the other hetoiiiea 
are diftributed among the champions of the Firm lilaiid, whh 
great regard to merit. One thing yet remained : — ^To finifh the en- 
chantments of the Firm liland, it was nccelTary that the faireft 
dame in the world fliould enter the enchanted chamber* Need 
we add, that dame was Oriana ? ‘ Then was the feaft fpread, 

and the maniage-bed of Amadis and Oriana made in that cham- 
ber which tlicy had won. * 

Through the whole of this long work, the charafbers afligned 
to the different perfonages are admirably fuftained. That or A- 
madis is the true knight-etrant. Of him it might be faid in the 
language of Lobeira’s time, that he was * true, amorous, fage, 
fecrct, bounteous, full of prowefs, hardy, adventurous, and cm- 
ralrous. * Don Gahior, the Ranger of knight-ctrantry, forms a 
good contrail to his brother. Lifuarte, even where fwayed by 
the moft unrcafonnble prejudices, ihows, as it were occalionally, 
his r.arural goodnefs, fo as always to prevent the total alienation 
of our good opinion and intereft. The advantage given by the 
author to the valla Is and dependants over the Suztraifiy {hows 
plaitily a wiih to pleafe the numerous petty, princes and barons at 
the expence of the liege lord. This may he remarked in many 
romances of Chivalry, particularly in thofe of Charlemagne ar»d 
his Paladins. Even the inferior chara£^er5 are well, though fli^t- 
ty ffcetched* The prefumption of the Emperor, the qpen ^iTan-. 
tty and dry humour of old Grumedan the King’s ftandard-besrer, 

' the fidelity of Gandalin fquire to Amadis, the profeilioniil man- 
ners of Mafter Heiifafaad the phyfietan, with many others, are aH 
in true ftyle and coftume. 

The maehineiy mtroditced in Amadis, does not* as Mr Southey 
ebferves, partake tooeb of the marvellous. Arcalatts is more to 
be redoubted for his courage and cunnii^* than for hb magic* 
Urganda is a fey fimilar to thofe which figure in the lays 6f Brit- 
tany, and, except her ehara€ler of a pro^tefs, and feme leger- 
of transfonnacion, has not much that b fuperha- 
twraJ in Jicr cfearaQct. We differ Mq from^ Mr Southey, in 

I % deriving 
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deriving tliia drib of beings from claffical antiquity : the nymi&^ ' 
and nakxads of the Greeks and Romans in no ihape meddled widi 
; nor were they agents out of the liiiHts of their own pro- 
per dements. Some faint traces of Gentile fuperilition may be 
traced in the creed of die middle ages ; but the Oriental genii 
and peris feem the prototype of die faeries of romance. The 
very word faery is idcntifiCa with the peri of the Eaft,. which, ac~- 
fording to the enunciation of the Arabs or Saracens, from whom 
the Europeans probably derived the word, founds /Arrr, the lettCT 
p not occurring in the Arabic alphabet. We do not mean^ how- 
ever, by any means, to adopt Mr Warton*s fyftem, which de- 
rives chivalry ami romance exclufively from the Eaft. On the 
contrary, aknough eailern fuperftitions, and particularly that of 
the fatae, fadx, or peri, feem to have been adopted by the ro- 
mancers, the fyllem of chivalry itfclf appears of northern origin ; 
and romance is chiefly indebted for its fubje£ls to the hiltorical 
traditions of the Celtic tribes, although the minftrels, by whom 
they were celebrated, were of Gothic extradion. 

It remains to make fomc obfenrations on Mr Southey’s mode 
of executing his tranflation, which appears to us marked with the 
hand of a mafter. The abridgements are judicioully made *, and 
aldioiigh fotne readers may think too much has ilill been retained, 
yet the objection will only occur to fuch as read merely for the 
ftory,, without any attention to Mr Southey’s more important ob- 
je6t of exhibiting a correct example of thofe romances, by which 
our forefathers were fo much delighted, and from which we may 
draw fuch curious inferences refpefling their cuftoms, their mo- 
rals, and their modes of thinking. The papular romance always 
pre&rves, to a certain degree, im manners of the age in which 
it wals written. The novels of Fielding and Ricliardfon are even 
already become valuable, as a record of the Englifti manners^of 
the laft generation. How much, then, (hould we prize the volumes 
which deferibe thofe of the sera of the vi^orsof Crefly and Poitiers ! 
The ftyk of Mr Southey is, > in general, what he prqpofM, rather 
antique, from the form of expreffion, than from the introdudion 
of obfolcte phraies. It has fomeriiing of the fcriptural turn, and 
much refismbles the admirable tranflation of Froiflart. ** Some 

words 


* He that would acquire an idea of the kngiiaM of chivalry, can- 
not too often ^fudy the work of Bimrehier Lord Berners, ft is with 
^pabl we fee a new tranflation of Froil&rt propofed to the public. It ta 
‘"'"'ijlPMe that the fpirit of that excellent author can ever be (b hap-i 
^tunafiifed into modem Englifli, as into die fterlmg humam of 
i Beifciv» lilt Ubenflity of tM propoled tmnflator 

he 
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word^have inadvertently been ufed, whkrh^ to us, favour more 
,of vulgarity than befeems the language of chivalry- Such are 
the phrafes, ^ devilry, ’ ‘ Sir Knave, ’ * Don Falfe One, * and 
fome others. But we only mention thefe,' to fhow th?it ©ur gene- 
ral praife has not been inconfideratdy beftoWed. ^ 

Mr Southey has made an apology for not tranflatiiig the paitles, 
which convey fome meaning in the originah: ^ I have ufed Beite- 
nebros, inftead of the Beautiful Darkling, or the Fair Forlorn 
Floreilan, inftead of Forefter; £t Patin, inftead of |he Emperor 
Gofling \ as we fpeak of Barbarofta, not Red-Beard!, Boccane- 
gra, not Black Muzzle ; St Peter, not Stone the Apoftle. ’ We 
cannot help thinking this apology as unneceftary, as the exampleis 
are whimfical. Proper names are never rendered into a familiar 
diale&j but wkh a view of making them ridiculous $ although 
they are fometimes tranflated into a lefs known language, fo give 
them dignity. Thus, Mr Wood is faid to have been converted 
into Dr Lignum^ and to have gained bv the exchange ^ while it is 
well known, that the Portugweze amoaflador, Don Pedro Fran- 
eifeo Cqrreo de Sylva, was chafed from the court of Charles the 
Second, by the ridicule attached to the nickname of Pierre du 
BoiSf into which his founding title was rendered by the Duke of 
Buckingham : and, ftircly, -to talk of the Chief Coriful G&od-part^ 
would be as abfurd as the epithet would be inapplicable. As for 
Stone the Apoftle, we have only heard pf one bearing that name, 
who had alfo the fate of a prophet ; for Lis doftrines were no 
otherwife honoured in his own country, than by the notice of die 
King’s attorney-general. 

In one refped, where we were entitled, from Mr Southey’s 
well known poetical powers, todiope for g^’cat fatisfaclion, we 
have been moft wofully difappointed. Inftead of a verlton of 
the fonnets which occur in Amadis, executed by Mr Soutliey, 
he has been pleafed to prefent the public with what himfclf 
calls the Jbadow of a Jbade^ the tranfLition from Herberay’i Fren^:li 
into Anthony Munday’s Englifli. We are furprifed, that, in ' a 
book to whidi he places a name well known in the poetical >vorld, 
he (houid adlAit fuch doggrel as, 

« I loft my liberty, while I did gaze 
XJpoo thofe lights, which fet me in a maze ; 

1 3 And 


be better employed in giving the public a new edition of the former 
tranilation, wMeh is now Income extremely fcarce and his learning 
and talents for literature would find no trivial employment jo correfting 
juiftakes, and pollening iUuftratIqns from cotemporary wriuri« 



ejf qpe ittie, am turn becbmc a tla^ 

Ip jfiich ftuii, diov fpnr^ft tJijr fma^s wittial : 

}!at 1 do tftecoi ^It paio a pk^urcr 
Epdarcd for theti vbom 1 lote out of meafure. 

JLeonor» fWeet rofc» all other flowera exceUingt ^ 
r. For thee I fed ftrange thoi^hts ip me rebelling, ’ 

is another piece of IncomprebeAfible nonfenfe^. be^n* 

^ that'|be yifiory of right defervedy 
By wrong they do withhold, for which 1 fcrrcd ; 

Now iith mj glory thus hath had a fell, 

Glorious it it to end my life wi&at, ^ dtc. 

The di^race of diis abominable ftoff does not reft wi^ poor 
Anthmy whofe talents could aftbrd nothing better ; 

far kfs with the Spanifti author^ whofe fonnets« though quainti 
tffc not devoid of i^e metit i but with Mr Southey^ wb^ ye 
feriouily exhort, in the name of poetry and common {bnfe, to 
give IIS a decent tranflation in his next edition, and no more to 
iheteer himfelf behind Munday for his verfe, than he has done 
for/his profe. 

^ much for the pVc^e edition of A.ihadis^ with the perufal of 
which we have been highly gr^ifted. 

We have already given it as our opinion, that the hiflory of 
Am^dis was, in its original ftate, a metrical romance* We re- ' 
member, alfo, to have feen an Italian poem in Qttava Rima, call-r 
ed J? Amadigif chiefly remarkable for the whimfical rule which 
the poet had impofed upon of opening each canto with 

a description of the morning, and cloiing it wiui a defeription of 
the night* Mr William Stewart Rpfe has now favoured the 
public with a poetical verfitUi of the Firft Bopk of Amadis, 
containing the birth and earlier adventure^ of the hero^ and clof- 
ing with his gaining poflei&qn of Qrian^^ 

,In our remarks upon this poem, we are more inclined to blamOji 
in feme decree, Mr Rofe’s plan, than to find f;auk with the exe«> 
cution, which appears to us, ja^n the whole, to he nearly as , 
perfe£I as the plan admitted. Mr Rofe.has indeed ftated his 
pretenfions fo very modeftly, thlt peihups we arO warranted in 
tMt&ing, that a culpable de^ee of diflidence iias^prevaited him 
fCPhi afittmi!^^ totie of poetry more decidedand ailimated. 

" TOjfa the dktraft I now preleUt to Ihe public, * {aye Mr Rofis^ 
tranflated, I cannot venture«to 1 I con-. 

|e^ attempted to introduce fome of thofe trifling oriiunrletj^ 
even the fimpleft tMt cS poetry imperioufly deniaiii^ 

* bavejj 




tery mudb 
Wfr, that I 
ticki^ intro- 
^ or ^ne o£ 


liave> m many inftar^, db^ «[i 

coiittaded the narrdtlpn of the Origfe^^tf 
ftaH not be corivifted Of haying, in 
duced any thing ^xrhich is at vanancc 
the celebrated romance* ' " ' , 

With the alterations and aWireviations we have 

not the moft diilant intention of quarrellingj^ cm til)e con^ we 
think that his too clofe adherence to his otiginal, is jgreateft 
defeft in the book. Mr Rofe was not engaged in ti^liatiiig a 
poem, but in compofing one 9 the ftory of w)^eh Wsp^dopteil 
from a profe work* We therefore do not conceive thi^ he was 
obliged to limit himfelf to trifling ornaments,' out to iho very 
fimpleft ftyle of poetry. Even in moderniatng ancient poetry, 
and that, too, the poetxy of Chaucer, containing no, imali portion 
of fire, Dry den thought himfelf at liberty to heighttsi. and. en-* 
large the defcriptlons of his great mailer. Efut in his verfions 
from proTc pieces, (in the tale of Theodore and Honona,, for ex- 
ample;, he bonowed from Boccacio only the outime of Ae 
{lory : the language, the condu£l, and the lentiment, were all 
own, and all in the higheft ilrain of poetry. In like manner, wa 
cannot fife w^hy Mr Rofe Ihould have thought himfelf dblig^ to 
follow in any fefpefl the profe of Herberay, while he himfelf 
was writing poetry. We can eafily conceive that a profe ro- 
mance may be converted into a metrical romance or epic poem^ 
but we cannot allow, that there ought to fubfift betwixt two works, 
the ftyle of which is fo very difterent, the relations of a tran^. 
lation and an original work. In confequence of Mr Rofe’s phn, 
it appears to us that his poem has fuffered feme injury. The 
neceflity of following out minutelyt the profe zaarrative, occalions 
an occafiOnal languor in the poem, for which fimple, and 
elegant verfilication does not atone. We will, however, {^rankly; 
own, that the cafual circumftatice of having, perufed Mr Southey^f 
profe work before the poem of Mr Rofe, may have had feme in-’ 
fluence upon our criticifm,; fince our curfofity being completdy 
foreftalled, we may have felt a diminiflied interelt in the latter, 
fmm a eSufe not imputable to want of merit. 

The avowed' itibdel upon which Mr Rofe has framed his A- 
the tranflation of Le Grand’s FMim9t\ by Mr-^Way j 
is but juftice to ftate, that, in our opinbn, he has. folly 
jjffitaliied what he propofed. An cafy flow of verfe, partakiDig 
more of the fchool of Dryden than of Pope, and chequefod, oc- 
cafionally, with ancient words and terms pf chivalry, feems weH 
calculated for the narration of romance and legendary tale* ^ The 
following paflage is a fuccefsful imitation df Chaucer ; 
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* To telly as meet, the eoftly feaft’s arrayy 
My tedious tale would hold a fummer’s day : 

/I let to ling who mid the courtly throng* 
l>id moft excel in dance or Uprightly fong ; 

Who firfty who lafty were fealed on the dais ; 

Who carped of love and arms in qourtlieft phrafcy 
What many minftrds harp, what bratchetb lie 

The feet beneath* what hawka were placed on high. ’ 

We do not pretend to fay, that Mr Rofe’s poetry is altogedicr 
free froiki |ijho common places of the time* Such lines occur as 

* Nearer and nearer bnrfts the deafening craih, 

Athwart the lurid doi^ds red lightnings fia(h. * 

But if Mr Rofe’s plan prevented him fiom afpiring to the 
higher flights of poetry, he never, on the other hand, di4;uili> the 
r^er by finking into bathos. We are perfuaded that the public 
Would be interefted in a modem verfion of fome of our belt me- 
trical romances by Mr Rofe. We are the moie certain of tliis, 
becaufe v^e have read the notes to Amadis v ith very great fatis- 
fa£Uon. We pay them a very great complunent, indeed, when 
we fay, that diey refcmble, iu lightnefs and elegance, though not 
In extent of information, thofe of George EUIs to Way’s FahLaus, 


Aar. XI. Ohjer^hm ttn O ural B^rnia j to ^vheh Is pr^xed^ a Ge- 
mral Jtecount of the Varuttts of ffemta, Illufl rated by Engravings 
By Alexander Monrot Junior, M. D* F R. S £. and ProfelTorof 
Anatumy and Surgery in the IJmvirlity of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp. i zo. 
Longman & Rees* iSoj. ^ 


Tt is often difficplt jto judge wjth perfect impartiality of the work 
^ of one who comes recommended to us by fo many exti infic 
titles to refpe£i. Our cxpe£)tations are^ naturally influenced by the 
fituation and opportunities of the author, and have an unfortunate 
tendency both to enhance his merits and to agg|:avate his defers. 
If thft imok eorrefpond oti the whole with the antidipationb we 
have indulged, we give the author foil credit for every incidental 
difplay of genius it may contain, and dwell with fatisfadkion on 
every enlightened fcntimtnt and judiebus remaliu But if, on the 
other handy the general fttam of the performance be ratlier below 
irhet might mve b^n expe£ied Irom the ftate of the fctcnce, and 
thr op^tunities of ^ the individual, we fopn become umifually 
m^fobdighted to adl his ioiperfeAions } and can fcurcely diveft our«* 
ftltes a coruio portion of imution and difTatisladion, that 
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would not perhaps havq been e^ck^ an anonymous ptda* 
Jication* ,;, ; 

The work befi^re ,us is Ac firft prodi^^Sidn- c^ Profcflbr in 
.the highell branch of the medical department in the Univeriity of 
Edinburgh ; and &om sm author in this i tituatroni holding at . hit 
command adl the telbul'cet of agreatnational mufeum^ and ^Imoit 
the whole combtncfi information^ of the country, and eiigag^d to 
m^htain not only hiS own reputation, but that of the.lchool in 
which he teachesy it was certainly natural for us to a woih, 

ricti ja obfervatipn and fplendid in execution. of our 

readers fiiould lake up the book, as we did, witlf thefe 'iaipreffions, 
they will propably foon come to comprehend the feelings of di*^ 
appointment with which we proceeded in tlic petufal of xt. 

We willingly cpnfefs, however, that a little more confidefataon 
has convinced us pf the folly of meafuring this ptodu&ion by Xb 
Jofty and gigantic a (landard : it is but justice to 'reOo!le£l that it 
is the work of a young man, to whom every thing Cannot be at 
once familiar, and who is laudably anxious' to give fb^ public 
and early proof of the induftry by which he is to "fiibyp lumleif 
worthy of the fituatioii to which he has been elevatefh' We are 
perfuadeJ, indeed, that it is by this meritorious folicilnde aloneit 
that the author has been induced to venture before, the pubKc with 
a treatife on fo important and delicate a fub|e£i, and axe theteifoxe 
difpoied to admit of every apology for the imperfections which it 
may be our duty to point out in it. 

llie work b^ore us profefies to treat particularly qf Crural 
Hernia^ and to fee out with a fyftematic explanation of hernia 14 

f endrai. It made its firfl appearance, we uuderltand^ in the Royal 
ocicty of Edinburgh, and is npw laid , before the public, with 
all thofe corrections and improvements that inay be fuppo&d to 
have been fuggelled by the remarks of that leaniiiid Body, - If we 
were inclined to give a flioit "and fpeci& character of the bool^ 
W€,{liould fay that it confided too^much of a forieapf nnconneCiell 
obfervations, and contained rather an oftentatious ^difplay of tbt 
author’s , acquaintance with rare and extraofdin^y cafesy at ^ the 
fame time that (hey. arc fcarcely ever detailed in fuch a manner 
to communicate much indru£lion^o tlie reader* It i^ chargeable 
glfo, in fome degree, with a , fault that is more common, and mpre 
baneful in books of medicine than works of any other defeription h 
we mean, that jealous partiality with which an author magnifies 
any little original remark or hint of a theory into a dodtrine of dif- 
proportionate, m^nitude, and dwells upon it with a, degree of 
complacency, and copbufnefs, which he is often obliged to coxnpen<*> 
iatCf by retrenching ibme of the mod important parts of the fubje£l. 

In a fubje^, however, of this great and terrible importanee, 
yhere the lives of multitudes comt| fo frequently to depend bn the 

‘ decifion 
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• Faffing «er Ae rwe afe,lohiewliat 

•ftbtiiipdf aireftedby dil$:g6ii(^ 

'jBy tlie wor4 Hernia^ ia^gcsii^^ tbe hjoguajg^eof 

^gtrj$ TOk external tva^i by a protn£on of, tbe 'bbw^ 

tl^iigh p^„ or other oiT the 'ifjpeii^gB tli^^ the ab^onofiial mufileef 
Where 't'^;^b3ical« fpermatic," or crural vefl^ pjA p\ft, or TOUflnl H- 
jgiSmeai oiP^w female tUeruso * ' . 

^Tht$ de6nitionj we are afraidi will not be Ibmd to, be very 
nectthtt^/ A beintia is mt an external tumot ; nor i$ it formed by 
Ae'bdvtels I^iioitnided through one or other of the abdominal 
ihefeks. ' id many mftances> it is not external; nor can it be 
ii)L\A to 'form' a tumor at all. It is produced by the preiTore of 
'the miifcular parieter of the belly. ^Fhe mufcuhr fibre acquires 
ftreiife^ by afiion ; and the protrufton) theneforej takes 
nAce betmxt ibme of the tendinous expanfions : and often fall- 
teg doim^bw^^ the womb and teftum into the vagina ; through 
Mltratcr^ /rgamenf^ betwixt the facroAfiinik ligaments, or 
thioh^h' tendon of the diaphragm, the protruded part 

is A But ’ there is fbmetbing of . more importance 

than even thie palpable incorrccbiefs of th^ definition. A hernia 
,niay tkke place ^der the crural arch; yet tlreremay be an^ter 
impCVihQity of deciding on the cafe by the ta^us trudHus^ There 
may be trot* jftimsr, while Vet the hernia is of that kind in which 
t^^WtptomattOi a rapia courfe^ and the patient is foon beypnd 
the reem t)f affiilance. 

‘ DrM^ a dwifionof hernia into acute and chronic, 

ih^^thefbnn^r fhe *obferre8) the dtfeafe comes to rapidly, and is 
immedbte'tefidt violent mufcular exertions : In many in- 

he idftons us, it creates a violent degree of pain, and 
Ibto proves find, finto ftrangufeuion and infiahmitoon of the 
tjbw^’ ' In the fetter, the bowels ate gradually protruded,^ are 
I^Iy nstfniUs and rensain down without ftrangufetion: fo dtat 
feA Il^fe*ftave ccmltitoed for life without great inconv^ 
hteftie.- '''\ ■ ^ 

' divillon of the fuUeQ is. far good ; but it does not 

pWCene k petfift toimprefl^ of the real diftinfiib^ 

jb^ia. lt^a%s not math the tosfe of this difttiiAiofi,4nor doe$ 
to die dednffions windr kte truly u^sftd hs* >pr9ri^ice< • A 
ntork whae there hn-hsm .MdKjpofidoni 
lidomittMteiidonsi iiiA, 
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wbqre/on the other hand, there has been Iktle or no imperfe£ii| 9 & 
in the parts^ but where the hernia has been produced by gre^tt 
violence and ftraining. If, for example^ after a fevere and long 
continued engagement at fea^ a young, robuft, and healthy lad, be 
fuddeniy bent down with extreme and enervaung pain, and a ij^U, 
firm, and unelailic tumour be felt in the pqin ; he is in the ut* 
moll danger, for the opening is fmalL The violent draining upqn 
the rope, and at the fame time an attempt to throw out die. car* 
riage of the gun with his foot, has brought down a fmajl piece 
of the gut. In this cafe, the attempt at redu^ion w^^ut 
cifion, will often fail; nay it will moft probably aggibtvute 
fymptoms, and the inflammatoi^ ftage will quickly lead to gangrene. 
Suppofe again that a groom, ftout, healthy and a&ive, leaps into 
his faddle witli fo fudden an exertion as to bring down a hernia; k 
has the fame characler, being fmall, hard, painful, and dangerous. 

Oppoled to thefe cafes, is that of predifpofition, where 
has been no violence. A boy has had a tumour from hb iiv- 
fancy ; or the patient is a man advanced in life, of a fat and re«> 
laxed habit ; he has felt a fullnefs in the groin, which has increale4 
gradually, but fubfides when he Iks down at night; it makes a flow^ 
progrefs, and the fymptoms are mild, and by no means alarming ; 
and when, from the irregularity of l^is bowels, or other accidental 
circumilance, he requires the affiilance of a furgeon, the hernia is 
eafily reduced. Thefe are the extreme cafes; and by iludying 
the caufe, and attending tv the degree of violence, the hardneia or 
foftnefs, and clallicity of the tumor, and the urgency of other 
general fymptoms, the furgeon will in general be able to form a 
|udgcmcnt of die propriety of reiterated efforts to reduce the 
hernia by the liand, or the dai%er of violence from thb roi^^h 
manuifm, and die neceflity of indfibn. ^ ^ 

The danger to thofe who have long laboured'under die ihcon* 
veniened of a: hernia, and who w'ear a truf^ is, that by the com- 
predion which b neceffary to fupport the parts, there b juoduced 
fuch a degree of callofity or rigi(kity of the furrojandykg cellular 
membrane, widt thickening of the neck of the fac, tiuit when,, 
by fome uWuaL t^^ertlons, the hernia defeends either fArtiaily or 
entirely, the patient comes nearly into, the fituatioo of thofe jn 
whom hernia has been produeed without anypredifp<^tioa to 
the dUeafe, and in whom a fmall portion of inteftine has defeend^r 
ed into a narrow and contra£led paffage. When, oil the other 
hand, the bowels are allowed to remain down, the tumor in^ 
creafes from day to day ; and theare is danger of ftraqguladon, 
from the gradual thickemng of the neck of the fee; from fome 
^Itratn, and confequent inflt^maiion and fwelhng of the cellular 
f^aqpl)>^ane* or oondeafing and congfemeralion of the omentiim 

. from 
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irregularity of the adion of the inteftine, included in die 
Ittitdar or from collcdliiom of itidigeftihle matter within it. 

*I1ie moft important fe^iion of a treatife on hernia, mull be diat 
yhieh relates to the fac ; becaufe all the fpeculative points^ of chief 
eonfequence, are conneded with this department of the fuUe£l \ 
and it is here that the furg<i;on faas to encounter the greateft dimcuU 
ti^in pra£lice. But, inftead of finding, in this treatife, a learned, 
comprehenfive, and practical view of this fubje£l, we meet with 
notbii^ but the wanderings of a mind led allray after curious and 
ftraiige without any fober impreflion of what is truly ufe- 

ful and Hiiportaat. We learn, here, that the peritoneum forms 
the hemiarj^ fac \ but we are not informed how unlike to the in- 
ternal peritoneum the fac of a hernia becomes : We are not in- 
formea how it connecls itfelf by adhefions \ how it is qbfeured 
hy the condenling of the cellular membrane, and the attachment 
at glands ; how the ring and fae coalefce and how difficult it 
often is to diftinguilh thetr limits. We find that our author has 
ieen thick facs and thin facs, and facs through which the vermi- 
calar motion of the inteftlnes could be didinguilhed : he has feen 
alfo the tranfparcnt fac of an umbilical hernia 1 Wp can believe 
that he has feen much $ but we ihould have been better pleafed, 
if he had pointed 6ut to us the refults of his extenfivc obferva- 
tions, and cither traced the analogies by which tliefe varieties arc 
cohne£led in the general fyfteni of pathology, or indicated tlie 
advantage that praiiicc is liltely to receive from his flight notice of 
thofe rare and extraordinary cafes. 

We have been delighted with the difplay of morbid anatomy, 
which the mufeum of Mr'J, Hunter affords i while we were cha- 
grined and difappointed with the imperfe^lions of the hiftories 
that are now to be obtained of thefe important cafes ; doubly 
poctant,'from having been under the oblervation of fuch a^an. ^ 
Wc did not think, however, that Dr Monro would have had re- ' 
coude to this colle£lfdn, without pteffing heceffity v and we can- 
not heipTuppofing that he has been rather unfortunate in his fe^ 
le£lion of a' cafe. For, frpm the engraving with which we are, 
here prefented, and from the expreffion of Mr Hdnter, in which 
fae fitys, it b m example of the manner in which a hernia 
may he cured, or the mode in which an old hernia is formed, 
we flioold fear riiat our author has millaken the cafe. There is . 
no fneh thing as an old hernia, in the fenfe in which we fpeak 
of an old f^l-^it ; and we conceive, that an old herniary fac 
mufl: have been meant. In view, the plate is inmlltgible \ 
for it is a fac inflamed and adhering, fo as to prefimt feveral com- 
partments. We cannot vouch for the ac^racy of this ints^re- 
iatkm ; but mqreiy recommend a fecond examination pf the pm-f 
.p«l^a $ for^ * to conlider this pafi; of Hunter at a coUeoion 
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of four hemiarjr facs thrown together; and commi^cating, feemr 
to us a moft unlikely fuppofition^ 

Conne£l;ed with this fubjefk of die hemiaiy fac, we have here 
recalled to pur notice the propofal of the elder ^ Monrot for 
reducing the hernia without opting the fac. Aldiough diis pro* 
pofal be antiquated, yet this alone IhoUld not take fiom its im* 
portance* And as it comes from an authority which wc fo high^ .. 
ly refpeft, we proceed to give our reafons for conhdev|^,it aa 
imprai^icable. In this operation it is propofed 
and tendon only, without inning die lac. When a of. 

the inteiline is firft protruded, the peritoneum, which is carried 
before it, has its natural character, being a thin and dilatable 
membrane ; and the fituation of the parts is fuch as an aitato* 
inift would make in the dead body, in order to demonftrate 
relation of parts. Were the furgeoh, then, to operate at the dimCr 
of the rupture coming down, while yet fac has not formed ‘its 
adliefions, and the tendons of the miifcles are evidendy embrac- 
ing and conftridting the peritoneal fac, he might, after a neat di£* 
fe^ion, fucceed in reducing the portion of the gut ; the lac ei* 
ther being puihed up with it, or being allowed to remain down. 
But, even in the cafe where the progtefs of the difeafb is rapid, 
and tlie danger great, we do not find the ftate of the parts to be 
fuch as will admit of the propofed operation. 

When a hernia flips down, the tendon embraces the neck of die 
fac, and, with the furrounding cellular membrane, foon cosdrfces; 
with it *, while the fac, quickly lofing its dilatability, becomes in- 
flamed, thickened, and rigid* AltTOugh the tendon of the mufi- , 
cle may be the original Caufe of the ftrangulation ^ yet, in die. < 
latter ftage, there would Itijt remain, after its removal, a thick 
uneLiftic ring, formed by the neck of the faci. In hernias pf fbme . 
ftanding, what is called the ring (a term which is improperly ap-; 
plied to the fplittingof the tendons in theiir natural ftatq), is, inn 
frill more particuhr manner, formeii. by the fac and; comnloa . 
membrane, and lefs by the confrri£$pn of the tendons ot iiga^ 
ment. . * 

It mufr be recollefled, that die gut has been down for fbttie ^ 
time without inconvenience : there, has, however, arifen a cardils 
of inflammation in the cellular membran^e and peritoneal fac^ die 
parts fwell ; but, of courfe, tlie tendons are fratiopary j they bave 
fuffered no degree of contrafrion \ jthe ftrangu|Ktion arifes from 
change which has been produced irithe nepk pf the fac, an4tfa^ ^ 
contents of the hernia. The tendons frill be ednfidexed se, 
the caufe, but will not now admit of relieiUi iotr the neck Pf - 

fric has b^n moulded to the comprefled opening, remams . 

gid and unyielding. th|p other hand, in the coihfrion method 
^ * of ' 
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ofr«^rating, ihrhen the fac has been opened^ and the inteftine ex« 
pofed, the neck of the fac being cut, it often happens that there 
Jt^no occafion to cut the tendons ;,ot^ by touching it flightly with 
the knife, the point of the little finger gains all the dilatation 
which is ncceifary. We mull add, tliat there is much doubtj 
whether this propofed operation (Iiould produce a radical cure. 
The neceflary confequcnce of the common operation is, that there 
is a confoliibiion of all the parts ; the tendon is but little injured, 
or cut up ; the fac adheres, and its cavity is often obliterated. 
But, in confcquencc of its being opened by this operation of the 
elder iJodior Moirro, the ligamentous guard is cut freely and wide- 
ly open ; and as there can therefore be no thickening and con- 
denfation of parts, of courfc the p«itient is left more expofed to a 
future hernia, than even when they arc fimply reduced by the 
hand, without incifion at all. 

The proportion of cafes in which the omentum forms part of 
the hernia, is very great ; and ftiil more numerous are thofe, in 
which it is partly the caufe of ftrangulation. When a furgeon re- 
duces a hernia without incilioti, fac feels, at the moment of the hap- 
py effort, the flatus croaking under his hand ; the tumor diminifhes; 
and the inteilines foon after flip up with little aflillance. Here, 
the contents of the protruded bowels having been returned in- 
to that part of the canal which is within the- bflly, the excited 
contraflions of the gut in drawing it within the abdomen- 
But in the reduction of the omental hernia, we have no fuch 
aflillance we operate on an inert mafs; and as this mafs has a 
yiarrw neck, the difficulty of the return of the venous blood 
through the ring of the fac, produces a gorging, enlargement, and 
g^eat'depofitation of fat in it ; while, being comprefleci in narrow 
l^unds, it adheres together, and forms a mafs, bearing a great 
difproportion to that part which is included in the neck of the 
ftc« It will readily be underiloOil, that this accident forms an- 
either bar to this operation ; for the fac mull be opened, and the 
omei!itum fpread out, before it can be reduced. 

Thefe obJe£iions which we have (laced, do not feeni to have 
occurred to Dr Monro ; and, indeed, thofe which he has men- 
tioned are of a very fubordinate order. — 

‘ They pretend indeed to afligo as reaffins for their prafttec, that 
ifnlefs the /ac is laid open, we cannot know in whut liatc, the bowels 
art ; that the inteflinea ot un^ntum are liable to mortification ; that 
^edibns of fetid ydler are apt to occur, which, on beitig pulhed 
Sick Into the abdbmct(^ tni^ht be productive of mifebief; that fome- 
'tlhtlei the caufe oF ftrangiifetion has been detected, either in the entrance 
' dr itmeng tlie bowels protruded; or th^ ttll Os Ihere are 

' ^ ‘ ‘ ' ♦ ' adhefiopt 
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adhefions of (he bowek to the inner fide of the IkCf \tbkh ought to 
feparated. ^ 

< But fuch kind of reafoniug> if It has weigh t« goes farther than, 
is intended ; for it ought to prevent furgeons from . attempting in 
any cafe, at lead from attempting in mod cafes, the reduftion of st 
hernia. 

* Yet nothing is more common, than to fee furgeons doing every 
thing in their power to reduce a hernia ; and, in a few minutes or hours 
thereafter, inflead of taking off the ftriAure by cutting thft tendon, 
laying open the herniary fac, as if the redu61:ion of the bdwell would 
otherwife have been unfafe. Surely no reafon can be given why the 
redudion of the bowels fhould be lafc before the tendon is cut, but un- 
fafe after it is cut« ’ 

Now, this leads to ufeful explanation. When a furgeon is, 
reducing a hernia by the band, and by putting the patient into a 
variety of poilurcs (viz. by the taxis), he knows that there is 
a certain degree of force which ought to be ufed ; and the fupe-. 
riority of one furgeon over another confids chiefly In this, that 
a IkUful man knows what exertion he can ufe with fafety, and 
when it is advifcable to defid. If he goes beyond this allowable 
degree of force, he is guilty of great imprudence ( he excites a 
rapid incrcafc of inflammation, or adually ruptures the bowel* 
When, therefore, a furgeon, ufing his exertion with diferimina- 
tion and ikill, relieves his patient, he is adured that he has not 
gone the length of injuring the parts, and that the ftrangulatioti. 
was not complete, or the difeafe far advanced ; otherwife, ^is 
operatiorvcould not have been attended with fo perfed an ef- 
fect. He is therefore under.no alarm; nor does he conceive 
the poflibility of his having reduced the contents of a hernia, 
which has advanced fo far towards mortification as to reader 
it dangerous. The diftiniSlion, which the Dci^or feems to 
have overlooked, is, that, after all attempts have failed, after a 
thorough conviAion has arifon that the cafe is a confirmed 
ftrangulation, and the operation is determined ou> there is a 
probability, that the difeafe may have verged to its termination in 
gangrene ; fo tliat the fedudion ought not to be attempted with- 
out examination. 

We recoiled^ a cafe which will illuflrate this, and, at the fame 
time, be a caution to furgeons, and, above all, to the younger 
praffitioners. 

Certain furgeons, in a proviheisd hofpital, were convoked in 
confultatioii upon the cafe of a po^r man, who, a%r ufuat 
train of fymptome, was finking in the laft ftage o;!^ w incamr- 
ated hernia. HU bfCatUng was hia ptuie. 
tenfe^ and he had ince^aat nekneft* Tkc cemapre^ 

hcnding 
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henffilig (he calO) yet knowing^ how deceitful fuch fymptomsr 
fornttimes arei examined and attempted the redudioni by fuch. 
gdntfe means as they thought the high ftatc of inflammation and 
tebdernefd of the parts would bear. An operation having been 
ebnfidered as abfoIuteJy neceflary, the furgeons were aflembled 
in the morning ; when the houfe-clerk, with no fmall felf- 
gratiflation in his countenance, informed the furgeons that he 
had reduced the hernia without afliftance, and that the man 
was completely relieved. The poor man was relieved; but it 
was by me harbinger of death : gangrene had taken place of 
pain and great fulTeiing — the mortified inteftine was indeed re- 
duced. 

But, in confidering this queftion of the operation propofed by 
the elder-Dr Monro, we muft not forget our author, and that 
his intention was to write on Crural Hernia. As introdu6lory 
to this fubjed, we are favoured with an elaborate, but imperfed; 
defeription of the crural arch. And here, among other matters 
of great importance, he has difeovered that there are diftinfiions 
betwixt male and female. The Do&ot then pays fome cOm- 

E liments to Mr Gimbernat, which we really do not conceive to 
e merited, and proceeds to expatiate^ on the advantage of his 
plan of operation. 

If there be any particular objei^ more than the intention of 
writing implies here, it is to draw a parallel betwixt the opera-* 
tidn or Mr Gimbernat and the common operation for crural 
hernia. We are forry to find, however, that our author leaves 
ni without the fan^lion of his authority for either manner of 
operating ; his judgment is held in complete fufpcnfe, between 
the novelty of M. Gimbernat’s operation, and the merits of that 
defeription, which he has himfelf given us of the common me^ 
thod. We {hall therefore endeavour to throw out fome hints 
to affift our readers in forming their judgement on this point. 

‘ The (ludy of anatomy muil certainly be the principal and 
fundamental bflanch of education of him who is to attempt the 
improvement of furgery — ^but it is not the whole ; for, without 
having obferved the parts in their difeafed (late (not in bottles), 
and often having watched the ikilful furgeon in his operation,' 
and having alfo pradifed with hss own hands, ,moft erroneous 
ideas may tie entertained. Gimbernat’s operation has evidently 
beei^ fuggeiic<^ hy fpeculation upon the view of parts in their 
natural ftate, aUd not from itti obfervation of the difficulties 
which enibanrafs the furgeon in nU operation. '' 

‘ ^Thi$;ge introducing bis direAory and hiftoury on the 

fim nf ^ fac next the pubes (moft awkwardly with both his' 
Tone tbem inwsrdSf fo as to cut up the attachment of 
- the 
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the pbtipari ligament to the os pubis. By this rude operation^ 
there is danger of wounding arteries — there is grclit danger of 
wounding tne inteftine ; which, being much di(tehded| will^ 
even in the common operation, get before the knife \ and much 
mnre probably will this happen, when you have got under the 
protruded bowel, and are cutting with both hands. Thofe who 
have feen the operation for the fetnoral hernia, and have obferved 
the depth of the neck of the fac, and the manner in which the 
bowel fometimes rifes up, and conceals its ftrangulated part, may 
form a juft conception of the danger of this deep lateral cut* 
Further, the great foundation, and the ftrength of the ligament- 
ous connexion of all the lower parts of the belly, is done away 
by this operation ; of courfc, it muft leave the parts open to future' 
hernia, in a greater degree, than when the operation is performed 
in the common and approved method. 

In regard to the defeription we have of the operation, as com- 
monly performed, v/e need only obferve, that the author fpeaks 
of cutting the tendon, fibre after fibre, without entering the 
knife deep under the tendon ; which is juft our idea *, but he af- 
terwards alarms us ' with a fweep, and extenfive incifion. ^ 

In concluding, we may obferve, that, through the whole 
trestife, the author fliows a moft depraved appetite for ftrange 
and uncommon cafes, with an unaccountable reluftance to dif- 
clofe the refults of his inveftigation. Indeed, we are fometimes 
led to imagine that he requires fome external excitement to 
divulge his fecret knowledge ; for he has a way of faying he 
knows of a cafe, which feems to imply that his intelligence and 
information are greater than he chuofes to exprefs. There \$ 
mention made o? fome fa£ts, to which we (hauld obje£l, did 
our limits permit : yet we muft, at all evcntjSf , proteft againft the 
pra£tice related in the cafe, p. 17. There arc alfo, we conceive^ 
feveral miftakes in pathology \ which, however, we hope will 
have no very bad influence upon the pra£lice of furgery. On 
the fubjed of the diverticuia ilii^ and the hiftory of the fubjed 
of anus at the groiri, he ft^ows a want of reading and invelli- 
gation, that furprifed usi and, inftead of fpeculating on the 
formation of thefe appendices,^ we ibould recommend to the 
author’s perufal Mo)rgag»i, Ruyf^h, and Palfin, and the papers^ 
of M. Mery and fil.'Littre {Acai. dfs ^ciences)^ where he will/ 
find both fufficient fpeculadon, and well told cafes. 

With regard to the following fubjeds, he is exceedingly de- 
ficient : — umbilical hernja . cox^enital .h^^rnia ; general 
toms ^ and it not for the glaring 

tides, Weihu^d fom^umeb hSveliwn at a Iof§' .to ditcovifr'.the 
fuhjed^f difeuffioD; and yet this fmalt fibtroiri^stn'c'd » eVtrf^ 
•‘Wt.iii. NO. 5. K where 
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whm dvd out; with large extrads from, molt comnmn aud 

XTpon t;he whole* we are rajther inclined to ai&gn this author 
^ Cow, years of additional probation* before we pals any dcfini* 
tlye^ jujd^ment on his merits as an author* and to look upon his 
]iref|;nt defefts as the confequence of inexperience* and a prema- 
ture thirft for diltindtion. As he is neceflarily fecluded from the 
praAicc of furgery* we would advife him* if he continues to write 
oh furgicaf operations* to converfe with thbfe who are molt in the 
habi^ of performing them* and to enter into all their difficulties* 
anil the occurrences and difappointmen^ they meet ,with in the 
practice of their profeflion* After he has thus made himfelf 
maftcr of, the fa£ls, let him labour to explain and do away their 
d^ijfficulties and prejudices* inform thein of their errors* and re« 
ircvc their minds oi their perplexities and apprchcnfions. Above 
all* let him remember* that* in proportion to the rarity of a cafe, 
is the fmallnefs of its importance in pra£lice ; and let him either 
cca& to boaft of his opportunities* or prove more fatisfaAorily 
to the. worid that he has Known how to profit by them. 


Xn. Travels through, the Sot^hem Provinces of the Ruffian 
Empire^ in- the years 1793 ^794* Tranflated from the original 

German of ProfeiTor Pallas* Coonftllor of. State to the Emperor of 
Ruffia* Member of the principal Literary Societies of Europe* See, &c. 
Vol. IL 4to. Longman Sc Rets* London. 1803. 


TTTHrLt France and England were profecuting voyages of dif- 
covery over the whole face of the globe* and examining 
the limiti of many regions with a curiofity wholly unknown to 
thofe who inhabited' them* the Emprefs Catherine indulged her 
n^gnificent fpirit* by exploring the empire which Ihe governed ; 
uhd* without quitting its limits* brought to light as much know* 
iei^* as o&er princes who feilt round the earth to colled it. 

To iis* whom a few days may convey with ea(e arid fecurity, 
from one efA of our territoij. to the other* it is a fublime novelty' 
to hear of learned men hi^mg abf^t , for years on their travels 
through the dominions of their Sovereign ; ranging from civilized 
to barbarous* and from barbarous to poHffied men ; and eme^- 
irig from froft and fnow into the fine region^ of the fun* un(ier 
the protedionjof the fame name* and the authority of the fame 
laws. ' 

principal perfons feleded by the Academy ' of ^eterlburgh 
for thole im^ant excurfiops wore, MeC 
Catfljn, audPallaa. 
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6m^m began bi» . travels in ti 6 S ot 1769^ Hia jbum^y iVaa 
through Mo^ow atid Pauloulk to Azof. From tw place he 
paflea through Tzaritzin to Aftracan ; travelled through the north 
of Periia ; returned to Entzili on the fouth ihore of me Cafpian ; 
and from thence to Aftracan in 1772. He was feized oil his 
return, when only four d^s journey from the Ruffian domi- 
nions, by Ufmei Khan, a Tartar prince ; and expired in prifon 
at Achmet Kent, in Mount Caucaius. 

Gukteiiftedt, In the year 1769, pafled through Tzaritzin and 
Aftracan to the confines of Perfia, neat the Weftern (bore of the* 
Cai'piah ; exarain^l various countries in the eaftem extremity of 
^aucafus -, and reached OfTetia in the moft elevated part of that 
range of hiilsi He proceeded to North Caucafus, Cabarda, asid 
feeorgia : from thence he pafted into Tmeretia, the middle chain 
of Mount Caucafus, the confines of Mingrelia, Middle Georgia^ 
Eaftern and iJower Tmeretia, and from thence returned to Salhr» 
In the fpring of 1773, he let out for Mofdok, and then went 
upwards to the Malka ; thence to the mountains of Befchtan^ 
from which he took the route of Tfchfekaih. From this town 
he made a tour to Azof, crofTed the Kalmius, following at the 
fame time the Berda and the new lines of the Dnieper, till he ar- 
med at Krementfchuk, the capital of New Ruffia, where he was 
recalled. 

Lepechin proceeded to the government of Nifhney-Novogorod, 
to Simbritk in the province of Kazan, furveyed tlie courfe of the 
river Tfchcrcmfchan, and travelled over much of the diftrift of 
Orenburg. From Aftracan he crofted the mountains which fe- 
mrate the rivers Volga and Yaik, and wintered in the Ural of 
Orenburg on the river Brelaya. In the month of May followings 
he purfued the courfe of the Brelaya, came to Ekaterinenburg^ 
advanced into the Ural, and palled the winter at Tobollk. In 
1771, he vifited the province of Vratka, and embarked at Arch*- 
angel to vilit the coafts of the Wliite Sea. After wintering at 
Archangel, he purfued the fame objeft, in the enfuing fummer^ 
as far as the weftei'n and northern coafts ; and proceeding to the 
mouth of the White Sea, returned by the Gulf of Mezen to 
PetcHburgh. During the' fmnmer of 1773, he furveyed various 
parts' df tne goverimients of Pfeore and Mc^ilefi proceeded along 
the Duna to the Rig2,. and Toon after terinimted his travels at 
Peterfburgh. 

Profeflbr Pallas <vas abfent from Peteriburgh fix years. In 
rydS, he palled through Mofeow and Mufom to Cafan.. . After 
his examination of this province, he pailed the winter SixQ^ 
brilk. In 1769, he penetrated to the mouth o£ tl^?' river YxiCf 
leUere ho examined the confines of Calmuc Tartary,, and the 
K Z neighbouring 
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neighbouring fhores of the Cafpian. After returning through 
Orenburghi he pailcd the winter at Ufa j which he quitted me 
following fummer, and purfued his joumey through the Uralian 
mountains to ToboMfc- The next year, he traced the courfe of 
the Irtifh, after examining the Altai mountains j and remained 
that winter at Krafnoyarlk, a little town on the Yenifei. From 
Krafnoyarfle he crofled the lake Baikal to Kiatka. Having pene- 
trated into Dania, he went on between the rivers Ingoda and 
and A^oon : thence^ tracing the lines which divide Rnflia from 
•the Chinefe Mongol Hordes, he returned again to Krafnoyarfk. 
In the fummer of 1773, he vifited Tara, Yaitzk, and Aftracan^ 
concluding that year’s route at Tzariizin on the Wolga ; from 
whence he arrived at Peteiiburg the enfuing fpring 1774. * 

The travels, of the latter part of which we are now to give 
an account, were undertaken in the years 1 793 and 1 794, by the 
fpecial permiflion of her Imperial Majefty, for the recovery of 
the Profeflbris health. With this publication, M* Pallas propofes 
to take leave of the literary world, and expreiTes, in a very feel- 
ing and aftefling manner, thofe warnings of age which have ad- 
moniflied him that he is on the eve of bidding adieu to much 
more important relations. The firft volume of this work con- 
tains an account of M. Pallas’s joumey from St Peterfburg to 
Tzaritzin ; remarks made in various excurfiont on the fouthem 
banks of the Volga 5 ar journey hi the fpring of the year to Af- 
tracan ; another from Aftracan to the lines of Caucafus ; obfer- 
rations made during a joumey along the Caucafus ; an account 
of the nations inhaoitii^ Mount Caucafus ; joumey from Gen- 
^efsk to Tlherkasf and Taganrof, and from Taganrof to the Tau- 
rida : — to the defeription of which latter country, the volume 
now before us is exclufively confined. 

The population of the Crimea formerly amounted to at leaft 
half a million. Its firft diminution took place in 1778 V when^ 
in confequence of the peace concluded with the Turks, 30,000' 
^Chriftians^ comprehending many artifans and' manufaAurers, were 
removed to the country between the Don and the Berda,. beyond 
'the fea of Azof. Soon after the Crimea fell under the dominion 
of Ruffia, and between the yeacs 1785 and 1788, niaiiy thou- 
6nd Tartars fold their property at the loweft prices, and with- 
drew to Anat(^ and Romelia ; wliither the furviving individuals 
of the fam^ of Ghirel, and many nobles, alfo retired j not to 
mciition thme who were killed in the troubles, or afterwards' de- 
ftroyed by the plague : So that, according to Profeflbr Palla^. 
tlie peculation or the Crimea is not at prefent more than 200,000 
perfona of all nations and coitions. 

" ^ Tbit 

f This teur was publifhed in five volums 410. by M* FaUas*. 
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The Tartar inhabitants of the Crimea may be divided into three 
clalTes. The Nagays, or unmixed delcendants of the Mongolian 
tribes, who formed the bulk of the army of Tfliingis Khan, which 
invaded Ruflia and the Crimea. Thefe Tartars differ materially 
from the wandering Nagays, near the lines of Caucafus and the 
Akhtouba, who fpeak a language lefs corrupted by the Turkifti 
.•dialeft, poffefs more afthrity and vivacity, a greater dilpofition to 
plunder and rebellion — in fliort, exhibit a purer fpecimen of the 
genuine Tartar favage, than their brothers of the Taurida, who 
>are emerging from the paftoral to the agricultural ftate, and un- 
folding the nrft germs of civilization. 

The fecond clafs is the Tartars who inhabit the heaths, or 
Steppes, as far as the mountains ^ and who, in the diftrifl of Pere- 
kop, ftiU retain fome traces of the Mongolian countenance. They 
rievote themfelves to the rearing of cattle to a greater extent than 
the mountaineers, but at the fame rime are huibandmen. 

The third clafs is compofed of the inhabitants of the fouthem 
Tallies bounded by the mountains ; a mixed race, which has ori- 
ginated from the remnants of various nations, crowded together 
4n thefe regions at the conqueft of the Crimea by the armies of 
the Mongolian leaders. They difplay a very fingnlar counte- 
nance, and are confidered by the other Tartars to poffefs fo little 
of the true Tartar blood, tnat they call them, in derifion, Mur 
Tatj which fignifies renegado. They are not unikilful in garden- 
ing and vine-drefling i but are, upon the whole, unworthy inha- 
bitants of the delicious regions they poffefs. They are fo difaffeft- 
ed to the Ruffian government, that they are always the firlt to 
rife in rebellion againft it j and in the laft Turkilh war, were alt 
ordered to the diftance of ten verfts from the coalt, in order to 
obviate the danger of their becoming fpies and traitors. Profef- 
for Pallas thinks it would be foj the general good, to remove them 
entirely from thefe vallies into the interior of the country, and to 
people their lands with more induftrious fettlers. Thefe fhort 
and violent abridgements of the progrefs of amelioration, feldom, 
however, anfwer the expedlatioiis which they excite : it is like 
transfuiing blood, inflead of llrengtheiirng the fyftem, and diipof- 
ing it to the procefs of fanguification. 

The Tauridan Tartars, in their love of fplendour, in the ex- 
clufion of their women from fociety, and in the unnatural 
tices which prevail among tlie other fex, evince fome of the 
moft (Irikin^ features of Oriental nations. 

^ITie nobility and the priefthood are highly refoe^ed among 
them ; and in former times,’ frequently made connderable refift- 
ance to the power of the l^an, who was always chofen fit>m 
die family of Obireis y which family ProfeffiDr PaQas^ in oppofi- 
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tXQti tq commoa notions op thst fubjed:> will hardly admit to 
toyo liecil dired^efceadants of Tfhingis Khan. 

The religious cerctnboies, nuptial folemnities, and other cpftoiB# 
^^^ the Tartars, ieree in every refped with thofe of the XurlbS^ 
which have been lo often deferibed by travellers. Th^ praciicjc^ 
lU^^fiYCTj of polygamy, which wc Ibould have foppoCed more lifce-* 
to have been adopted Uian any other, has never obtained among 
them. Male and female flaves are not common in the Taurida ^ 
hut the nobility fiipport great numbers of idle retainers, who acr 
conmany them when they make their entry into the tpynts, and 
fwell the pomp of their retinue. * | 

Europe, compfired with the dcfpotic governments of .the Eaft, 
enjoys a great liberty of thinking, ailing, and writing* There, 
the adiivity of the hurnan mind, long fince thoroughly rouft^d, is 
going on and increafitig in velocity. Induitry is become a paflioii-; 
and even pleafure mimics labour in her amufements relaxah 
tions. Tartars and Turks, like ill other favages who ate pot Com- 
pelled to toil for their daily fupport, find their minds and bodies 
to .bc mere lumber, and are ignorant how to difpofe either of Uip 
one or the other. A Tartar will fit for whole hours 6n the fame 
fpot, with his countenance turned in one ditcfilon, and with a 
mpe in his mouth which he has not even energy enough to fmoke. 
Hunting alone roufes a Tartar noble from his lloth ; and he gets 
up to purfue animals that feem (if the queilion is to be deternun- 
cd by dignity of nature) to have almoft sm equal right to purfue 
him. 


In the vocabulary given by Profcflbr Pallas, the number of 
Words adopted into the Tartar language frqhi the Genoefe, is very 
remarkable; a llili greater number of Greek words has found its 
W'ay into the fame langtugc : But tlic PjrofclTor will not allow, in 
conformity with the opinion of Bulbck, that any yeftige of tjie 
Gothic is n^rccptiblc in the different Tartar dialeds. 'However 
favdee the Tartars of the Crimea may be in *othcr ^riicuiats, in 
the feicrice of eating they rife above themfelves. They have fo 
far refinquiflied their antient food of hotfe-fltdh, that they will only 
feed upon colts ; and to this diet is added forced-meat balls wrapt' 
in green vine or forrcl leaves; various fruits filled with mince* 
meat, fluffed cucumbers, and a great variety erf fcamed dainties, 
which Mrs Glaffe herfclf would not difdain to add to her high- 
flavcnired ci^talogue. ‘ ' * ' ’ ' 

The peninWa of the Crimea, is Ae only region of the Ruffian 
empire ii Svhich almoft aH the products cif Italy GfteccS 

P c reared with fuccefs, and in which many of thofe pro«p-‘ 
[tow fpontaneoufly. W'ine, filk, fcfamc, oUt 6, cottoiw 
Tapety.of dycipg dnigs^which arc at prefent imponed 

^ frony 
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|rom the Baltic and the Ciipian at a g^t expenice, might be en^ 
four^ed either in this peninfula or on the banks of uie Kuma, 
and '^rek \ and by fomC obvious improvements Jn the prefent 
breed of (beep, woollen manufadures might be pulhed in the 
Crimea to a great extent. The impediments to the profperity of 
|he Crimea are, the ilothful and favage chara£lcr of its Tartar in- 
liabitants, — their difafFefiion to a ChrilUan government, — the defi- 
ciency even of fuch bad population as the Tartars might afford,— 
^e imudicious condu<^ of the Ruffian government in making the 
^aOR of the Crown lands the inftrument of court favour aiid in- 
|rigue, rather than the incitements to indufiry, and ihereafe of 
humbers ; — to which caufes is to be added, the great infccurity of 
landed property, from the inaccurate fpccifications of the Crown 
grants, and the tricks and chicanery to which that inaccuracy has 
given birth. 

The feafons in the Crimea arc very irregular, tn 1 795-6, in 
the beginning of February, all the fpring flowers were every- 
where fecn in full bloom, though during the remainder of the 
month they were buried under a deep fnoyv. The fcvcrc winters 
of 1798-9 and of 1799-1800, continued from the end of 0£lobcr 
till April, with various degrees of cold, accompanied by dread- 
ful hurricanes, fuch as to (ink the thermometer 18* bdow the 
freezing point. During the laft of thefe winters, the Sea of 
Axof, the Bofiphorus, great part of the bay of K^ffa, and feverat 
creeks of the Euxine, were Completely frozfeti over. The winds 
are very variable, bringing from the four cardinal points the 
fame fpecies of temperature as with us. The climate, however, 
is fo unfettled, that the barometer often varies fix or eight times 
in 24 hours *. The fummers are not lefs inconftant than the 
winters. The moft falubrious of all feafons in the Crimea is 
the fpring, ii’hich generally continues from March till the 
end of May. At that feafon, every thing in the vegetable 
world which is grateful in fmell, or beautiful in colour, lends its 
aid to gratify the fenfes. The weather then is generally Settled 
and ferene, the heat moderate and refrefhing : numerous floctes 
of (heep are feen moving in every direQion, at the fame time 
that village flocks arc fcattered over the pafiures^ Amid fuch 
peace, and freihnefs, and tranquillity, mere exigence is a plea« 
fure; and the mind loathes thoie ftadied enjoyments which it re- 
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^ The Frofcflbr would perhaps conlider this UDcertaintj of the cli- 
mate as capable of being remedied, by an increale of cultivation and pow 
puTation. He firmly believesj that the temperature of a country is 
terniUy altered by the number of fires which are lighted iu it. This 8]^ 
pears to us to he rather top fine a (peculation. 
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forts to at other periods for amufemem and fupport«f, .!^be mo4| 
unhealthy feafon in the Crimeti^ is the autumn ; at which time^ 
bilious fevers, remittent, or intermitteat, prevail to a grea^ qar 
tent *• With the exception of thefe fevers, this country might 
be confidered as one of the moft healthy in the world. ^ 

.The frequent failure of crops would (but for the carelcfs 
of cultivation) be a fa£l totally unintelligible in a country, whicl| 
paid fuch ample tributes, and fent fuch magnificent gifts of graiq 
at the carlieft period in which we are acquainted with its hiftory 
The Crimea has erroneoufly been confidered as the granary of 
Conftantinople \ an opinion which mud in a great meafure hg at- 
tributed to the conftant Importation of corn from Little RulTia 
by carriers who take fait in exchange for fuch commodity. If 
the native wines of the Crimea were encouraged by the impofi- 
tion of prote£bing duties on foreign wines, all the interior go- 

J emments of the Ruffian empire might, in the opinion of the Pro- 
cfTor, be fupplied from that province ; and the fum of one miL 
lion and a half of rubles, now paid for foreign wines, be deducted 
IProman unfavourable balanccof trade. Tkegrowthof filk has been 
but faintly attempted^ the Taurida, though FrofelTor Fallas thinks 
it is not only capable of that produ£t, but of the growth of fugar 
alfo. In this latter opinion, however, Profeflb^^Pallas appears to 
ns a little too fanguine it is very incon fid ent with all he has 
previouily faid of the indability of the climate. The afTeition 
may be true partially, as we fay grapes will grow in England, or 
apples in Scotland — courteouily inferring, that what is true of a 
few fe]e£l and funny fpots, is true of the whole climate. 

By the emigration of the Greeks and Armenians, induilry, 
which had not been very remarkable in Crim-Tartary, under the 
Igovemmept of the {Chans, was almod exringuifhed ; and though 
this country has been fubje£l to the dominion of Ruffia above .. 
fifteen years, tliere is a deficiency of the mbd neceflary artifans, 
as well as of manufaiElures. Among the latter, that of Morocco 
leather is the mod important ; of which the red and yellow fkins 
are in no refpefl inferior to ^ofe of Turkey. The cutlery of the 
Taurida is much efleemed for its excellent temper. Since the 
year 17951 fome Greeks have employed thcmfelves in burning 

foda. 


* The ProfefTor wifhet to lay the prevalence of the Itch upon the cli- 
mate ; but this d^rder, we have Cpmc reafon to think, is by no irea^s 
confined to hot cIuRatei. 

f FtofefTor Fallas advances occafionally fome very fingular opinions. 
Iv^^’sks of the earth being' manured in the Crimea by fnails crawling 
^'6n it. We would not raftily ^^ny any thing advanced by fu gre^^ ^ 
we only bcj^ leave very humbly' to d9iibt. 
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fi>dau To thefe articlci of exportation ate . to be added butter, 
(alt, wheat, hide^, and fome coarfe linen. The principal inw 
ports are raw and manufactured cotton, filk ilut& ot various pat- 
terns, the wines of the Archipelago, brandy, dried fruits, and 
leaf tobacco. The value of exportations amounts to from 400,000 
to 500,000 rubles. The importations fall fhort of that fum bj 
100,000 rubles-, and the balance is principally paid in the bale 
Turkifb (ilver coin which is extenfively circulated within the Pe^ 
ninfula. The foreign bankers, indeed, are eager enough to 3vai| 
themfelves of the high ellimation in which the Tartars AC^d a ge« 
nuine Mahometan coin ; fo that, even after its value hs^d been 
raifed an per cent, under the prefent Saltan, it ftill maintained its 
fuperiority over the Ruflian fiiver money, the intrinfic value of 
which exceeded that of Turkey in tlic above mentioned propor-r 
tion. 

Such is the general account which Profeilbr Pallas has given us 
pf this celebrated country ; which, though now of fmall import- 
ance, except as a military llation, may hereafter become one of 
the richeft appanages of the Ruflian empire. It is poor and 
diftrefled at prefent ; becaufe it has not yet recovered the fudden 
and violent change from a Mahometan to a Chrillian government, 
one of the mott jlrikiiig and complete viciflltudes which it is pof- 
fible for any country to experience ; a vicilTitude which has ba- 
niflicd the greater part of the inhabitants of the Tauridai and 
rendered thofe whicn remain, incorrigibly difafFecled to the Ruf- 
fian government. What the progreis of its prolperity may be, 
when riie remembrances of mis revolution are foftened away*, 
muft depend, of courfe, upon the wifdom and liberality of that 
policy which the Ruflian government adopts in the management 
of its colonies. It muft be notorioufly deficient in both thefe 
points, if it can prevent that aggrandizement which Nature has 
done fo much to produce. 

.We are under the necefiity of faying little of the merits of 
Profeilbr Pallas; becaufe no writer of travels is better known 
to, or received by the public. With' his talents as a natu- 
ralift, every body is well acquainted : he is extremely aepu- 
rate ; and yet, though we are perfuaded that be tells nothing 
but the truth, it is probable that bis official fituation under tbe 
government has prevented him from telling the whole truth. 
Thefe feientific enyoys muft have known, as well as if they bad 
read it in their inftruflions, that they were to bring back no difr 
coverics unpleafant to Imperial ears. We rather pity than blame 
them ; and are convinced, in the inftance of ProfeiTor Pallas, that 
be has ftruggled hard to be as dutifully tame as he ought ; and 
be has a fpirit abhorrent of injuftice and poUtical abufes. A 
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cendfi ^xoismC^ in ^Ife, afiri prdiaity in tf^[H)gf^bhicai relafion^ 
mear m £t upon* him littte mom naturally. ThroOgli feme 
CMfmsvs of his book, not mnA more is %o be learnt, than that 
hm nrem up a hill in diis plate, and down it in that ; that lint 
fifft part of the road is woody, and the fecond is not woody. 
Here there is a large pmul, arid them a fmall pond; and, in 4 
third plate, no pond at al|. The moft^luable topics are all dif* 
icufled in a few feparaie chafers ; fo lhat the plums and fweet? 
meats are all crowded into a fmall fpace, and the larger portion 
kft infipidly plain. Pallas, however, is not of diat defeription 
of tranters, who profefs to amufe bv anecdotes about waiters 
and diadibemiaids : his objeA is to malce the world minutely and 
thoroughly acquainted wi^ the country which he is fent to ex^ 
]dore. If he is dry, he is perfpkuous and accurate ; if he is un- 
amufing, he is authentic : and, long after many wit^ pamphlets^ 
called b^ks Of travels, have periihed, the works of raltas will be 
ftttdied as genuine, and valuable deferiptions of countries 
through which he has pafled* 

— ■■■ ■ ■ — ■ . 1 ,,. ■ — ■■■■ ■ ■■■ ^ ■ . 1 . ^ 

Ait. XI XL fft/^orical View of the EngB/b Governmenf^ from the 
Settlement of the Saxotu in Britain, to the Revolution is 1 68 8 . Tq 
which are fubjoined, feme Diflertations conneAed with the Hiftory 
of the Covtrnmcnt, from the Revolution to the prefent time, ^y 
John Millar Efq. Profeflbr of Law in the Univerfity of GlafgqvK* 
nur Volumes 8 VO. London* Mawman. iSoj. 

is a poflhumous publication, and does not complete the 
^ plan diac was announced by the author in his lifetime. Ao» 
cording to that plan, the hiitory of the Englifii government was 
to have been thought down, in the "boncluding part, from the 
Revolution to the prefent times. The manufeript of this portion 
of the work, however, we are informed by the prefent editor, 
was not left in fuch a finiftted and correal ftate as to be laid en- 
tire before the public. The Hiftorical .View, therefore, is only 
brought down to the Revolution in i688 $ a felcAion frcynH^ 
the materials for the fubfequent period is givelfi an the form of 
feparate diflertations. The two firft volumes contain that por- 
tion of the work which was formerly pubKfiied ki 1 786, includ- 
ing the hiftory of the goyerhmehr previous to the acceilioit of 
the houfe of Ststart ; and the two hitter the hiftory and difibrta- 
tfons that beloM to ^ fubfequent period. 

Tlie repiitalM of Profefibr Millar, we are hicKned to thhifc, 
ftandt femiewbat higher wiA hit pupils^ and thofe ^ who had live 
ben^t of his aequarntmtee, than it is likely to do Wkh thofe who 
may iMcely ftsm h|s^ The ooirfhait adeexiv^oodi 
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vigour of hU jun^k^ftanding, ihc degn^i ami famtKarky of his 
illttftratio^i$» and ^ great variety of his amtnencs and topics 
o( together . with fommihg tuiumaUy animated and 

iippre^ve in his cones and e^cpreflionst gave ast int^eft and a fpv- 
rit to living language) that can fcarcdy be traced in his writ- 
ings. All tligt vivacity and f^ility of ItatemenC) all that dexterii^ 
of reply, and power c» pi&urefqoe illuiiration, that delighted ia 
converfation, . and fafcinated in hi's leflures, appear to have evapo- 
rajted as ibon as he took the pen into his haniL In bis ftyle and 
manner of fpeakietg^ there was fomcthing very charadexiftic and 
peculiar. The compofition of bis writings is of a very ordinary 
deferip^ion. He writes indeed with j^eat clearnefs and folidity^ 
and ib never for a moment either trifling, loquacious, or abfurd; 
hut he is not often very captivating in his manner, and makes 
ps feel the weight of his matter rather too feniibly in his ftyle : 
it is a ftyle, in Qiort, that is fomewhat heavy, cold, a^d inele- 
gant i and his works, though abounding in good fenfe and forcible 
expreflion, are apt to fatigue the reader, from the want of that 
variety and relief of which his fpoken language afforded fo emi- 
nent an example. 

Tlie ftyle of converfation, indeed, in which mod of his lec- 
tures were delivered, is not very calily adapted to the pur[x>fes of 
publication. The great merit, and the great charm of this ftyle 
conhft in it$ varying and judiebus adaptation to die tafte and 
(ituation of the hearers, and in the facility and animation with 
which every thing is communicated and explained. In addrefling 
tlxv public and pollerity, however, no adaptation of this kind 
can take place : a greater referve muft be afliimed : our politions 
muft be fortified with greater care, and our conclufiuns enforced 
with more authority. |n the deliberation and anxiety that necef- 
farily accompany thefe operations, the fpirit of our £rft concep- 


tions, and the colounng of our original language, are apt to fly 
off: We are afraid to commit our dignity among ftrangers, by 
the ufe of a famibar or a ludicrous expr^on : We put our ideas 
into % dfcfs of ceremony, and feel the oppreflSon and conftrahit 
of it jfche more, for having been accuftomed to the eafe and the 
Ughtnefs of a lefaoumlurous drapery. 

. But though, for thefe, and fbt other reafons, the written ftyle 
of Mr Millar be certainly inferior in force ancLeflbd; to his con- 
verfadon, the cb^ader of his *gentus is very clearly imprinted 
upon both : and though it muft go down ta pofterity with fome 
difadvantage from his ooatentpt or unflrilfukie&^ in the art of 
Cfunpofitioi^ his VritiAgs will long continue^ we have w doub^ 
to conun^md the tefped and admiration of his veaders. 

Trhe diilinguiiHu^ feature of .Mr MiUar'a intelbafk was, the giear 
and accuracy of his apprehenlion^ and the Angular fa- 
' ' ^ ' gacit^ 
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^city with which he feized upon the true (latement of a auef- 
don, and difentangled the point in difpute from the mafs ol fo- 
phifticated argument in which it was frequently involved. Hia 
great delight was to (implify an intricate queftiooi and to reduce 
• a perplexed and elaborate f^cm of argument to a few plain pro* 
blems of/ common fenfe. Though an expert dialedlician him*> 
lelf, and ready enough to acknowledge the merit of any ingeni- 
ous paradox that he had occafion to expofe, he had out little 
indulgence for thofe more diiiufe and impofing pieces of falfe 
reafoning that reft on the prejudices of mankind, or are pro- 
duced by the weaknefs and wavering of the author’s own under* 
ftanding. As there was no man, indeed, that ever made lefs 
parade of his own intelledual achievements, there have been 
lew lefs dlfpofed to tolerate the learned vanity of others. To 
form a found judgment upon all points of fubftantial importance, 
appeared to him to require little more than the free and inde- 
pendent ufe of that vulgar fenfe on which no man is entitled to 
value himfelf ; and he was apt to look with fuificient contempt 
upon the elaborate and ingenious errors into w^hich philofophcrs 
are fo liable to reafon themfelves. To bring down the dignity 
of fuch falfe fcience, and to expofe the emptinefs of oftentatious 
and pedantic reafoiiers, was therefore one of his favourite emt 
ployments. He had, indeed, no prejudices of veneration in his 
Xiature ; and was apt to regard thofe minute inquiries in which 
many great fcholars have confumed their days, as a fpecies of 
snoft unprofitable triflings Mere learning did not appear to him 
to deferve any extraordinary refpe6l i and his veneration was re- 
ferved for thofe who had either made difcoverics of practical 
utility, or combined into a fyftem the fcattered truths of fpe- 
culation. 

To feme of our readers, perhaps, it may aflbrd a clearer ccfh- 
ception of his intellectual character, to fay, that it correfponded 
pretty nearly with the abftraCt idea that tne learned of England 
entertain of a Scotjflf pbilojopher / a perfonage, that Is, with little 
or no deference to the authority of great names, and not very 
apt to be ftartled at conclufions that feem to run counter to re- 
ceived opinions or exifting inftitutions ; acute> fagacious, and 
^ftematical ; irreverent towards clailical literature ; rather inde- 
fatigable in argument, than patient' in inveftigadbn ; vigilant in 
the obfervation of faCls, but not lo ilrong in their number, as 
Ikilful in th^ipapplication. 

There is one attribute of a philofopher, however, which Mr 
MiUar muft have been allowed in all countries to po&fs in great 
perfection. He wondered at nothing i and has done more to re^ 
the ignoran( adxxmtion of others than moft 'oT his conteni*^ 

^orariee.. 
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porarles. It was thts leading principle^ indeed, of all his fpecu* 
latiohs on law, morality, government, language, the arts, fciences, 
and manners — ^that there was nothing produced by arbitrary or 
accidental caufes ; that no great change, inftitution, cuftom, or 
occurrence, could be aferibed to the chara£ler or exertions of an 
individual, to the temperament or difpofition of a nation, to 0C7 
caflonal policy, or peculiar wlfdom or folly : every thing, on the 
contrary, he held, arofe fpontaneoufly from the Htuation of the 
Ibciety, and was fuggefted or impofed irrefiftibly by the opportu- 
nities or neceffities of their condition. Inilead of gazing, there- 
fore, with ilupld amazement, on the (ingular and diverlified ap- 
pearances of human manners and inftitutions, Mr Millar taught 
his pupils to refer them all to one (imple principle, and to con- 
fider them as neceflary links in the great chain which connefls 
civilized with barbarous fociety. By the ufe of this mailer prin- 
ciple, he reconciled .many of the paradoxes of hiftory and tradi- 
tion, explained much of w'hat appeared to be unaccountable, and 
connedled events and clrcumflances that feemed to be incapable 
of combination. While the antiquary pored with childilh cu-* 
rioCty over the confufed and fantaftic ruins that cover the feenes 
of early ftory, he produced the plan and elevation of the original 
fabric, and enabled us to trace the connexions of the fcattered 
fragments, and to determine the primitive form and denomination 
of all the disfigured mafles tliat lay before us. 

But though it is impoflible not to be delighted with the inge- 
nuity and happinefs of the combinations by w'hich thefe explana- 
tions are made out, and though it would be abfurd, after wliat has 
been done, to call in queftion the foundnefs of the philofophy in 
which the principle is founded ; it mull not be dififembled, that 
Mr Millar’s confidence in its infallibility was greater than could 
always be jullified. As his obje^l was to obtain great cleamels 
and limplicity in his theory, he was apt, when fatisfied, upon die 
whole, of its truth, to pafs fomewhat hallily over all that could 
not be ^afily reconciled to it. His greateft admirers mult admits 
that he has foinetimes cut the knot which he could not untie, and 
difregarded difficulties which he was not prepared to overcome i 
that he has aflerted, where he ought to have proved 5 advanced a* 
conjefture for a certainty ; and given the fignal of triumph, when 
the victory might be confidered as doubtful. 

As his nabits and difpofitiohs led him chiefly to the exertion 
of his intelle<^ual and argumentative faculties, he had made no 
great proficiency in the finer or more elegant departments of li- 
^rature. His imagination, though extremely a^ive and vi^r- 
ous in the coinage of Illustrations and topics* of perfuafion, vm 
fiot very eafily excited by the more exquilite and ddicate beauties 
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kS cbmwfition. He no*great veKft^ we Mieve» fbr the imee 
holds of poetry ; and was aipt^te tie^ the eotrsKvagances and ra- 
finements with which fome crifScs are fo mt^h endianted, with 
k degree of ridicule which thefe ^ualiries are not in general well 
calculated to endure. Of the* more ftibftantifit merits of 
fidon, however, he was an acute and able judge; and caffied 
into ^ walks of liferati^tbe laune powerful and fagaciou'S judg- 
ment that availed him fo much in the higher regions of philo- 
ibphv : All the remarks which he has made upon thefe Aibjedsr 
aw lound and ingeniotTs ; and though they do TOt indicate, perw 
haps, a mind of very nice fenfilnlity, afibrd fadsfadory evidence 
of the variety, as well as the folidity of his talents. Upon the 
lubje£l of language, in particular, he had made many profound 
asid' ori^nal omervations ; though we do not know that he lefV 
any thing written . upon the fubjed: in a fit* condition for be:rig» 
laid before the public. ... 

In his politics, Mr Millar was a decided whig, and did not 
perhaps bear any great antipathy to the name of a republican i 
yet there never was any mind, perhaps, lefs acceflible to the il*' 
Infions of that fentimental and ridiculous philanthropy which has^ 
Ikd fo many to the adoption of popular principles. He took a 
wery ooid and pra&ical view of the condition of fociety; and 
nmtiier wept over the imaginary miferies of the lower orders; 
nor ihuddered at the imputed vices of the higher. He laughed 
at the dreams of perfeSioility, and looked with profound con- 
tempt upon all tfaofe puerile fchemes of equality that threatened 
10 fubvert the diftinSions of property, or to degrade the natural 
ariftocracy of virtues and of talents. At the fame time, he was 
certainly jealous, to an excefs, of the encroachments of the reg;d 
power; and fmeied that, in this country, the liberty of the fi^ 
jefk was expofed to perpetual danger, from that patronifing in- 
fluence which feemed likely to mcreafe with die riches and im- 
portance of the nfiidon. Although he had no vulgar or jacobi- 
nkal andpadiies againft the power of a monarch, or die privi- 
l^es of nobility, he thought that the popular part of our cortfti^ 
tudon was mofl expofed to danger from the general difilrfion of 
luxury, the increafe of the public revenue, aw the enbrgetnent 
of all our eftablifhmentSk Upon this principle^ he has common- 
ly token part with the oppofition party in all the meafures by^ 
whjch diey luve attempted fmr thSm two hundred yearS^ to li- 
mit the prerd^tive or tM influence of the Grown,' and to take 
the uentrottLof pidilic meafures more and’mqf^dist of the ^atids 
executhe. While no man could be more dcHtAi^ieA of 
the incapacityund worthleffnefs of die clamorous multitude, he 
t^u^ tfaat the iadhrefl: infiuenoe of pc^ubf . opadew ^*1^ 
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only fafeguasd of 0U7 liberties ; and thottghr fineerely attached to the 
limited form, of monarchy eftabliihed at the Revolution, he feem^ 
to have thought that the monarchy itfelf was die ieaft valuable 
part of the fyflem, and that moft of its advantages might have 
been fecured under another fyftem of adminiftration. 

Although he was not always very cool or very moderate iit 
his perfonal difputation, there is one peculiarity in his political 
writings that defcrves to be mentioned. He not only condudls 
himieif throughout with great Calmnefs and deliberation, but 
paiTes from matters of ordinary difeuflion to the moft contro^^ 
veitible points of his fubjedl, without appearing to be confeious o£ 
the traniition. It is common, as every oile muft have obfcrvrf, 
for a writer, when he approaches to a matter of controverfy, or is 
about to advance an opinion which he knows will meet with Op- 
poUtion, to prepare himfelf for the conteft in one way or another* 
and to give warning of being confeious that he is going to put 
off the charaAer of a fudge, or impartial fpe£lator, for that of a zea- 
lous and determined advocate- An ordinary writer never fails to give' 
figns of trepidation as foon as he enters upon the debateable ground^ 
and feems in general Xo full either of fear or of indignation, that 
he can fcldom fettle into his ordinary fplrits for feme time 
after he has quitted it* Mr Millar, however, v^hefe intrepidity 
of charaQer exempted him from any feeling of alarm, docs 
no fuch thing thing : He pafles from the general fpecuhtions 
of philofophy to the peculiar do£Irines of his party, without 
altering his manner, or feeming to expert a different recep* 
tion ; and delivers the moft queftionable of his opinions with 
the fame cooliiefs and confidence that diftinguifhes hts ftateihent of 
the moft obvious and indifputahle truths. In this way, he avoids 
the violence and exaggeration that is apt to be engendered in the 
management of an avowed controverfy ; and maintains a certdiir 
digmty of dtfculDon, that is loft eitlier by briftling fuddenly up to 
repel an antagoniik, or by trying to mollify him with elaborate and 
ineffeAual apologies. The only dtfadvantage of the pradlice is* 
that it is apt to fcduce the unwary into the adoption of thofe con- 
tefted doctrines, which are thus involved and conneAed* with un<« 
queftioi^able truths, and winch they arc not direfted by mf 
mark to confider as fufpicious. For thdie who have been acculV 
toix&ed to think upon theiie fubje^, this danger, indeed,- can fcarce*-* 
ly he faid to exiix ; but i^ ihould te remembCl^, that Mr Milhi^s 
books contain the fubttance of the- inftru£i:i6» whteh^ 'He commu- 
nicated to his pupils, and that« it was from diem- ^ 
derived eailieft impreffipns upon fubjd&s of a poiitkai 
nature** ' ■ 

Aifhoughi tbe greater part of diele^^hfiirai^iO^ftk^ qnalides are to* 
he&fouad io the work' before ua, .and though the ftatement of 

them 
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dimmytherefTO b^alk>va^;/li4^ improper intrododkm 
tp ia ateovnt of tbat pnt4)(f^i^ we fiKmU tearcely have iti'- 
dpi^ onr^iws in fo foil e dmriptioii of .them, if it had not 
hpent^to fupply a defe£i that oecuned to ns, on firft taking up the 
vcdninn in qpeftion. '^ogh this work is naw. publiihed hf 
Ifx dMiiUar’s reptefentatiTes at a con&derable interral after his 
4 (plli, it contains no biogra|diicai. account of the author, lior any 
pttempt to delineate die general ehara^cr of his genius or publl- 
c^ons. To the .grditer part of writers, it would certainly be 
<t!Mng ipi fort of injury to withhold from the public every thing 
bitf whaf they had uemfelves laid before it : W wherever Hk 
chmder is really fuperior to the writings that remain to 
utuRrat^. 14 we cannot help feeling it as a fort of duty to ere£k 
1 (MM meiliiari^, however frail, to its merits } and to endeavour* at 
Irafty ..to ihjviy fome of the deficiencies that may be found in j^at 
piS^ of nijtnfelfi which every author exhibits in his work#* 
-.rWc now proceed to make a few obfervations on the volumes 
befm us. 


is only the latter half of this publication, as we have already 
ninnaurictdt 9 butp in order to judge, of its, execution, we 

ttry ihortly the fchenke and order of the whole work. 

Millar’s defign to exhibit an hillortcai view of the 
^Ijnfli government from the earlieft periods of its independent 
cyiySHTj down to the prefent times. This fubjed he has divided 
ji^thrseparts. Tlie nrft, comprehends the hiilory of the form of 
gOf c r n iaeftt tbat prevailed, from the ellablilliment of the Saxons, 
down to the time of the Norman conqueft. During this period, * 
tbtleattered tribes and families of barbarians (eem to have gnU 
doajlKf arranged themfelves under the protedion of a few great 
and the government came gradually to be adminifterd by 
z. jpc^jfiudai ^irifipcf^cy. The fecond period extends .from ihe * 
easH|aeft So the aceeflion of the houfe of Stuart, and ts diftin- 
by the ftruggles that took place between ihc Nobles and 
m Sovmign, and tne gradual predominancy dlths latter, in con- 
(l^enoe or the divilions that took place among dbe ariftocracy, and 
the authority that ms aequirsd by a common leader, after the na- 
tiou bc^an to engage in more^Oatenflve enterprifks^ In this period, 
thmfore, Mr MiUar coii04^ .riie* government to have attained 
the -condition of a fiudai About the period of riie ac^ 

cpflM of James4bo.,ilrft, a fttil more impoitant t^nge had be- 
mkefbaBcin the conftittttion of fioctetfir the introdu^on 
of^ja^ and wiiUufadlwos had ma^ rite inttnc^I afpe£l (NT rite 
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At the beginning of the third period, therefore, the lower orders 
had rifen into confequence, while the increafing expence of the 
government rendered it more necefliiry that they (hould contribute to 
the fupport of it* This gave rife to a feries of eventful ilruggles 
between the Commons and the Prerogative, which fortunately 
terminated in what Mr Millar has called the commercial government 
This third form was eliabliflied by the revolution in 1688 ; and, 
by the fubfeijuent inercafe of cxpence and of public revenue, has 
contributed to enlarge the influence of the Crown upon otic hand, 
while it has promoted the caufe of freedom on the other, by the 
general inercafe of riches and kiiowlcdge, and the gradual diffu-* 
lion of political information among the people. 

Of this plan, w^e have already fpecified how much Mr Millar 
publifhed in his lifetime, and how much w'^as left unexecuted at 
his death. In ellimating the merit of the part that is now’^ given 
to the public, it is moll natural to compare it with that which 
w’^ent before : and here we cannot help thinking, that there is a 
nianifcil fuperiority on the fide of the firft publication. It is not 
natural, we will allow, to expe£l that rcfearchcs into the dark and 
barbarous aeras which were treated of in that performance, fhould 
excite an equal iiitereft, or afford the fame fcopc for difeuflion, 
with thofe. inquiries that belong to a period with which we are fo 
much more nearly conne£led ^ and, a priori^ it, certainly could 
not have been prefumed, that our attention ihould have been more 
powerfully attracled to the inllitutions of the Saxons, than to the 
errors and misfortunes of the Stuarts. Perhaps there is foroe- 
thing in the very barrennefs and unpromifing afpc£l of the former 
fpeculations, that leads us to relilh more highly whatever can be faid 
with ingenuity or probability on the fubjed; ; while the notoriety of 
the later occurrences, and the facility with which accurate informa* 
tion may be obtained with regard to thefe, leaves but little fcope 
for difeovery, and circomfcrlbes the limits of difcuffion. The chief 
caufe, however, of this unexpeflcd difference wdll be found, we 
believe, in tlie nature of Mr Millar’s plan, and the peculiarity of 
the talents which he has devoted to its execution. It was his view 
to illuftrate what was obfeure or uncertain in the hiftory of the 
Engfilh government. In the remote periods with which he was 
occupied in the former part of the work, he found obfeurity and 
uncertainty enough 5 and the greater part of the lights be ilruck 
out, were kindled in the midil of utter darkneft. In the fubfe* 
quent part of his talk, however, the fads were pretty well af* 
certained) and all that remained to be determined, was the merit 
or demerit of the adors. Infiead of an hiftorical inquiry, there* 
fore, we are engaged in a political difcuilion, and taken away 
from «the. pleafant ezplaxiation of extraordinary occurrences, to 
iifteh controvernal wranglings of party 

vdju III. MO. 5. > h But 
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]l^ut when we recoiled that Mr Millar’s chief excellence lar ixt 
tracing the connexion of thofe fteps b]r which men advance from 
a barbarous to a civilized ftate of focietyt and m pointing, out the 
circumftances that originally fuggefted or compelled the adoption* 
of particular inftitutionsi we fliaU fee ftill more clearly, how it 
has come to pafs, that he appears with the greateft advantage in 
difculEng the early periods of our hrftory. At the eftabliilimenC 
of the Saxons in Englawi, they were very nearly in the condition 
that is ccotnmon to all barbarous communities, and their hiftory might 
h£c\y be taken as an example of what wonld generally happen in that 
ftatc of Ibciety. The fpeculations that arife from die confidera* 
tion of their proceedings, are conneded, therefore, livith a very 
wide and interefting field of difeuiEon. They incltide, in reality^, 
the general hiftory of the fpccics, and are fufceptible of illullratioa 
from a great variety of remote and unexpeded fources. The 
combination of thefe analogous views, and the elucidation that 
vefults from the comparifon of unconneded truths, affords as cap* 
tivating a difplay of ingenuity, and as pleafing an cxercife to the 
Anderftanding, as is to be met with, perhaps, in the whole range 
of human (peculation. When we draw to the end of that pro- 
grefe, however, the intereft of the inquiry is diminifhed along 
'vnth its difficulty ; and the genius that had fuccceded in explain- 
ing obfeure ufages, may fail to tie down our atteiuion to the adjuft- 
ment of familiar difputcs. There is fomctliing lefs magnificent,, 
and more perplexing, in thefe modem difeuffions \ and the talents 
4hat aftoniihed us .with the firfl rude ffietch of the edifice, may 
not always be able to engage us with the merits of the finer fi» 
J 2 iihing» 

}n endeavouring. Indeed, to recoiled the impreffions that remain 
on the mind from peruGng the firft part of this performance, yy:e will 
find that we have been deUghted chiefly with the general differ rations 
that it contams j and that it is not the hiftory of Alfred or Edward 
that enchanted us, but the hiftory of human fociety. The pe- 
culations on the origin of the feudal fyftem of property \ on die 
inftitutions of tithings, hundreds and boromigbs ; on the nature of 
the nationsd council, and on the original fiuidioos, and gradual 
elevation, of die great officers of the Crown — apply to sdl die 
European communities, and are even illuftmted .by refeiences to 
die uiaTC of remotor nations. ^ ^ the portion of die woric that, 
is now niiluic us, the intereft is much lefs eztenfive,; and the ta- 
lents that are reemired for the execution of it, are quite of a dif- 
ferent nature. The events that took place alter accrlllon of 
die houfe of Stuart, are, fortunately for us, of u. nature ahoge- 
aher difierentfrom thofe that are to be found itv the annalt of any 
ne^boudog nation, pjuipipkp tint ^ gnidc ui in our 

judgcEipeat 
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judnement of thenii can ho lon^r be fought fqr in the counaiQH 
philofophy of human pature^ but mu(l be gathered from a parti- 
cular confideration pf the circpmftances of this country. The 
events are no doubt fufficiently interefting \ but their caufes are 
more limitedi and their fucceffion feems Icfs regular or nece£[aTy» 
The changes of our government^ in fliorti KCamCf from this 
period, a ntter obje£l for particulat hiftory, but a lefs Aiitable 
one for a general philofophical di^ertation. If we confider alfo^ 
that a good part even of thofe fpeculations that might be appli^ 
cable to later occurrences, had been neceflarily fuggefted the 
courfe of the preceding inquiry, we Aiall cafily underftand, how 
a great part or the novelty and intcreft of the .'ubjed has been 
emaufted, and how a more eventful period has furnilhed matter 
for a lefs interefting difculTion. Without fuppoCng any dechne 
of. gepiusi or abatement of diligence in the author, it is. cafy fto 
conceive, that he could not always be original upon fuch a fub- 
jeflt, and that he muft fometimes be forced to borrow from other 
authors, and oftetier to repeat what had been prpyioufly advanced 
by himfelf. 

The Aril part of the third volume contains a review of the 
government of Scotland, which is almoft a copy, in miniature^ 
and in fainter colours, of the delineation that had previoufly beep 
given of that of England. The advancement of monarchy 
retarded, however, and the reign of the feudal arillrocacy pro- 
longed in the former country, Mr Millar obfeni’es, partly by the 
rugged and inacceffible nature of the territory, which fuiround- 
ed every great baron with a fort of natural barrier, and partly by 
the ftow progrefs of thofe arts and manufa<3:ures which were to 
raife his retainers into independence. The early hiftory of the 
Scotifli Parliament is ftill involved, however, in Confiderable ob- 
feurity ; and all that Mr Miliar has concluded upon the fubje6l, 
is, that during a period of two hundred years, ^t leall^it was com- 
pojTcd of die barons, who fat there in their own right i of the 
dignlAed clergy » and of a fmall number of burgeiTes. In confe- 
quepce of it never having beqp divided ipto two houfes, the ba- 
f oils ppAeilhd the whole legiflative authority ; arid, in fpitc of the 
jpilitUtiop of the * of ihe aMlcles ’ which had a tendency 

to it to Rpy^i ijaSlluience> there is fbmething very remark- 

.ahle in die rude and imperious manner in whi^ this national 
council have treated dieir Soye,rei||h, The following 

pafTage, we think, is very curious. ' * 

< It was die pradtice in England, as I had formedy oecoAon pb« 
ferve, that an a£l of Parliament ihmiid pcoccod U|>cu> # pedtiou 
the two houfea to the Sovereign, requeftipg that grievance migbt 
ha riK|reffad» or foiw bia^ch pf ths^puMic adrpiniftxal^ This 
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Mumble and refpe6tful mode of proceeding never had place in Scotfan^*^ 
where we fee the national council holding a very diiFerent language. 
They affume a dictatorial tone ; avow tKe enaClmcnt of laws by their 
own authority ; and eve;n frequently ordaiii, without ccremonyi that 
the King fliall cany their mcafures into execution. 

* Thus, in a llatutc made in the reign of James the Firft, it is faid, 
** the Parliament has determined and ordained, that our Lord tlic king 
Ihall'jf^r (caufe to)' mend his money, and gar ftrike it in like weight 
and finenefs to the money of England 

* In another llatute, the Parliament ordains^ that the king (hall com- 
mand the judges to diftribute juftice impartially between the poor and 
the ri^h, and. that he Aialt rigorouny puniih thofe who do otherwife f. 

* In the reign of James the Second, the three ejlatee order ^ that courts 
lhall be held at certain feafons throughout the kingdom ; and that the« 
king himftlf fhall be in each town w’hen the court is held, or near it, 
where his council thinks fit. — The three ejlatcs have alfo concluded^ that 
the king lhall ride through the realm w'hen information is received that 
rebellion, ilaughter, or other atrocious crimes, have been committed,^ 
and (hall caufe inuAediate cognizance thereof to be taken 

^ In the reign of James the Third, the lords^ underilanding tfiar 
there has been great Jloth m the. execution of the law^s relative to bring- 
ing in and keeping the bullion, fo as to occalion great fcarcity thereof, 
they require, that the king (hall put the ilatutes on that fubje^ 
in execution, and (hall appoint true and able fearchers for the time to 
come 

‘ The llyle of the legiflafure was gradually foftened and varied in 
later times ; but the ctiitom of palling ilatutes in the name of tlie' three 
eftates of parliament h continued occafioiially through the leigns of 
James the Third, of James tlie Fourth, and of James the Fifth ||. 

* The eourfe of parliamentary bulinefs in England, by w'hich every 
bill pafTcd thtough both lioufes in the form of a petition to the Sove- 
reign, produced, of neceflity,. a negative in the Crown ; for a petition 
would have, no force unlefs when granted by the perfon to w^hom it vrz% 
addrefled. But in Scotland, where ftatutes were enabled by the gene- 
ral authority of Parliajfinent, there was no foundation for this contit)ul- 
ing power of the Monarch • As parliament, in that country, was not 
divided into two lioufcs, the King does not appear to have cOnirituted 
a feparate branch of .the leriflature. He feeztis to have been originally 
regai'ded as the prefident of that' alfembly, arid Tiis voice to have been in- 
cluded in its general determtnations. In the early hii^ory of the Scot* 
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ifh parliament, we meet with no traces of the interpofition of -the roy^ 
negative upon bi]{s : the ftyle and tenor of thofe tranfaftions is, at the 
fame time, utterly repugnant to any fuch idea ; and there occur inflan- 
ces of ftatutes whiph are known to have been enafted in dire£t oppoli- 
tion to the will of the Crown, The religious reformation which took 
place in the reign of Mazy, derived its authority from an adl of the 
legiflature, to which the affent of the Queen, or of her hufband the 
King of France, was never obtained, but which does not appear, either 
at that time or afterwards, to have been coniidered, on that account, 
as defe£live. 

< The Scotifh houfe of parliament had thus the uncontrouled power 
of legiflation. It exercifed, alfo, the cxclufive privilege of impofing 
taxes, together with tKat of directing their application to the particular 
purpofe, and of fuperintendiiig the expenditure of the money- It was 
accuftomed to determine peace and war; to regulate the forces; to 
appoint governors of the fortrefles in the kingdom ; and to make pro- 
x'itions for arming the people, apd for traipi ng them up to the ufe of 
Arms. • Vol. III. p. 46. — 50. 

The princes did not efcape from this flatc of degradation till 
their elevation to the throne of England Imd invefted them with 
a power and a fplendor which no Scotifli chieftain could prefumc 
to rival. Upon this occafion, Mr Mijlar very ingenioufly re- 
marks — 

‘ But while the nobles in Scotland were thus cafily reduced under 
fubje^tion to the crown, the people at large were not i-aifed to fuitable 
independence. In England, as well ns in many other European go- 
vernments, where tlie prerogative advanced gradually and flovvly, in 
confequence of the gradual advancement of fopiety', the King was un- 
der the necelJity of courting the lower orders of the community, and 
of promoting their freedom, from the view of undernuning the power 
of the nobility, his immediate rivals. But in Scotland, after James the 
Sixth had mounted the Englilh thione, neither he, nor bis immtrdiale 
fucccflbrs, had any occasion to employ fo difagreeable an expedient. 
They were above the level of rivalftiip or oppofition from the Scotifli 
vaffals of the Crown ; and had therefore no temptation Jo free the vaf- 
fals of the nobility from them ancient bondage. A great part of th^ 
old feudal znflitutions, in that country^ were, accoMiugly permitted to 
remain, without undergoing any confiderable alteration ; and the trou- 
blefome forms and ocrempnies, formerly ufed in the tranfmiflion or con- 
veyance of landed property, continue, even at thiji day, to load and 
disfigure the fyftem of Scotilh jurifprudence. ' Vol. III. p. 74. 75. 

The concluding part of this review of the government of Scot- 
land, contains a theory and delineation of tlie Scotifli national 
charadier, which may not only amufe our Englifli readers, as the 
pfodudlion of a native, but may ferve as an example of the man-s- 
pc)r in 'v^'bich Mr Mill^ attempted to account for every thing by 
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the genera! fimatiDn of the fockty. After obferving that the 
Irrfofmattdti in Scotland was iMroditeed by ^ people againft the 
of the Sovereign, and of the greater part of the nobility, and 
tbat'thc theological controverlies in which they were confequent- 
ly engaged, had a natural tendency td fexcite aird fharpen their 
IntcUc^ual faculties, he remarks, that the inftitiition and fuccefs 
of our parifli fchools is rather to be regarded as the eflfeft, than 
hs the caufe, of this general defire of information \ and that they 
would not probably have been eftabliflied, and certainly could not 
have been attended, if there had not previouily cxilted an effec-* 
tual demand for Uic inflru£lion they were calculated to convey. 
He then goes on as follows ; 

• While the Scotilh nation, in general, received an inteHeftnal flit 
inulus, by the violent impulfe given at the Reformation, the lower and 
iniddling ranks of the people were peculiarly affected by the flow pro-r 
grefs of manufaftures. In England, a gi-eat proportion of the inha« 
phants, engaging in active employments, and having their attention fix- 
ed upon minute objects, acquired, by their fituation and habits, great 
profeflional /kill and dexterity ; but, in every thing beyond their own 
trade or profe^on, remained proportionably deftitute of exjierieiice and 
obfervation. In Scotland, on the contrar)^, th^ great body of the peo- 
ple were either idle, or (lightly occupied by a coavfe trade or manufaci 
turc, in which various branches of labour were united ; fo that the fame 
perfons, though lefs dcxlcroua or (kilful in any one department, were 
not prevented from attending fucccflively to a variety of ohjetfs, fi-om 
applying themfelvcs to different purfuit^, and, confequcntly, from at-, 
taining different kinds of information. From' fiich a dificrence of cir- 
Cumfiances, knowledge, as well as labour, came, hi the one country, 
to be minutely divided ; and, though a great quantity of this men- 
tal treafure was contained in the whole aggregate, yet, from the man- 
ner of its dillribution, a very fmall portio]! commonly fell to the lo^'^of 
an individual \ whereas, in the other country, though the fum-total of 
improvement was inconfidcrable, yet that little was not appropriated in 
fuch diminutive parcels, but remained, in fome mearfftre, as a common 
flock, which evei-y member of the community might bring at pleafiir^ 
%o market. 

‘ In all parts of the world, it is accordingly obfervabk, that the 
great body of the people, while they remain iti a ftate of riTdencfs Vmd 
lim})licity, are diflihguifhed by tbwr intelligence, acutends^ and fagaci- 
ty j and that, in proportion to their advancement in commerce and nia- 
ntifa^iurcs, they become ignorant, narrow-trtinded, and iliipid- But, 
in the period %)f the Scotilh hillory now under confideration, the leaver 
and middling claffes of the people were placed in the former fituation j 
at the lame time that, from the caufes already mentioned, the more en- 
lightened part of the nation was not ^together dellitute of literature 
p»<i pliilolopjhy* While a great number of ^ ranks were neither imr 
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werfed in bufinefs, nor engroflbd by tbe early purfwit of gain, they were 
at leifure to procure inftrudion, to go through a regular cpurfe of edi>- 
cation at fchools and univeifities, and to fpresjd over tbe^ community a 
relifh for fuch parts of learning as was then fashionable. A itrong pre- 
diledlion for what are called the Icarnfed profeffions, became thus very 
prevalent in Scotland ; and men of an ju5iive difpoliition, little accuftom-* 
cd to an ordinary routine of employments, were ealily induced to change 
their profeflional objeds, or even to migrate into foreign countries for 
tlic puipofe of advancing their fortune. 

* The intelligence, fagacity, and dirpcfition to learning, in the com« 
mon people of Scotland, were infeparahly conne^^x-d with that mo- 
defty and referve which makes a diftinguirfiing feature in the manners 
of all rude and fimple nations. Thefe q.iaiitics proceed from the ne- 
ccilitous condition of mankind antecedent to the improvements of fo- 
ciety, when, from the difficulty of fupplying their own wants, they 
have little opportunity or dirpofbion for exerciling a mutual fympathy 
or fellow-feding with each other ; and, confequently, are afhamed an.d 
unwilling to difclofe the fecret emotions and fentiments which they 
know will meet with little attention or regard. That fiyle of diAance 
and referve which the Scots pofTcfTed in common with all rude nations, 
was confirmed, we may fuppofe, and peculiarly modified by the nature of 
their government and political circurultances. As the common people 
were extremely dependent upon the higlwr clafies, they became necef- 
farily cautious of giving ofifence, and defiroiis of recommending them* 
felves to their fuperiois by an obliging deportment, by obfeq'iioiis at- 
tention, and by a ftudied expreffion of xeal and alFeAion, The habits 
produced by fuch a fituation are, doubilefs, not very favourable to 
plain-dealing and fincerity, however they may fit the poffelTor for the 
intercourfe of the woiKi, and render him expert in fmoothing the 
frowns or improving the f.niles of fortune. 

^ The national characters b61iow'ed upon the inhabitants of dliTerent 
countries mufi be received with large allowances for cx^iggeration and 
prejudice ; though, as they proceed upon general oblervation, they . 
have ufually a foundation in truth* In this light, wc may view the 
charafier ^ the Scotifh nation delineated by her Englilh li^ighboiirs ; 
and, fo far as the piclure is genuine, it will, perhaps, be in lome mea- 
furc explained by the foregoing remarks. 

^ The fhrewdiiefb, cunning, and fclfiihnefs, imputed to the people of 
Scotland, are merely the unfavourable afprCl of that intelligenca and 
fagacity i>y which they are dilUnguifiied* above the mere mechanical 
drudges in tbe fouthern part of the ifland, and by which they are more 
able to difeover their own intered,, to e xcricate tliemfeives from diifi- 
cuhiesi and to a&, upon every occurrencet with deciiioii and pru. 
dence. 

^ • They are accufed of not being ovcr-fcrupulous with refpcdl: to the . 
dignity of thofe' methods by which they endeavour to better their cir- 
cumfiancee^ It is to be feared that this accufatfon has no very pccu- 
' 4 
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liar application to the inhabitants of the north. If it has any^ real 
foundation, it muft undoubtedly be imputed to the d^bafing of 

the old Scotifli government, and to the long continuance of that po- 
verty and dependence, from which the people, in our days, are but 
' beginning to emerge. 

^ The national fpirlt of Scotchmen has been much taken notice of ; 
infomuch that they are fuppofed to be all in a confederacy to commend 
and extol one another. We may remark, that, as candidates, either 
for fame or profit, in the London market, they arc greatly the mi- 
nority ; and it is not furprifing, that in fuch a fituation they Ihould 
feel a common bond of union, like that of ftrangers in a hoflilc 
country. * Vol. III. p. 89 — 95. 

The hiftory of the Englifh government under the houfc of 
Stuart, is a fubjeil of licenfed and inexhauftible enntroverfy. It 
is a fubjeft, indeed, that feems to be fet apart and confecrated as 
a field of political contention, in which every writer muft choofi^ 
his fide, and engage his antagonift. Into this areria^ however, we 
by no means propofe to venture ourfelves, and have no inclina- 
tion, indeed, to detain our readers very long with an account of 
the combat which Mr Millar maintains in it. The greater pait 
of his treatife upon this fubject may be confidcred as a formal 
anfwer to Mr Hume’s hiftory, or a fpccific antidote to the poifon 
which he imagines It to centain. Though the differences tliat 
prevail upon this fubjocl wdll probably never be compofed while 
the conllitution of tills counti-y cxifts, it is not a little remark- 
able, that all parties are now agreed upon tlie principle by wJilch 
they fliould be determined, and that the difpute rclaJtes only to 
the degree or extent of its application. Mr Hume admits, riiat 
Charles the Firft attempted many arbitrary things, and was guilty 
of great errors and imprudence ; and only apologizes for him on 
the ground of his hereditary prejudices, the neceflily of his fitiw 
ation, and the diftruft wdiich wms naturally infpired by the in- 
qrcafing boklnefs and exaclioa of his Parliament^' Mr Millar, on 
the other han<l, without abfolutely rcjcfliiig thefe apologies, ac- 
knowledges that the Parliament ultimately carried their precau- 
tion and their vengeance a little too far; that their patnotifin 
w-as tainted with fanaticifm ; that their republic\;nifm was not 
fcconded by the voice of the nation 5 and that it paved tlte wav‘ 
for the ufurjiation and military defpotifm of the proleftor. 

There is undoubtedly a great deal of truth, and a great dral 
of partiality in the ftatements of both writers : neithey of them 
fupprefles or faISfics fafts \ but they both give them that dlfprv 
fition and arrangement that is calculated to favour their party 
Mr Hume certainly magnifies the tyranny and arbitrary condut^l’ 
of Elizabeth, when he compares it to that of a Tufkifh Sult.in,' 
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in order to extenuate the unpopular meafures of her fuctcfflbre i 
•and Mr Millar certainly- does not make a Terjr fatisfafkory anlWer 
to this reprcfcntation, when he proves the conftitution of Eng- 
land to be a limited monarchy, from the writings of Fortefeue^ 
in the days of Henry II. Upon this general point, however, we 
are fatisfied that Mr Millar is in the right, and that the govern- 
ment of Englatid w'as always conGdered as diftin<SI; from the ab- 
folutc monarchies that exifted over the greater part of the Con- 
tinent. 

On the other hand, though Mr Hume has certainly aggravated 
the abfurdities of the puritanical leaders of that age, and omit- 
ted no opportunity to hold up the fanaticifin of the Parliament 
itfelf to derifion, it can fcarccly be doubted that Mr Millar has 
aferibed to them a far more unniixed and liberal fpirit of patriot- 
ifm, than they really appear to have poiTelTed. It would be a 
hard problem, indeed, to determine what proportion of their afis 
fliould be refcrrofl to their impatience of civil oppreflioUi and 
what to their religious difeontents; but that the latter had a very 
important ftiare in their decifions, and was the main-fpring of 
much of their zeal and aftivity, does not appear to admit of a 
doubt, 

Mr Millar is rather acrimonious in deferibing the conduft, and 
delineating the character of Charles L lie does not fcruple to 
lay, that he deferved death upon every principle of juftice } al-r 
tliougli he is inclined to think, that it was not expedient to take 
uway his life, againfl the general voice and inclination of the coi^- 
munity. He confidcrs his execution as a neceflary ftep towards 
the eftabliihment of a republic ; and takes fome pains to conyihee 
his readers, that a republic is the moft fuitable form of govern- 
ment, cither for a very fmall or a very extenfive country. We 
fubjoin a part of this paflkge, as a fpecimpn of the coolnefs with 
wliich this author con Ju£bs his f^^eculations on , the moft inflam- 
matory queftibns in the whole fcience of politics. 

* If, by a republic, is meant a government in which there is no 
king, or hereditary chief magiftrate, it ihould feem that this politicajl 
fyllem is peculiarly , adapted to' the two extremes, of a very ffnall and 
a very great nation. * In a very fmall ftate, no other form of^goveim« 
incnt can fubfilh Suppofe a territory, containing no more than gp,oop 
inhabitants and thefe paying taxes, one with^ another, at the fate ot 
thirty /hillings yearly ; this would produce a public revenue, a,t the diC- 
ppfal of the crown, amounting annually to 450,0^0!., a ftidi touUjf 
infiifHcient for fupporting the dignity and authority of the Crdwn', 40^ 
for beftow^tig on the king an influence fuperior to that which might bis 
po/Tefled by cafual combinations of a few of hit richeft' fiibjeds. 
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^'Blippdfct. cm the other hfiod* a t^rntorj lb extenfive and populous 
li €9' leofitain thtrtp millioiis of inhabitaots, paying taxes in the fame 
i thiSy at the free difpofal of a king, would beftow upon 
iti annual revenue^ fo enormous^ as to create a deme of patronage 
iaad influence which no regulations could elFeAually reSrain» and would 
render every attempt to limit the powers of the crown in a great mea- 
iiire vain and inflgniflcant. In fach a date, therefore, it feems extreme- 
ly difficult to maintain the natural rights of mankind, otherwife than 
by abolilhing monarchy altogether. Thus, in a very fixiall flate, a 
democratical government is neceifary, beeaufe 'the king would have too 
tittle authority ; in a very great one^ beeaufe he would have too much. 
In a ftate of moderate fize, lying in a certain medium between thd 
two extremes, it ffiould feem that monarchy may be ellablilhed with 
advantage, and that the crown may be expe^ed to pofTefs a fufficient 
lhare of authority for its oum prefervation, without endangering the 
^mple from the encroachments of prerogative. How far England was 
n thefe circumflances at the period in queftion, 1 (hall not pretend to 
determine. * Vol. III. p. 326-— 328. 

There is nothing, we conceive, that Ihows more confpicuouily 
the uztreafonablenefs of that paiHon and partiality with whicn 
men are dill difpofed to canvafs the tranfatlions of this memo- 
gnhle period, than the unanimity which feems to prevail as to the 
merits of the Revolution in z688. It is utterly impollible, how- 
ever, to conceive, that thofe who approve of the counfels of 
fStrafford, or lament the failure of the Royal arms in the fub- 
leqoent conteft, fhould be fatisfled with the conflitution that was 
ihen eftablilhed, or feel any great veneration for that bill of 
ti^ts which declared fo many m the meafurcs which they had 
attempted to juilify, to be oppredive and illegal. On the other 
luuidi it is not eafy to reconcile the opinions of an author, who 
one time approves of the conduct of parliament in iniift- 
on taking the command of the militia, and the appointment 
judges arid, govemoix of fort^, together ^th the right of 
creating peers, into their own hands ; and at another, declares him- 
felf denghted with a fettlement which fecured all ^efe preroga- 
tivee to the Sovereign. The truth is, that the pretenfions of both 
{KOties w^te altogeuer inadmiifible $ aud though an ingenious ad- 
. Vpclte may find apologies for either in the peculiarity of their cir- 
drimftatices and fituatiOn, it is obvious that thefe only apply to 
the moral conduft of the individuals, and do by no, means ex<* 
tend to the meziyn’ demerit of the anions they performed. 

Upcm fome the preliminary points, it may be difficult to 
"" — upe to which fide a good patriot ihould have inclined % but, 
le matter liad[ come to the iflue of the fword, we ure very 
CjnnioB^ that t^e fuc^fs 'of the parliamentary arnas 

was 
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wad ratlier to be defened than that of the royaliftd. The King’s 
victory would probably have fuhjefted the country for ever to an 
arbitrary and o^reffive goveminent : and if a de^ee of freedotA 
and parliamentary interference had been permitted, it can fcarce- 
Jy be doubted that the old diffenlions would have been renewed, 
and a fecond war engendered, of greater acrimony, and longer 
duration, than the former, 

Mr Millar is }efs merciful towarda the Ufurper, than any of 
our hiftorical winters that we KOTcmber. After enlarging upon 
his tyranny and injuftice, and on the lhamclel's profligacy with 
wbicn he abandoned all thofe principles of religion and political 
independence with wliich he had fet out, he makes the following 
acute and chamfteriftic remark upon the eftimation hu has ob* 
tinned with pofterity : 

* When we examine the condu& of Cromwell in all its parts, it may 
feem furprifing that his memory has been treated with more lenity and 
indulgence than it certainly deftrves. This may be explained from the 
influence of popular feelings ; and Hill more from the chara£ter and 
fciitiments of political parties. His gre'at abilities, the fuccef^ of alt 
his undertakings, and the refpe^i whicli he commanded from all the 
powers of Europe, feized the imagination of Englifhmen, and were 
calailated to gratify national vanity. The partizans of the boufe of 
Stuart were, at the fame time, induced to hold up the favourable fide 
of the policy of Cromwell, in oidcr to blacken the memory of thofe 
patriots who were not Icfs the enemies of that ufarper than of the ab- 
folute power of the Crown. They afl'e^ed to confider the uftlrpation 
of the Proteftor as a necelfary confequcnce of the attempts to reftraiu 
the prerogative ; were better plcafed with the protcAorate than with a 
irptiblican fyftcm j and feem to have felt towards him a fort of grati- 
tude for overthrowing that form of government to which they were 
moll adverfe. ' Vol. III. p* 369—370. 

Of Genctal Monk, Mr Millar beltevea that liis original inten- 
tion, in marching ftom Scotland, was to feize upon the protec- 
tor’s place for himfelf 5 and that he only took up the idea of 
reftoring the exiled Monarch, when he faw that the fenfe of the 
nation was decidedly in favour, of that meafure. The condu£l of 
Monk was certainly veVy myfterious, and^ in one point, almoft 
inexplicable; but we do not think tliere is any great likelihood in 
the folution of Mr Millar, 

In the fubfequ^t part of his treatife, Mr Millar makes but 
few obforvations that are not pretty familiar to all who ate ac- 
quainted wkK this part of die Engliih hiftory* The precipitate 
and unconditional reitoration of CharlesII^, he aUege§, entailed iqH 
on the natioa all its formfr wured n focond 
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Itaireft of tumult and diiTenflon. To the errors and weaknefles 
of disc Prince^ he fliows no fort of indulgence ; and is a little too 
]har0i and vindi£livef we thinki even to his unamiable brother^ 
vsim he feen:^ to regret that he was not compelled to atone for 
^ inifcondud by the forfeiture of his lifej as well as of his dig* 
nity. He fays of him, ^ 

* As the charader of this Prince procured no edeem, his misfor- 
fanes ap^r to have excited little compalfioq. He pofiefled no ami- 
able or refpedable qualities to compenfate or alleviate his great public 
vices. His ambition was not connected with mag^aniiuity ; his obr 
ftinacy and zeal were not fupported by fteadinefs and refolution ; 
though, as it frequently happens* they appear to have been deeply 
ttndurcd with cruelty. The ^vity of his deportment, and his high 
profeffions of religion, were dtfgraced by narrow prejudices, and by a 
conrfe of diffimnlation and falfehood. His fate was not more fevere 
than he deferved : for, certainly, the fovereign of a limited monarchy 
cannot complain of injuftice, when he is expelled from that kingdom 
wbofe government he has attempted to fubvert, and deprived of that 
]power which be has grofsly and manifeftly abufed. Impartial jullice, 
permps,' would determine that he was far from fuffering according to 
Idis demerits $ that he was guilty of crimes, which, in their nature and 
confequencesy infer the higheft enormity ; and that, in (lead of forfeit- 
ing his crovrn, he well deferved the higheft punifhtnent which the law 
can iniiid.* Vol. llj. p. 434 — 435. 


The hiftory of tlie Revolution, and the fubfequent fettlement 
pf the conllitution, is given rather concifely, and without any re- 
flexions of much importance. This part of the work, however, 
contains a very clear and mafterly account of the parties that di* 
vided and agitated the nation during this reign : and the follow- 
ing eulcgium on the Prince of Orange, is written with more fpi- 
rit and animation than the greater part of the volume. 

* It may be queftioned who, among ftatefmen and heroes, have dif- 
played the greateft genius and abilittes, It is yet more difficult, per- 
haps, to determine, who has been aXpated by the moft pure and ge- 
nuine principles of patriotifm : But, who is the monarch that has 
conferred the moil extenfive benefits upon fnauk<nd» will hardly be 
doubted* while the aXions of Wiiltam III. HibU hold a place in the 
annals of the world. Had it not been for the iXtye, the perfever- 
ipg, and the fingle exertions of tbit Prince, it is more than pro- 
bable that Britain would have been fubjeXed both to an ecclefiaftical 
and civil tyranny^;%that Lewis XIV. ‘would have fubdued HdUand^ 
pnd the eftates in sHtance with the Dutch ; that the Proteftant inUrreft 
would, ta^'a fliort time, have been annihilated ; and that the greater 
part ^durope would either have been rcduc^ to a vaft, unwieldy 
.itkothat of ancient Rome, or parodied out among a few 
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abfolute fovereigns, who, in the ftruggle for dommiofi, had be^n afilh 
to retain their independence. But the vigoroos defence of the United 
Provinces, agaixift the attacks of the French King, gave time for opew* 
ing the eyes of many European princes. * The revolutioa iu England 
broke off at once the connexion of the kingdom with France, and with 
the Church of Rome ; it not only fccured her a free government at 
home, but united her under the (ame head with the other great marl- 
time (late which had arifcn in Europe $ and this powerful combination 
was followed by fnch alliances, and by fuch miliury operations, as wei% 
fufficient to reilore the balance of power, and to fniftrate thofe acnhi- 
tious dthgns that were fo hoffiie to the peace and tranquillity of Ecu 
rope. In fine, the revolution in England kept alive that fpark which 
kindled the flame of liberty in other countries, and is now likely to 
glide infenfibly over the whole habitable globe. ’ VoL ill. p. 485-^. 

The fourth volume begins with a flight review of the govern- 
ment of Ireland, from the firft fettlement of the Englifh, down 
to the eflablifhment of its legiflative independence in the year 
1703. This (ketch is written with remarkable clearnefs and 
fpirity and contains a very impartial account of the proc^dings 
of the two countries. ^ The fucceeding chapter^ ^ on the political 
confequences of the revolution, ’ appears to us extremely valu* 
able. After a ihprt (ketch* of the conilitution as it was then 
eilabliflied, and of the precautions by which the Crown was 
e(Fe£lually retrained from any abufe of its antient prerogative^ Mr 
Miljar proceeds to obferve, that the preponderance of this branch 
of the legiflature has now become probable a fecond time, 
from the great increafe of its fecret or indirefl in/banee. This 
influence is derived from the vait increafe of its revenue, and 
of the patronage which has artfen from the extenfion of the na- 
tional dominions and edablifliments. The revenue, Mr MiJhr 
obferves, is now divided into two branches, the one deilined for 
fupplying the expences of government, the other for paying the 
intereft of the national debt. The firft is a dire£l fource of in* 
fluence, as tong as the Crown has the appointment of the offi- 
cers to whom the money is paid^ The fecond ;ilfo increafes 
that influence, though Icfs dhe£lly, in two ways :* firft, by the 
fucceffive expenditure of the fums which make up the capital of 
the debt : aiid fecondly, by the difpofal of ail the /offices con- 
TicSted .with the coUocIion and dtftrlbutian of the taxes for 
paying the intereft. .By the depreoiationr of money; and the ge- 
neral prevalence of habits of expencct Mr Millar allows that 
the reU increafe of >the revenue is not, altogether fo. great as it 
appears to be ; but, after making a liberal dedtifi^on.tipon chat 
account, he foes great areafon for apptehedfion from idse influrace 
of Monarch vwhofe revenue has iaftea&d two jnillions 
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to upwards of thirtf, fiace tbe period of the Revolution. The 
eiaiwa ^ extent pf bis fears, will be heft eftimated from his 
owpt words. 

' We may fortber remark, that the influence, trifing from the esufea 
rciuly fpectfied, is apt to be the greater^ aa it operates upon the" man* 
tiers and habits of a mercant^ people : a people* engrofled by lucrative 
trades and profeffions whofe great obj<^ is gain, and whofe ruling 
principle is avarice : a people, whofe dtftingiiijfhing feature* as a great 
Author obftrvcs* is juftice— equally oppofed to diihonefty on the one 
band* and to generofity on the other ; not that nice and delicate juftice* 
the offspring of refined humanity* but that coarfe* though ufeful virtue, 
the guardian of contrafls and promifes, whofe guide is the fanare and 
the compafs* and whofe prote8:or is the gallows. By a people of this 
defeription* no opportunity of earning a penny is to he loft ; and what- 
ever holds out< a view of lotereft* without violating any municipal Jaw, 
or incurring any hazard* is to be warmljr embraced* ^arend$ fnuuia 
frimumrn 

* From the time of the revolution* accordingly* we may trace, in foji)e 
meafure* a new order of things } a new principle of authority* which 
worthy the attention of all who fpeculate upon political fuluedls. Ijfe- 
fore that period* the friends of liberty dreaded obly the dtreft encroach- 
mcDta of the prerogative : they have fince learnt to entertain ftrortger 
Apprehenfions of the fcerct motives of intcreft which the Crown may hold 
op to individuals* and by which it may (educe them from the duty 
which they owe to the public. To what a height* in fa^* has this in- 
fluetfee been nnfed in all the departments of government* and how ex- 
tenffvely has St pervaded afl ranks and deforiptSons of the inhabitants f 
-—in the army* in the church* at the bar ; in the republic of letters, 'in 
finance* in mercantile and manufa^ring carporadom — ^not to mention 
ptnlioiicrs and placemen* together with the various officers conne^ed 
with the diftributioo of juftice and die execotion of the laws, the corps 
diplomatique* and the members of the kiog*a ponfidcutia) oouncU, With 
what a powerful charm does it operate in regulatlog opii^s, in healing 
gpjevancest in ftffting clamours dP opify pat^otr in exjttfh 

e u^ the raoft furious oppofidfm I is the great ofsate w^iph .hi* 

\ political couragei and lulb reft^oo ; which fnws^es the 
man to defpife the meptment of' the people ; whicli drowns the ft^ory 
of his former profelfipns ; and ^ej^ens^ perbAps* Atame and remoide pf 
pulling down the edifice #h|'ch he ligd iurmerly reared/ VoLIV. 

To couoterbalance all thefe evils, Mr MiUar hovexer rc» 
iwarks, that^ rapid imptoxement in .arts and aunufa&tipei^i 
that .baa diftiii|^i(hed the iaine mriody haa prcxlnced a d^ree 
wf wealth and affliieace,r which has diffiiftd a feeling of inde* 
IMwdcome^.asid a high^itit of Ubeety throuj^ the great body 
'lylfafi-peq^.; while. the adv^ccttient of htoratitee and foiuid 
piSMiqphyy baa cfft£baaltp^d]fipat^ BUiny political pcsjodices 
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and errors» and introduced fuch principles as are more farour« 
able to the equal rights of mankind. How far thefe circumftai^?* 
ces may be able to counteTa£f the increafing influence of the 
Crown, Mr Mijlar has not determined. The hiftorical view of 
the government indeed is not carried any farther; and the re- 
maining chapters of the work arc occupied with feparate difler* 
tationSj explaining and illuftrating the nature of that procefshy 
which the diiFufion of wealth and the cultivation of liceraturej 
have contributed to the maintenance of a free and indepepdent 
fpirit. 

In the diflertation upon commerce and n)anufa£i;areS| we 
a rery clear and concife abftra£b of the leading do£lTine8 of * the 
Wealth of Nations. ^ The improvements which have taken place, 
in thofe departments, have been favourable to liberty, Mr Millar 
thinks, chiefly in two ways : flrft, by affording the means of ui« 
dependent fubfiflence, and even the pTofpe£I of unlimited opp- 
Icnce to every induflrious individual: and fecondly, bj 
iitating the mutual intercourfe of individuals, and enabling them 
to confult and combine for the redrefs of their grievaac^j and 
the vindication of their rights. 

The effect of this iucreafe of iiiduftry and opulence u{>on the 
charader and underflanding of the people at large, is oppofitc 
in their different circumltances. The fubdiviGon of mechaoital 
labour, has an unqueilionable tendency to ilupify the faculties^ 
by circumferibing the range of obfervation and exertion, and etr 
ducing the workman very nearly to the condition of a machine t 
its dire£l efFe£l upon the charader of the lower orders, is there- 
fore unqueftionabiy detrimental. But, on the other hand, the 
cafe and affluence which is dlffufed in this way through all the 
middling claiTes of the community, naturally gives them.kifiiic 
and inclination for the cultivation of their faculities, and createe 
a great demand for ail the productions of literature and the arts^ 
at the fame time, that the labourers iu thefe h^ber departments, 
;u*e themfelves esabJed, by fuch encourafgemenr, to adopt a divir 
Hon of labour that is attended with its ufual advantages. Tbt ex- 
ample of the middle claffes defeends by degrees io the ranks ma* 
mediately below them ; and the general prevalence of juft pud li- 
beral fentiments, which are thus i^rcad b^ Contagion through eve- 
ry order of fociety, Cerves iu feme degree to conrc& the debafing 
influences of moc^nioal drud^ryon the labourers. Th^ghJ^ 
Millar, is by no juqans infenfime of the efficacy ^of thiacotreflhw’f 
he is ^ Ql^nioUf ’ that; it is not foifioientiy fowerfijdeoeomite»» 
the m&hieyous operation of the 

neftly recomiMads thf adoptiou of eycry poBMe fae 
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Urns far the fubje^t of the diflertations is ftri£lly tonne£led 
vith the treatife to which they are annexed ; but w-hcii, in the 
iucceeding chapter, we are prefented with a (general dlvifion of 
die kinds of kno^v ledge, an.d of the liberal arts and fcieiices, 
and are afterwards entertained with a long fpeculation upon the 
foundations of morality, and the various moditications which it 
receives in the progrefs of fociety, we confcfs that we lofe fr^ht 
of the Hiftorical View of the Englifh government, and can no 
longer trace any connexion between thcfe fpeculations and the 
political condition of this country after tlie fettlement on King 
William. Though thefe chapters contain notliing, perhaps, that 
is very original or important, they are written with great fpirit 
and fagacity, and have the merit of dating fome important truths 
in a very clear and ilriking point of view. What the author 
chiefly enforces is, that an opulent and commercial people are 
ofually very deficient in the attribute of courage; that the higher 
orders among them become fober, but addi£led to galLiiitry ; 
'and that juftice, inftead of generofity, becomes the reigning vir-" 
tue of the whole nation. 

In the fucceeding chapter, which treats of the origin and pro^ 
grefs of the fciences of /aw and government^ we meet with a 
great number of remarks that are more judicious than original. 
The biftory of law is borrowed in a good degree from the writ- 
ings of Montefquieu, Lord Karnes, and Mr Smith, though 
comprelTed and connected with much of Mr Millar’s peculiar 
talent for fimplification. Of government, he obferves that it is 
founded altogether on two principles : the one, which is in a 
manner inftinctive and irrational, he denominates authority^ and 
ftates as the primitive fource of all the governments in the 
world : the other principle is, a perception of the utility of go- 
vernment, and does not, in general, emerge, till men have ad- 
vanced pretty far in fcience and civilization. Under the appel- 
lation of authority^ he comprehends aU that deference and ad- 
tntration that is excited by fuperior perfonal accomplifliments, 
by riches, and by birth, which, when aided and confirmed by 
long continued habit, form the only foundation upon which the 
greater part of governments can even yet be faid to fubfift. 
When grofs abufes' have been committed, however, and the facuU 
ties of men are called into action by their paflions and neceilities, 
they begin tfl wonder at their own blind fubmiffion to evils 
rWhiefa thq^ nsid it in their power to remove, and think of rc- 
fbri|Stn| their governments upon a view of their utility alone. 
Tfaeq[»rinciple of authority, Mr Millar aflTerts, was the palladium 
tbe p^xtifans of the Houfc of Stuart ; and the principle of 
^titityi the guiduand fytnbol of their opponeniSt The latter of 
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tiiefe principleSi Mr Millar conckdesi !a eridcntljr Ac&intd t0 
take precedence of the ather« as cneii aidf^nce m the powers el 
rcafoning and philofophy. Even the Tories havdnow abaadMt 
cdy at lead ip their argirments, the untenable growd laf author 
rlty, and contend for the enlargement of the regal power, upoi| 
no other principle, than its tendency to protnote the gpod'Ordcf 
and ultimate happinefs of the community* Though the prii^i* 
pie will not do to argue upon, Mr Millar is far from maintain* 
jng, that it is either entirely fuperfeded, or vithoid: its 
the regulation of human aiFairs* The fentiment exprcfled in idlie 
following paflage is extremely liberal and judicious : 

f Upon the whole, it Is evident that the diffulion of knowledge teiids 
more and more to encourage and bring forward the principle of utility 
HI aQ political difcuflions ; but we muft not thence conclude, that the 
influence of mere authority, operating without refledlion, ia enttrdy 
ufdefd. From the difpofitions of mankind to pay refpe^ and fubmr& 
fion to fuperior perfonal qualities, and fHll more to a fuperiority of rank 
and Nation, together with that propenfity which every one feeJs to con- 
tinue rn thole modes <]>f aflion to which he has long been accudomed^ 
the gieat body of the people, wlio have commonly neither leifore Oor 
capacity to weigh (be advantages of public regulations, are prevented 
Irom indulging their unruly pallions, and retained in fubje^ion to tte 
magiftrate. Tlie fame difpofitions contribute in fome degree to reftraiif 
Shi^ va/h and vifionaiy prc^cds, which proceed from the ambition of 
ibacftntni or the wanton dcfire of innovation, and by which nstiopt 
.areexpofed to the moft dreadful cidamities. Thofc fediags of bp- 
fuan nnindj which give rife jto authority, tnXy be rcgaided as the wife 
p^ovihpn of nature for fupportiug the order and government of fociety ; 
and they are only to be regretted aud cenfured, when, ,by exceeding 
their proper bounds, they no longer aA in fubordination to the good 
of .mankind, but are > made, as happens indeed very often, the inftru- 
uuents uf tyranny .and li^preffion* * VoK IV. p, 309. 310. 

The laft difoourfe is upon fhe fubjedl of ibe £he art^, uud h 
fo far conne&ed with the preceding dUTertariono, and the gedc- 
^ iof ;tfae work, thaedt treats of their gradual progrei^ 

an tlic ^different tftages of fociety, and q| the changes whioll 
hatte been produced tupon them by the introdiaClion of wealth 
knd manufadtures. This cflay was left un&nxflied :it piopofod f0 
treat Jdf .linscary oompofifion in general, wider head^ of poe- 
try wifd *dloqoenee y bttc the biftory of poetry U.codiplcfMi^ 
and the wosfc.iconfiludes a^^he^pouit v^'rethe .difcuffi^ ixf>^chs^ 
i^iienoe dhotdd diwve ibegam Bf poem, Mr Millar means jU 
cotnpafivions, ^tohotfaer in a^trical dpmordiot, the^i^ 
inaty end lof which is iMighf or ^emterttminenfe iniofe(he<ili- 
^^aidsSifemawfaatdoiofely, iato>qpic iand>aia«a^i* etsd^ndcinypia^ 
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in a rapid and animated narrative^ to trace the hiftory of each 
m hn progrefs through a rude and an improved (late of fociety.. 
Bis reprefentation of the epic, poetry of early ages is like that 
of other critics. It is fublime,. har(h, unconneded, extravagant, 
and unequal : by degrees it aflumes more elegance and method ; 
and at length, when the beauties of natural expreiliDn are ex- 
haufted, and the public ear becomes familiar with wonders, and 
dtfguded with imitation, it finks, through the defirc of novel- 
ty, into pointed expreflion, and corredl,but ordinary fentiments. 
From this ftage, Nir Millar alleges, the tranfition is eafy to profc 
fi3ions and novels, which are more eafiiy adapted to the occur- 
rences of modern life ; and, by pretending to humbler excel- 
lences, are Icfs apt to become ridiculous. This is the natural 
progrefs and order of things, when a nation runs its career by 
an internal impuife, and produces, Itfelf, the models upon which 
it is continually attempting to improve. In modern Europe, 
however, the firft fteps were a little inverted : the writings of 
the Greeks and Romans became the fubjrdl of early imitation ; 
and the chiidifh tafte of thofe ^ges was more captivated by the 
wild and fanradic efforts of their declining genius, than by the 
purer exertions of their earlier days. The gradual refinement 
of tade corredled this error v and the poetry of Europe grew 
fimple, as well as regular, before it began to die away before 
the paffion for novelty, and the increafing fadiclioufnefs of a 
more enlightened public. In reality, we are very much inclined 
to agree with Mr Millar, that, in the prefent date of fociety in 
France and England, it is much to be doubted, whether a long 
epic poem, however excellent in its way, would be greatly rc- 
lifiied by the generality of the people. The judgement and rea- 
foning lacultics of men have Ijeen improved lately, perhaps in 
fome degree at the expence of their poetical fenfibility and, in a 
work of any length, wc rather believe that the general tade 
would require fomething that came nearer the language and in- 
cidents of real life, than the metaphors, and majedy, and ma^ 
chinery of an epic compofition. Poetry was certainly, meant for 
amufement and yet, among thofe who read for amufement, the 
word of Mr Lane’s novels is perufed with greater avidity than 
the fined paffages of Milton. 

That part of the effay which treats of dramatic poetry, x» 
written with uncommon fpirit and facility. In tragedy, he ob- 
ferves, the g^eut difficulty rus always been, for the poet to forget 
himfelf, and l^eak uniformly in the chara3er of his imaginary 
P^fons. This difficulty, has been greatly increafed in thofa 
countries that have not adopted blank verfci by the importance 
effifned. to correft verlification^ and the confequent introdue- 
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tion of ^ new ftandard of excellence. Even in thefe countries^ 
however, the evil has atllength been felt; and the profc dramas 
of Mercier and Arnaud fecm evidently intended to rellore to the 
French ftagc the language of nature and feeling, and to reduce 
the mere beauties of compofition to their proper fubordinate fta- 
tion. In (Jermany, where they have begun in this way, the 
procefs will probably be reverfed. In difcourhng of comedy» 
Mr Millar attempts to adjuit the long difputed boundaries of 
wit and humour by this obvious diftinction ; that humour is the 
talent of exhibiting contrails and incongruities in human cha- 
racier and coiidud ; while wit is the talent of exhibiting fuch 
contrafts in obje£ls that have no dependence on the behaviour 
of mankind. Although this defcription be very far from ac- 
curate, its incorreflnefs does not prevent Mr Millar from ob- 
fcrving, with pcrfe<fl: propriety, that the introduftion of refined 
manners has a tendency to diminilh our relifh for humour, and 
to increafe our admiration of wit. The firfl part of this pro- 
grefs is delineated by Mr Millar with fo much fpirit and charac- 
terifiic method, that we (hall beg leave to lay it before our read- 
ers in his own words : 

* In Turkey, and in fome other eaftern countries, the contraft be^ 
tweeii a tall and (hurt man is thought to be a reafoiiable caufe of laughs 
ter ; and a dwarf is, therefore, a neceffary appendage in the retinue of 
princes. 

* Among our forefathers in Europe, the behaviour of a mere idiot 
was viewed in a fimilar light ; and a perfon in thofe unfortunate circum* 
(lances was commonly kept, by men of wealth, as an objedl of ridicule. 
When people became too polite to laugh at a real idiot, they fubfticuted 
in his place an artificial one with a motley coat, and with a cap and 
bells, to imitate the behaviour of a fimpleton, but with occafional 
ilrokes of Ihrewdncfs and fagacity. This perfonage afforded entertain^ 
merit, by appearing, according to the proverb, more knave than fool ^ 
and became at lad a profeffed jeder, upon whom the family in which 
he lived, and their gueds, were accudomed to exercife their talents $ 
but who, at the fame time, like the clown of a pantomine, could (hew, 
by his occafional fallies, that he was himfelf no mean performer in the 
feene. 

* Perfons of education, however, becoming gradually more expert In 
this kind of diverfion, began to undervalue the fludied jokes of thefe 
pretended fools, and endeavoured to improve the entercainnient by jelt* 
ing with one another, and by afFumlng, upon occafion, any fort of cha- 
rad^er which might contribute to the mirth of the company. The 
pradice of majqutradingy which came to be univerlal through a great 
part of Europe, arofe from this prevailing difpofitioo, and gave indict- 
duals a better opportunity of cxercifiog their talents, by enabling them 
to ufe more freedom with each other, and to appear unexpc^cdly in a 
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of fituatioris. Such the iljle of amufementf which* having 
j^vifled in that pcnod of European manners defcribed by Shakefpcajre, 
flakes a cohfpicuous figure in the comic works of that author. As 
fSjifliion is apt to produce fantaftical imitation* it appears that tl)e follv 
of individuals led them* in thofc times* to affumc or counterfeit thoie 
humours in real life ; an afi'cd^ation which had become fo genera), as to 
fall under the notice of tlie ftage* and to produce a ridicule of the 
cheating humour* the hro^gm^ humour* the melancholy humour, the 
barrelling humour — exhibited by Shakefpeare and Johrifon* in the cha- 
ra^ers of Nym* of Fillul* of Mailer Stephen* or Mailer Matthew* 
and the Angry Bey. 

* The higher advances of civlli/ation and refinement, contributed not 
only to explode thofe ludicrous pafiimes wliich had been the delight of 
a former age, but even to weaken the propenfity to every fpecies of hu- 
morous exhibition. Although humour be commonly produdlive of 
more merriment than wit, it feldom procures to the pofTcfTor the fame 
degree of refpedl. To (hew in a llrong light the follies* the defects* 
and the improprieties of mankind, they miiil be exhibited with peculiar 
colburrng. To excite ftrong ridicule* the pifturc muft be changed ; 
and the features, though like, muft be exaggerated. The man who* 
in converfation* aims at the difplay of this talent* muft endeavour to 
Tcpf^ftmt* with peculiar heightening* the tone, the afpe£l* the gefturr* 
the deportment of the perfoii whom he ridicules. To paint folly* he 
muft for the time appear foolifti. To exhibit oddity and abCurdity* he 
muft himfelf become odd and abfiird. There is, in this attempt* fome- 
tbing low and biiffoonifti : and a degree of that meannefs, which ap- 
peared in the perfon thus expofed* is likely* by a natural afllicialion, to 
remain with his rcprefcntativc. The latter is beheld in the light of a 
jplayer* who degrades himfelf for onr entertainment, and whom nothing 
but the higheft excellence in his profeilioii can lave from our contempt. * 
Vol. IV. p. 354— 35«. 

The great exuberance of humour in the produ£lions of Eng* 
lifti writers, Mr Miliar thinks, is to be aferibed principally to 
the great variety of profelEons and occupations which exill in 
this country among perfons that ate admitted into the fame 
./Percies of fociety. Our humour, however, he is of opinion, is 
oeciinuig with the general improvement of our manners ; and 
he is afraid that our ferious application to bufinefs ^nd politics 
mil prevent us from competifacing that lofs by a proportionate 
improvement in wit. 

attch i%fhe fubftance of the volumes that are to carry down to 
pofterity.tne reputation of a man, from whofe converfation no one 
,?g^T^red without information and ddightj, and in whom the 
of juft reafoning and animated difcal&on feemed at all 
fiinea' ^impaired and alert. The publication, we have already no- 
. l|^ i» fawely to Qor ezpc^ationi; kut it ha« merits which 
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will* always be unattainable by ordinary ipi^ds : it takes a firm 
grafp of the fubjeft, and condu£fs the inveftigatiori with a degrejs 
of perfpicuity that is never overihaded, and'a iagacity that is but 
Tarely deceived. In the political part, all the fenriments tlikt 
are liable to be difputed, are delivered openly, ‘firmly, and cafnft* 
ly ; and thofe who do not agree with the author, Can neither com- 
plain of equivocation, nor plead his example for being angfy. 
When we confider that the fubfiance of this work was originally 
delivered by Mr Millar in a ferics of academical leflurcs, we 
{hall eafily be able to account for another peculiarity in its 
rafker* Every thing is delivered with lluiiied perfpicuity, and a 
fort of elementary fimplicity. The general truth and theory fs 
clearly aud boldly aflerted ; and the dilficulties and detail of th^e 
fubjed arc fometimes pafled over very llightly. To thofe who 
are already proficients in the (ludy, this may not be altogether 
fatisfaftory ; but, by the general reader, it will be felt as a gre^t 
relief : and there are few indeed, even among thofe who have 
entered profoundly into the fubjeft, who will npt feci their 
knowledge rendered more manageable, and their conceptions 
more luminous, by the perufal of Mr Millar’s fpeculations. 


A-rt. XIV. Athenai Nauernktg Deipnofop}/iftarum hhri qumdeem s rjf 
eptimis codicibus nunc primum coUatu ac fupplevit^ nova 

tina vvrfione et anitnadverfionthus cum /r. Cafauboni ttborumque turn Juu 
iUuJlravit<f co^nmodifque ind'uilus injlruxit Johannes Sch*iu&gha^ar Ar^ 
^evaoraienjts^ Injiituti Scuntiar, el Art, populi GaUo franc* focius^ Aum 
tiquar. Literar, in Scbola Ardent- Argentorali ex Typogra* 

phia Societatis Bipopdoa:* Aniio ix. (1801.) 

are few compilations from which the moderns hsyc 
^ derived fo much of their knowledge of the private life of 
the ancient Greeks, as from the Deipnofophifts of Athetnciis. 
It may not be fupeifluous to inform fome of our readers, that 
the profefled objeft of tKe writer was to detail to his contem- 
poraries the convivial antiquities of their aiiceilors, and that he 
lias chofeii to convey his information in the forhi of a dialogue, 
as the mod convenient and amufing. The fable, or plan of the 
work, is as follows: A considerable number of learned 'men, 
among whom we find the celebrated Galen, aiTenible at the table 
of Larenfips, a liberal and wealthy Roman^ wlrere they beftow 
as large a portion of erudition on every part of their entertain- 
ment, as the men^ory or common-place book 6f the author could 
fiipply. So much of the bulSoefs of human life is conneded, 
or imme4iately, with eating ah4 drinkings that it does 
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not require any great fliare of ingenuity to introduce into a work 
of fo mifcellaneous* a naturey much ufeful and curious informa- 
tiony whichy at firfl. fight, does not appear to be very clofely con- 
fieftcd with the fcience of cookery. ‘Accordingly,’ fays the 
author of the Epitome, ‘ we find difquifitions on fifli of every 
fortf together with pot-herbs and poultry ; not to mention hitlo- 
rians, poets and philofophers ; likewife a great variety pf mufical 
Jnftruments, witty fayings and drinking vefiels ; royal .magnifi- 
cence, fliips of prodigious magnitude, and many other articles^ 
too tedious to mention ’ Although this kind of cohverfation 
bears no very ftrong refemblance to the dying fpeculations of 
Socrates on the immortality of the foul, our author has feledled 
the Phaedo pf Plato for his prototype, and has borrowed the be- 
ginning of that dialogue, with no alteration, except the fubltitu- 
tion of the names of Timocrates and Athenxus to thofc of 
Echecrates and Phxdo. A ftrong objedfion to the dramatic 
form which the work alTumes, arifes from the impoffibility of 
collcfting the produdlions of all the different feafons at one 
banquet. The author feems to fuppofe that an aftonifhed fifli- 
mgnger might exclaim, in the words of Theocritus, 

rk Je y/ywTtfw iv The lofs of the two fiift books ren- 

ders us unable to judge how far he was able to palliate this pal- 
pable abfurditv. The moft valuable part of the work is the large 
quantity of quotations which it prefents from authors whofe 
writings no longer exift. The Athenian comic poets affoided 
an ample ft ore of materials, and Athenxus feems to have been 
by no means fparing in the ufe of them. Many of the cxtraAs 
from their works, which he has inferted in* his own, are highly 
intereding; and the mafs is fo confiderable, as far to exceed in 
bulk all that can be collecled from every other Greek or fyatir. 
writer. The number of theatrical pieces, which he appears to 
have confulted, was probably not lefs than two thoufand. The 
middle comedy alone furniflied him with eight hundred. 

Of the author of this work, which has derived fo grtvt.a por- 
tion of additional value from the general wreck which has de- 
prived uqi'pf the treafurcs of the angients, nothing is known, ex- 
cept a few particular^ which he has inferted eurfoiily in his 
work. He w.is a native of Naucratis, a city of Egypt, to which, 
in the time of its original kings, the approach of foreigners was. 
reftrifted blithe fame manner as to Nangafaki in the modern 
empire of japan. He declares himfelf to have been a little pof- 
to the poet Oppian i and, as that writer dedicates his Ha- 
ij^tres to the emperor Caracalla, the age of Athcnxus may be; 
j^ed at the bfginning of the third century of the Chriftrian aera, 
|li^ tompUacion immediately became the prey of other compil- 
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crs, lefs diligent than himfelf. ^lian, who was nearly his con- 
temporary, has made ufc very liberally of the Deipnofophifts in 
his Various Hiftory. In a later age we again find our author 
pillaged by Macrobius, who fecms to have taken from him not 
only many of the materials, but even the form and idea of his 
Saturnalia. But of all writers, ancient or modern, there is none 
who is fo highly indebted to Athenxus as the induftrious Eulla- 
thius. Although the Archbifhop of TheiTalonica appears never 
to have fcen the entire woik, but to have made ufe of the Epi- 
tome, the ftorcs'of his erudition would be miferably reduced, if 
he were compelled to make reftitution of the property of our 
author which he has converted to his own benefit. 

By the fame fortunate accident which has preferred a few of 
the writings of the ancients a fingle copy of Athenseus api 
pears to have efcaped from the ravages of time, ignorance, and 
fanaticifm. That copy ftill exlfts. After the death of Cardinal 
BefTarion, who probably brought it from Greece, it pafTcd into 
the Library of Saint Mark at Venice. In this fepulchre of books 
it would certainly have continued for many ages, unknown to 
the learned, if the late revolutions, which have changed the face 
of Europe, had not canfed it to be included in the valuable fpoils 
of Italy which now enrich the national colleftions at Paris. It 
confifts of three hundred and feventy-three leaves of the largeft 
dimenfions. Each page is divided into two columns. It is writ- 
ten without contra^ions, and from the form of the charafters, 
may be attributed to the tenth century. The fubjunftive vowel 
of the diphthongs «, »?, and is never fubferibed, but commonly 
placed after its prepofitivc, in the ancient manner. The whole 
orthography is very incorreO:, particularly in the divifion of the 
words, and the punfluation. 

Many tranferips of this manufeript exift in diiTerent parts of 
Europe, which were probably made while it was in the poflef- 
fion of Cardinal BelParion. All of them betray their origin, as, 
befides thek coincideiKe in orthographical errors, the fame parts 
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* Among the good qualities of his hoft Larenfius, Athenseus enume- 
rates his diligence in colliding and preferving the works of ancient 
authors, which, through the the want of tajie^ of the multi- 

tude, were almoft conhgned to oblivion. The art of printing has lef- 
fened, but certainly has not removed the danger to which authors are 
expofed. Perhaps, a hundred years hence, a complete copy of the 
works of Blackmore may be fought for in vain. We recommend to 
modern Larenfii the redemption of thefe and other fimihir produdillons 
from tafrrs and defrauded pyes. We tremble for the future fitte qf man^ 
^ moil celebrated gf ogr contemporarlep. 




are wanting in all of them* The two firfl.' books, the beginning 
of the third, a few leaves in the eleventh, an4 part of two leaves 
in the fifteenth, are wanting in the Venetian manufcript, and tliQ 
deficiency appears evidently to have proceeded from accldenf. 
The fame lacuna occur in every other manufcript, hut are exhi- 
bited in a manner which Ihews the caufe to have exilted in the 
copy froni which they were tranfcribed. It is unncceflary to 
fay that the errors or the Venetian manufcript are in general 
faithfully retained, and the number of them confiderabl^ aug- 
mented* 

Fortunately for Athenaeus, the integrity of his work is in 
fomc meafure prcferved by an Epitome of the whole, which has 
been traafnaitted to us without defalcation. This abridgement, 
|f it may be called fo, is nearly as bulky as the original work* 
The age of it is uncertain. It is executed in a carelefs manner ; 
and the copy which the writer had before his eyes, appears to 
have fulFered fo much from time or accident, that he frequently 
breaks oIF In the middle of an cxtra^, and declares his inability 
to decypher the remainder. From thefe fources our editions arc 
derived ; and it will eafily be feen that where the original copies 
are fo few and fo faulty, conje£fural emendation will find ample 
fcope to difplay its powers. The facl is, that although jhe game 
bas been confidcrably thinned by Cafaubon amd fome other faga- 
cious critics, there ftill remain fufFicient materials to exercife the 
induilry of the keeneft grammatical fportfman. 

The editions of Athenaeus are three, or rather five, in number. 
The firft was printed at Venice by Aldus, in the year 1514. 
Mufurus, who was the editor, was obliged to make ufe of 11 very 
faulty manufcript, and to fupply the deficiencies of the original 
from the Epitome ; a practice which has been imitated ip all 
the fucceeding editions. The Incutia in the eleventh book, how- 
ever, was not perceived; and the correfponding portion of the 
Epitome did not appear until the publication of Cafaubon’s com- 
mentary. Twenty-one years afterwards, a new edition was 
publllhed at Bafil, which, in moil of the palTages in which it 
differs from that of Aldus, recedes ftill further from the purity^ 
of the original. In this edition the paflages of Arifiotle and 
Thcophraftus, which are adduced by Aihoiixus, are profeffedly 
altered to the readings of the tiien exifliiig copies, by which meani 
many important various ledlions in the writings of thefe two 
pbilof^heN are completely obliterated. Neither of thefe edi- 
tions is accompanied with a tfanihtion, or with notes. Tbf 
Ihur^edition is that of Ifaac Cafaubnn, of which there are three 
^Mjlrent imprellions, in the years 1597, 161 a and 1664, which 
|K^>.not difFdr confidcrably from each other. To thefe edittona' 
Is annexed the Latin tranflalion of Jamee PolecIiaaip of Caen; 
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which was firft printed bv itfejf in the year 1 583* The Greejk 
text is much more perfeft and accurate tjban in the preceding 
editions ; as in the lung iiueryaJ which elapfed between that of 
Bafih and the iirft nf Cafaubotrs, many new mari^fcripts hz 4 
been difeovered, and much labour had been beftowed on Athe- 
oTcus by feme of the moft celebrated fcholars of .that age- There 
cxilts an edition of the epitome of the firft book by TumehuSi 
of a prior date to that of Cafaubon, in which the editor has ia<^ 
diilged great Ikcnfc pf conjtciural cmejulation. It feems to 
have been meant as a fpecimen of an entire edition ; hut froin 
the boldncfs and cluinCiicfs of the alterarlonst we do not thin]c 
that it is to be regretted that the dirfign was hid aficie. 

The inpft valuable part of the edition of Ciifaubon is his cele-*> 
brated commentary^ .which coiiftitutes n folio of no inconfiderable 
magnitude. The work is dedicated, with much propriety, to 
Henry the Fourth, between whofe character, and that of Athc*7 
n‘<£us, die author difeovers a refemblaiice which, to common 
eyes, is certainly not very apparent. The work itfelf is fo well 
known to fcholars, that it would be fuperfluous to enlarge upon 
it. We mull oniy obferve, that many of the emendations which 
are propofed by Cafauboa ^re .violent and improbable, and that a 
ftill greater number may be conildered as obvious to any perfoii 
who is endowed with a moderate ftiare pf critical hgacity. Not« 
withliandzng thefe defers, we know no work of this ^kind, exT 
cept perhaps Bentlcyh diilertation on PhaJaris, in which the 
jcailer is prefciued with fuch a mafs of pertinent information. 
Unlike many commentaiies, the text of the author is almoft al-. 
ways kept in fight ; and the erudition of the critic, although 
ample. Is difplayed without oftenution. 

Two bundled years have elapfed between the publication of 
this edition, and tlte prefent performance of ProfefTor Scliwcig- 
Irccufer, From our previous knowledge of his labours as an 
editor, we certainly iliould not have conceived Athcnxus to be 
the author moft likely to be benefited by his exertions. The 
editor of an hiftorian, and ftill more of a moralift, lias a much 
eafier and more iiuiple talk to perform, than mud be undertakei^ 
by him who labours in the elucidation of an author of fo mif- 
Ctllaneous a nature as Athenscus. We cannot avoid wi(hin|r 
that the editor of Appian, Polybius, and Epi£letus, had continued 
in hi$ original eourfe, and bad left the Deipnofophifts to fome 
perfon more accurately acquainted with the minutut of Greeje 
literature. It is however far from our intention to fpeak with 
diirefpe£l of Frofeflbr Schweighaeufer : particularly as be can- 
flidly admits the deficiencies of which we domplain. 

The greateft advantage which he has enjoyed, is the collatioit 
^ |he Venetjan manafcript| whigh^ as we have already obferv- 
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ed, is now depofited in the grand repo&tory for all the ftolen 
goods in Europe. An accurate collation of this venerable ori- 
pnal, almoft entirely fuperfedes the neceflity of examining other 
copies. All readings which are found only in the latter, are 
to be confidered either as miftakes, or as conjeftural emen- 
dations of the tranfcriber. We could have wifhed that the 
Profeflbr had feen this manufcript with his own eyes. We 
think that no perfon ought to undertake an edition, the merit 
of which depends greatly on the accurate examination of a 
Cngle manufcript, unlefs he has an opportunity of infpefling 
it in perfon. We have no particular reafon to think lowly 
of the abilities of young Mr Schwcighacufer, the aftual colla- 
ter ; yet we think that the Profeflbr himfelf would have had no 
caufe for repentance, if he had fpent one of his vacations in 
the national library at Paris. Befiilcs the Venetian manufcript, 
he had the ufe of a valuable copy of the Epitome, from which 
conflderable advantage has accrued both to thofc parts of the 
work which exift only in the abridged form, and to thofe which 
have been tranfmitted to us entire. 

It would ill become us, who inhabit this , metropolis of falfe 
quantities, to cenfure with afperity a Profeflbr of the Univerfity 
of Straiburg, for a fault which is imputed to ourfelves by our 
fellow-citizens of the fouth. Were it not for this confidera- 
tion, we (hould be tempted to inveigh with feverity againd fomc 
of the lambic verfes with which the Profeflbr has prefented us, 
particularly as many of them appear to us to have no other 
faults than thofe which arc produced by his alterations. We 
fhall exhibit fpecimens, before we conclude the prefent article. 

We have now before us only two volumes of the text, con- 
taining fix books, and two of the commentary, containing four. 
If the edition be continued on the fame fcaie, it will extend to 
thirteen volumes ; and, as the price is by no means low in this 
country, many readers will be precluded from the ufe of it. 
The great price of Greek books we confider as one of the mod 
feriqipDbdacles to the cultivation of that department of litera- 
ture.^In the prefent cafe, the expence might have been dimi- 
nifticd by omitting the Latin verfion. Few perfons are tempted 
to read Athenxus, except thofe who do not require a tranflation. 
The commentary might alfo have been comprefifed confiderably, 
without anj^injury to the work. As the animadverfions of Ca- 
faubon are Hot republilhed entire, the prefent edition docs not 
preclude the ufe of the former. Thcfe, however, are petty ob- 
The principal point which wc arc to examine, is the 
of purity to which, by the alTidance of manuferipts, the 
Jgpnje£lures of other critics^ and the fagacity of the prefent edi- 
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tor, the text of Athenseus has been reftored. We lhall exhibit 
to our readers fome of the principal novelties which appear iqt 
the fix firft books. In moll places where the editor has deviated 
from the text of the former editions, he has judicioufly placed 
the common reading under the text. We lament that he has 
not faithfully obferved this rule in every alteration. By thefe 
mean.i, the caniparifon of this edition with the former would 
be rendered extremely eafy. We cite the pumcials of the com- 
mon- editions, which arc retained in the inner margin of the 
piefent. 

P. 3. D- Antiplianes ; 

o tXx^'og Tf^oarov ij kvuv 

sVjjvfc KXt # vTnivrnei Ti«, 

ivfficifs 

Tn the fecond verfe, which wants a fyllable, ProfelTor Schweighacufer 
reads v-raimta-xg ng, 

P. 5. B. Pluto the Comic Poet : 

# tyai y ep r^^nfu'x. 

The Profeflbr, who is by no means afraid of a hiatus^ propofes 

# iy^' y iv 

P. 6. C. Tit bonus is faid to bo fufpended e» 6xXxfAXy in a led- 
r.hamher. PiofclTor S. reads ip rxXcl^x, in a *wtckvr cradle, 

P. II. I) jEfchylus: 

xx\ Tx\ax^%xg^ xxl CT^xrx^%xgf KXt iKxrovrx^^xg 
Irx^x. 

Palamidcs, whofe words thefe are, could hardly boall that he invented 
the office of a commander in chief, although he might fettle the econO- 
n)y of the inferior leaders. Profeflbr S. reads 
Kxi rx^ix^^xg, yJxxxroiPTX^xxg rr^xrx 
£T<e^«. 

P. 23. A. Antiphanes : • 

rx xPTtruvopT oiopii 

S %n^x%lxp t^ijovT* avToV^fjfctv* xTToXXvrxt. 

Profeflbr S. propofes e‘xfipr for 'sx^pt^ in the fecond verfe : but he is not 
aware that the fecond fyllable of ^n^xnXf wliich is derived from ^pi^x/pttf 
is long. The true reading is t 

----- ii4^xp rtp\ n 

^ai^XlTiXP e;^OVr’, XTCOT^lflP* XPTOXXvTXi. 

P. 35. D. Diphilus : 

T«V T* UtHp^ ToXftXV Tt, T6V IsiXoP $^Xa‘VP, . 

ProfefTor S. propofes ^rxntp, 0 x^<rf 7 p and ffx^fup are common ; but we 
do not at prefent recolleiSl an inftance of 0^xffi7p^ 

P. 36. F. Alexis : 

a fdiP yx^ xw/pi^darKXP xrUkf ytyptrxt. 

As this verfe contains a fyllable too much, Profeflbr S. changes the or- 
der of the words, and places yx^ before The true reading is the 

pa^iciple of the aoiifl xx-^yti^xg^ wluch| being rather uncommon, waa 
altered by the traaferiber. 
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P- 3 J. Axnphis : t« uattpv irtw, t 

luti rS Ai/, &c. Profeflbr S. redi^ccs thefe .wbrds to metre in the fol-* 
lo^ng manner : 

... - - TO itiKTct^ urti 0 f pram 

f/Urrvv, hat^tw r juei rS Ati, 

We would prefer the omifiion of the article before tUraf^, and would 
jead: 

..... 9 ‘dvu fttMTTM hrA'aa 
ic»T«^, r ififi^acriwy 3 cc. 

,P. 40. E. Alexis : 

t^v)^a%vre 6 q lart^xaSi^ &> M 
^xn^eLv T£ Tftv ^anv t'hv rav had praleia. 

0 ^iaofKPf rayecta, [^ravrcvfll 
xs9ro<i]i&E», recvTcusl altvrau Tt 9 U 

SaCVTM. 

The words in brackets were added by Cafaubon to fill up the metre* 
We believe that the paflage has already been corrected as follows : 

> > - - r ravi tCrvy^auarets 

^4 V, (patvi^dv Ti THit 2 ae-tv yia rau 0 fay 
TTo^i'. * * a yk^ ^ayatiky 

2 f fcfiv anmtxtf aitrat x,aL^» rutky &c. 

^y this arrangement we avoid the inteipolations as well as the fpondee 
in the fourth foot of the fecond verfe. Although it is not our intention 
to propofe emendations in Athenaeus, except in palTages where Pi-ofeflbr 
S* has preceded us, we mull fuggefi the fubfiitutiou of ixfit^icravi or 
for in the concluding part of this fragment. 

P. 48. A. As a fpechnen of the ingenious manner in which Profef- 
Xor S. diftributes^thofe verfes which are commonly written as profe, we 
will infert a fragment of Menander, from the Pviclerimjfa ex Eibro fe~ 
erntdoy which probably beloi^gs to. this place. The ProfefTur remarks, 
* Verfus uteunque^ pro meo finfu^ dt/iribui, * Wc denote his diftributlop 
by obelilks : 

i^yaa [wriv] fif r^mXnaa -j- rvyytr^q iirv^ariu' 

aZ hcajika Ta* xvXim *!■ pr^ahaf Xayav "j* wetri^' 

XMt wea^aunp^f '{' wiprauKtv* f ur* ftdrfi^ huri^x' 
t ‘t* ritn vna^ctXatMi Tif* j* irr« fix^v^aJ¥as yt^a/Vy 
*1' ^ 0 i 2 as prwrn^' tx’atrx -j* y^aavf KaXdds’X (pi^nxraf* 
a y en-tviuat ir£a’i ravratt* f 

P. 49. £. Alexis : 

xeti faitv » vttvp aYafaau at^atmvxt 
pixtrrit^tap. >ky aavra, %ap pavp Vfaatjc* 

^ro&fTor S. propoies PjfqiTMPm We would read ; 
xaat^fSiP |y Ipvpfpicp aUftau PtKPfroMP^ 
iafauupat, Xcy’ «vro, &c. 

R li^rve that in fome places Profeilbr S. has reftgred the true ortho* 
y iapu^» In the paflage which inun^iu^tely &II0WI that whiob 
ve jw cited, the fame alteration is to be ^lade ; 

,* ned^av to^tvetfffatPap 

ifvar^aPg i| irtvMvfavap f 



ScliwcigTi^u^ci^/ Sditkn vf AthinMT. 156 ^' 

Jp. 55. A. Alexis : 

Kvdffi^ xdx^^f y^yyvAi?, 

TETTig, i^ij&iltSo^, dx%di;. &C, 

Anapaeftie vcrfes compofed of three feet, like the laft of thefej are not 
infrequent in the ptcfoiit edition. This paflage affords an inffanee of 
the corruption of the text by the cafual rtion of a marginal glofs. 
©*gAcij is hni^ ciikJ is a lupine, Adxetvt^ is nerefore an explanatioif 

of and ought to be expunged ; after which the verfefi ^ill Hand 

as Hows ; 

Kvat^ 9 i^ vayywXi^, 

<Puyo';> /SoZ/Saj, T6Tri|, 
ig£/3<v^0j, Ct'/,^dq, &C. 

P. 59. E- Epicrates : 

xxk 11 7: or <£g* ^picuvi tt Kcii rlvoq yinoy? 
itveci ra ^vroif* JjjX<wo-«y, it x.ecre 7 a^ec t«. 

To thefe two Iambic verfes, the Profeffor has fubffituted three Ana- 
pLL'ftics Je f>i fngun^ w'hich we recommend to the reader’s attention, as a 
cuiious fpcclincn of cmeiidato'ry criticifm : 

t/ *-«t id^tc-scvrct x 

xxi r/vo; tivxi ytHo^ ro ^vrc¥ ; 

«fnX^Wflr«y y*, u ri xatToTtrBu, 

P. 60 . D. Antiplianes ; 

vvv Tre^iivru cre^rt^t xui xoc^ttIv j8Air»v 
^rsiV. 

fle^^v in the Attic diale6l ftands for One inftance occurs in a 

palTage of Phryuicliu'^, which we fliull cite hereafter. The ProffjiTor 
reads ?re^<i»yr«p, and removes ytJy to the preceding Verfe. 

P. 66. D. Ophelion : 

Af^jxoy Ti TriTrm^ xai y^i/SAfSy 

Tl^ielrWO^ tfi^/^^ 0 ¥TnTQ¥. 

The Profeffor reads ^</flXoy, which \vc prefume to be a f'^ nd We 
prefer the omiflion of xu/. With the exception of yi, hardly ^ .y word 
is fo frequently interpolated as tutL 
P. 87. E. Pofidfppus : 

7 rs^ett¥eiV* cy^fAitf, Kx't KX^uSoi/fy * 

ir^ea-^xrovsy ftiixmix. > 

The true reading is unquelliunably fy;c^^**» nx^x^w% : x^ix being Un- 
derilood. 

P. 10^. A. Damoxenus ; 

i 7 r cv&'i» Eixl} o'x^xTtBiifu, ftxvBxfeif i 

This verfe exhibits a iingular inflance of int^olatioh. In kQ tlie edi* 
tions, except that of Aldus, we read : 
tlr cvBh tiK^ TTx^r/BtfAXi rtU 

In which, befides tlie impropriety of TrxfxriB^futt^ which li^ifies IJtt 
hfore my ft lf^ we have a dadlyl immediately before an anapiseff . 

P. 105. A. Epieharihus ; 

hri y xrrxxoiy MXv^'^xnxi t\ rd rtSm 

fux^x, irdf it xdpetfioi Sfl rSvvfixi. 

Tl?e 



Profeffttr SchwcJghseufcr^j- Editi$n of AthenauN tiStf 


The tuXifittuM appears to have been of a fpecies entirely different from 
the which was of the lobller kiftd. Inftead of the words 

9 W ri the Venetian manufeript reads Ij^orrx woS# e;c«. By chan- 

ging the divilion of the words, and introducing the proper coiitnitllon' 
of KMi Uf we iiiid the true reading of this paflage : 
ori eurrecKdi, x^Xv^icuvetl n, ra %oS/ 
fCtK^a, 8 cc, 

P. 107. C. Alexis : 

VC-lW n^t 6 ri 0 )t i'y'XVCxXvfAfl-VOV. 

The firft of thefe diftorted veifes is left i^ntouch»*d by our Prof'fTor ; 
but he endeavours to correft tlie fecond by reading i 7 rixiJcxXvptps.tvov. 
Both of them (hould be altered in the following manner : 
x^iditecj KXi TTcSct^tu, KUi fvy^n ni/x, 
n7racr»ov v/xiKuXvfipAiVCf* 

The verfe w'hich immediately follows is alfo infellcd by a falfe quantity : 
xitr^uHTXi y«e^, ^-sAiSvov ov, ra 

We believe that tlie fy liable is of neceflity made long before AN ; for 
which reafon we ihould prefer jiV;^uyiTd, which fuits the fenfe equally 
well. We obferve a fmall error in the beginning of this fragment, 
which Profeffor S. has palfed over unnoticed. The common reading is : 
w^Sir6» vx^u Ntj^u rm iSat 

y^ovri ^vKietc$v 8cc. 

Corre£f : 

TT^aroy jxh cyy oerr^iix fex^k rm 

iSxy ys^ovTi ^vxt [|or v/x^ttFuivx, Scc. 

P. 107. E. Alexis ; 

xir^vyajictyey ^^x^ xxi xx^^/fkovs xxrx^xyov^ 

CorreA ; 


XiG^vvffxsyey yyrx^ xxTT^/exev axxrc^x'yov, 

P. 1 1 7. F. Alexis : 

x^ 9 /y /xerx rxvQ « y^y l^cxr u yxi — ^ 

^rtffTv. yk^ ijy’ i'^xxx rxuri^i iv oJSoXov^* 

Thus Profeffor S. chufes to read, with a fpondee in the laft foot of the 
firll^ vei*fe ; a praAicc which, from its frequency in the prefent edition, 
we coqceive to be mucli more allowable at Strafburg, than on the Attic 
Itage, Such of our readers as are fcrupulous in admitting this liccufe, 
mgriporreA : 

^ A. iy f 4 .irk rxvS’ i px^xvtsy iy I, Soars. B. wi* 

j^^r,(rry. yk^ iv, A. iixxx^ &C. 

'H px^xvo^ iy ifiokvt is /he cabbage which you praifed* In the fame frag- 
ment the ProfelTor begins an lambic verfe with ki frv^erof kvnxiy , . We 
could prod^de many inftances to prove that Profelfor S. does not cg- 
iiv^id^ in opinion with thofe critics who conceive a DaAyl or a Tritracli 
inadmiflible before an Anapxft. 

P. 119. F. Menander: 

STFiTrxr ivi to {dXxf)^ xP cL'jx 


The 



i8C3* Profeffor SchweighxuferV SStion of AthenmiSi 

The Profcflbr informs us that he has included the word i'AaK within 
brackets, bccaufe he conceives tliat it has intruded itfelf into its prefent 
feat from the conclufion of the preceding verfe. We fhould prefer 

........ iTflTTOLTet 

ivt TO hen ctjru ru^^. 

P. 124. C. Strattis : 

........ At* yov ya^ w«5V 

cCy uy t^s 6ipjLCcy, yreXv ToOwotyr/oo, 

yl/v^ofcivoy |y rf ^^ieers, Tt/jM^s^ty/tosyoy. 

Tlie Profeffor has converted thefe Ttochaic verfes into lambic, with no 
other alteration than the permutation of the fecond and third words. 
Tlie common reading of the tliird vcfrfe is ^E^/y/toiyoo. He fcans the 
whole verfe in the following manner : 

-00 I o-|-o-| 000 I 00-1 o- 
P. 1 3 1 A. Ainphis : 

K«y Tacvr» 

^s<9ryai$ [|read vfAttSy 

•y^ey hfAttipq ro<$ 'l^<jcp«roy$ 
r07$ sy tceti rpt ^cta-iv 

fiu/icuut( MUTM ygyEcS-flo. 

Inftead of this word fiv/iet)cec;y which Profeflbr S- has inferted from the 
Venetian manufeript, fome copies have fiv/ietKelXov?^ and the editions 
read ^iXoKelxa^, \Ve do not pretend to interpret it. In the following 
lines, Profeflbr S. introduces «A«v^yi}, without citing any authority for 
the ufe of it. The Venetian manufeript reads inllead of ^ds-\ in 

thefe verfes : 

^UTTHty ^ etir^^ccg fiovrv^of ^pdtTy * 

etvyc^r.^OKo^eCrg, fAv^tCTrXnOitg, 

The true reading is probably /ievrv^p^dyovg* In the fame fragment we 
read: 

yr/yyai, AfWJfi?, oVg««, 

xr'ivigy oqKVftg, &C. 

Profeffor S. endeavours to reftore the metre by i*eading ftZlg t\ oWgg<« ; 
in which three words there are five faults. In the firll place, the firft 
fy liable of is fliort ; fecondly, an Attic comic poet would write 
fivu in the contradled form : thirdly, the conjunctive particle is impro- 
per in this place : fourthly, the laft fyllable of Kcrrg^« is long by pofi- 
tion, as coming before xrsng : fifthly, the Attic writers generally, if 
not always, write All thefe errors may be avoided by reading 

cerr^Hot. 

P« i6i. A. Antiphanes : 

rm HvBetyc^ngtijt "o fysrv^pf Tjyff, &C. 

This elegant lambic is the" produ6tion of Profeflbr S. The. common 
reading is We prefume that the whole verfe fhould appear as 

follows : 

T»y nv^efyfi^trrSf f li0?u§$ Tiyfe, &C. 

, .... ... . ' 165. 
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't. I^. B. Fhrynichos : 

tr<v ST kmitf ys ^vXumA'en tSf vty ^A>iiiFdfcfref 

ytL^ Ti il ieU/riXctg etf^cg iifini* 

ui* iHtiXcyovTif iicMnit rhv ^tdnsg* 

E9ri Tdi'rt /Saif^oig »t itv Jm* UlT Tovraig ^g 

(Aiyahmg ttfivj^ag tutruf^i^mg^ xai ruyx^v^nsg £x-xmgy 

yiXvTt. 

We giv^ thefe tetrdmet^ Anapcflics as they are wTittcn in the Vene- 
tian manufcript, without pretending to correifil them. Profeflbr S- has 
arranged them in another manner, with fotne interpolations. In his dif- 
poiition, not one of them, except the iirft, can be fcanned. 

P. i66. C. Axionicus;. 

i HvBciny^^i aJ»Vo5 fread 

aTmrtrar^g* 

fi%6vove-d T 6 xrnQ‘ 6 it i o'd^ttreim 
tfnrwufA'Xitna'^tig itottd triiug frt^Utxu 

In thefe corrupt lines, we conceive mc‘0T6rur»g to be a ^ofs on iVc/SaeA- 
Aiov. Profeflbr S. reads uTinirratr^gy which is certainly tiTong. For 
dTOTvfA^xttr^ug he fubflitutes ivl rv^x^vov *\ff‘)^dgf conceiTing the bifiiuf 
to be as legitimate in lambic as iff Hexameter Terfes. 

P. 224. D. Amphis : 

Atf/BiTv t' AX^i^iv it fTn^ofta tigf S 
Tflg Tcvgf &C. 

As the fHl of thefe veifcs wants a fyDable, Profeffor S. infelts t< jifler 
Hr, We believe that a much neater correction has been offered 2 

/iX/Stit T XtFQKf.mt it tfV CTl^BfrA, &C. 

P. 226. A. Alexis : 


We 

fiSitt 
t9 
ter 
JIhat 



•V viyvrs x^tirroff vt^e^Tug rdv xA«ve/w 
Tiho-t yup tvfi fOfMv, 

•rSf Of*? it TTP/Xeif yt tit 

ix^vt itroTtfticxgf xTroiZr bixrrong ^ 

ig um TtftSigj 8cc. 
pteftthfie that it is fufficieirtly evident that we may read t tut tthn 
fifut. Profeflbr S. reads rihw, wliich has a difierent meaning. 

means to male a law by one^s awn authority : Mt*t tofiot is 
“^fe the making of d law in the kgiflcttivt affemfUy. It is in this lat-' 
k only, that Arifl 3 Qiiicu 8 ,^who was prdbably fome demage^gue of 
ge, could be called % lawgiver. Perhaps, ‘however, whole 
;e is to be differently arranged : 

eu yfyMf x^rrat rcy iehpvftoo 

# * • tltna-t yd^ 
tm i^^wrtoJat 'ittg it 
vTortfckntg, Scc. 

1,^ in the third line is wanting in the mahuferipts, and perh^s the 
^ words which we have dibitted v^exe«Stlri*t<>'fttp]^l)rtlie deficiency 
we have indicate^ by afteiiiks. 

P- 243 * 


ji ' 



iflcH Profi^hr Schw€!gh2^rerV EdiAn ^Aiteiutdsl 

P. 24^3. D. The following Trochaics of 'Anaxandrides have been 
converted by Grotius, not without confiderable omiffions and sdter* 
ationtf, into what that eminent man poilibly conceived to be lambica 
ProfdTor S. has faithfully retained the arrangeiuent of his predeceflbr. 
We. give them entire, becaufe the Venetian manufeript exhibita them 
with fome various readings pf confequence. We do not pretend tpitin** 
derftand all the local wit which is contained in them i 

vfciii yaf ai) 

Ijv ^ev ‘J T/5 yecfc$v KetMhf ' 

fAtK^tV TTUVriAU^ 0TflEA«y|M0V' 

' t;s i|&AijAv^syj cXtXvyfA^^ evTog Em* 

XtTFoc^o^ Au^dJtAn^ j %xrmifAetrru,i' 

XPLl^it Tt^ h fvyrav; KAVio^af ^vi^ri^srEy* ^ 

' o-.rt^sy uxtXoviu xsXx^ r^; XsujSef iyrtxM^tfreci* 
ra ^«AA* ahurrvaf m^tTratrit j 

iii rovg xn^eig i* ijv ng xettyig " 

v^tMr a^yat 9 e 3 tjU 6 *cg TTXi^aty i 'Ar^g hcXiifti*- 

eiy Si xfiiu 0^i^3g* beV Si xaSci^dy, *leiowv‘. 

P. 247. C. Diphilus ; 

• » »/ 

duK ait iTtfri 

Lv^iTFiSyig ywataa cam*. ov% ^(^63 Bcc, 

In the common editions, cam being written without the apoiirophurt 
is miftakeii by Profeflbr S. for the future.. He reads cactity^ viithoi^ 
infonping us in vrhat manner the vei*fe is to be divided into feet. 

, P. 258. C. Alexis : 

tcag T^io^xoyT hog i^yucrji^lov. 

Profeflbr S.) who does not fiifpe£t that the fecoiid fylbble of r^toKirra 
is long, propofes the introdudion of yi after t<rag. 

P. 269. F. Metagenes ; 

e fAiV TForxuog 0 xc£ili^ rifATy xccra^i^u 

fAiylcrxg uirofcdrag fAiftayfAiyag* 

0 S tTi^og ytf 0 2w/3<tg/5 xacAov^Evo? 
ororafcog^ aisT xv/tca tacray xxi See. 

The Profeflbr obfer\’es that the two latter verfes of this pHag are cor^r 
rupted, but he does not attempt to emend them. Probably fcveral of 
the words are a glofs, and tlje whole is to be lead in one verfe: 

0 S BTs^of a^u xvfca yarrtfy Kogl 

Th the fame fiagmeiit we obferve ^ at the end of a verfe, and roudlc^y 
•TTTxtg at the beginning of the next. Corred fit nv^tety oyrratg in one 
line. 

In the curfory furvey which we have taben of ProfelToCL 
Schvveighxufer’s emendations, we have feldom endeavoured to. 
refute them, except when a preferable reading fuggefted itfelf 
to us# We have obferved, with a confiderable degree of fur-: 
p^rife, a. very latge number of pafiages, which had been redored 
^he fagacity of dlftercnt critics, but which, in this edition, 
remain in the fame ftatc in which they wc^c left by" Cafdubon. 

“ Ydl#. III. NO. 5. N W« 



^ref^or SchweigbaeuferV Edition of AthendUs* OSt 

We have to lament that FrofeflTor Schaveighxufer has not de- 
voted a larger (hare of his attention to that kind of criticifm, 
from which alone a cofred edition 6f Athen;eus can' be expeft- 
ed. ‘ Utiqueftionably the prefrnt publication is valuable in fome 
re^eds-: the epitome of the two firft books, in particular, will 
be found confiderably tnqre entire than in the former editions. 
The collation of the Venetian Oianuftript has difappointed us. 
We expeaed that the editor would have derived much more ad- 
vantage from it than Re appears to have done. M\ich depends 
on the fldelity of the coHatibiit of which it is impoflible tor U 9 ^ 
to judge. We hope that a future editor will confider the fur- 
ther infpeflion of it as unneceflary. 

On ProfefTor Schwei^^iseuferli commentary, we have little t6 
remark. By far the larger portion of it confifts of extrafls from* 
Cafaubon, whofe anim^verfions, as we have before obferved^ 
ought to have been republifhed entire. ProfefTor Schweighxu- 
fer has made no inconfiderable addition to the mafs of in^rma- 
tibn. The leaft commendable part of the work is the critical' 
obfervations. The Profeflbr’s ignorance of metre, continually 
expofes him to mrftakes of the moft ridiculous bind. We re- 
coUe£^, m one phicer a difTertadon on the quantity of the latter 
^Ihbie of the particle The Plrofcflbr, after mature deli- 
beration, determines it to be long, but is half inclined to be- 
lieve that the Attic poets occafionally tranfgrefs the rule, and 
make it Oiort ! 

" The ProfefTor promifes very copious and correft indexes. In 
that tefpeft, at lead, wc hope that he will aflTume, as he may 
very eafily, a decided Tuperiority over the preceding editors. 


Aar. XV. Aa Account of tie late Improvements in Galvunifm^ vsitb a 
Series of Curitnsr and Intzrejilng Experiments^ performed before the Com* 
mijpmors of the French National Inflitutiy and repeated lately in the 
Anatomical Theatres of London. By John Aldini, ProfefTor of Ex- 
perimental Philofophy in the Univerfity of Bologna, &c. dec. 410. 
pp. London. Cuthell & Martin. 1803. 

Tm general, every new light dirown upon natural knowledge, at 
^ nrft dazzles and confines : the underftanding flowly becomes^ 
accuftomed|p its brightnefs and it is only by degrees that the 
jilft appearances of the objefis of difeovery are perceived, and 
dieir true relations afeertaiued. The refearches lately made in^' 
ele£i;ricity, have aiForded to the fcientific world many 
and interefting refults ; but the trutlis tliat have yet bcea 
‘T v diicovexed: 



AxXvcA on Gatvamjin. Tpjf* 

ilifcovcrod by means of them, are few, and, for the moft part, 
infuJiited. We have alr(jady witneffed Several attempts to account 
for the phenomena, and to extend their theoretical applicationa 
10 phyfiology and chemiftry ; but they have appeared to us, for 
tlie inoft part, founded on unfatisfaftory fuppofitions : And the 
pages we are now examining, afford many new proofs of the va^ 
niry of fyllematizing upon an Imperfedl ferles of experiments. 

'riic ‘ account of the late improvements in GMvanifm, * is di- 
vided into three part$. The firft part i% entitled, * On the Na- 
ture and general Pr<^erties of Galvanifm : ’ the fecond relates 
to the influence of Galvanifm on the vital powers : and the third 
to its medical application. No portion of the work is devoted to 
hiftorical details concerning the origin and progrefs of the fcience j 
and little notice is taken of the moft important difcoveries that 
liave been made by means of the electrical pile. M. Aldini, 
deed, treats chiefly of his own experiments and opinions. 

The celebrated Galvani, who is the author’s uncle, in efta^ 
hlifliing his important difeovery, had obferved, that mufcular con- 
tractions were produced, in certain cafes, in the limbs of frogs 
that had been apparently deprived of life, without the aid of me- 
tals, merely by bringing certain parts of the animal in contaCt. 
His procelTes were repeated, under new clrcumftances, bv Volta 
and by Humboldt * : And one of the moft fimple methods of 
exhibiting the faCt, was found to be the application qf the fciatic 
nerve to the mufcles of the leg. M. Aldini has filled the firft 
part of his work with the delcription of different conditions of 
this experiment. He has increafed the effeCl, by connecting the 
nerve and mufcle with the parts of warm-blooded animals ; and 
by moiftening them with faline folutions. And he infers from 
the phaenomenon, that a peculiar ethereal fluid is continually ge- 
nerated in the animal occonomy ; that it is connected with the 
functions of life ; and that, as there is a metallic piUy compofed 
of metals and fluids, fo there is iikewife an animal piU^ confifting 
of living animal fubftances. 

Whiltt we admit, that the produftion of mufcular contractions, 
by the combinations of animal organs, to all appearance dead, is 
a very curious circumftance, we cannot allow that it affords any 
proof of the prefence of a peculiar electricity in living bodies, or . 
that it tends, in the flighteft degree, • to explain the fenfations 
and contraiClions in the animal machine. * It appears capable of 
being referred to the general law of the production of eleCtricity, 
by the agency of conducting bodies on each Other \ and it may be 
explained, either by the ingenious liypothefis of Volta concerning 

N 2 eleBro^motion, 

See Humhldt fur h Qalvanijme^ pag. 30# 



rgB AUin! on Galvamfnu Ofl- 

el^^ro^mottoHy or by the theory of the dependence of Galvanic 
cledricity on chemical changes. 

, M- Xldini, however^ is fo perfefliy fatisfied as to the exift- 
cnce of die ethereal animal fluid) that be employs fevcral propo- 
fitions in attempting to denionllrate its relations to common elec- 
tricity, and the elecljicity produced by metals. His rcafonings 
on this fubjeci appear to us to be very inconclufive indeed ; and 
we are afraid that he lias been miftaken in the rcfults of fome of 
Ills experiments : As, for inflance, when he fays, page 21, ‘ that 
All clctiriflcd Leyden phial, introduced under a jar filled witli 
common air in a pneumatic apparatus, occafions a diminution of 
elaflic fluid;* and when lie aflerts, page 41, ‘ that opium, 
cinchona, and other ftiinulants of a fimilar kind, which cxercife 
a powerful a<fliori on the animal machine, contribute alfo to ex- 
cite the aclion of the pile. ’ 

IVr. Aldini begins die lecond part of his work in the following 
fanner : 

* To cendu^ an enirrgetic fluid to the geuecal feat of all impreflions ; 
to ditiribute its. influence to the diiferent parts of the nervous and muf* 
cular fyflems ; to continue^ revive, and, if 1 maybe aliowed the rx- 
prefl\on, to command the vital powers ; fuch are the obje^s of my re* 
fearcht's, and fuch tlie advantages whjeh 1 purpofe to derive from the 
of Galvan ifm. 

‘ The dif^very of the Galvanic pile by the celebrated Volta, has, 
ferved as a guide to enable me to obtain the moll intcrefling refults ; 
and to thefe I have been couidufled by numerous refcarches and a long 
leries of experiments. I have examined the whole range 6F nature ; and 
the grand family of animals has afforded me the means of making ob- 
fervations, highly intcrefling to phyAology, on the whole aconomy of 
the vfuil powers.* My experiments on ihis'fubjeA I fliall. divide into' 
two feftions. ' P'53' 

We have looked in vain through tjie two fe<Aions fop tlie Im- 
portant difeoveries which the autlpr promifes. The experiments, 
detailed in them relate wholly to the cqntradbions produced in the, 
mufcles of dead warm-blooded animals, by the application of fhe 
ele^yicity of the pile ; and the method of operating is the com- 
mon one, /- e. by making the communication between the nery-* 
0U8 and mufcular fyftems. M. Aldini has often performed hia 
pFocefles on the dead human fubje< 3 ; but the accounts that he, 
gives of ^ refults, are rather difgulling than inftru£live.. He, 
entertains ^eat hopes that Galvanifm may be ufefully appUed in 
cafes qf apparent death from fuffocation. This part of the. fub- 
je£l is really worthy of the attention of enlightened ph^^liologifts 
and, as yet, no well conducted have been made inrehition 
toiL 



.^03^ Aldini on Galvan^m* 

In confidering the general medical applications of arcumul it^d 
Galvanic eleftricity, M. Aldini difplays much more mod'd'ey r.nd 
judgement than in the other parts of his work. He ohfffrv;?s — , 

* I am Fully convinced that much ftiil remains to be done, in orjejr 
to difeover the heft methods of employing this new agent ; and that 
the fafts refpedling it, though numerous, have rirt been reduced to 
principles fufficienlly certain and fatisfadtory. There arc, ncverth^lefsi 
fome refults and obflervationa exceedingly curious, which, if con firmed 
by new experiments and rcfearches, may enable us to obtain convincing 
proofs of its utility. New fadl«, however furnriling, are not to de- 
fpifed merely 6n account of their being diflcresit from any b^:fore ob- 
ferved.* p. 97. y8. 

Tlie author remarks, that the pile of Voita lias great advantaged 
over the common eledtrical machine, ns to the permanency and 
uniformity of its adlion ; and he acquaints us, that a very inge- 
nious apparatus, for the application of Galvanifm, has been ih- 
vented by Mr Cuthbertfort. 

M. Aldini has made fome experiments on the adminiftration of 
GalvaniGn to the eyes of perfons affcdled with bliridnefs, but 
without much fuccels. He afferts, that he has employed it with 
advantage in fome cafes of melancholy madnefs j and he quotes 
the experiments of the German profeflbrs, which are laid to have 
produced extraordinary effefts in relloring the feiife of hearing. 

We are afraid that many of the ftatements of cures are prema- 
ture, and that the refults require confirmation. It has been 
proved, we think, by va^ribu^ experiments, and pnvticulr.rly thole 
of Dr Wcxjlafton and Van Marum, that tlie cleiiriciiy of the pile 
difFerd from the clcflricitv of t;ie ele£trical mairhine, chiefly in be- 
ing of a lower degree 0/ intenfity ; Hence it palFes with leis faci- 
lity through imperfect condudlors, fuch as the animal organs; 
and, confequently, it is dilEcult to imagine that it can be pollell’ed 
of greater powers in modifying the vital functions. Vi''e refrain, 
however, * from deciding oh this point; ami w'e will) lliat new 
trials may be made. For the eftablifliinent of the efficacy of a 
new medical agent, an immenfe accumulation of evidence is re- 
quired ; and accounts of experiments made hy enlightened prac- 
titioners, would, iti fome meafure, tend to prevent inexperienced 
perfons from employing it as an inftrument of quackery. 

The anonymous e<litor of M. Aldini^s work, has added to it a 
tranllation of two Latin differtations on Galvanifm, publifhcd by 
the author at Bologna, one in 1793 and the other in 1794, and an 
appendix, containing an account of fome experiments made by 
M. Aldini on a malefsidor executed at Newgate ; a detail of cx- 
{^rimeiits of a limilar kiifd made at Bolo^a; arid feme bbiehS- 
Qjlva'nic deiinclty is C‘'ip3Ws of^pafl 
N3 ftrigi 
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with the utmoll rapidity^ through an extcndve chain of con*' 
during bodies.' 

We fiiall not offer any remarks upon thefe additional papers* 
We have penifed thedi without much intereft. They add con- 
(derably to the fize of the volume, without fumifliing any new 
formation. M« Aldini’s earlier memoirs contain very little which 
applies to the prefent ftate of the fcience ^ and his experiments 
upon the human body, are of the fame kind as tbofe detailed in 
the fecond part of his work. 


Art. XVI. ChronUIe of Scoltjb Poetry^ front the 13/A Cmtury to the 
Union of the Crowns ^ with a Glqffary* By J. Sibhald. 4 vm. 8vo. 
Edinburgh and London. 1802. 

T he Chronicle of Scotifli Poetry docs not contain much which 
will Be new to thofe who are poflefied of the publications 
made from the fiannatyne MS. by Ramf^ and Lord Hailes, to- 
gether with the ancient Scotilh poetry of Pinkerton. A full copy 
of the works of Sir David Lindlay (excepting only the Four Mo- 
Ttorchies), is given from the editions of Charteris and Dr Macha- 
^beus. Coiifidering the high reputation which the worthy knight 
long maintained among the Scotiih peafantry, fo high as to be 
chofen in preference to the Bible, as. the proverbial ftandard of 
truth, and feven as the Yoother of their laft moments, * we cannot 
help thinking an accurate edition of his poems an acceptable pre- 
fent to the public. From his play> the moft cunous of all his 
works, Mr Sibbald has only given the feenes* contained in the 
edition 1^02, omitting the intr^iidtion^ interludes, and conclud- 
^ Sng;rXoenes, whidi occur in. the Bannatyne MS. This omifhon 
we greatly difapprove of, as the feenes Omitted contain many cu- 
.3dou8 htftorical documents, as well ag^a ftrange pi&ure of man- 
ners. ' It is tvue, they are interkrded wii 3 i grofs mdclicaries, yet 
lioc with worfe than are to be found in the writings of Dunbai, 
•and many other poems in the Chronicle, nay even in the body of 
tte play itfelf. Without adopting the fyftematic defeiice of in- 
^ jdeiency fet up by one learned editor, we declare ourfelveS under 
no apprefa^fion of the public mor^s fufFering from the naked 
^oavfenefs of an author, who can only be undoilobd ^by ^iqua- 
. lies* Their ears are, we have been told, Kkc thofe trf confeflbrs \ 

and 

" " A T' ' t ! Jj' I'Vi 

• « There’s ngt fuch avWo*d4|i>Pavie jliind&yf.’ k pmvipTbiiJ 
of difbelief. « ^«wa’ wi* ypur 

man to his pious, iieigbbpuf, who was rjJjMf^Rgm Ms 
Aapteruf the Bible, * bripg me 4!)avie Lmdfay** 
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end \f we could baniih from the fafhionablc world the amatory 
^flufions of Mr Thomas Little, wc fliouid be little anxious about 
the ‘ likerouslays * of father Chaucer, Dunhar, or Lindfay. 

Befides the poems of Lindfay, we recognize thofe of Alexander 
Hume, author of the Day Eftival, which have cOnfiderable me- 
Tit, particularly that on the defeat of the SpaniSi Armada, ahhougK 
in many places bordering on burlefque. All D unbares poetry is 
printed from the Bannatyne MS. with great apparent accuracy. 
Two or three pieces, hitherto unpubliihed, have been extracted 
from the fame invaluable collcftion, which, notwithftanding, doeSj 
"in our opinion, ftill contain much yet unprinted matter, which Mr' 
•Sibbald might ha?ve advantagooufly included in His colleAion, 
though at the expence of leaving out or fliortening his quotations 
from Barbour, Blind Hairv, and Gawain Douglas, whofe works 
are in every on^s hands, feven fuch extravagant pieces as ‘ Lich- 
toun’s Dreme, ’ Rowirs Curfiirg,^ and ^ Cowkelme’s Sow, * are 
worthy of being preferved, for the language and manners, though. 
Heaven knows, the matter is fufficiently contemptible- 'While we 
notice thefe omiffions, we may aifo remark, that the tale, ^ How 
a Merchant did his Wyfe betray, * which, -upon Mr Rirfon*s au- 
thority, Mr Sibbald has inferted in his Chremcle, feems to have 
no pretenfions to be called a Scotifli compofition. Neither, in 
Mr jlitfon*$ copy puhKfhed from a MS. in the public library at 
Cambridge, nor from one preferved in the Auchinleck MS. at 
Edinburgh, can we perceive grounds for this fuppofition ; and, 
for die northern tone which it has acquired in the Chronicle, it 
is indebted to the avowed alterations of fnelling adopted by Mr 
JSibbald. 

In the third volume of die Chronicle, we -find a coHeftion of 
^ Oude and Godly Bailntes, * intended by the compofers to fuper- 
fede ‘ bawdrie and unclean foiigs. * This device for edifying the 
young and gay, by applying facred words to popular ari^s,' was a 
favourite experiment of the Reformers. The pfahns of Clement 
Marot were lung by the Huguenots to the sdr of ^ Rrvnl/ez. vqus belle 
endormie \ * and Stcrnhold undertook his verfion, that the maids 
of honour and courtiers might fing them inftead cf fonnets. ^ But 
they did not j * adds Antmny Wood, -with great naivete^ * fave 
but a few.* Wedderburn, the religious poet of Scotland, car- 
ried his inroads into this province of the realm of darknefs ftill 
farther. He not only adopted the tunes, but, as if the unbe- 
coming afTociation was not fufficiently burlefque, he even paro- 
died the words of the favourite profane airs of their time. Mr 
Sibbald has publiftied feveral hymns founded bn the popular fongs 
of ‘ Down, belly, downe,* '^ 'Hie hunt's up, * ^ 1*11 never leave 
<<bee. * * liVha*s that mf chamber dooti ^ John tome kifs nie 
— ' N4 ^ 
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noyfs * &Q. We differ from the learned fcdifor, when he fays 
diat the hymn beginnmg, ‘ The w'Ind blaws cald, ’ vcd. IIL p. 447> 
is' * dckubtlefs to the tune of Up in the monwng early. ” 
tbe eontrary^ we think the meafure and inflexion goes miich more 
readily to the tunc of * Drive the cold wintjcr away^ ’ ^which i0 
much more ancient than is gener.iUy believed. 

The works of Dunbar, Sir David Lindfay, and other authors, 
appear to us to have fuffered in confequeace of the rigid chrono- 
kidcal arrangement adopted by Mr Sibbdld, in confequence of 
which they ^re intermingled with other poems according to their 
fuppofed dates ; and the reader is confequently deprived of the 
1^tisfa£bion arifing from obfeiiring the grail ual progrefs cf each 
author in compohtiom 

The notes by which thefc poems are acSompanied are not nu- 
merous, nor do they difplay exteulive reading beyond the line of 
national antiquities; but they are plain, feiifible, and generally 
very accurate. Whore elegance has not been attempted, no cen- 
fure is due, becaufe it has not been attained. The notes of Lord 
Hailes. have been, vi^i^h a (ludious veneration, .retained by Mr Sib« 
bald, even where he ftates a contrary opinion. Both comment 
tors appear to us to have fallen into a grofs efrOr in attempting 
to identify John the Reif (or robber) with the famous Johnie 
Armftroiig. John the Reif is mentioned is a hero of popular ro- 
mance by Gawaiii Douglas in the Palice of Honour, written in 
1501, and Armftrong was not executed till 15^.9. Altl^ough Mr 
Sibbedd remarks the former circumftanCCj he does not coiitraft it 
with the latter, ^ 

Mr Sibbald differs from I^ord Hailes refpefting the date of a 
po6m called a General Satire, in this piece, vol. iii. p. 221. The 
Kifig atid are both mentioned ; whence I^jrd Hailes has 

fixed itjS date as fubfequent to 1538, when James V. was married^ 
Mr Sibbald fuppofes the reference t<j|^be to James IV. and his 
Queen, and the balW, of courfc, to be prior in date to 1513; 
becaufe he conceives Ingles, to wlK>m the poem is aitiibutcd in 
the Mai.jdand MS., to have been Sir James IngHSi Abbot of CuU 
rofs, celebrated by Sir David Lindfay, and murdered by the Baron 
of Tuilieallan in 1531, feyen years before the date affixed by 
Hailes. But the miferable (late of the country which tlie 
fatirc deferibes, the allufion to the College of Juilice inditutcd in 
1532, and other circumftaikes of internal evidence, incline us to 
Lord Hailes’swinion ; in which cafe, the author may have been 
John Inglis, c 3 led by Piticottie, Marffial. He was an aflor by 
profeflion, and p^formed in the plays at the marriageof James IV. 
j[ {Rand’s CoHe£tion,; voL ly» l5'SA ' When- a young ^inan, he wit-r 
fiefled the famous appariubnifOP Bt.^ Andrew at LhtU^hgoW* ^ See 
particulars of him in ChalmerB’ Apology^ p. 6 r 7 f 

' ' # k ' a/f 
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. 'Mr Sibbald widely miftakeii in a propofed corrcciion of the 
fcdlowhig paflage in Ilardinge’s Itinerary i 
‘ Then fend a hoft of fbmemen in 
* At J^atnznas next through all L'awderdah^ 

And X^arAraiei mote wode and moffin ouer rin. 

And eke therew-ith the fitowe of V/tddale. ^ 

The laft place, Mr Sihbald appreliends to ft'e an errot of the 
{ranferiber, for ‘ Tw^eddiile,* Vol. L p. kll. But it is, in tnith, 
the village of Stowe upon Gah- vV ::ter, fituated in whit Was then 
eniled Weddale. * The Black Trietl; of .Waddell is oiic of the 
three perfons entitled to the benefit of the Lauch of Clan Mat- 
duff, as mentioned by Wiiiton, B. vi. th. xix. 

Mr Sihbald, in a note in vo!. I. p. 358^, has printed, frdm 
Millar and Chapman’s Mifceliany 1505, an oldyr« d^^fprit^ be- 
ginning, 

‘ My Gudamc was a gay ivIF, but fcho wes right gieud ; • 

— ^which he feems inclined to aferibe to Kennedy. It appears to 
us, in ftyle and compofition, to be very nearly allied to the 
fairy tale in the Bannatyiie MS. beginning, * In Tiberius* ^me 
the trew Imperatour}* and alfo, to another poem of the lame 
■whimfical nature, called ^ Ane Interlude ot the laying of & 
Tills Lift appears to have been the compofition of James 
Weddevhurn, the eldeft of three brothers of that name, who, 
about the year 1540, compofed certain interludes and plays a- 

g nnft the Roman Catholic Tuperftirions, which were acted at 
undee ; ^tiid, in particular, ac/!ording to Caldcrw'ood, he ^ coun^ 
terfeeted alfo the conjuring of a ghaift.* We have no hefitation, 
from int-^tnal evidence, to aferibe the other two poems to the 
fame author. 

The poems in the Chronicle are, in general, accurately printed 
from the original luanufcripts. Inftanccs of the contrary may, 
hourever, be pointed outi; as, in the names of the tunes quoted, 
Vol. I. p. 379, he gives us, * Treyafs^^ for * Tremfs ; * — ^Le/nman 
daiuis it nu'ht day^ * for ‘ Jafy Lenun dnnvis it mcht day ; ‘ Our^ 

hrdnsy * for * Orlidnce. * Other inltanccs of minute error might 
no doubt be pointed out j bixt the general forreftnefs of the 
Work does credit to the diligence and attention of the editor. 

The gldflaiy, by far the mofl valuable part oi* the work, occu- 
pies 

* The etymology feems to be from ei*^, fanHus and z/j/ir,— the 
TsHfcy through which a river flows. But in Nennius, it is latinized 
dokrit, ftom were, forr6w. Iti the church of St Mary, at Stpwc, 
is fald to have been preferved a piece of the trdc croft, brought thither 
by King Arthur,^ which probably was foppofq} td faa&ify the whole 
Gale, p, 
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fnes tile fourth Tolume, contains no lels than (ix thoufand words, 
and may he confidered as a very corre£b diflionary of the Scotifh 
language prerious to 1600. There is prefixed, a ihoit cflay on 
tine origin of the terms, PHH^ Cakdonit^ and SroT/. Mr Sibbald 
lias abi^ged, very neatly, the arguments for what has been call- 
ed the Gothic fyftem of Scotiih antiquities. There is added, an 
hypothefis concerning the name of Edinburgh ; and fome inge- 
nious remarks upon the rythm of Saxon and Scotifli poetry, with 
which we were much pleafed. 

In the glofiary kfelf, Mr Sibbald difplays a great advantage 
over all late glofTarifts, from his intimate and habitual acquaint- 
ance with the Scotiih dialed as fpoken at prefent. It is impot 
fihle to enumerate the abfiird etymologies whkli have been of- 
fered to the public, merely from ignorance in this effential point. 
We do not mean to fay, that the common and vulgar interpre- 
tation of a Scotilb word is uniformly to be received as its ancient 
meaning; but the former, although enlarged, reftrided, or va- 
Tioufly modified, by the courfe of time, feldom fails to guide us 
to the latter. To this important requifite, the gloffary adds thofe 
of refpedihible learning and indefatigable inquiry, wnich appear 
particularly from conftant reference to the dialeds of the North. 
Mr Sibbald, a (leady adherent, as has been faid, to the fyftem of 
Pinkerton, which derives the Pids from a Gothic root, and fup- 
pofes them to have tranlhiitted dieir language to the Lowlands 
of Scotland, has the following ftriking remark ; * The Scotifli 
dUled has a much greater alfinity with the Anglo-Saxon, and 
with the Teutonic or Belgic, than with any of the Scandinavian 
dialeds ; and with refped to the two firft, it appears, that a 
cognate word is more readily difeovered in the Teutonic dic- 
tionary of Kilian, than in the Anglo-Saxon of Leye. ^ The lat- 
ter part of this obfervation, founded, doubtlefs, on Mr Sibbald’s 
experience, will prove a ftubborn argument againft thofe who 
derive the Lowiarid Scotifli dialed frijm their neighbours of Eng- 
land. Yet, in fome inftances, Mr Sibbald feems to us to have 
carried his reludancc to admit an AnglorSaxon root, a little too 
far. For example, he derives fetty a conftitution, from faett^ 
Swedifh, modus vei ratio ^ which we would rather deduce from 
the Anglo-Saxon feht^ paBum^ faedus* In like manner, the editor 
of the Chronicle is fomutimes partial to a Gothk defeent; Thus, 
he inclines to derive Kethrym^ Highland banditti, from the Teu- 
tonic PietUr^ infeBqtor ; whereas, it is the origu^ Gaelic for a 
troop of foldicb, was long and generally ufed under the abbre- 
viated form of Kern, to fignify Ir^ or Highland thieves. Ser 

itiEture, of . Ir^land^ , I'he Ikoufebold rlpirit, called 
has no a^nig, as gloSary affirms, Mdth .thflL &wqdiljli 
’ jTr,, 
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firyj turbare vel vexare^ isLt lefs with the Saxon Brynia^ Enfis; 
which, by the way* rather iignifiea GaUa. Whatever the pri*- 
mitive may be, the Brounie, from his occupation aud habits* 
may be identified with the Portuni of Gervafe of Tilbury, Otia 
Imperialia^ p. — Benjbie^ a kind of fpirit, is derived from 

Ji^nz Teutonic, Diabolus, and ultimately from Bann% excommu- 
nicatus ; whereas this being, who is itill reverenced as the tute« 
lar daemon of aucieut Iriih families, is of pure Celtic origin, and 
owes her title to two Gaelic words, Ben and ftghcan^ fignifying 
the head or chief of tlie faeries. Farifolk^ or faery foih^ is de^ 
rived in the gloflary fromTeut. biereuy feriari vel feftos dies agere* 
The French faerie is a much more obvious root \ which may, 
perhaps, be ultimately traced to the peri of the Perfians, or feri 
of the Saracens. — ^With the fame anxiety to find a Teutonic 
cognate, fode is derived from Swed. fogde^ Teut. voght^ voghde^ 
pnefetlus. But this difagrees with the epithet of frely Jode^ 
which occurs fo frequently in metrical romance, and which 
proves that the word is a participle or adjed^ive. It is ufed in 
many cafes where Sibbald’s derivation is inapplicable 5 as, in the 
romance of Ywain and Gawain, it is introduced as a contume* 
lious expreffion : 

< Sertaiiily fo fals a fode 
Was never cameo of ktngia blode. * 

By Winton, and many other rliimcrs, it is applied to a woman, 

< Syne Saxon and the ScotU blude % 

Togyder is in you frely fode.* {^ueen Maud>) 

In the ancient romance of l)omchildc, a knight galls his foil (a 
youth, not a commander), 

< Mi childe my oune fode. ’ 

In Sir Triftram, we have it thus fpelt j 

* Nas never non fairer fedde 

Than Maiden Blancbflowc* * . ' 

We believe it fignifies nothing more than ‘ fed,^ or f nurtured:* 
Freely fode, will thus mean, ^ well nurtured. * — Mnlde^meie^ the 
laft meat before death, is explained ftotn nnikeni Swedifh, rot- 
ten; whereas, it is fimply mold-meat, or food* previous to be- 
ing laid in mold.— A few other iiiftanees might be |>ointed out, 
in which Mr Sibbald’s attachment to a Gothic, and efpecially a 
German derivation, has led hini to neglect nearer (jognates in 
the Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and French ; but of deriviriotis 

will remain ttmiifputed, to afford no fniaill Hunter of ,tri>imph to 
the adherents of Pinkerton. * / i 

As a fpectrhen of Mr S^badd^s ftvte, for the Gor 

fyftem* and of candour witn bie Antes suguifients 
« contrary 




eodtfSirv to hfe own ojpinion, vre ifllkll tranfcribe his obfervatiiJfns 
cnr lte blotters ufed hi anctMt'Scotift for ^tJh^ and which 

kAbM lo be one of the few preculiamie^ which <li{Hngu!(h the 
M^nfct^tsof our countiY from the old EiigHfh, and, of cotirfe, 
famtir the fyftem of thofe who -derive oiir dialect from a differ- 
ent ifflodification of the Teutonic fuppofed to have been fpoken 
kf the Ptfbs. 


^ The ufe 6f gui, inftead of or Is a curious circumftance Ia 
S cbflffi orihography, ahd feeitis to be borrowed Immediately, or, at 
ftfft hand. From the Gothic, as written by Ulphllas in the fourth cen- 
tbty*. In hl'S Gothic GofpclR, commonly called the Silver Book, ivq 
Bhd abbut thirty Words beppnhing with a character (o, wi'tli a point Ik 
the cehtre), the power of which has never befen exactly afeertained. 
Jtttfitn, in his gloflary to thefe Gofpels, alHgned to It the power and 
place of gu» Stiernheim and othera have confidered it as equivalent to 
the German, Scandinavian, and Anglo-Saxon kw. And, laflly, the 
leaned Ihre, in his SniO-Gothic Gloffary, conje<S:uree, that this cha- 
racter did not agree in found with either of thefe ; but * fonom inter 
et qu medium habuiffe videtiir- ’ Unluckily, he purfues the fubjeCt 
no farther} ptherwife, he could fcarcely have failed to fugged the 
Scotllh qui : particularly as a great proportion of thefe thirty Gothic 
words can be trauHated into Scotilh by no other words, but fuch at 
begin with thefe three letters, eXi gn , Goth, qua or bwa^ Scot, quha^ 
Goth, quis or Scot, quhais^ £rOtib. qua%uh or hnuazuhf Scot* 

qulBaJo\ quhiifoe^gr, Goth, quhathro or b*whathro (urtde), Scot. guhar» 
Jfrae or quhair-tkrae^ Goth, quart or bwan^ Scot, quhan^ Goth, quar or 
Scot, quhar or quhair^ Goth, qudar^ quathdr^ Scot, quhedeir^ 
Goth, queila or k>Winldf Scot quh'd or qukyle^ Goth, qudetki 
or bwUeih^ Scot, qubilh^ Goth, quhait or hwaiU Scot, qubeat^ Goth* 
queh or h’Ufeif^ Scot, quhite. When thefe Gothic words, therefore, 
eome to be again mentioned, it will be no great innovation upon the 
authority of Ihre, to adopt foine middle found between the qu and 
biv. But, fiotwithftanding of its flriking coincidence with the Scoti/h 
qub^ to avoid any charge of hypothetical parii&lity, a diffh-ftnl element or 
feoinbination bf leftm ihkil be here affumed,’ viz. gw^ a found whlcb 
Afipeari to fargilh an apology for Ulphllas having coined a letter un* 
]s»owii in the. Greek and Rom&n alphabets ; a fodnd, too, which be- 
Ctt«f not vnfrequently^ in the imeient language eff Germany, ex. gr. 


£wqifv,.yeriis ; gnvaUkbu potently gloria (this word ferves in fomc 
degmU dip^ as to the founds it-l^ng alto written cuditht) ; gnuaU 
A^pg^aWificare ; gwr/^ fymbqlam, conjeCrio ; gwiurUrq^ ignitorum. 

gairejway^.,^^ to the b<Wt (and, at lead 
in QpcI^aDee, to jtiie Vlblch Ulphilat ^d invented to 

expri^ n, fell of courie to Be laid alSde. Jn Scotland alone, the found 
as^girclerv^ and' j^ppcari ,to fotqt of ^b .* — 

■ ^ 
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■ Mr Sibbajd add^ i;he conje£l;ure (4.:a ficieia^, 

fcems inclined to think that the Gothi(;, ^ha^Ster under, confi^ 
deration ^ appears to.be the ancient Efdjc l¥gatntn>^^ 
pronunciation j ’ and probably tliinking |ha^ deiiyatipn ^ ^ p>\j^ 
Gothic letter ftill top i^pdern^ (pieftipns v^h§ther it m^y b» 
derived frorp the Hebrew «//;, ^ the pronu^iation o£ wh^h. 
matter of grf\'i.t difpute. * Mr SibJ^aJd had confultod HiekfJft* 
with whofc labpurs he fcems to have been little acqiiai,iij:^<i[i. hfl 
woiilil have hxd the fatis£a£l:ioi\ of feoii^ his 
buckler’d by: ithat mighty aptbptity,. He %8^.eificprefdy of t^ 
Micfo-Gothic letter> ‘ foipt ut iiv Anglo-3#^xpnnm, wA A^iglcrt 
rum, vel quh Spotorum, in qt^hite^ quhether^ 
and, in the rules, for applying the l^'ttcrs, Hickses ohfen^c^A 
Ulphibis was not the iiiveutorj hut the colled^or and applyfx p£ 
this fixteenth letter of the Gothic, alphabet, wJiich; has the po^Y^^ 
of an afpirated as, ho or We cannot help tldnlung, th^ 
tins afpirated, br rather guttUfTal fou^d^ of quh Scot, is e«q^iva^ 
lent to the gu of tlie old Eiiglifh and modem Spauilh.^ as, gfpjJfif 
in die former, is- indiflerenlly fpelt •tvholde ; and agullur^ inj 
latter, is, protjojimped awhuilar. Th^ diflFerence in form bj^-j 
twixt the written ^,and 7, is very trifling, although the i^otg 
<lo feem to have been fmgnlar in adopting the letter 
Whether this can, in the penuiy of early manuferigts,, be 
to fuch antiquity as to authorife die conclufion,. that k w;as 
rived from a tribe of Goths ui^conpe^ed with th^ Sa^o^,, 
cannot flop to inquire. The controverfy h^s been, 
with great warmth.; v/e leave itj wjth ,the prudent TqfokMiipii of 
Dame Quickly — * We wdll not b^im our Imgers,; and need npi^ 
indeed la ! ’ . 

In the gpncrjil explanations of Mr Si^^lid* few inaccu- 

racies occur. Bole is explaincdj. * a little ajai)pry or , clofet. ^ 
This is not accurate ; it means^a,deqi windpw Q® reqsfs formed 
in the w all. Three ditFcrent explanations giyen^ of thl^ word 
hoMi ; bowilin^ bodirh bo^wyn^ boim% furiuih^, provided^ bojuftf 

going, moving ; , boufiit^ tendech w;cnt. Thc^ of tl^fe 

only is correct. Baun meuins, equlp^d^for, war or. t^^veh} and 
houfi^ or kehouuit^ to, a plage muant tq he prepared to. go, thither. 
It IS retained in; th^ iparitime plirafe, < whither bound,’ which 
does not pij^cif^y mean, whidier are ypu failing, but. for what 
port have yo,u bejen. fitted out. Obliquely, no doubt, the plnafhr 
may imply the ainmgdiate progrefiiye motion ; but this is not its 
primitive or -proper fenfe* Cleugb Is not accurately defined, ^ op- 
pofite rugged banka : ’ it . means, the hollow betwixt fuch banks , 
and implies, th^ fuch hollow is very narrow. Swetjgeout* does 
not ^nify, unlefs by implication, * a flout wgneher, ox one who 
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tvMwiilMt after the girls ; ^ for Icfs is it dcrivetl from Teuf* 
Vtrgo^ from ragare; from DanHh, fivangrer^ 

Old Englifli, labouter ^ or, finally, from 

Slkonr^ fommnn^ laboarer. It m^hs only a flrong man, or, as 
Ae vtdgar ftiH fay, a fwtngShg felbw, from Maefo-Goth. 
fbetus^ potentia, or fwinths^ validas, robuihis, as in Uiphilas ga^ 
tayida fwinthein^ fecit potentiam. Buttok mail is too generally 
explained ^ foi&e kind of rent paid to the Church, * fince it 
means^ the film paid td ranfom a rbrnicator from doing penance 
on the ftool of repentance. If lycame or likarH iignifies exclufive- 
ly ^ a human body while in life,* (which we greatly doubt), it 
differs ftrangely from its cognate Uichnam^ Germ, which means 
m corpfe. Efch&llt is explained, generally, as * a particular man- 
ner in which the divifions of an arnny or regiments were difpof- 
ed. ’ The word is retained in taffies, and means the oblique 
movement of a number of divifions. Mr Sibbald, however, 
knew more about it than the French General of cavalry, who, 
when defired to march in efchellon^ anfwered — ^ Sacrc ! e’eft bien 
pour rehfanterie, mais comment faire montcr mes chevaux par 
line cfchelle ! * Bumbard certainly fignifies a cannon, as explained 
by Mr Sibbald; but he fhould have added, that it occafionally 
fimifies a black leather tankard, otherwife called a black jack, 
l^ttcnlo compares a black cloud to a huge bumbard about to 
fpill its liquor. Indeed, the artillery of the field and table often 
exchanged epithets, and furnifhed analogies, perhaps, becaufe the 
leather cannon, at one time in ufe, refembled the tankard. In 
Monfieur Thomas, when Lancelot brags of having broken the 
buder^s head, Sebaftian anfwers, 

* No, bafe. palltard, 

I dp^remffuber yet that onflaught ; them waft beaten 
And fledil before the butler,, a black jack 
Playing upon thee fitrioi^y : I law k ; 

I; faw thee fcatlered, rogue 

Some inconfiftencies have alfo cr^t into this valuable glofiary. 
ThnSif:;^ knapfeha * is, in Ae Qironicle, confounded with ^ khap« 
fack ; '.but, in the glofiary, » rightly explained as a diftinft word, 
figni^ng a fteel cap or mmion. Some words of difficult inter- 
pretation are altogether omitted* as, yuUy a dwarf ; wohati a hairy 
caterpilbr ; curle-doddyy a fort of clover ; cum paucu aiiis. A 
pretty large clafg of omiffions might be made up from the * Ad- 
jgVenture- of Sir Gawayne ; * but the editor probably diOught with 
^s, that, in fuch alliterative poems, many words are ufed tythmi 
gratia^ in a very conftrained and oblique fenfe, and fome are 
pn^Uy forged * for the nonce. * Upon fomfe futute occafiejn, 
we may give the public our fentiments oa thi& head« 
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In one inftance,- at leaft^ Mr Sibbald appears to have faeena 
tie milled by national partiality. Ti&ir, which sb only a entradioa 
of the cockney phrafe, tbe^ here^ is faid tO * haVe no conrefponding 
EngliAi word ; as, thir (hillings (which I hold concealed in my 
hand) are better than thefe upon the table. ^ The meaning would 
be perfectly exprefled in EngUlh, by faying, ‘ Thefe. fluUiogs are 
better than tbofe,. * 

Far-ftraincd etymologies of the names of perfons and, places^ 
afford moll amufement to the fcomers, and are heedfoUr to be 
avoided in this branch of literature. Mr Sibbald, whole }udg«r 
ment feems greatly to have counterbalanced his imagination, af- 
fords few openings for mirth, at the expence of his derivationsi. 
Neverthelefs, as if it were defiined that no gloflarift, how fober- • 
minded foever, fhould abfolutely refill the temptation which moli 
eafilv befets them, the editor of the Scotilh Chronide has fuc- 
cumbed in one remarkable inftanee. 

* Sneddon^ Sneddon Cqftle^ Snonvdott^ an old name of Stirling Caftle, 
and fo called by the people in its neighbourhood at this day y as £din« 
burgh is called Old Rfikh, William of Worcefter, an ancient ' Englilh. 
hillorian (about r44o), mentions Strireling, alias Snowden- Weft-Caf> 
tie ; and, in latter times, Sir David Lindfay gives it the fame appella* 
tlon (feevol. II. p. 95.) The name of Sneddon, or Sneddoun, was 
probably aflumed from tl^ appearance of tlie rock on which the caUe 
is lituat^, viz. a fnedden^ or fnodden rock. See Snedf to hew down, 
or lop off. Saxi Snidan^ fecare, refecare, ddare. Otfrid. bsudi^ ab- 
feindere, which correfponds cxadly with the appearance of the preci- 
pice. In the Saxon Chronicle, under the years 912 and 924, the city 
•f' Nottingham is called Snottmgbam, originafFy perhaps Snodin^bamp 
which, according to the deferipttou of the place, feems to be derived 
from the fame kind of origin. This leads to a new etymology of £- 
dinburgh. If Stirling was Snodtn^ or Znedtn-W&Jl CaJlh^ we may fafe- 
ly prefume there was alfo an ^^^-Snedin Caftle, r. r. a caftle of Similar 
appearance to the caftward of Stirling. And fince Nottingham was 
formerly Snottingbam, it is not impoffible that Edinburgh, io early 
times, was Sntdmhtrg* After undergoing, like Snottingbam, the dt- 
fion of ,4^, it might for fome time be Nedinbergh ; and, at this period, 
tlie Gaelic name Dun-Aidan may have been formed. In the procefs of 
time, Nedeuburgh {galiici Dun-Aidan, or Dun-Neden) may ^ve given, 
way to Ediifburgh, the initial N being omitted, at in the word adder^ 
or ferpent* Sax. nedder. Evit from nkren renes. ’ Glofiary, vote 
Sneddon. 

This is the true language of fanciful etymology. It is, in the 
firft place, alTuined, that Snadoun muft mean the Snfdden^ or 
SwddedrDcfvn Caftle : adly, Becaufe one Englilh hillorian ca- 
lually deferibes Stirling by its fituation, as Snadouii-f^"j9f : there 
«uft h^ve^been a Snadoun-£^i which is mentioned by no hifto- 
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}dly, TfaeiCupiM>CedSnadoun-l^ii^ Bctin-* 
origin^ly called Saedi]^burgli» then Neddenbuvgb, and 
lEdiiio^li: of, .aU whidi ui^vouched derivations, it is held 
ioent evidence, »that SnOttmgham has-been changed into Not-* 
liCighan), a.change much for tte better.^ ISTe are inclined to di£« 
putei^ very gmimd-wodk; thi& djerivation, .which reminds U6r 
of tlie noted etyntology of King Pepin, The word U almoil uni« 
forndy.^pdled £/z<7dpvc w inowden^ not Sn^d/hU; neither is the word 
iurgA. or cqfilfi added to iu fo. dtat, acooitling* to Mr Sibbald’s 
namb would, coufift: of an ad|c£tivo, witihout a 
ntive^i To make o.ut hi&.axgutneut, Sliding ihould have 
been.calkd»Snodden^totii| Snodikn^dpiu or Snoddeurberg, as well 
ad Bd&nbuKgbi . to which be 'aferibes tire fame deriya^rioh. It has 
generally been fuppoied, that &iadoun was. a borrowed name from 
Romance, given to, Stirlh)g diuring die Iblemnization of the rites 
of chivalry, when the characters affumed by: the Kings of Scon 
l^d and ^eir. conuii^rs, were thofo of die Kjiights of the Round 
Table. Snowdeni U famous name in 'Wa}es» was dius, with its 
fabulous At'thur,. transferred tQ>» Scotland^ A paiTage in Lmd« 
fay, .wliich, we ^lieve, is traditionary ia tbe* town oi; Stirling) 
ieems to>favouc tins derivation: 

* Adew, fair Soadoun ! with thy towns hie. 

Thy chapel! royalf park, and tabill round. * 

The refemblance of the neighbouring mountains to the deferip* 
tion^of Snowden, by TreVifaj may have favoured^ the impofition 
of this name. 


• There ben hylles in Suowdonyc, 
That beh woa<!krly,hyc, 

With heyghte aji gretp awayc,* 
As a man ipay go ^ day ; 

And hete Eriri ip 
Snowy hyll^ in E^gly^he. 


Arthuc’s. Seat, near Edinburgh, probably received its name from 
feme fimilar circumllance. 

iff however, a more ancient etymology be prefixed, Smadouit 
may mea^r fimply Sno^-toun s fOr, in winter, the lofty mountains 
of Pcrdi&ire, in the vicirnty^ friay entitle it to thit appcllatioh. 

‘ Bm if We cannot agrOe to Suaddun being rendered ‘ Snodden, 
fbriefs will wc allow Edinburgh was cvet called Snodden- 
burgh. Manifold have been the etymologies propofed to explain 
tlie name of our Good Town. Edinburgh hhs bdeii. derived ^otu 
E^win, a Saxon monarch, who lived fome hundred years, after it 
knowi) by its prefent appellation \ frbni Aidan, 'a Scotift* mbr 
whO) for aught we moW) never Ij)^ 'at aU? from' 
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GaeriCy the face of a hill ; and from Atdani Britiih» lignifying^l 
vring ; Mience, Camden labours to identifir it wiA die CaftrnnI 
Alatum. Almoft any one of thefe definitiofif apprarf to us motd 
plaufible, than that of Mr Sibbald. ladeedf if we give credit to 
the Britiih poet Aneurin, the bard of the ^letidid f#hg| who flou^ 
rifliecl in the lixth century, Edinburgh was then inhabited by the 
Celts ; and confec^uently its name is not to be deiited from Sni^ 
flan, or any other Saxon word. Mynnyzawg, Prince of Edin^ 
burgh, commanded the confederate armies cf the Britiih chidFd 
dwelling betwixt the Friths of Forth and Clyde and the Roman 
Mrall, and fought the bloody battle of Cattraeth (perhaps Ettrick)^ 
in which he fuftained a bloodv defeat from die Saxons of Deiriat 
or Northumberland. I'hree nundred and fixty-three warriors, all 
of them Etidorrhawg, or wearers of the golden chain, marched 
with Mynnyzawg to this fatal battle : three only furvived the con« 
fli£t $ tne bard Aneurin was one of thofe three ; and his la-^ 
mentation for the fate of his comrades is fttll extant. If we look 
for the etymology of Edinburgh in the Britiih language, which, 
coniiftently with this anecdote, we certainly ought, we incline to 

S (refer that which derives the name from Welch, Edw, the fteep 
ace of a rock ; a compound which occurs in Edhibelly, Edin* 
more, and other local appellations. When the Saxons acquired 
poiTeffion of the fortrefs, Dun-Edin of courfe became Edinburgh $ 
the former name being ftill retained by the Highlanders. 

The fcparate appellations of h^ned-Agned, or Caer-Agned, 
rendered into Enghlh, Miaiden-Caftle, and into Latin, Caftrum 
Puellarum (potius Puellae), uras probably originally conferred, from 
an idea that it was an impregnable or virgin foxtrefs. This led 
to the fable of die Pi£kiih Princefles being lodged there. We 
are furprifed it lias occurred to no etymologift, that Agned might 
in time be foftened into Aned, and then inverted into Edan. 

If the favourers of Mr Sibbaid’s opinion deny the authority of 
die Welch bard, the teftimony of Saxon hiftonans is not more 
favourable. The earlieil mention of Eduibutgh has been dete£ 2 :« 
ed by die induftxy^ of Mr David Maepherfon, in the Annaies^ UU 
tonkn/es, % . 1 ^. in the Britiih Muieum, wh^re this paflage oc- 
curs, under A. D. * Bellum Gline Murefan et Obfeffio Edin. * 
In 960, Eden-town is nientioned in an old MS., quoted by Cam- 
den,, a^ being. evacuated by the Saxons, and abandoned to Indulf, 
King of Scots. The place is called ]^exia(^r|[, in a charter 
Alexander i Edwyueflnpm.in one of David Edenburc atsl 
Edinburj^, in the CSiron^ of Melxofe E4w^ bySi:- 

xnon of Durham ^ Edwynefbur^, in the Chiooick of looetcoft^^ 
Edenflmsi^, by ^ l^^bchroiiicpit 

of ffigdenVunjil^ ^ £dyn«* 
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S Mji^r^Edynl^^ and the SpiTo^^Jul HiH, by 

Pun-l^in^by the Highlanders ^ and hy 
ig^Velch>4]M[yo^-^^^€d• Not one of thefe various readings’ 
cqimjt^ni^q: to Mr Sibfaald’s conjc£lure ; fp that the 
&^.^ce4r»i:y to his mull have L^cn cafhie^ hffore 

^37, yhich is . '* 

^^Vdie mtrpdt^i^^ jo^tue Glpi^ry^ AfTr Sibbald inGils, that 
£j|i^ujrgh, or^^ne4ij[i|ibur gh, as he. f^ye it, is the fame with 
Ab^ncthy \ thujjVnpi ^pnly eqiifpfiii^,tt»wo yety. ppppfite fpunds, 
^taltogcther iorgettipg Abf^ is ? Gaelic wordi Ggnifymg 
and capppt conipf^ndy be ppmbined 'with .hi^^a;ton 
Snedjf’ani.^^Or Siioddeii* . .This reniindfi Pipf AP ingenious gentle* 
woo derived JhCf ffom; a Latin and 

l^raijolv word, Stp^pc^f I itap^l fair. JBiit enough , of the pnly. 
opnj^mure in this, valuable lexicon,, ^hich can, be termed over* 
iftramed and whim/ical^ . . 

Our limits do ppt p^mit us to beflpw any further ctiticifm up- 
on Mr Sibbaid’s GJ^^ary, which ^e coafidpr as^a viery important 
hanonal'acquiritioii. Chronicle itfelf contains Iptle that may 
not ^ found in the lihmries of jippll aptiqyaries4 but all fuch lit 
orap^s will, jin future, be impp^pft,, vfithout this Glpffary. The. 
&W; errors which ocepr, arc fueii >516 |thp moft i^idwl^us attention 
hardly have avpi^;, au^ yir^yp^ it is, pur dpty to remark 
ftehii We cannot but regret, that tbpfc .points • of difonffion arc 
now indifierenit to thp author. + 

II . To htro, yht.t ihatters it, 

** . )Ybst Hi^geft utter’d, pr hp^. Hprfa jurjrii ! ’ 

..Wo. are no. gndat; admirers hf fafhionable printing, hoNprefs 
wmik, or cream^ksodbured paper, yet' we could have wiihed that 
thi8;uf^ul book had been executed in fomething of a better (lyjf* 
We do ootvfay, that it is inaccoratoly printed ; and certainly, as 
was recommended by Lord Chefterfield to George Faulknor, the 
pajper h lomewhat j%ukitiJbj and the ink mther bhekifi^ but a 
Chronicle o£ National Poetry ihouid not be printed quitt like the 
Ch^]^ Repofimry,>o;r the l^lgrimfs The^^paper is of 

£>;^’erior a quality,; as not to the prefs^ fo that moil co* 
have teen, aie ^oaddh damaged and torn j^befid^ which, 
tht^nters or.boqk&Uers devils, entertaining probablj^ little re- 
fpraMor. the external iappearance, of ^Mr Sibb^’s labours, have 
f^ed the ,lbe||s with erueL inaccuracy. Xhefe are evils which 
m be Sn^ed where they occiffv as much^as ihe of^fite 
erd^miepf ah$tt:^aad.expenfiis6idecai^^ 
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tldj. 'WflllamsV CorhJ^denci iZljit 

Art. XVII. %be PoTitical and Congenital porrejjfondehci of Len»jk[ 
the Sixteenth ftnilb Obfervations bn e(^ch Helen 

WilHatfas. 3 yol. 8vo. London: G. &: X . iSoj. 

Tj^HOEVER ttads this ftriking title-page, will ImmediRt^ly b^'!^^ 
pdfcd to alk feme queftions, as to the authenticity aitid ’ge-*' 
nuinenefs of th^ letters. 'But, in a particular of fdch indifpeh&- 
ble importance, the editor has not' thought' iit^ perhaps Kad it^nd|f 
in her powcip, to fatisfy the juft curiofity of the publiCr. *1^ 
ftdry^ftie Idl^ in the preface h imperfeft, and is told very 
ly. We are' given to underftand, in the way of allufion and-hiots^ 
which Were probably thought more elegant than a plain ftate-' 
ment, thai a French edition of thcfe papers was prepared for the 
preft by certain friends of the late King : that this publicatiOlf 
would have coniifted of two volumes, one containing his 
ty’s private letters, the 'other his compofitions on public and ge* 
neral fubje£ls : that, in riie' preface of this intended edition, , it 
Was ftated that the originals * are depofited in the hands of W 
perfonagd who will think' it a pleafure aiid a duty to communi- 
cate them te fuch as at^ curious or incredulous 1 ’ that this fts^M^ 
ment is true : that the French publication has been deferred^ and; 
the manufeript volumes have* fellen into the hands of Mifs Helen 
Maria Williatns-rbut by what means, (he lays, * it is unnecef- 
iary t6 meittion : * finally^ that (he has obtained f fuch pfodfil 
from men who now fill eminent offices under the republic, aiid! 
from others who exercifed ^thc higheft ftmdions under Lewis the 
Sixteenth, and who were cbnfequehtly inftrufliod both as to the 
fpirit and the letter, as leave tio doubt whatever with tefpeft to 
the authenticity of thcfe papers. ^ There is nothing very hnptb- 
bable in any part of this ftory | but no part of it is here ptoVWC 
In its prefent (liape, it docs not wear the flighteft femblance qlr 
evidence* The pUMic can neVer yield an^enth-e credit to 
lumes, until it lhall receive information, in what manner the 
ginals, if fuch really e^'ift, have been prefeived and coUefQlidil 
The literary matiufcripts of I^ewis probably remained in his own- 
pofteflUon, tirltil his private property plundered i arid 
mud have fallen into the hands of peifcms' Were hotiyte^ 
to yield theht up to the llirking or cmigrah^’<iricrid8 'of the fnui<^^ 
Acted Motiatchi < Mod of the private left^s now publiflied W^r6 
written under foch circtimftances of agitation and emergency, that 
copies hardly he rctaltted at the time t and fe^ral oi t hhw 
are addrefiTed, in terms of '^broach; toa pdffoni^^/^Whonr, -Hg' 
has vrftrntarily furrendeted them to the ptit>lic x^e, We mail §t 
once b«Sk!Ve*tb hisive merited thofe fevete* rdpriaches/ or .^to be 
actu^Wjd^ih' leafr by fuchh^^ as to d€*bte 
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;foi^^ratl6ti of his S(^erd|^^8 fune. It is iii^fliblei, 
pie, diat^ W€ (hotild fed 6ttr0yes completely fatished witlr 
It^rd to theft! papers, until their progreis ‘and tranfmiffion has 
been Faithfully triced from the clofet of Lewis to the hands of 
the prtfeht poiTeflbr* The name of that perfon, tooi the public 
18 , entitled to require, as* wdl as the' means by which the edimr 
cox^red to obtain copies. The manner' in which her preface is 
^tten, implies an unwilling. confefTion, diat Jbs has never fecn 
^e originals ; nor fliould we, indeed, have been liable to take it 
%0f granted, that a communication of fuch knportance would be 
i^de to a foreign refugee authorefs, whofe reputation in het own 
couiMfry has fcarcely reached beyond die cuftotners of the eirculat- 
libraries. From all thefe confiderations, we domot hefitate tO' 
iby, riiaf the letters, at prefent before us^, as maiiuforipts of Lewis> 
appear without any external evidence of that allegation,, and with- 
out a iingle circumftance in the manner of publication, that, inv 
dependeimy of the letters thcmfelves, can infpire confidence in 
tfaar authenticity.. 

• Nbiwithftanding diis^ diflarisfafiibn vriiAt the manner in which 
‘^libuy are introduced to the public,, we (hall venture^ wiUiout any 
oonfeioufpeis of inconfiftency, to exprefs om perfuafion,. that the 
kttei^ at Icaft moft of them, jrr genuine. We ewe this belief 
to the impreiSons of kitewial evidence. Sn their general manner 
and turn of expreflibn, riiey bear a fuAcieht reiemblance to the 
writings which have long been known as the avowed or afeertain^ 
^ compofoions of Lewis ; while the fentiments that predominate, 
and give a charadber and confiftency to the correfpondence, ac- 
oqrd with dut benevolent, but unrefifting temper, which is a- 
feribed to the Kiqg by all who had opportunities of obferving 
him, and which is eftaUifhed by the uniform tenor of his c^- 
iSe (hows here all his amiable weaknofi^5» and bis many 
eftimable virtues. The plaiimels, too, of ^ difFion in molt of 
ibc letters, is altogether dificrent from the finery and flippancy that 
prevail among French writers of the pre^t fchool } and there 
•are matiy ^toudies of that juft pathos and' (Unified emotion, which 
^.ttttural only toa|yH94df>^h^ in the aaguilh of unmerited fuf- 
attuil lihe vmc^ of exlenial grandeur. To the wright of 
|||||b inicnial evidence, we do^ not chom to difgtufe that we have 
^mkt^ a iWc^ confinaatien, from' preemptions of a more in- 
dbe^ n4tur& We cannot bdeve, that the editor of the prefent 
m^fitarion ddfeoifd to any forgerv, by which the re- 
atu)^ of Levris die' Sixteenth woiild be tieightened, and his 
^ ; On file maintain^ throughout 
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•mind. A perfon may be capable of irrationajt ^ipfeding, incur* 
.able bigoOryi, who would not be guilty a diredt fabricatioiiii 
and a fanatic, .wtbo has taken up the .trade of though 

Slot likely tp ixwem proofs deftruAive of the finrbutite creed, might 

! ret find It convenient to. gratify the curiofity » of the public, re* 
erving a happy felf-juftification in the idea of repetting all this 
evidence, by ihe force of an eloquent and Ingenious commentary. 
Our application of this prefumption to ^he prefent inftitnce may 
at firft he fafpef^ed of harfhnels^ by fome courteous and tonde 
readers, perhaps, will he deemed ungallant. fitSt, inan'omaidlt 
againft generofity, and all humane leelings, we cannot perinft 
tliat confideration of fex, which aggravates the delinquencyi^ to 
foften the |Minilhment. Nor will our feverity appear extreme to 
any, who lhall labour, as we have painfully done, through the 
large portion of thefe volumes, of wmch Mifs Williams claims 
demerit. 


Our readers muft .be anxious to perufe fome of the letters*; and 
we are no lets impatient to quit, for fuch interefiing ohjeds, the 
trkfome and humiliating taik of expofing impofture, and chaftif* 
ing conceited dullnefs. £ut no part of our duty may be difpenfed 
with. The (three volumes, now in our hands, furmfli a moft re- 


preheiifible ^cimen of whatt is called book-maldng. All dieori- 
;ginal matenak might have been contained in a very fmall volume^ 
but the article (fo it will he called in Paternofter-Row) is made 
sip by a iranflation of all the letters, and by a long commentary 
on each. The Ayle *of the tranflation, and the temper, as well 
as the materials of thc commentaiy, are defeffs of a dinerent kind^ 
which we ihall prefently notice. But this method of adulteiatii^ 
iheir wares, of afibrting unmerchantable commodities with t^ife 
of neceiTary demand, of making out a large bulk by a mixture of 
rubbtih, is an inqpofition pra^filcd upon the public oy the literary 


tradei'men, and ought to be rarefied,' if poflible, by literary po* 
lice« The tranilation is fuperuuous to thpfe, wh6 have accefs to 
the original; the original is ufdefs to thole, who muft remsfin 
content with a tranflation; and the commenury, we are fatitfed^ 
will not be perufed by either the one or other. For the at> 
commodation of the public, we bope^&me jbpokfeUer vi^Ul unde^ 
fal^ a comfk edition of the originals alcto. " 

We have fubmitted ,to compare the Jtranftuioh of Mifs Wil* 
liainSi ^ great many of the original letters ; and our opi* 
that* it is executed venr luadeqiiatclvv ond betravs fr&« 


aMtted4.dii uladfr«f a natural expreffioii, wbicli varies whh the 

ahoFX lifuajL plaioncfs^ wi|lii- 

. . O ^ 



f til m* 


4tt(-tteK|^^iiit»ti4fii$ty. or teftda««|», ve>prtl;for4Mi^^ tciiiry 
chilling nAAatiofi' of ‘Mis Hei^n Maria WiW 
KMMip In'* ktter of tlic 26. Augaft, r789i*I^«is.jM( doferlbed 
a concifen^t! of metaphor, the ftate of >h>9 -j^lie fbtAr 
iags ; * en ae me livaaht point k ^ onthoufiafme qui -a’eft elnf' 
•pare de toUs lea ordteaV^maia qui >00 fait que gfijir fur «mtf* 
wftead of whi^h tlta EngiKh reader ta to be fickened wtith * the 
ftt^rent of cnthofiafm which hurries on all the different orders of 
ihe ftate, but which only glido Mgkify aver tht.Jurfmce tf my 
ifMi The pi&urefque word torrent is an efpecial favoi^rice with 
ibis cpi^ilet'^of nov^eis, who has prefumed to rranfcribe. the for- 
TOWS of laft of the Bourbons : ‘ Sans moyens repreififsi * 
(he^^iamentS) at a more difaftrous period to the old Due de 
Poli^nac), ^ Sans moyens repreilifS) je fais feul tete a Torage; 
maiS'Cela peut-if durer long^tems r ^ which 4 s thus debafed, 
• without any means of reprejfion^ / Jlem alone the ^ovwy terrene ; 
but esn I long refift ? ’ Again^ ^ la tourmente TCvolutkmnaire a 
troubli toutes les tdtesp’ is rendered, ^ the revolutionary torrent 
lias dizzied every brain fwbich makes nonfenfe of a corteA 
image. la the eourfe of fome pleafing thoughts relative to tbt 
education of the Dauphin, PervU exclaimi) *. La gloire inilitaire 
toume la tete ; eh 1 quelle gloire, que celle qui reg^rde des flots 
de fang humain, ct ravage Tunivers * military glory, { we have 
it again) dizzies the brain ; and what fpecies of glory is that which 
roBf its eye over Vtxczmo of human blood,’ &c. The nioft eafy 
paflages are Toraetimes rendered wjth fuch flovcnly negligence, 
diat the yerj tone of the £ngli(h language is loft as much as the 
elegance of the priginaL Pf this, the following is a fulEcient 
fyccimenvc The fentence occurs in a letter to MaleQierbcs, which 
vreihall afterwards give at full length, 

Vons'balan^ateS’loBg-tems a ventr refpirer, a ma cour, nn air qui 
coovenait peu k la toacUante fimpHcit^ de vPs mseurs ; maia^ Turgot 
vous fiticntendte qa’Il ae popvait'pas, fans vous, opdrer un bien durable ; 
^%ou8 decida;et je Veo^n^i d’avantage. ’ VoL L p. 45^ : • 

<.Yoo long balanced, whether you ihould come,. and iKcatbe thcampf 
my. court, fo ill in fympshby.with the inicrefting iimpUcrxy of your foaatr 
Bfn# TOrgpt ip^de ypu pnderfl^udf that, without your aid# he cpuld 
operate no durable good s be determi^d : aad i efteeipied: hiin the 
Volt It ;p.;49t 


^hcrgennal cfaanAfr^ ^C/.ftanllation 1% that it is ipean- 
IpiHteral.- '*J||i^ai|iyfer^idkj»<4ei |>»n9a^,.^«and ‘ .rjbu^fttvbl^ 

muft be k4.^ia£c»io,a«|r^(a}i^i}' tlicy aim.ii^viKnpibSfl 
ifti^^aeby becau(fr«Mf not'Tery.>a 9 Aiid.|i bAt 
Jgig|aiM>fth«abatoE»^Bib^ii4i»9(ip^^ We>]Nbpi«n(bs>4wi 


<)^3* WtflkhHV 

bec^/ ind df * thqfe'pfinifes wh(r eaftlw*' "Si 

miicK for her acquaintance with' the language 'W hfcf ^r^ind 
country i fttirmore ptoOfa might be c<^lldfte<f m fliew^ thatfiie ia 
not yet naturalized to that of her rfdoptcd* rtptfWici -Fot in- 
ftance, * dc bonne heufe, ' is tranflated 5^^; ^ blanchtHeur,* 

• ni^hitewajher ; • * fapprodheihent, * which rs pfrd bV the Ifiitg i4 
allufion to a proje&ed coalitton or feconCilianOn 'of parties, "b^ 
comes in her veriion * approxima^on ; * the King faystb SfattfliblA 
bes, * vous'^tes, (t vous me permettez de k dire, ufi pen c^olfte 
dans rotre vertu,’ a delicate and complimentary replrodCh,b]f #hi<A 
he urges his requeft that the patriotic niinifter would dill reinatll 
in his fervic^-, but which the tranflator, with rare ignbfance! of 
language and of fenfe, converts into coarfe and abfurd at>ufe; 
^ you are, permit me to tell you, fomewhat an egotijt in your vi^uc.^ 

As (he has contrived, even under the'controul of an nrig^inal 
text, to patch on fo much unbecoming ornament, we may of 
courfe expe£t, in the free range of her own compofition, to ‘find 
her flaunting in all the colours and flowers that (he can colkd:. We 
have ‘ lights beaming from every point of the mental horizon,* 
and are told of * a phalanx difcipHned againft the eruption of 
refearch and philofophy. * Though we are once permitted to 

* look back through the ttoublous vifta of the revolution,* ytc we 

are from time to time reminded of * our regenerated days ; * one 
is apt indeed occafionally to forget them. In a lopg and fenfelcfs 
diflertation which fhe introduces, our readers will wonder why 
or how, on the politics of Virgil anil his ivory-gite, we arc in- 
formed that that poet ‘ fometimes threw out his republican foul 
athwart the cuirafled breaftplatc of the coUrtier;^ Befides thefe 
piftures, which arc evidently all her own, (he fihiflies fometlnies 
the (ketches that have been left imperfed ‘by , older mailers, 
Bofl'uet, for example, aild Burke. The Bilhop of Meaux hi‘^ de- 
clared^ with confiderable truth and much bigotry, that, riibderp 
infidelity was a deteitable (hoot from the fa wl (lock planted W thb 
(ixteenth century, by the leaders of the reformation : Mt wilt bi 
found,’ (fays Mifs Williams), • on a clofer examinariort',^0 hai^e 
been rather an offset from the myllerious and monftrotitf,fratik 
of papal abfurdity, ’ ‘ She is ftill more happy in kticither attehidt 
ofthc fame kind. \ ^ ; 

‘ It was at this period that the queen/ who,'" ‘♦ like a mbtnirrj^ 
ftar, had juft appeared on our horizon, ** (ml)orTow'thc elegant 
phrafeologybf the orator), * full of Jifei'aftd fplcndoitr, sintt fey*,* 
fiHind tHJtry beam rrfraSfedy •when Jbot ' fiftce 

or twice (he is fomewhat playful and li|htfoine in her com^off- 
THc exiled 4 yrahi*^f Syracafe' W^^ftmiHirly s 

Aid of fo»ebody to Csefary for the purpofe of lar- 

O4 



iqf tbere „waa no refemblaiicet ci^ f let uf beg, perdoo ^ 
^l^fliadeof Ciefar. * The.enoft ftciking.cffbfi of her gaiety is 
againft chemiftry, in a paiTagO /Wihicb equally difpiaya 
fcieoce and^ her finc-wrkio^ In a billet addrefled to La« 
yoifier^ the )Cing congratuljitef him bn a recent difeoyery^ and re* 
qiaefts him to repeat the experiment in .bis prefence : even this 
|)met is not fu6Fered to pads without a commcntayyi of which the 
IbUowing paflage jk only a part : , 

* The eaperunentit which this celebrated philofopher is here invited to 
nrepeat before the King and his family, form the hafis of the French fyf< 
iem of chqniftiy* But, although they met with the royal approbation, 
and fioce with the adherence of almoil the whole of the chemical world, 
this fyAem yet wants the fan^Uon of that illuftrious experimentSiiA who 
fiift laid the foundation on which this aerial fuperftruAure is reared. ’ 

* But leaving the fate of thefe ga/(fs to the impartial inveftigation of the 
icicnti&c world, who can help deploring that of M. ^voifier, and hear- 
ing a groan of execration againft his hideous murderers! ’ Vol. 1. p. 187. 

Throughout all thefe comments, we have the fame contempt 
of angUcifm as in the tranflation. have * imperturbability ’ 
again, and * demoralifation. * The flight to Varennes is always 
jlyled the ^ evaflon from Paris*’ We And ^hat * Tikigoi, 
the fpy of the court of France that Maurepas * gained the 
amhithfted afcendancy over the monarch ; ’ and that by fome 
other miniflers, the * reputation ’ of fomc old taxes * was duly 
fi^hilitaud* ’ Then we hear of .* a mind of no very elevated Ux* 
' iure^ * and of * the flight texture of mptal courage. ’ Lewis is cen* 
fared for having * treated geometricians and metaphyficians with 
’ And we are made to pronounce, if' we can, * a new 
if^pu^on of patriotifniy * * civil ddfruptums^ ’ < lugubrious images 
of the future, ’ and ^ much irreverential demur refpecting rights 
and privileges* ’ 

Hall of the firft volume is occupied, witli letters addreflfed by 
l^ia, in the earlieft years of his reign, to his diflFercut minil- 
tm t ^^beft of thefe mre to hlaklberbes, on yvhofc charader 
fie fee4IPalways have r^fed with unabated confidence and 
afiedionate admiration. This part of the correfpondence ^irows 
ibme light on the fucceffiye clmnges of adminiflration ; in all of 
^ wfaidi, though the King was fometimes neceintatcd to yield, , he 
an exdsQent jf^^gmetit of public affairs^ and appears to 
mve been by me jureff love of his people. Such of 

<diefe letters ^ were wr^dn to Malelherbes^ are rendered noorc 
fii^dy inteitftitig, by giyin^ us a view of objefls placed, as it 
under the firilr light and dawn of the llevolution. ^ Wc 
; to feel die gnidual Jbr^teiuag.'9f w'hicn has 

1 cnrcrcaft Ly^n ,at jhafrvV^rly 




Mift WilUam&V of 

with a fiiigulari^ of fentimeiits no lefs honeursMe to his patriot^ 
ifm than to his iagadty, Lewis feeins ready to tOvkre die hopei^ 
and the enthufkfm of enlightened refonndr8« while he trembles 
with foUcitude fot the unknown confequencOs 'of precipitate iiv« 
novation. From the 14th July ijSp^ and the ingloiWs eOiigra- 
tion of princes and couitiera which immediately followed ‘thi^t 
lOemoraUe acra» we trace all the feelings of the' 
varied from day to day, and as he has exprefledf 'diCIh,' Wittt 
no common powers of p!!thos, to his relations who had deferted 
him, to the revolutionary leaders, and to his friend (he pofleflfed^ 
but one) the aged and venerable Malefherbes. This journal of 
his protrafled forrows clofes with the letter in whidi he ac- 
cepts the heroic oiFer of that friend to appear with him ai 
bar of the Convention. The editor has fubjoined a few othCT 
letters, not found in the manufeript of the intended Fri^nch pub- 
hcadon, but confided to her (as (he fays) by indifputa^le autho* 
rity $ thefe, if genuine, prove that Breteuil condu£led his nqgo- 
ciations for foreign aid or mediation, under the fandbioii th$ 
King. The other papers, added to this colle£iion of letter^ 
are — Inftru£^ions addrefTed by Lewis to the perfon whom he had 
intrufted with the Dauphin's education ; detached maxims on 
mifcellaneous topics, fome original, fume extra£^ed \ and notes^ 
that were found in the handwriting of the King, on the margin 
of fevcral important ftate papers. Thefe laft will be deemed vsU 
luable, not only as illuftrative of his perfonal chara£ber, but be- 
caufe they are conneffed with the hiftory of fome great political 
tranfadions. The ftate papers, to which thefe remarks felat^ 
are^Turgot’s fcheme of municipalities, the manifefto of the 
French court in tlie American war, and Necker’s memoir 
provincial adminiftrations. 

We (hall now gratify our readers with a conlidcrable nun 4 >er 
of extra£fs *, beginning with the letters addrefied, m At year 
1776, to Malefherbes and Turgot. With refpeft to the firft oi 
thefe, it is proper to notice that the editor fpeaks pf its having 
been communicated to her by Malefherbes himfelf. ‘ , 

< a H* D£ MALESHERBES. 

' . I - • 

* 17 . JtvrU, 

« Je n’ai pu vous exprlmer aflTcx dans notre demter entsetlcQ, oiob 
cber Mal^flier DCS, tout le deplaifir que oa^it votre r^ftojutiqn hk^ 
prononc6e de voui ddmettre dc votre mjbiftese, Maintenaivt quf' j^ii 
r^fohi Bvec quelque mat ante fur cet objjet, je vais sou^oufiar^iqm 
cceur ; et je trasfineta mes idecs fur Ic papier, pour qufcllet«|ie 
pent point de ina m^nioire. 

• Entiour^ comme^ je le fois d’bonmies qiu bnf intdrit a fgairer iilif 

r inciiiiei, a rmpdbher que Fopinion pnblique.jie^^trienne moi, 

sft de la plus haute importauce pour la profpdnti. dc mon rSgne quo 

^ .... ■ Wfil 



t€)h» fe far qtielquer 

^i%q»iie*ia^n <lkoix» que Jt ptllfle ippefer teft < afiif§ de tnon deur, et 
jq^ infiittrtiftiit dc roea erretmi 4«B1lt}qtt^^ttea«y«Dt i^ixf ftir la def-* 
tMeinkirm^t quatr^iniUiooid'hottmn. ' ‘ * 

^ . 4 yt>uB dtiet* avec le £ige Maurfcpas, et Vintrdpftde 
l^^omiiie de mon royauime qui avex le plus dc titres a ma confianee 
6^ 9 pat &tre Batendre a not cnnemii commuqs que *Bott8 itea 

fjb'le point'de la perdra jorfque iHoua ne I’avez jamais plus mdrftde. 

* J^rfque MaurepM m’cut prcfent^ votre nom comme un ' de ceux 
qui etaient le plus farts pour donner du poids a mes projets de hseufai* 
4ince, j’etudiai qn (ilence votre vie publique et. priv^e.; et je vis que 
je feraU peqt'ptre plus heureux de vous offrir une grande^placci que 
vous de la recevoir. 


* Ma cdur des aides etatt, avaot votre premiere . prefidence* une» 
coiflspagnie afllz mal organif^e^ qui fe laiflait foudoyer par les financiera 
dont on'lui avail donne la furveiltance. Jamais un contrdleur genera)' 
se'lt trOUvait en oppojitton^ quand il lui prefentait des ^dits burfaux 
odieaz : Vous etes venu, mon cher MaTeihtrbes ; vous aveSs purg^ cc- 
corps der' taembres qui le d^lhonoraient ; ct» d’apVes fon inftitution pii- 
mitive, il eft ddvenue I’afyle de I’indigent et de I’opprimd. 

* La nattu^ vous avait ,iionnS une ame ; 'et vous l^avez' tranf- 

mHe a voCrc cout des aides : du rooins j^en juge par les retnoUtrances 
vigooreufes que vous loi avez di^^y et que j'ai placdes, dans ma 


fa&Uothdque cboiiic^ entre les Catilinaires de Ciceron et les Philippiques 
de Demo^benes. yt ne fits pas encore hicn fir qt^il foit utile de jettet^ 
dee^ maxlmes ft phiQofipbtques au trovers d*utte confitution monarcbique^ 
qpfe sqat de mecontens ont intcrit a premier : mais Vos remOntrances re- 
^traieot le bien^ public ; ellei m’eclairaieqt fur des ddfordres que ma 
cour et met miutftres confpiraieqt a iqe cacher ; et je ne les ai eon- 
fiddrdes que ce .point de vue. Alors, malgr6 quelques prindpet 
qui ne pouvalent avoir mon aflentimenty j’ai applaudi intdrieorement h 
votre couragqi et j*ai fenti que vous aviez des droits a ma recofilT 
naiflance. . 


* Koa entiT^eSy od Maurepas dtait en tiers pour nous juger tous 
dhuC ^outerent a mon eftime ; et je vous donnai le d^partemeat de ma 
maifbtty vacant par k dtoiffion de k Vrilliike. Vous bakn^&tes longer 
terns a vdiir relpi^r, k dia Cour, un air qui convenait peu a la toucbante 


iimplicitd de vos moeqrs^ miMi Tliigot vdus^fit eritendre qu’il ne pou- 
Gias>«oas» opd^.ubbien durable: il vous declda ; et je Tea 
ISunsi.'dkvanttge. ■ 

f commence UjStre inipiftkie'avec une vigueur qui ne conw 

t^riaitfnM.jme oj^ipes. Oii^e jpkignait des leStres de cachet dont 
«6tro difp6&tt au «gt*d db fes. favoirs t et vous atez refbfd 

jd^cg. ,ufage^ La Bsftilk j^r^ergeait de •prilbniiiers, qUt, 
pEMkitrs atindes de d^entibo, ignoraient quelqiiiisfoia^ tears cfimel | itt 
JsM iSKeeddad^ k Kbor^^amdeB bbasmot a qui ou nc reprodKii ^iie 
a ces rnffieuia^ki frfWf ct ti>ns les ceopabtarv^ 
ell tiogjiag^ *>• 

‘ Vous 




* Vou9 ayez entreprn Tcfermet titrfes 4an8 ma maifon militaire s 

mats .bieii' des gena ont con^u des alarmea ; devaia appri^bender aue la 
m^c^ntentament Vdtrainat de^ titxkbfes pafci^e a ceux de la' Ligue et 
de la Fronde ; et ^lora j’ai 6 t 6 oblige de renyoyer tdhlsXpItii 

betireux le. rtioment 'll cher a tnon caur^ oti, bantiilTant^ une ^ai'ne pdttipe, 
je ii’aurai plus d’autre malfon que les hommes de bieo^ tMs 

qui m'entourent, ct, pour garde, lea cocurs des Fran^aia.* ■ * ’ " 

C’eft dana bette circon (Vance ovageufe, mon cher Mali^flieHiea, que 
vaus me demande;ii votre rctraite ! Non, je nt voub Taocorderai : 
VOU8 etcs trop ndce^^aire a mon ferWcc : /t, qiiand 'vous atfrez Id cfette 
lettre en entier, je connais alTez votre ame feiifible, 'po'tir ■ croire*' qlib 
VOU8 cefTerez de me le demander. , ' 

‘ D’aillcurs, ce n’elV pas au moment que vous 6tes oblige de e^defr 
a«x ciiGoniUnoes, qii’il convient que vous donntez votre demiflton.' La 
poor voua croirait eu dirgrace } et cc niot, qaapd il a’agiD d’an.Ctij^ 
aiiffi rdcommandable que voue, ne doit jamiiis m’ccbapper. ^ ^ 

* Je vous attends demaln chez Maurepap. Couiptcz fur moq 
(pt fur mpD amitid. 

^ A M. TURGOT. 

* Ce 15 Avril^ >77^ >. 

< Votre adminlllration bienfalfante, mon cher Turgot^ vous ftlt 
hopoeur : die obtient i’approbation de tous les Fran^ais* Vos vuep 
grandes ct fages, le bien que vous op^rez, les ferviqes, que yous^n^ 
rendez, ne fauralent s’oublier: Us font graves dans ma m'cmpire^' ^ 
encpre plus dans mon cosur. Qnc cctte lettre folt pour vbus' un rd- 
moignage de la fatisfadlion de votre roi, et de votre ami. ‘ CkMtiiluez 
de faire Ic bonhcur des Frangais ; ct vous fcrez d’un roi qili ne 
veut ^e que ie pire de fes fiijets. J’ai lu votre m^moire : il.eft rempli 
de vues fages ct utUes ; mais je Grains que ce ne foit l& enobve le 
d'un bomme de bien. Nous le m^dftehons enfemble ^ et j^ut'4tre.qiil 
par cc moyen nous pourrons rcparcr bien des maux, et atUener d^ulit^ 
pbangcmens. Adieu. . ^ 

< A M. DE UA1.E8H1RBES. : < ’ .n:i 

> , * y^irfAiUis^ 2 

<.Turgot| mon cher Maleiherbes, ne convient plus a la place: 
fccupe : U ^ trap entier, m^me ^ans le bkn eroit 

^ee que je vstr, e’gf bun a rien, ditAl forcer m ^ranilpeuple 4 
/Xre beureuTis ht parjcmcnt, la noblej^^ Mnprcpas furtPUt.. 4 jui 
v^itablement, demandent fa retr$iUe 5 ^ je la 

¥o{$ pas pourquoi cet a£Ve de rigueur^mecefiaire a la, tranquUli^.f ubUqpqi 
cpMatpemit votre dAniffiqn ; .ypus ^flj/ies MJkof ,dc‘^ur^9ts , wU nqg 
Tafpirit^, de fan par^ere t vojm J^ tcs toldiant,. fans #et. A 

bie^ que voui ^ fcire ^^Qurd^huif twxr. de & 

rej^sUQfer ir ' * j - 

a,u mwiflerci nwq, <jier Id^lHerbes. 
n^ai^ enCQWji ft fjmJk J ^ vo^b^ lie;U darex to 

; . 
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. .. * A M. PK HMEtHEftHES. 

^ i ^ * V^ir/aiUet^ 7 il/oif I776, 

Votre obUInttim m^afli^e fi^giili«rement» ipoq cher MaleAiabct* 
SiXij^ ne quittait point Hcnrj IVt quand ce pniur avait befoin de fca 


^HinMCTcs* youB cicsy u vow me permcitcz oe le aire» un peu c 
jdans totre nertu. 

• Enfin vous voiilez votre retrake ; et je vous Taccorde. Voyages 
AooCf puiilque .vous aves befotn de voir d’autres coatrde^ que ceUe qui 
voiM regrette, et qne vous ppuvies rendre heureufe. 

« A votre letour, veoeB me voir, comme a Pordinairct et m’entre* 
lenir avec la meme intimitd. Mon vifiige» a oette epoque, ae fera pat 
plus change que mon coeur} ct n'ayaat que de Peftime Pun pour Pautre^ 
ooaa iPauront pat befoin de nous reconcilier. Louis. ’ 

^ In dide admirable letters, no 'tircumftance is more remark- 
fiMe, dum the accura^ with which the King appreciates the 
charaAer of Turgot. The enlightened principles and profound 
nriews of that illuftrious man, are acknowledged with unfeigned 
admiration } nor does Lewis appear to have been lefs qualified to 
compreh^d their extent, *than to difeern the difficulties of their 
immediate accompliihment. Ferfe£Uy difpofed to fecond his mi- 
nifter in all defigns of attainable reform, tie was better aware of 
i|}ipfe praQicsd maxims of innovadon, which, while they feem to 
jfjCter . the impatient benevolence of individuals, give ileadinefs 
^d maturity tp the real prqgrefs of political improvements. In 
ibis imoortaot art of accommodating abitra£i principles to fuch 
cijjrcumftances as cannot be coutrouledf^in the great legiflative 
^aknt of pompromiCng the perfection that is conceiveable, for the 
good which lies within our reach, the character of Turgot was 
ainqueftionably defective ; and the regret which Lewis* has ez- 
ftrefled on that a^poimtf was felt at the time by the moft en- 
&;fatened* friends of liberty in Britain as well as in France, and, 
after a mournful confirm'acion from experience, is now dill more 
keenly felt by fuch of their pofterity as inherit that generous fen^ 
lunent. In that number, notwkhftanding very anxious preten* 
fions, the editor of this publicadon can Icarcely be clafled. As 
the remei^ on dxfe letters, we have indeed fome tedious 
about 'I'ttfjgoc ; but his real merit, fhe has evidently no 
tP difcriniinate. It is entertaining enough to obferve this 
l^ualified panegyrift of did Iiitcndant of Lintoges, when (he 
occafion to mention ^ murder of Bdrthier, profefs her bn* 
nfidt belief IP the witchcraft of foreftalling and regrating. 

'Afibtliel'tCftm> written to Matefherbes altnoft iipon mt eve of 
the Revolndpn, is vertr curious. It difplays die confeiehtiems 
of the between his' fpecU&dvd 'Conviction 
^ 1^8, hfs Alarm af 


flC Taw r|»readin^ by mi^ftible contagion amon^ls 
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Unprepared for political "difcnffion by the habits of nadually dif^ 
fuied knowledge, that people had been.^e;ii:pofed fuddenly td the? 
allault of entnufiaftic and Indefatigable' demagogues, who, for 
the attainment of a noble end, fcrupled not td inflame all the 
violent and licentious paffions of the multitude. The prophetid 
touches, in which Lewis anticipates the difafters cheat awaited 
him and his beloved France, are rendered more afFe£bing by the 
confeflion, that there had been a period in bis own Urn when 
his candid mind was unable to withflanid the fedu£iive fpecula^ 
tions of Diderot and Roufleau. / 

< A M. or MALESHZaBBt. 

^ 15* Dec . 17S5. 

* J’aime et j’eftime lea hommesy mou cher Malelherfaica, qui, par det 
ouvragea utiles, prouvent qu’ils font un fage emploi de leurs lucnims ; 
naia je n’encouragerai jamais, par aticun bienfait particulier, ks produc- 
tions qui tendent a la demoralifation gen^rak. Voltaire^ Rouffleau^ 
Diderot, et leurs pareils, qui un injlant ont cbtenu man aJmration^ que j*ai 
ftt pnTer depuis, ont perverti la jeunefk qui lit avec imfle, et la clafTe 
la plus nombreufe dee hommes qui liknt fans reflexion. Sans doute, mon 
cher Maleflierbes, la liberte de la prtfie agrandit la fphere dea connaifTan- 
CCS humaines. Sans doute il eit a deiarer que kt gens de kures puifleat 
Rianifefter leurs penf^es fans licenciement d’une cenfure quelconque i 
mats ks homines font toujours 11 au dela du point ou la fageiTe demit ki 
arreter, qu’il faut non feukment une police ftv^re pour ks livree, maia 
cocore une fiirveillance adtive envers ceux qui font charges de ks ^sxami^ 
ner, pour que. ks mauvais livres ayent k moias de publicity poifibk. Je 
te kis, *toute inquifition eft odieufe : mais il kut un frein a la Ucenoe.a 
car, fans ce moyen, la religion et kt mceurs perdraient bkntot de leae 
pouvoir, et la puifTaoce royak de ee refpe^ dont elle doit etre toujomt 
environn^e. Nus phtlofophes modernes n’ont exalte les bienkits de k 
liberte, que pour jetter avec plus d’adrefTe dans ks efprits des fi^iacafMS 
de r^beilioOi. Prenons y garde : nout aurens peuUairc un d uom jv- 
procher un peu trap d' indulgence pour let philofopihet, et pour lettfa.O||^ 
nioQS. Je crains qu’ils ne f«$duifent la jeuneSc, et qu’ils ne prdpaaBaf; 

des troubks a cette generation qui lea protege. Les reiQoatraacca 
au clerg6 (bnt en partie fundees : je oa puis qu’applaudir a I4 prdvpy* 
ancc. V0U8 avez promis en mon oom, dans. I'aileiiibl^ du derg^ de 
pourfuivre ks mauvais livres, ks livres impies# Koua (iendrops aom 
promeflr, pareeque pbihfipbie trap, audacieu^e du JiicU a pM arritrf 
penfSe^ qo'dk corrompt la jeuneSe, et tend.a tout trouUerp et k toilt 
divifer. Louis,. 

We ihall introduce the two fallowing letters, without any par^ 
ticttlar explanation. They are deeply aiFe£ling, and vatfie a 
riety of emotions. But .we are diUrmkl by the fpedaclc, fo 
near us, of rubied greatnefs; and when oaV.count^Jhas bec^ 
doifen as ^e; Jaft refuge of misfortune, we will not violato Ae 
moft flicred of tlk laws of hofp^iklity, 

‘ • * Au 



fttf difir. 


* AU COM'TE D*ARtOIS. 

*^:JiO!ii FRSRcV 7. 1789. 

<5 * Vous vous plaignez ; ct votne lettrei ou le refpeft et I’amour fra- 
terad guident votre plume, contient dcs reproches que vous croyez fon- 
defi* V0U8 parlcz de courage^ de refinance aux projets des fadieux, de 

volont '6 Mon frere^ veus nicies fas roi ! Le ciel, eii ipe pla9ar4l 

fur le trohe, m’a donn 6 un cociir fenuble, les fentimens d’un bon pere. 
Tous les Frar9ais font mes enfans ; je fuis le pere conthiun de la grande 
famiUe confiee a mes foins. L’ingratltude, haine, armeut contre moi j 
mais les yeiix font obfcurcis ; les cfprits font egares ; la tourincnte re- 
volutionnaire a trouble toutes les tCtes. Le peuple croit s^iiitcreflcr a 
fa propre caufe ; et e’eft moi feiil que' j'aurais pii defendre. Je poun ais 
donner le fignal du ct>mbat 3 mais quel combat horrible ! et quelle vit> 
foire plus horrible encore ! Pouvez-vous creire que j’euffe triomphe, 
au moment ou tous los ordres de Petat fe reimiflaient, oii tout ce jjeuplc 
a’armait contre moi, ou toute I’annee oubliait fes fermens, Phonneur, et 
fon roi ? J’auraia donne, il eft vrai, le fignal clu carnage ; et des mil- 

Kers de Fran^aia aiiraieiil cte iinmolcs Mais vous direz' peut-etn*, 

le peuple a triom’jftie ; il vous a prouve par fes exces que fes fentimens 
n'etaient pas fi gcncrcux, qu’il ofait abufer de la vidoire, et poignar- 
der fon ennemi vjdticii. — Ah ! ne comptez-voiis pour rien le calme d’uu«' 
bonne confcience ? J'ai fait mon devoir ; at, tandis que raflallin eft do* 
cbH *6 par les remords, je puis dire haiitement, je ne fvis pas refponftible 
du fang verfe ; je n’ai point ordbnn^ le meurtre ; j'ai fauve des Franc;ais ; 
yai fauve ma famille, mes amis, tout mon peuple ; j’ai la confcitMice in- 
tiaie d^avoir feit le bien : mes ennomis out eu recours aux forfaits. 
Quel eft celui d'entre nous dont le fort eft le plus digne d*Cnvie ? Cef* 
fez, mon frere, ceflez de m'accufer : le terns, les circonftances, et mille 
caufes qu’il ferait trop long de detailler, ont fait les malheurs de la France* 
Jl efi trop cruel Je me les reprocher, C^eft fe joindre alors a mes ennemis^ 
Ct dechirer ce coeiir paternel. Mon frere, je me fuis facrifie pour mon 
peuple : foyez perfuadc que, ce premier devoir rempli, je faiirai ine**fa* 
crifier pour vous et pour les Fran^ais qui vous ont fuivi. Dqa votre e- 
loignement excite des murmures ; dej'a les fadieux fe promettent bien. 
de nous accufer, et de tirer parti de cette demarche, qu’ils appellent en 
ce moment ung fuitc, une confpii*ation, un attentat. Ces idees fe pro- 
pagent; ellcs produiront de funeftes refultats, fi la tranquillite n’eft point 
retablie ; fi votre rappel devient knpolliblc ; fi je neglige Foccafion fa- 
vorable de rapprlcr en France les Fr^ngais exiles volontaii'ement, et qui 

a j^ent s’empreffer d’obdir au vocu que jc me ferai alors un devoir de ma- 
after. Adieu, mon frere ! n'oubliez pas que je vous aixne, et que je 
m’accupe de j^ous. Louis. ’ 

* A Mi LE Comte d’ Artois. 

MON FRERE, z6 Morif 179 A. 

gentilshommes qui vous ont fuivi, ct qui pour nous onU ibsn-^ 
kur patriew plaignent ammment. Ils ont tout qillpF^pour 
l%cnncur, pour defendre le trone et FauteL (11 fie s’agit pas de favqir 
fi vous et eux avez fagement agi * fouveot je vous ai attrifte, en voua 

portant 
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portant mcs plaintes a ce fujet } Leur faciificie eft, d’autant* plu9 m^ri-' 
toire, quCy delaiftcSp exiles, pour ainfi dii^ dans le foods des proyinces; 
Ics bienfaits de la cour venaieiit raiment les cherclier^ et que »jieur pa* 
trimoinc n’en etait pas mains confacre a la defenfc de l^tat. Xies^ 
tilshommes fe plaignent qu’ils font maltrait^ par la haute npUefte, qui 
d'ai?ne a peine les regarder, et ne veut vuir cn eux que djss infdri^im. 
Cependant le devnuement de cette clade de la noblcfte me pa^ait 
d'clo^es. Qni.1 fut fon inter^t en eoibralLnt la caufc des prinpes 
exiles ? ’ll n*en fut paint pour elle ; et cependant die prend lea irmes, 
fe prepare au. combat, tandisque ceux qui feignent de les meprifer fern# 
blent i/avoir fui que pour fe fouftraire au dagger. Moii frere, aye* 
dc6 egards pour ces braves Fran 9 ai 8 , qui fe font devoues ; et ne fouffre^ 
pas qu’ils foient avilis. Dices leur, que loute ma nobUHe m’ell ch^re, 
et que je portc tons lea Frangaia dans mon cceur. Ah ! je ibuffre trpp 
de votre abfence, pour ne pas gemir dc cet exil qui me laifTe a l^ 
merci de mes ennemis, qui me fait envliager, pour ma nobleH^ et ley 
princes de mon fang, les plus grands malheurs. Oh ! cities /ouDent aux 
prangalsf malgte mon veeuf vimgre mts ordresy reunis fur les bords du 
Rhlriy que fai perdu tou*e efpvrance ; qu'il m'eft impoflible de terraliref 
I’hydre des difeordes, dc rcccjucilier les efprits, de ramener la paix in- 
tci'ieurc ; mats qir.y dans les grands dangers qui m*en*tHronnt:nty il me re/h 
encore tine rejourevy cells de fav^ir mourir^ Loui^.^ * , 

It is but a few days prior to the date of this laft letter, that we 
find Lewis addrefling a paper of inllrudtions to the tutor of his 
foil. On the moil important points of education, he appcajrs to 
have refledied witli julhicfs and good fenfe ; and he expreffes his 
fuggeftions with all the tendernefs of paternal folicitlidc. But 
this paper derives its chief interell from the contraft whiefi it 
prefents between the benevolent and ele\^tcd feelings of the writ- 
er, and his cruel fituation at the time it was compofed. SucK 
fentiments would command applaufe, were they to proceed from 
a Sovereign in the height of his popularity, elated with prof- 
perous fortune, and chcriflied by tlic admiration of his fubje£fs. 
But the unhappy Lewis was loudly and favagcly calumniated by 
the people, to whofe good he had devoted every wiQi $ and it was 
while furrounded with unrelenting fanatics or fanguinary aifaffins, 
ftruggling to divide the fpoils of his hereditary powciv th¥it he 
was anxLouily occupied to imprefs upon his * fon’s , heart the care 
of this very people. 

• Parlcz lui fouveiit de la gloire de fes ayeux ; et offrez lui, pour 
modMe de condiiite, Loiiia IX, prince religieux, avec des mocurs et de 
la. .v<3^rit6 ; Louis XII, qui ne veut point punir les conjures du due 
d'^Orleans, et qui re 9 oit des Fran 9 ai 8 le titrc de pere du peuple j du grani 
Henriy qui nouterit la ‘vilU de Paris qui VoutragCy et lui fait la guerre ; 
de Louis XIV, non lorfqu’il donne des loix a I’Europe, mais iorfqu’il 
pacific I’univers, et qu’il eft le protedeur des talens, des feiences, et 
Jes, beaux arts. * 


‘ SouveneZ’- 
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^ * Soovenez-^voiia de liii tnlMpiia qate c’eft l^qU’6n jeut tout^ qu’il 
wmA toe tra fobre de ion aatdritj. Lea loix Tbnt Ics colonnes dii 
|rtiia : fi on lea viole, lea peuples fe cvoient dcli^s de kurs engagemens. 
XflCi guenea >civile8 nous ont appfis que c’eft prefque toujours ceux qui 
gouvernenty qui par leurs fautea out fait repandre le fang humaio : le 
n>i jufte eft le bon roi* * 

< Que I’adulation n’annonce jamais Ics caprices de votre fleve : mon 
fill n’apprendra que trop t6t qu’il fera ifbre un jour de fatisfaire les ficns. 

* Exaltez a fes yeux lea vertus qui font les bons rois ; et que vos le- 
qons foient proportionn^es a fon intelligence. Helas ! il ne fera que 
tiop tentd a’imiter un jour ceux de fea ancdtres qui ne fyrent rccomman- 
dablea que par des exploits guerriera. ’ 

' * Apprenez lui avec F&^lon que les princes pacifiquea font les feula 
dont lea peuples confervent tm religieux fouvenir. Le premier devoir 
d*un prince eft de rendre fon peuple heureux : s’il fait 6tre rox, il faura 
toujours bien dcfendre ce peuple' et & couronnc. * 

Surely* thefe fentiments will, at no remote period, attach the 
fympathy of all mankind to the fortunes and charaSter of Lewis 
ibe Sixteenth. In the lift of princes, there is not another exam* 
pie of fttch genuine benevolence, of patriotifm fo warm and fo 
pureu Many fovereigns have greatly furpaflcd him in political 
cap^ity, feme have miplayed more compiehenfive and profound 
mem of legiflative reform^ but in paSionate afFefiion for his 
IfiAjefka, he had no fuperior, no equal. To be the father of all 
^ French, was a principle never abfent from his thoughts ; it 
the predominant feeling of his life; which, at the' age of 
diiftated the invitation of Malefherbes to his camnet ; 
and at die age of thirty-nine, upon the fcafibld, infpired the for- 
apveneis of his murderers. He had diligently read the hiftory of 
Sis conntxy, and felt a natural veneration for that long line of 
wceftors, in ^vhich he could number more than one patnot kthg ; 
imt it is to the virtues of Henry that we find him mod frequenUy 
sccurring with generous emotion ; to * the great Henry, who gave 
Jbread td Paris while it treated him with outrage;’ ai^d to the 
fjooi Sully, who felt (as the king has exprefled it in a letter to 
uie Due de Charon) ^ I’amour mevalcrefque pour toiis les Fran- 

J |ais.’ During convulfidns, in which, almoft from the firft, de- 
i|;ns were avowed againft his crowii, and which from die very 
wm fiained aflafiination and maftacre, the idea of fhed- 
^hg the blood of Frenchmen was regarded by Lewis as an im- 
jpsous parriiSde ; and we' fee him in thefe letters rejeding, witli 
mdignation and horror, all the propofals that were fuggefted -hy 
his courtiers and the princes of his family, for re-eftabli(hing royal 
anthority by fome deiperate effott of power. In the happier days 
precede the revolution^ he anxioiifly cherilhed a fpirit of 

tranquillity 
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tranquillity in the foreign relations of his kingdom ; for the cx>- 
ceptions which his reign offers to that fyftem, were a facrifice, to 
the maxims of his minillers and to public opinion, of his own 
love of peace; the mod important, perhaps, of all the virtues 
that a king can poffefs, — certainly the moft important under a con- 
ftitutional monarchy, fince an oppofite difpofition is fo difficult to 
be reftrained. But his love of the people (hone forth moft emi- 
nently in the difpofition which he manifefted, throughout his 
reign, to co-operate with difinterefted reformers, in the limitation 
of his own preiogative, and the enlargement of popular rights. 
Lewis the Sixteenth was a revolutionilt ; and his name will be 
added by pofterity to that memorable band of enthuftafts, who 
built their hope upon foundations unalterably folid, but attempted 
to realize the fupcrftruflure with incautious hafte ; who, looking 
forward upon the profpefts of the human race, faw, without il- 
lufion, wliat is difclofed by the light of philofophy, and is efta- 
biifhed in tJie laws of nature ; but, with a benevolence too fan* 
guine, grafped at poiTeflion prematurely, forgetting that the ar- 
rangements of nature are developed and pcrie£ted imperceptibly 
with the lapfe of ages. 

At a time when feme of thefe fet no limits to their zeal, and 
had unknowingly allbciated themfelvcs with anarchifts ready for 
every crime, Lewis wasn:alummated as infincere in his profeffions 
of attachment to national freedom. But every perfon, by whom 
the events of that period have been candidly confidered, has long 
ago acknowledged the falfchood, and even the abfurdity of that 
accufation ; though this Mifs Williams ftill, with cold-hearted pe- 
tulance, drives to urge it. Her underftanding muft be as impe- 
netrable bv the force of evidence and reafon, as (he feems devoid 
of all fympatliy or reverence for affli£led virtue. She can fored 
a fneer of d^ rifion, while (he treads upon the aihes of Lewis. 
This charge of infincerity is belied by every feature of his charac- 
ter, and by all the details of his condu^ : throughout his whole 
career, and in the melancholy feenes that clofed his life, he pre- 
ferved an entire confillency with the meafurcs he had purfued 
while in full poiTeffion of power. The real truth is, that tlie few 
deviations of his behaviour from what was clamoroufly de- 
manded by the leaders of the mob, are to be aferibed to the bad 
faith which was fo manifeft on their fide ; who had procured his 
acceptance of a conftitution which they never intended to retain, 
and were wholly occupied with fchemes of frelh innovation and 
farther dcftruClion. It would have been diftionourable to the cha- 
rafter of Lewis as a king, if he had made no efforts, how una- 
vailing foever, to reftore tranquillity ; and to his feelings as a man, 
if, in fuch circumftances of peril and of l^orror, he had made no 
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dRyrt^fer tlie perfonni fafctjr of his family. He would have been 
more rfian man, if lie had upheld an unlhaken fyllematic con-» 
fta'ticy, when, with no friend to counfel or to clicer him, fur- 
^ funded by treacherous advifers and implacable enemies^ he was 
engaged jn a competition for the favour of a fanatic mob, agaiiift 
nien who were rertrained by no princi[ilc and by no fyftem. 

It is poflible, that die monarch, might have averted (bme of 
thofe mileries which overwhelmed himrclf and his people, had he 
been endowed with more commanding talents for the condu£): of 
political affairs. Lewis was unqualified for enterprife ; he want- 
ed boldnefs 5 he was devoid of refources. liut to deferibe him 
as unequal to the difficulties in which he was involved, is only to 
^ny him t^* praife erf tranfeendent genius. In the calm fpecu- 
lative cxercile of his underlfanding upon the manners and tranf- 
aftlons of mankind, he has evinced no Inconiiderable powers of 
penetration. He was not often deceived in t!ie charaflers of the 
mCn who adled under his eye ; and from the affidiious fiudy of 
hiftory, he had acquired halcts of praclical and. candid judge-: 
ment. Nor ffiould it be ovcrk'oked, in cftimatiiig his unfitnels 
for the tremendous fituation in which lie w as placed, that the re- 
volution of France docs not difplay an inllance of a fingle cha- 
rafter, ill which a profound capacity, or even any remarkable de- 
gree of talent, for the direftion of ad’uirff^ n^y be feen in union 
with a pure and magnanimous patriotifin. Ihc greateft blen.ilh 
in the King’s undjrftanding, was his implicit fapcrlUtion : yet it 
mull be acknowit(ige(h that even this was quite untainted, by in- 
tolctance, while it w.is in harmony with all tlie otlier wcaknellcs, 
and all the ^ paffive graces,’ of Lis irr>ik lulhcptible temper. 

We fliall now' relVar.o c ur extracts. ’I’he. foiluwing Ltirr was 
written by Lewis, tc» the LuaLer who raoit ii. .uly rel’emblcd him, 
a few days after Ids return from Vaiemico- 

‘ A MOKSIteR. 

* 23. Juiiy ^ 1791* 

* 11 faut done encore que mon malheur pefe fur vous, et qiic voui 
foycz une nouvellc de la fai«Iite cai rru pourfuit. Lorfquc je 

cherchais iin afylc, Ic repos, ThcMiJieur, <L s Fr ’i je n’ai trouve 
fur incs pas que la un ah:indi*n cruvl, PauJact du crime, et la 

fatalile des cireuallai.ces, Hus d’clpt/u* dr ramener Ittf Frr.jx lis ; plus 
de jiiftification a efperer, dc liberie h obtenii, de bitn a f.riisr. de plcia 
grd, de nion propre rnouverrienr. 11 y a qucJques jour*:, que j’etais un 
,vairj faot.6m^de roi, le chef impuiilaiit c.’iui people tyrrm de foil roi, 
efdave de fes opprcfllnrs ; aujounFhui je paitage fe.s fers ; je fuis pri- 
fonnier dans moil pidaia ; je n^ai pas me ne le droit de me plalndre. 
Sgpsorc de ma famille eiitiere, inon ^poiife, ma fucur, ines eirfaus, gc- 
loin de moi : vous, mon f;ere, par le phis noble d^vouement 

irous dies coiidamiie a I’c'^il ; vdus voila daus le« lleux ou g^miffent 
' " ’ " ’ taat 
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tant de vl^lfmes que Phonneor uppvhk fur lea ftord^ du Rhin; mats q^e 
mon amour pour %ux, mes^rdres^ ou plutdt mes preiTantres irrvitatlpns^ 
rappdaieiit dans le fei'n de leifr trifte patrier ' lis ibnt'hialheurcux,' ditcfs 
vous ? oh ! dites leur que Louis^ que Teur roi, 'quHeor* pbre/’ que lep^ 
ami, eft plus mallieureux encore* Cette fuile» qui m’dtait fi ticcefTaire^ 
qui devait peut-^tre faire mon botiheur et celui* wi people,’ fera? le iiiiotif 
d’lmc accufation terrible. Je fuis menae^ : yenfenda les cris de 1ft 
haine. On parlc de m’interr6ger ! Non, jambis ! tout le terns 
me fcra permis dc me croire roi dc France, j'^vitfcrai tout ce qui'teni 
drait a rn’avilir. Oh ! mon frcre, efpcrotis un plus doux avemV : le 
Fran^'dis aimait fes rois : qu’al-je donc.fait pour ctre ha‘i, moi qui lea 
cii toLjjours port^s dans mon coeur ? Si j^avais etc uu Ndron, un Ti* 

here .Qn*un doux efpoir nous rede encore. Puiffe la premiere lettre' 

que je vous adtcfTcrai, vous apprendre que mon fort ed change. 

‘ Louis.* 

The aged aunts of die King had taken refuge in Italy, from, thp.‘ 
diftrefTos of the revolution. Several letters are addrelled to them, 
full of alu crlori. We cannot deny our readers the pleafure ofper- 
ufing one of them. 

< A MESDAMES. 

• 25. MarSf 1792. 

• Nous a vous fapportc avee peine, mes cliercs tantes, votre ^ioigne- 
ment ; mais il ccdit nccclfalre a votre tranquillite, et a votre bonheur < 
il n’en a pas moins fdllu, pour me priver dcs confolations que j’6tais f{ir 
de trouyer dans votre tendrefTc pour moi. Fixees dans la capitale da 
moiide Chretien, vous jouilTcz, dans tonte Icur purete, des bieiifaiu de 
la religion ; < ffrez, pour moi, au Roi dcs rois vos ardentes priires, que 
le CicT irrite s’appaife, qiiM rende a la France fes beaux jours, aux 
Frar.^ais la corifiance quhls me dofvent, et que du fein des difeordes le, 
boulieur renaine, Alors je dirai^ J^ai afTez vccu. 

* Vos dernieres lettres me fopt parvenues dix jours plus tard qu’a 
l^ordiuairc : e’eft unc fuitc du defordre qui cxiftc dans ks poftes. Lorf. 
que tout ell dcforgaiiifc, les currefpondances ne font pas plus fiirea qup 
la marclie des ^venemens. 

< Mes eu fans font languifTans : la reine- trouve la permamence de 1^ 
fantc dans fun ame, et moi dans ma refign^ipn aux d^ci'ets de la Pro« ‘ 
vidence. 

< Adieu, mes cheres tantes ! La diftance qui nous fepare n’a aucua 

droit fur ma tendre afFedion pour vous. < Louis. * 

This breathes all the feelings of domeftic tendernpfs. The fol^ 
lowing is in a different tone, and expreifes, with equal force, the 
firmnefs of perfonal dignity. It appears to have been fuggefted 
by a prb|)ofal firorti the GiroAdin adminiftrafioh,'* for fome aecifivfe 
tneftfiires againft that party who ftill profeffed a regard to Ae md- 
narchiia!, as well as to Ae other branches of the ne'V conftitu- 
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< AU MlNtSTAS aoLANII. 

* 31 . Mau 1791* 

* On pent m’^tonner ; mais on ne pent m’infpirer aucunc crainte, ct 

Biattnftr tnon a me par ce moyen. Je fain que le parti doi>t voua 
me Vantez le patriotifenet la pnilTancc, et la grande influence, efl capable 
4& tout oftr : mais je fais aufli que le parti qui lui eft oppofd efl plus 
fioBibreuXy morns exalt^ ; il fe compofe d*une majorite de gens de bien* 
qtii doivent enfln montrer de I’audace, et ufer dii courage de la vertiu 
Je fais que je puis fuccornber ; que les m^chans font capable^ de tout, 
que le peuple ^gare croit ^ leur patriotifine, a leur dctint^reiTement i 
mais, monfienr, j’ofe prddire que le iriomphe de ces gens la ne fera pas 
4}e longue dur^e. 8i je fuccombe, tls voudront partager tnes dcpouilIe& 
Ce partage amenera de funeiles diviflons : les gens de bien pemrront 
nlors rrfpirer iiii moment : c'cfl alors qu’ils rctrouveront leur courage : 
leur can fe eft juftc : ils trioinpheront ; les Fran^iis feront venges. Un 
.jour peut-etre ils daignerone juilifier naa meinoire. Monfleur, je ne ver- 
zai point ces geos la ; et jamais je ne pourrai tranfiger avec eux. Voila 
ma r^folution ; elle eft immuablc. Louis. ’ 

In the next letter, which we fliall quote, Lewis deferibes the 
circumftances of a public outrage to which he was fiibjefleJ. 

* A MONSIEUa. 

* 17 . Juillet^ * 79 ** 

* 11 faut, mon frere, vous donner une idee d*une feene bien fcanda- 
leufe. Je vous ai parU de certaines propofitioiis qui m’ont dte faites 
par deux partis, qui fouvent votent enfemble aux Jacobins. Ces hom- 
ines, qui le dctcllent cordialement, qui dejk paraifTent fe mefier les mia 
des autres, et qui fiuiront par fe faire une guerre a outrance, voudroient» 

ne faia pas trop pourquoi, me ranger fous leurs bannieres. Infenfible 
a leurs promefles, a leurs menaces, fourd a leurs invitations, j’ai con- 
ftamment re&fc de fervir leurs projets. Ils ont voulu me faire peur.. 
Vne deputation de I'aflemblee m’avait ete envoyce pour des objets im- 
portans. On a reufO a compofer cette deputation d’hommes exalt^s, 
4e ces . tgtes mal organises qui brufquent les convenances, et qui fe 
crisi^t les c^ux- des rois, et les ^tres libres par excellence, parce qu’ils 
ont de forts poumons, qu’ils requrent en partage le don des injures, et 
qu’ils ne favent jamais rcfpe£ler le malheur. 

La deputation eft introduite. Un certain Genfonne portait la parole. 
11 parle bien, m^me avec quelque moderation. Cependant des toumurea 
^ngulieres, des expreilions hazardees, defigurent fon difeours. J’ai re- 
poildu : j’ai fait parler Ic coeur k la place de I’efprit : j’ai oublie que 
j’dtait for; et je me fuis exprime avec ^jichife. 

* 1a ' reine €talt prefente. Un jeune homme a t^te ardente, I’air tree 
^Murdli, priiibla parole : il a ^mtnande la mine. * C’eft vous, Mar 

dame,^ x-t*il dk, * qui perdez le roi : ce font vos conieils : vous n’etaa 
entounfe que de royafiftes ; et vous eloignez les patriotes. ’ ^ reine a 

zepadtt avec dignity ; il a haufse les cpaules. Je voulais i^iaiier le 
qggllPt de'ce ceufeur udifereL XI a repris la parede atec duontcrie^ 
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«t a (iaigne m’afTurcr que j’^oU un brave hoinme^ tnaifi induit en erreur 
par des traitres, dcs ennemis de la patrie. Que repondre» pour defabu- 
fer cct bomme ? Garder le Alencc, adrelTcr la parole a I’orateur de ki 
d^putatioDy voila ma conduite. J'ai apper^u que plufieun des d^put^ 
pr'Tens partageaient le delire, appelloient oela du couragty «t applaudif*^ 
faient ce jeune audacieuxy que I’on m^aiTure fe jionuner M • • . • n de 
Th e- 

* J*a] raconte cette anecdote a plulieurs membrea du c6te droit. 

Ik m’ont alTure que le Icndemain, dans une dcs allees du jardiii dea 
FeuillantSy ce jeune depute- s’etait vante de fbn audace, et qu’il a’ctait 
cru le di]^e rival de Caton, parce qu'U avoit manqu«^ d'egards a une 
princefle. Voila quels font les homines qui pretendent gouverner la 
France. O mon frere» plaignez moi !— — Louis. ^ 

We approach now thofe horrors, which, in the hiftory of maft^ 
civilized or favage, have never been furpafled. During the night 
that fucceeded ue loth of Auguft, the Royal family were thrull 
into a wretched apartment, adjoining to the hall of the AfTembly. 
Next morning, the King addreffed this note to tlie Prefident. 

* A M. VERGNlAUDb 

‘ Monfieur le Prefident, 11. 1792» \0 Heuret du Matin* 

^ Dans le tumulte d’une fcance aufli orageufe, (i dcchirante pour ma 
feniibilite, fi outrageante pour hr dignity de la reprefentation nationale, 
jc penfe que le corps legiiflatif s’occupera des moyens de calmer Peffer* 
vefcence populaire. Je ne demande point juftice du mnd attentat qui 
m’a forc6 de v.enir avec ma famille me placer avec coimance fpus Pegide 
des delegu'/s du peuple. II y aurait trop de ooupablcs a.punir pour pen- 
fer qu’un grand exemple intimidat les pervers, Je waj qui eJJ fait 
foit ouhlie : que la faix rertaff des eendres du palais de mes pires / Je up 
croirai pas encore que le {acrifice ^gale la douleUr prolbnde que je reiTenf 
de la violation des loix, et de la fubveriion de l'ordx« public. 

* Les travaux de Pafiembl^ exigent qu’on me choifiirc un afile ou je 
puiiTe trouver la ffiretd de ma famille, et Jouir moi>m£me d^ua bien que 
I’univerfalit^ des Fran^ais attendeut de votre foHdtude. 

' • Louis/ 

On the fame day, he wrote to his brother. 

* A MOMSlBUa. 

* II. Aadtf 1792. 

Dans le fe in de P AJfemhlh Kationalc* 

< Le fang et le feu out tour-a-tour fignale Paffreufe joum^ d'hier* 
mon cher irere. Contraint de quitter mon palais avec ma famille, de 
chercher un afile au milieu de mes plus cruels ennemis, c’elt fous leurs 
yeux m^me que je vous trace, peut-ctre pour la denriere fois, mon af^ 
freufe pofition. Francois premier, dans une circonftance perilleufe, 
cpririt, * tout eft perdu, hors Phonneur : * mot, je n'ai plus d’autf^ 
e^poir que dans la juftke de Dieu, dans la piiret^ des intentions bier- 
^jufantes que je n’ai jamais cefse d’avoir pour les Fran^ais* Si je fue* 
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comk^ emme tout porte a k crotre^ ftmvenez^vous d^imiter Henry IVm feii^ 
dant ie J*ege de Paris ^ ft Louis XII* lorfqu*il monta fur k trout. 

* Adieu ! mon ccEur eft opprefse : tout ce que je rois) tout ce que 

j’ente^y eft fait pour m’affligen • J^igirore • quand et comment je f out- 
rai defonnais yous ecrize. • Louis. * 

T>^o days aftcf; juft as he was about to be configned to the 
cuftody of Santerrc in the Temple, he addrefl'ed another letter to 
this brother, which he iritrufled, concealed in a piece of bread, 
to a friend who did not quit him till tlie lafl: moment. As he de- 
livered it into his hands, he is fald to have flicd a tear : Vc’cil un 
eternal adiea ’ (he faid) * quo j’adrefle a. mon frere. * But tlie per- 
fon'who undertook this lervice, was atrelled upon the frontiers \ 
and the paper was depofited among the archives of the commune, 
wiiere it remained till after the deltruftioa of Robefpierre. 

‘ Paris t ce 12 . AoCt^ * 792 , 7 heures du matin. 

• Mon frere, je. ne fuis plus roi. Le cri public vous fera connaitre 

la plus cruclle cataftrophe . Jc fuis le plus iufortunc des epoux et 
dcs' phres ! . . . . Je fuis viftime de ma hontc, de la crainte, de IVfpc- 
rance. CVft un myftcre iiiconcevablo d^iniquitc. On m’a tout ravi ; . 
on a maffacre niesJidMcs fiijets. On -in’a entraine par rufe loin dc rnon 
palais ; et Ton m^accufc \ Me voila captif ; ou me trainc en prifon. La 
reine, m(^8 enfans, Madame Elifilxftli,' partagent mon irifte foil, Jc 
n’(?n puis plus dofit^^ ! je fuis un objet odieux aux yeiix dcs Fran^ais 
pre Venus Voila de' coup Ic "plus cruel a fiippcrter. M6n frere, 
bientdt jo * ne .fefui plus. Songez’ a Venger iha mtinoirc, en publiaut 
cotlibien j’aimais ce-peupfe higfat. ’Uir jour fappelcz lui fes torts, ct 
dites lui que je lUi -ai pardoiinc. . AditJu,' rngn frere, pour la deruicrc 
fens! ' * ' - ’ Louis.* 

None of bur readers have forgotten the letter^ in whifih 
Mali&flieTbes, from his retirement, and at the age of eighty, inti- 
mated to tlie Prefldent of tlie Convention,' ’that, having been twice 
called to the council o£*him -who was then his Mailer, at a time 
wli^ the Htliation was onvietl ‘by .all, he felt himfelf bound to 
the dame fervdee.-now that it ^as regarded as dangerous. 
Lewis wrote to Maleflierbes; from his prifon. 

^ < A M. DE MALESHERBES. 

* Du Temple. 

‘ Je n’ai point de tenues, moivcher Mslelhcibes, pour vous exprimer 
ma fenfibit tc p^ur votre fubJime devoucinent. Vous avez 6t6 au dtvant 
de^^mes ; votre main o6logenaire s’eft etendue vert moi pour me 
repouiTef de IVchafauu ; et, fi j’avdis encore mon trdne, je dbvtais lie 
part-iger .av'^civcms, pour me rendretdigne -de la mokie qui m*cn reftei 
^ Mais ji: u’ai que des ebaines, que vous rendez plus legbies en IM 
M^aFit. , Je. yous^renvoye »tt del et k TOtre ptopre cout; 
mir lieu de recompeiKe, . ~ ^ 
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* Jc nc me fais pas illufion fur nAn fort. L&s ingrats qui 

tr6ne ne s’arrSteront pas au milieu de leur carriere : ifa auraient trop Sl * 
rou|rir de voir fans celTe fous Icurs yeux leur vijStinie.' Jlfr fubihu' !e wtt 
de Charles Premier ; ct mon fang coulcra, pour iqe punif de n'en avoir 
jamais verte. ' - 

‘ Mais ne ferait-il pas polBble d’ennbblir rties .dernim • moment f 
L'aireinbl 'e nationale renferme dans fqn fun les dcvaftateura de itta mo- : 
narcliie, mes d^noiiciateurs, mes jugcs, et probablement ihes bourreaua i ^ 
On n’c'cljire pas dc pareils hommes ; on ne les rend pas Julies ; on peut 
encore moms ]<.\s atU-iulrir : ne vaudrait-t-il pas mieux mettre quelque ' 
iierf daps ma d 'fcrife, dont la faiblelTe uicme ne me fauvera pas ? J’ima,* . 
gi.if* qii'il fandrait I'adivfror, non a la convention, mais a la France! en- • 
ticre, qiii ju-rr^ait mes juges, et lac rendrait, dans le coeur de mes peu- - 
pies, line ;'>hcL' que je Ji'ai jamais nicrite de perdre. Alofs mon r 61 e a 
moi fe horaeniit a ni; point reconiiaitre la competence du tribunal oii la . 
force me ferait comparaitre. Je gardcrais un filcnce plein de dignite ; . 
et, cn me condamnanf, les hommes qui fe difent mes juges, ne feraient 
plus que mevS alTalilns. 

* All reilo, vous etes, mon cher Malelhcrbes, ainii que Tronchet qui 
partage votre devoieujient, plus cclaire que moi : pefez dans votre fagelTe 
mes raifons ot le*^ rotres ; je fouferis aveuglement h tout pe que vouil 
ferez. SI vous afllircz c»-*tte vie, je la conferverai pour vous faire reffou- 
venir de votre bieufait : fi on nous la ravit, nous nou^ retrouverons avec 
plus de charmes encore au f jour de Pimmortalite. 

* Signe, Louis,'* 

Will it be credited, that a woman — once a woman of England^ 
could be roufed to no Itronger language, by luch a cataftro^e of 
fuch a man, than to * lanitiit that hib country was not fpared the 
olTcnce of his death ? * We did once intend to have, irritated and 
difgulled our readcrj with fome Ipccimcns of her remarks on the 
letters that we have cxtra£led. But we re'fpeft their feelings. 
At the prefent moment, we willingly fpare fuch a viojence to 
our own. When the tragic fpe£lacle clofes, it is moft pleating 
to leave the feene altogether j to repofe upon our forrow, undi- 
fturbed by coarfer pbjeds ; and indulge the bell emotions of na- 
ture, unfhocked by any rccollcdlion of the prejudiced and 
feeling portion of mankind. 


Art. XVI 1 1 . Remarks on Currency and Commerce^ By John Wheatley, 
Efquire. Bvo. pp. 262. London. . Cadell 5 c Davies. 1805. 

*^uis work, Mr Wheatley informs us, was undertaken tp elu- 
cldate the principles of national wealth ; which, notwith* 
(landing the Inquiry of Pr Smith, arc (lill, it feems, very im-* 
p,erfe£lly underftood. We may add, that it appears to have, 
originated in none of thofc party motives, or other temporary^ 
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Yiewft, yfhich give rife to the greater number of pamphlets pub- 
lifted upon topics connected with national policy The cotiiluA 
of the work, as well as its fubje^, is purely fpeculatiye ; and it 
18 delivered to the public, we are told, rather as the. prufpeAus 
of a larger book, than as a feparate treatife. 

Such being the defigii of this tra6f, and fo high its preten- 
fions^ nocwithftanding that diiEdcnce v.'hich has di61ated the 
him about a future work, our attention is naturally dirctled 
to examine whether any thing is performed by Mr Wheatley 
to juftify his hopes of eiFe<^ing thofe reforms in political 
oeconomy which the celebrated writings of Smith, Hume, and 
the French eeconomifts, have failed to accomplilh. We will 
venture to predift, that after our readers lhall have confi- 
dered the abftra^f which we purpofe to fubmit, they will par- 
ticipate in oiir difappointment, and agree with us in awarding 
to Mr Wheatley V errors and inaccuracies alone the praife of ori- 
ginality'. The general chara£fccr of the w»ork, indeed, is eafily 
given. Our author has learned the language, and treafured up 
tlic rcfults of thofe inveftigatjons w»hicb, during the laft fifty 
years, hiivc effcfled fo great an improvement in political fcience; 
but he has failed in forming to himftif diftindl views of the 
principles upon which thefe new and enlightened docSlrines de- 
pend. and has hot always followed out the line that feparates 
them from the errors to which tbey fucceeded. He has con- 
ceived, that, in order to recommend thefe improvements to 
pVa£lical ftatefmen, nothing more than a new deferiprion of 
tfiem is required ; and, for the purpofe of varying the light in 
which they ftould be viewed, be has partially involved them in 
obfeurity. His work is thu» a mixture of linqucflion^tle con- 
ciufions, and falfe or doubtful demonfirations. In fc far as it 
expofes thofe errors of the mercantile fyftem, which w^ere cTe- 
monflrated by Smith, its reafoning is irrefifiible ; but the other 
departments enibrace' conclufions as full of error as any which 
that fyftem prtfents. The manner, too, in which the moil re- 
ceived dodlrincs arc delivered, favours of a confidence in their 
originali'tjiiMften bordering upon the ludicrous, and leads .us 
coiiftantl^o imagine that Mr Wheatley forgets the very exift- 
ence of ^e works from 'whence he derived his inftruftion. He 
attacks the errors of t)ie mercantile theory, as if no one but 
him^f had ever doubted of its truth ; and propofts the very 
priifl^les upwn which all well informed men have long ago 
Ttje£ied it, in the fame language of difeovery that might have 
been had no fuch writers as Hume or Smith ever exilted. 
'^Hi^^hile the introduflion of each fucceediog fubje£l pro^ 
fome novelty, and the deception is kept up by the occur* 
jpBpc of topics liot immediately perceived to be crroneou8» a 
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little attention is always fufficient to ^erelope the charafteritli^.* 
feature of the work — a mixture of unfounded with unqueftion-' 
able tenets i of errors, which are never likely to gain ground, 
with propofitions which in the prefent ftate of the fcience may 
be reckoned truifms ; of doctrines true, but old, witli reafoningt 
in their fupport, as erroneous as tht y are novel and unnecelTary* 
The meritorious parts of this tra£l vve lhall with plcafure fpecify 
as w'e proceed in fuch an examination of it as may be neceflary 
to juftify thefe general ftridurcs, and to bring the fubje£t before 
oiir readers. 

' The Firfl chapter contains an expofition of the fundamental 
principles ifpon which our author grounds his objections to the 
leading dofirines of the niercantile theory. Tins theory, he 
remaiks, has not been attacked with fuIHcient fuccefs by Dr 
Smitii, in confequence of his omitting a minute exanaination 
of the properties of money. To inveftigate thefe, is Mr Wheat- 
ley’s prinnary objeCt; and he deferibes them in three propofitions 
—that an increafe of fpccie is an increafe of currency, and not 
of capital *, that an increafe of currency is not an increafe of 
wealth to a nation infulated from all commercial iiitercourfe 
with foreign Hates ; and that no country can ever accumulate a 
greater currency than will enable it to circulate its commodities, 
as nearly as poffible, at par with other nations, unlcfs the free- 
dom of mutual infcrcouife be obftru£ted by phyfical impediments, 
or by legal reftri£lions. 

Our readers will immediately perceive, that Mr Wheatley has 
pone a great deal farther than was neceflary, in order to refute 
the fundamental propofitions of the mercantile theory. This 
theory is not erroneous btcaufe it inculcates the utility of mo- 
ney, but becaufe it preferibes an excluflve preference for money. 
In order to refute fuch a dodlrine, it was not neceflary to prove 
that money forms no part of national wealth ^ but only chat 
money, like every other commodity, will be poflTefled by a people 
in proportion to their effeftive demand for it — their occaflons for 
ufing it, and their ability to purchafe it, Mr Wheatley’s third 
propofiiion, therefore, it accurately demondrated, was quite fuf- 
ficient to overthrow the tenets of thofe who maintain that the 
commercial policy of a nation (hould be dirc£ted to the multi- 
plication of the precious metals, rather than of any other com- 
modity. This demonilration is made up, partly of general re^. 
marks on the origin of that erroneous idea, almoH copied from 
the Wealth of Nations, (voi. L p. 431. & vol. IL p. 139 ), and 
partly of the arguments ufed by Mr Hume, in his celebrated 
eflay on the Balance of Trade. 

But to deny that an increafe of fpecie is an increafe of the 
national capital, waa not mpre unneceffary than incorrea. 
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Sfohey is a part of the capital of every nation. It is that part 
which is required for the diftribution of the other portions* 
The precious metals have a twofold ufe. l^ey either fupply 
tte materials of certain valuable manufa£lures, or they are 
coined and eitiployed as a medium of exchange. A greater 
quantity of bullion will never be accumulated in any country 
than the demands of the inhabitants of that country require, for 
their utcnfils and ornaments on the one' hand, and for perform- 
ing their exchanges on the other. If a greater quantity is turn- 
ed towards the plate manufacture, and there is a deficiency of coin, 
a portion of the plate w'ill be melted, and coined. If there is 
a fapcrabundance of coin, and a demand for plate, the coin will 
be melted and manufaflured ; and if there is both more money 
and more plate than the trade and the luxury of the fociety re- 
quires, bullion will be exported to purchaf- fomething that is in 
requeft. But this is exadlly the predicament in u'hrcb every 
other commodity is placed. If there is more unground corn in 
any country tlian the fuilenaoco of the cattle require?, and the 
inhabitants arc in w.int of bread, part of the grain wdl be 
ground to fupport tlicm. If there is a fupcrdhuiulance o? flour 
or meal, and a unnt of fodder, the cattle will be fed with the 
overplus of the ground corn ; and if both tlie grain and fodder 
are mv)re than fuiBcient in quantity, the o\erplu6 will be ex- 
ported, to buy f'ich commodities as the fociety may require. 
The incrcafe of buUiou, like the increafe of grain, is an augmen- 
tation of capitaL Both are valuable commodities. The one is 
iteceiTary for fubfiflence, and is bcfidcs fubfervrent to the grati- 
fication of certain luxurious appetites; the other is required for 
traffic, and procures, alfo, certain luxurit-s of a peculiar kind. 
Were the wealth of a nation fudilenly increafed, either by tho-ac- 
q^ilition of grain or of bullion, and were it at the fame time cut 
from all connexion with other dates, an extravagant ufe would 
be occafioiied, in the one cafe, of provifions ; in the orhi’r, of 
ornarfients and plate : and if -the acquifition were fo great that 
the nation had more than it could in any way ihake ufe cf, a 
ponion would be entirely loft, in the one cafe, of grain, which 
would be left to rot', in the othet, of inoney, which would 
circulate, or be manufacture, in urincccflary profufion. The 
abundance of grain would, indeed, produce much better cffi-£ls . 
tlian chat oftullion, becaufe it forms the chief neceflary of life ; 
bjut the fuperabundance of both would be equally ufelefs, bccaufe 
the fUrplus of a ncc^ flary artick is as ufelefs as the furplus of a 
Itixury or convcnicifce. 

It is evidently abfurd, then, to fay, that Ipecie does not form a 
part of the national capital* It forips a modi valuable portion^ 
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of the weahh of every commercial countryi cff every fcfciety kf' 
which exchanges are carried on, and luxuries efteemed. The 
inefeafe of fp'ecie^ too, is in itfclf clcatly the increxfe of wealthy 
while the number of exchanges, or the taftes of mankind, re-^ 
quire it; and if the incteafe outftrips the demand aridng from 
thefe caufes, ftill the overplus is, iti every fenfe of the word^ 
capital ; bccaufe it may be cafily exchanged for the commodW 
ties of other nations. The error of the mercantile theory coti^ 
fids in fuppofing that this part of national health is more valUa^ 
ble than the other parts, and that its augmentation deferves thtif 
peculiar care of government. It would have been juft as gmat 
an error to promote, by arbitrary regulations, the imporfatiqn of 
ifioTC ^rain or wool than the wants of the people require. A 
fnperfluity either of metals, or fubfiftence, or clothing, is eqUaU|^ 
ufelefs. 

But it is not a little Angular, that Mr Wheatley fhouM admitf 
the cafe of gold and filver mines to form an excejition to hi» 
general poGrion. Money, he obferves, is a medium of exchange^ 
for which an equivalent has been given, and no more than aft 
equivalent cain be received. It can tl>ereforc only circulate, not 
increafe, the produce and produftive llock of the commuiitty.* 
But the gold and filver ores are an original produce, for whicit 
IK) equivalent has been given ; which, though they may ber 
coined by government, will foon be exchanged, if fuperabund^ 
antj- for tire commodities of other nations, and which always 
afl'ord a clear gain, befides the expence of produfiiion. Now^ 
it is very evident, that the manner in which the precious metals 
are procured cannot poflibly afi'e6t this queflion. An cquivalleUC 
itiuft be given for them in every entfe, and in evety cafe a pfbfit* 
mull accrue from the purchafe. If they atre obtained by miniUg^ 
the equivalent is the cxpence of mining, including all the loffd^ 
which arile froni the numerous unfoccefsful fpeculafions of tha€ 
kind. If they arc obtained by commerce, the equivalent is thd 
goods which purchafe them. The capital employed in ihining is 
replaced with a fmall profit ; and the carpital employed in import-* 
lUg' bullion is alfo replaced with a profit. In which Way fbCver 
nation obtains the precious metals, it gains all that convenience^ 
or gratification which their ufe xfiFbrds to coUimCrct ot taftd* 
The precious metslls, indeed, when ufed as coin, diffitifautc the 
ftock of the community, without direftly increaflng its quantity; 
The pfroftt that arifes from the ufe of them is nevcrthelcfs as cer- 
tain as that which arifes from any other branch of the circulating 
capttali or from the fixed capital, to which it bears, as Dr Smith 
has remarked, a ftrikiiig refemWance in fevers refped^. We 
have iofifted et greatet tength on thefe erroneous views of Mr 
* Wheatley, 
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Wheatley, bccaufc they border very nearly upon the funda* 
mental principles of the ceconotniftsi and have probably been 
introduced into his fpeculations from fome indiftin£i conception 
of (that ingenious theory. It is fair, however, to remark, that 
though ;hey frequently recur in the courfe of his fubfequent 
jreafonings, they afie<^ the language more than the fubftance 
of his ftateruents, which, in fo far as they are levelled at the 
main errors of the mercantile fyftem, do not materially de- 
pend op the portiop '^of error mingled with his preliminary 
Views. 

In the Second chapter, our author difeufles, at confiderable 
length, the theory of the balance of trade. That theory, he 
obferyes, i$ founded upon the poGtion, that a nation can only 
he enriched by the excefs of its exports above its imports, which 
muft be received in money. Unlefs the money thus acquired 
Aali be retained, it might as well not have been imported ; and 
if the money is reexported for other commodities, thefe might as 
yvell have been procured, in t^e Grll inftance, by an exchange 
bf the goods fold fo procure the money. The detention of the 
money, on the othejr hand, is impoflible, withpiit an entire in- 
fulation of the community from all commercial intercourfe ; 
nnd, even if it could be eife^led, the community would lofe 
exadly the value of the goods previoufly exported tp piircbafe 
. it. The theory of the balance of trade is therefore proved to 
be abfurd, by a reference to the principles laid down in the firft 
chapter. ‘ ' 

In all this, there is more of lndiftin£lneG; and repetition, than of 
error. It is true that more money cannot be permanently retained 
than the wanu of the coimnunity require : But this was proved 
before, and the proof of it was fufficient to overthrow the theory 
of a balance. It is incorrect to fay,* that unlefs the money is re- 
tained, the goods might as well have been fent at Gril to the 
inarket where the commodities in requeft arc fold. The com- 
inunity gains by the intervention of a circulating medium, which 
enables it to trade with countries where there is nq demand fof 
|ts own produce. It is (till more inaccurate to maintain that if a 
fttperfluity of money could be retained, the community would lofe 
the price which it had paid for the liiperfluous quantity. The 
price was itfelf a furplus, and had no more value than the ifurplus 
of fpecic. fioth the one furplus and the other, derived their value 
from there capability of being exchanged for commodities which 
are ufefuL Mr Wheatley would have faved himfelf much trouble* 
^ he had formed at firit a (teady view of the fundamental error. 
^ the mercantile fyftem, viz. tne exclujive preference which it 
^^ppcpeiTarily giyes to ^e commerce of the precious metals. 
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Having refuted the idea of a balance by referring to the dodrinea 
previoufly laid down, he now proceeds, after fome needlcfs re peti* 
tion of thofe dodf rincs, to explain, from the fads refpeding foreign 
exchange, the manner in which an equilibrium of money is always 
preierved. When two countries trade together, and the flatidard 
of their currency is the fame, tliat is, according to our author’s ac- 
ceptation of the words, when there is the fame relative proportion 
of currency in both, money only ferves as a meafure of equivalent 
cy, not as a medium of exchange. When the cur.e^icy of one 
country exceeds that of the other, more goods are imported than 
exported by the former \ its debts to the latter exceed its claims ; 
and the bills againil it, being more numerous than the demand fur 
them, fell at a difeount. For the fame re.ifon, the bills againft the 
creditor country bear a premium, their number falling Ihort of the 
demand. The dcpicciation of currency from abundance, is there- 
fore the caufc of that excefs of debts above claims, which occa- 
iions a remittance of bullion to the creditor country, and the pay- 
ment of a premium, in proportion to the expence, ri(k and profits 
of thip remittance. This is the only view of Mr Wheatley's ge- 
neral explanation, which we are able to collc£l from the long and 
coiifufed Itatement which he gives of the fubjeft. Some of his 
expreflions, indeed, we have not been able to comprehend* < The 
courfeof exchange,’ he fays, ^ is the expediei;t to which mankind 
have reforted for maintaining the purity of the common meafure 
of equivalency. ’ 

The excels of currency in any country is unquefiionably one caufe 
of what is called an unfavourable balance of trade. But iiiflead of 
being tire only caufc, or the ultimate fa£t, it is a much lefs general 
circumfiaxice than the excefs of debts above credits, which our 
author has deduced from it alone. A few obvious confiilcrations 
will render the indiftinftnefs of this view fufficicntly apparent. 

Money, like every other commodity, always follows the efFeftual 
demand for it. But fometimes the traders, whofe bufinefs it is to 
fupply the market with fpecie, import too much. The overplus 
will be reexported — that is, other goods to the amojpit of this 
overplus will be imported and before the fpecie which buys them 
is remitted, u debt is conftituted againll the importing country. 
The depreciation of fpecie front abundance, is therefore one 
.isaufe of the excefs of debts above claims ; but it is no more a 
caufe of this excefs, than the depreciation of any other exportable 
commodity, in confequcncc of an overftocked market \ and the 
equality of debts and claims will be reftored in all cafes alike, by 
the a£tuai exportation of the goods for which value has been re- 
ceived. If there is no demand for the bullion, or for the goods, in 
Ae foreign market, the balance will ren^ain againft the country 

which 
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^vfaich has iinported, and the bills expredhig its debt will eaiitinue 
to fell at a difcount : But this will happen, whether the cxce(fiv(f 
importation has arifen from the abundance of its currency, or from 
the length of credit which it obtains from other countries, and 
which civaWes it to receive fupplies before it fends out the equiva- 
lent. The equality of debts and claims will be reftored ; and the 
bills will become filcable at par, as foon as the goods, of what kind 
foever, are exported, for which the imports were obtained. Ex- 
change might iDe at par, while nothing but goods on one fide was 
given for money on the other; and the bills againft a nation might 
bear a premium, vi^hile it exported nothing but bullion, 'fhe dif- 
ference between the exports and imports, from whatever caufc 
it arifes, muft in every cafe conllitute the dificrcncc between the 
value of the bills of two nations trading together. 

Mr Wheatley, after fome Itatements of fact tending to illuf- 
trate the impoflibility of retaining a fuporabundant quantity of 
coin in any country engaged in foreign commerce, remarks, that 
at various periods during late years, the balance of trade has been 
unfavourable to England, notwithftanding the quantity of money 
coined, and the conftant excefs of exports above imports, accord- 
ing to the cullom-lioufe accounts. In order to explain this apparent 
Aifcrcpniicy, our author endeavours to prove that the excefs of ex- 
ports above imports is not a complete tefl: of a favourable balance 
of trade ; that the courfe of exchange is the only certain proof 
which wx have of fuch a balance ; and that the influx or efflux of 
money correfponds with the courfe of exchange. That the balance 
of export and import, as ilated in the cuftom-houfe books, affofds 
-no dccifive proof of the real balance of credit and debit, is a pro- 
pofition of -which few have entertained any doubts, Mr Hume 
and Dr Smith, indeed, pafs it over as unquellionable, without ad- 
ducing arguments in its favour. But if Mr Wheatley mcfhns to 
afiert, that there is any dilFerence between the real balance of 
exports and imports, and the balance of trade ; vre apprehend he 
is ufing a language hitherto unknown in the fpeculations of poli- 
tical ccconomy. If, by the courfe of exchange, too, he means the ap- 
parent rate, as he certainly muft, it is evident that he has omittetl 
one confideration of very material importance — the cfte£ls of an 
alteration of the purity of tlic currency, or, wliich is the fame thing, 
of the quantity or the crecHt of fuch part' of the currency aa 
cannot be exported when too much multiplied. Whenever, irom 
any exceflPor diferedit of this defcriptioii, the market price of bul- 
lion becomes greater than its mint price, an apparent fall in the 
courfe of foreign exchange muft take place, although the real ba- 
lance of trade may be at par, or favourable ; thtit is, the daiihs 
the nation may equal or exceed its debts. 

Proceeding 
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^ Proceeding upon thie fuppofitibn, that the exports of this coun« 
try have, at different times, been greater than its imports, while 
an unfavourable balance of trade was indicated by the courfe of 
exchange, our author attempts to reconcile the inconfiftency, by 
examining the ftate of foreign expenditure during thofe times. 
This, he obferves, could only abforb the money that would o- 
therwife have been imported, if a balance had been due. But it 
is, in faft, entirely tran failed by bills ; that is to fay> cither by 
the remittance of bills in favour of this country, obtained inftead of 
the balance due ; or by drafts againli this country, which conilitute 
a debt, if no balance is due. Now, as no balance can be due, 
according to our author, while the courfe of exchange continues 
below par, the foreign expenditure muft be defrayed by drafts 
upon this country, as indeed the public reports Rate it to have 
been i in other words, tlic amount of this expenditure, which 
docs not appear in the cuRom-houfe books, mufl be added to the 
imports ; and it is to meet this expence, that the excefs of ex- 
ports, otherwiie unaccounted for, has been made. In all this 
reafoning, c can difeover no inaccuracy. It is, indeed, fuffi- 
ciently ingenious and correft \ tending to exhibit, in a very clear 
point of view, a palpable deficiency in the cuftom-houfe returns, 
as meafurcs of the commercial balance ; and fupported by the of- 
ficial documents refpccTmg the public foreign expenditure, as well 
as by the faft of the fuddenly increafed exportation to Germany 
during the years of W’ar. ^ 

Bui, in the remainder of Mr Wheatley’s fpcculations upon 
Hie fame branch of his fubje£f, we meet with a remarkable 
degree of carekflhcfs and confufion. The foreign expendi- 
ture, he maintains, can never alter the ft.irdard of cuvrcncy \ 
that is, the relative proportion of moiny in the nation. But 
if the total balance of trade is unfavourable, the im]:ovts mult 
exceed tlic exports, according to Mr Wheatley’s own admiflion^ 
p. 73. Now, all that part of the imporfs, which is accounted for 
by the cuRom-houfe books, falls fliurt of the exports : therefore, 
the whole foreign expenditure, public and private, is juftly add- 
ed to the oftenlible impoits. But this avldirion renders the imports 
greater than the exports, fince the courfe of exchange, and the 
total balance, is unfavourable. Hence, it is evident, that the ba- 
lance is turned by that f. ri of the imports which the cuftom- 
houfe books do not account for, viz. by the foreign cxpeiiditure. 
If 

* By comparing the tonnage with ihc vAhie of the cargoes in the 
public returns for years of war, the increau'd txportalion will be fopnd 
to confift chiefly of the finer lunmifailurei, according 10 Dr Smith’s rq- 
marks, from which more illuflration of the lubjedi, might have been de- 
rived, than Mr Wheatley hd& thought proper to draw. 
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If the export, which, according to Mr Wheatley, is caufed by 
the foreign expenditure, were fufficient to balance that expendi- 
ture, the whole exports would be equal to the whole imports, and 
no debt would remain. The exiftcnce of the debt, or of the un- 
favourable exchange, is a complete proofi,that the amount of the 
foreign expenditure exceeds the difierence between the exports 
and the oftenf^blc imports. Mr Wheatley concludes, in general, 
(and the polition, fo far as we know, is entirely new), that a per- 
manent excels of the exports above the imports, of any nation^ 
can only be produced by foreign expenditure, and by the con- 
fumption of bullion ; but chiclly by tlie former of thefe caufes. 
Now, there is one very obvious, and much more conftant caufe of 
this excefs — the incrcafe of domeltic refources, and tl)e confe- 
quent demand for an augmentation of the circulating medium. 
This will not, indeed, raife the proportion between the precious 
metals and other commodities, higher in one country than in all 
the rcll w^lth which it trades ; but it n*uft operate in maintaining 
the proportion between the number of exchanges to be perform- 
ed, and the medium which performs them,— unlefs, in fo far as 
the fubftitution of a cheaper initrument of commerce may, to a 
certain extent, preclude the ncccllity of exporting a furplus, in 
Older to procure the precious metals. We cannot leave the two 
firft chapters of this trad, without remarking, that the refuta- 
tions of Sir James Stewart’s objections to Mr Hume’s arguments, 
given at the eiid of each, are extremely loofe, and would be quite 
unfatisfactory to any one predifpofed in favour of the mercantile 
fyftem. 

The object of tlic Third chapter, is to lay dot^m the true princi- 
ples of national wealth, as derived from commerce, in oppofition 
to the hypotht'ris of the balance of trade, refuted in tlic foregoing 
parts of the treatife. 

All dired foreign commerce, according to Mr Wheatley, is the 
exchange of equivalents , and no nation can be faid to gain any 
ucceffion to its wealth by fucli an operation. The merchants, 
who ad as tlie fadors in this intercourfe, receive a commiflion s 
but this, being ultimately paid by the country to which they be- 
long, and of which they circulate the prorluce, does not tend to 
increafe its opulence. The tranfit trade, our author conceives to 
be in a difFtrent predicament. l''hc nation which ads as an en- 
trepot to the commodities of foreign countries, receives the com- 
miifion froi^ foreigners, and gains fo much clear profit at their ex- 
pence. This profit ib, however, paid in produce, not in money i 
and forms, therefore, no acccflion of fptcie* 

‘ In whatever inftance, * fays he, ‘ a fUtc ts poflefTed of the tranfit' 
fnidei by forming an intermediate mart for foreign produce, whether it 

• unite 
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ttnite with its agency, the profits of the carrying trade^ as was fotmerly . 
the cafe with Holland, or whether it be a fimple entrep6ty as at prefent 
with Hamburgby it derives an acceffion of wealth from foreign nations 
proportiohate to the amount of the commiifion. The city of London 
poifeiles fome portion of tljjs tranlit trade, and has fome bafinefs as an 
intermediate agent ; .but, on account of our repugnance to the efUbhlh- 
meiit of free ports, the policy of which I Oi.dl hereafter confi^^ery ie 
forms, ill a much greater proportion, a dep6t for the dom^^fiic and co- 
lonial produce of Great Britain, than an entrepdt for foreign produce. 

‘ Though, therefore, the intermediate agency of an entrepot forma 
an exception to the general principle, that no profit be [is] attainable 
in the commercial interchanges of independent nations, yet it has no 
tendency to eflFi'£^ [afFct^^] the general qiieftion [Dropofiliot)], that a na- 
tion is enriched by the increafe of produce, and not by the accumula- 
tion of money. 

* If it may he efiahlifhed as a fundamental principle, that all Com- 
merce is an exchange of equivalrnth, it follows as a neceflary confe- 
quencr, that whatever tends to an increafe of equivalents, tmds to an 
increafe of opulence ; and that the commercial wealth of a nation fhould 
be efiimated by the whole value of its equivalents colleftively, and not 
by that portion only which returns an equivalent in bullion, which 
there is no poifibility of duainiiig, and which, when parted with, caa 
Only repurchafe the equivalent that bought it. * p. i lo. ii . 

Now, wc do not think that there is any thing in the mercantile 
fyftem more erroneous than this doftrine j and the error unfortu- 
nately extends to the very fundamental principles of commercial pro- 
fperity. Trade enriches a nation, by enabling it to exchange what 
it has no ufe for, agalnft what it (lands principally in need of ; and 
not by the profit or commillton that may be reallfed by its mer- 
chants. It is abfurd to fay that all trade is merely an exchange 
of equivalents : if this were the cafe, no exchange w*>uld ever 
takc place at all. '1 he exchange is always a gain to both parties, 
and each receives more than he gives away. In the cafe of an 
nbfolutc and proper furplus — that is, of fuch an o cefs of parti- 
cular commodities, as could in no way be ufed at home, there is 
a dire£l gain of the whole articles obtained in exchange^; and, in 
every cafe, there is a great gain to the nation, out of which the 
profits of the trader arc defrayed. If one country produced no 
corn, but railed twice as much cotton aS it had any ufe for, and 
another had a great fuperfluity of corn, but no materlaL for cloth- 
ing, it is evident, that a trade of barter between thofc two coun- 
tries would be in the higheft degree beneficial to both ; and 
would augment their real riches in an incalculable proportion — 
in a much higher proportion, and much more direftly, than if 
they were to applv themfelvcs to the tranfit trade, and carry their 
profits, inftead of their produce, to be exchanged for the(e mu- 
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tual ncceflaries. The cffcft 6 f this liartcr, too> would hot he 
confined to the exchange of the icxifting fuperfluity ; it would fti- 
mulate both countries to increafe their induftry> and enlai^ the 
quantity of their exchangeable produce. The one would cultivate 
its corn fields^ and the other its cotton plantations more eltenfive- 
]y ; and the population of both wc^ld tnereafe^ along with its a- 
hility to feed and clothe an additional number of ihhabitants. 
To th» fimpk cafe, all the conrtplicated operations of commerce arc 
ultithatcly reducible ; for all the advantages of trade centre in this, 
fl^at it enables us to get what we want, by giving what We have 
no Ule for, and ftimulates our indullry to increafe the quantity of 
foiit fuiplus, which is good for nothing, tnit for being exchanged 
a^inft fomethiiig elfe. ^ It is impoflrble, therefore, to commit a 
greater error than iMr Wheatley has done, in averting that all 
trade of exchai)g^ is abfolutely unprofitable, and that a real gain 
can only be mac£ by the tranfit trade. This fundamental error, 
l^owever, rui^ through the whole of the third chapter ; and to* 
Yards the conclunon, it is. defended by the example of the great- 
eft cpmniercial ftates, particularly Holland, Hamburgh, and the 
Italian republics $ all of which, fays our author, acquired their 
principal wealth by the profits of the tranfit trade, p. 165, 6 , 
7, fi. We will venture to aflert, that no part of the mercan- 
tile tliepry is pipire abhird^ than the peculiar favour with which 
Xt regards the canyiug trade, as a fpecial means of levying con- 
tributions upon foreigners. And the only diiTerence l>etween 
t)iU[ feature of the mercantile theory, and the pofitions.juft quot- 
^.£rom Mr Wheatley, is^ that he favours the carrying trade (of 
wluch the entrepot trade forms a branch), as a means of levymg 
^ofe contributions, not in the lhape of money, but .of goods 
'|Tie merchant who employs his ftopk in circuktipg the commo- 
dities of foreign nations, receives a profit from them ; but the ef- 
of this employmimt of ftock, is to replace two foreigu 
capitals } tp promote the induftry, and increafe the wealth of fo- 
i^eigners. Had he employed the fame ftock in ci'^ctilating the pro- 
4^ce of his own country, it would have yielded him quicker re» 
turns of pTpfit — would have promoted the induftry, and increafed 
t^e wealth of his countrymen. , Had he employed it in exchang- 
mg the produce of hjs country againil that of foreigners, it wouH 
ItiTl have yielded profit j and would have increafed the wealth of 
d|i|[Quntry more thsm the carrying trade can do— though lefs 
hqme trade. 

.. In every fort of foreign commerce, botli in the foreign trade 
qf confumption,,and in the carrying trade, the profits of the mcr- 
^ant come from the foreign eotintry, inafmuch as the ufe of fb- 
ConmiQdities enables ifie capitaiiit to <>btain.rcturtis.^ In the 
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{ordgn trade pf confumption, he receives his profit out of that 
JV^luable Aii^kis which his c^erattons hsrve added to the ftock of 
has. country, by procuring a ufeful for a fiiperfiuous portion of 
property. In the canying trade, his gains arife from the value 
which he has added ta me docks of foreign nations, by means 
either of Jiis capital alone, as in that carrying trade which em- 
pJoys .foreign veiTcds ; or ht his capital, and fome part of the fixpd 
flock of his own country, as in the entrepot trade, and in. that 
tarrying trade whicli employs no foreign veflels* The drreA 
augmentation of wealth, which his country receives in the fhape 
of his .prciit, is the fame in all thefe cafes. That much more 
important incrcafe of opulence, which it receives from the re- 
placing of Hock, is confined to the foreign trade of confump^ 
tipn, and the latter branch of the carrying trade •, but is, beyond 
all .comparifbn, greateft in the foreign trade of confumption. ' 
The example of thofe commercial nations, whofe wealth has 
been ptomoted by the tranfit trade, is of no moment in the 
prefent .difcuflion. Their attention was direflcd to that branch 
of traffic, from the extent of their capitals, and the peculiar 
circumdances of their fituation with refpe^ to other dates* 
I'hc acquifition of the carrying trade is, in faft, a certain con- 
Sequence of an overflowing capital, and a convenient maritime 
fituation. But it is an acquifition not to be defired, until every 
other channel of employment is full. Mr Wheatley appears to 
us ahnod equally inaccurate in liis general qbfervations upon the 
wealth of nations, as deduced from their exports. ' In order to 
edimate the comparative wealth of Great Britain and the Con- 
tinental dates, he thinks it fufficient to compare the total exports 
of Great Britain with the exports of thofe othfpr dates. It is 
unneedTary to remarkj that without exporting a fingle ton of 
goods, a nation may acquire .prodigious wealth ; arid that thd 
net revenue of a country engaged in foreign trade, cannot ^be 
calculated from its exports, any mote thari' froth any psirtictilar 
branch of its rfomcdic circuljatipn. « w 

The remaining part of fills ihaptcr we cpnGd^r as by far 
beft part'df Mr ^heatleyV whole treatife^’ It is bcciipi^S with 
remarks upon' the commerce erf Great Britain, whjch he divides 
into. tHrec branches—- fhe home ^trpde, the colpnial trsde^ 

•the tranfit .trade.’ ' We paniculaijly refpr qpr /caflf’rs to .^|iisfircr 
j^arts upon the Ead Indian cpipmerce, whiph jire, for .the' 
part, fngeqjous ^ and Ubcfal, ,apd which ;wc Vfifli.^hc npi 
w«h the y^y Ippfe apd ,dc<;Jamaipry allufions to 
pfovipici^l gpv{^Tnment .;pf iHpihe, .p. ;Thc errors of his 

gpngral.ppiniQiis CPReerniog .fehe: .tiinfit frsde> we have slrcady 
tisfccn the liberty ef .nptid fMis moxe minute and pra^ical 
• , obfcrvatioils 
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obfcihrations upon the benefits of a free-pon laur, are entirely 
unexceptionable. But we muft obfervCi before leaving this chap- 
ter, that there, is a great degree of inaccuracy in his divifion of 
the fubjeft. By honie trade, oiir author underftands the ex- 
change of domellic produce, or domeftic manufaftures, againft 
foreign produce or manufaflures. This is cxa£lly what all other 
•writers denominate a foreign trade. Purfuingthc erroneous idea 
formerly pointed out, heconfiders the extent of this traffic, and of 
the colonial furplus of imports, as the true tefts of national wealth; 
and omits altogether the mod important branch of traffic— 
the internal commerce of the country ; that of the country and . 
the towns ; that, in fhort, which all other writers have denorni- 
nated the home trade. Yet Mr Wheatley conficlers the colonial 
trade, which is in hCi a home trade, as a branch of foreign 
commerce — otherwife, he would fcarcely enumerate it as one 
of his three divifions ; and he bellows, at the fame time, un- 
bounded eulogium on the penetration of the late Infpeftor- 
Gcneral, for having difeovered that the imports from the colo- 
nies arc not like thofe from foreign nations, but are to be viewed 
as remittances, in fo far as they exceed the exports thither. It 
is inconfident, too, with all accuracy of principle to maintain, 
that this excefs of imports is the only gain which accrues from 
the colonial trade. The excefs is not a gain from the colony 
trade : it is a remittance of rent to the non-refident proprietors 
of colonial property, and of intered to the moneyed men' whofe 
capitals are lent upon colonial fecurities. The abolition of fome 
branches of the colonial monopoly might indeed augment this 
furplus, but Oor cxa£lly in the manner deferibed by Mr Wheatley. 

• If' j^fays he) • fome proportion of the produce now forced out to 
our colonies were diverted to an independent date, for an equivalent in 
foreign mcrchandife, and the fame quantity of colonial produed^ were 
notwithftanding imported, the nation would be enriched by the proper* 
tion dire£led to the continent for a foreign equivalent. If by a forced 
exportation of feven millions of produce to the Well Indies, we received 
only eight millions in return, which is the prefent ftatc of our trade, 
the nation gains ^ would gain] but one million by the bargain. But if, 
infiead of this we exported four millions out of the feven to the 

coatifient, to lx framed in an equivalent of foreign produce, and the 
mi&ionfi of frgar were rbceived, with the aid of only three millions 
froflk home, the nation would gain five millions by this trade, inftead of 
one. .1 no means of eilimating the proporfioo’ of fupply which 
the planter would draw from this .country, if he were at liberty to 
cboofe bis market ; but it is obvious, that the lefs exports be take 
[takes] from us, and the more produce he bring [bnngsj to us, the^ 
ipore he advances the ioterefts of his country ; and not by the moire" 
rake [takes] from us, and the lefs he bring [brings] to ns, as the 
Balance of Trade [Theory of a Baliwce of Trade] hM codcavoured to 
perfiisdeof,^. 

The 
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The great omiiBon of circumftances in this ftatement of the,, 
is too obvious to require, farther notice. 

Upon the whole view of thefe three chapters, which contain 
Mr Wheatley’s examination of the mercantile lyftem, and exhauil 
the main part of his defign, we have little heutation in giving it 
as our opinion, that he fliould not expe£t to convert one fupporter 
of the old theory, whom the copious and mallerly refutation of 
Dr Smith, and the luminous, though lefs corre£i arguments of 
Mr Hume (apparently more familiar to our author), have failed 
to undeceive. 

The remaining part of Mr Wheatley’s work does not require 
fo minute a confideration ; — the fubje^s which it difeufTes are more ^ 
concife, and the difeuffions tliemfelves more confiftent. This, 
however, is the department in M'hich we meet with the greateft 
portion of error ; and the general conclufions are here as un- 
founded as thofe of the former chapters were felf-evident. The 
two leading do£lrines of Mr Wheatley, in this part of his fpecu- 
lations, are, the rapid progrelTivc depreciation of currency, and the 
neceflity of a reformation in the paper circulation of Great Bri^ 
tarn. The fonner of thefe topics he has needlefsiy divided into 
two difeuiEons, feparated by the latter. We fhall offer a few 
remarks on both his theories, in tlie order juft now mentioned. 

I. It is well known to our fcientific readers, tliat Dr Smith 
made ufe of the average prices of grain, as the moft accurate 
meafure of the value of the precious metals at different periods. 
His reafons for juiopting thus ttandard, w'ere partly drawn from 
jiis peculiar habit of confidcriiig labour as the only meafure of 
value, and partly from thofe circumftances in the nature of grain, 
which render it of all commodities the moft conflantly exchanged, 
the moft frequently compared with money, the moft regularly de- 
manded at all times, and the moft univerfally ufed in all places«i 
The common opinion, that Elver had been finking in value, with 
more or lefs rapidity, ever fmee the Romans left Britain, wiis 
therefore examined by Dr Smith, and refuted, upon a compara- 
tive view of the money prices of grain. He endeavoured to Ihow, 
that, as the increafe of corn had outftripped the fupply of the* 
precious metals before the American mines were difeovered, the 
value of filver was rifing previous to that event tliat, fince the 
influx from thofe mines completely produced their elFeSs upon 
prices, the value of filver has again begun to rife, or, at leaft, 
is by no means failing ; — and that all the additions which conti- 
nually come from thence, are abforbed by newdy formed or im- 
proved communities ; confumed in mamifadlures \ loft during 
iKuifportation 5 or carried away to the market^ of 

Q 3 To 
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To the concldGons of BrBinith) Mr Wheatley, wbd doet- iot 
appear to have read die celebrated digreiiioit concerning the value - 
of jfihrer^ and who calls the adoption Of com, as a (landaidi ah 4/^ 
Jumptiw^ oppofes the table of prices drawn' Up by Sit Gedrgb 
Sbuckbutgh Evelyn, Urhich he terms a mailerly refutation, arid 
an acquifition highly honourable to the literature of the age. 
Upon the refults cf the tabic, ^ with regard to die conilant depre- 
ciation of currency fince the Norman conqueft, our author builds 
all his arguments. Without any helitutioii,^he draws the moil 
llartHng inferences \ and never uops a moment to inquire what 
may be the folidiiy of the document on which he has foVaided lo 
lofty a mafs of new do£tnne. 

money, fays he, is noW above 2; ptt cetrt. lefs valuable 
than it was at the end of the American war, a monied income 
or capital of 400I., has, fince that period, become worth iefs 
than three. A landlord may raife his itnt at the expiralfon of 
his leafes ; hot, in the mean time, his fortune h daily d^creaAng, 
in proportion to the length of the tenant’s bargain. Alt annui- 
tants in the public funds are becoming poorer ; the country no- 
minally ogives them the ftipulated hiiertlt, but in reality only 
fifteen (hiilings in the pound, if the money was inveiied twenty 
years ago, and not nine thillings, if it was inveded iat the begtn- 
niiig of the eighteenth century. I'bc fataries of officers ahre re- 
duced at the fame lamentable rate. The value of the capital lent 
to Government dimintflies in the fame proportion — a proportion 
which' is rapidly accelerating : But if Only the prefent rate Con- 
tinue, in half a century the whole national debt will be paid off, 
except one iUiUing in the pound. Againil the injudice of this 
method of liquidating our debts, Mr Wheatley inveighs with 
confiderable warmth ; and exprefles his hopes, that inilead oT 
continuing devoutly to wifli for this great confummation; the 
eyes of the public will be fo far opened, by rhe calculations of 
Sir G. Shuckburgh, that the fear of the debt being paid too foot: 
will alone be felt. 

^ Such, though fomewhat coiidenfed, ic the fubdance of the 
two chapters upon the depreciation of currency. 'I'hey are alto- 
gether compofed of corollaries to Sir G- Shuckbnrgh’s tStble ; and 
we conceive that the eafied way of quieting the fears uf thofe 
who may partake in our author’s apprehendons, and of expof- 
ing the radical fallacy of bis ingenious fyftem^ will be to exa- 
mine this t§ble. It has indeed excited much iefs notice than it 
deferves, if it is entitled to the fmallcd proportion of the obtifi- 
dence thus liberally bedowed by Mr Wheatley. 

Sir Shuckburgh publilhed his table, in the very VUhiablo 
pper which he communicated. tQ the Royal Society, upon the 
* ‘ . method^’ 
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metHods of afcettaining a ftafidard of v^ei^ts arid meafures. * Id 
this inquiry, the table forms a kind of digreilion \ it is cafuall;^ 
introduced ; it does not feem to be marked oy tl^e fatnc accuracy 
which diilineuifhes the main body of the paper; the document^ 
arc only rererred to in the moft general way 5 and, far from iip- 
pearing to have taken the general views which riiuft influence all 
ipcculations about the analyfis of price, he does not feem to be 
aware of the fcientiiic nature of his fubjed 5 he prefaces the table 
by an apology for deCcending below the dignify of' philofophy ; 
addreiTcs it to the hiftorian and antiquary ; and though he alludes 
to the writings of Smith and Steuarf, yet he apjfiears only to have? 
confulted them in order to pick up detached fums and dates. 

The firft column gives thofc years {that is, }'Mrs) from 
1050 to 1795, for which he has lifts of prices: the next gi^cs 
the average price of wheat ; the next twelve give the prices of 
twelve other articles : then follows a column with tqe mean* 
prices of thefe articles ; a column with the prices of hufbandry* 
labour, and another with thofe of beef and niuttori. The re- 
maining columns exhibit thfe comparative view 6f the value of 
money, according to thefe various prices in the years for 

which alone he has tolerably full lifts of prices, viz. 1050, i35df‘ 
*^ 75 > * 74 ®> 1760, and 1795. And, from the refults of 
this comparifon for thefe few detached years, he forms, by inter- 
polation, his table of depreciation. 

Now, it mutt be obferved, in the firft place, that the prices arc* 
only obtained from the averages of finglc years, and that of thefi? 
there are only fix, befide the year 1550, which is afl’umed ns a, 
ftandard. This is a radical objeftion to the whole calculation- 
We know well how much prices vary from year to year ; and how* 
difficult it is to find any lifts of them in ancient authors, iznlefs 
when die motive for recording them was the extraordinary cheap- 
nefs or dearth. It is phin, too, that befides variations .from 
fcarcky, different circumftances of a local or temporary nature 
operate at particular periods, to raife or deprefs the prices of 
commodities. Thus, it aftually happens that tlic three laft of 
the feven years were feafons of extenfive warfare, and that two 
of thefe were years of uncommon fcarcity, as well as foreign 
war. The confequcnces of forming a calculation from finglc 
years, may be perceived in the erroneous conclu/ions to which 
the column of corn prices vrould lead us. The price of wheat 
for 1350, is the very fame with that for 1550, according to Sir 
George Shuckburgh^s own account ; yet £)r Smith has clearly* 
proved, not from the ftate of the corn market for two finglp years, 
but from a variety of general tefts, corroborated alfo by a feries 

0.4 - 
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of fucc^flive fa£is5 that during this very interval tbp mpney price 
of wheat was regularly falling from twenty to ten (hillings the 
qurter. 

But farther^ the lifts of prices in the difterent years are pot equal- 
ly complete : the mean value of money is dlimalcd from five ar- 
ticles only, together with wheat in 1050, the firft year of the 
feries *, and from eight articles, together with wheat and day la- 
bour in 1350. Two of the tvyelye ^mifcellancous articles are, 
alt and fmaJl beer; commodities of which the prices are extreme- 
ly complei, and influenced indeed by the ' operation of dire£t 
taxes. According to the table, the price of the former doubled 
between 1650 and 1675, while that of wheal fwil in the propor- 
tion of eleven to nine. The price of beef and mutton iiicreafed 
between 1740 and 1760, in the proportion of two to three, 
fiiuring the fame interval, the prices of oxen, cow'S, and Ihcep, 
fcarcely augmented fenfibly ; the rife was only in the projv>vtion 
9f three hundred and forty-three to three hundred and forty-feven. 

Some inferences may be drawm from the table, which are in 
opr apprehenfion equivalent to a reduSio ad aejurdum. It would 
follow, for example, from a comparifon of tlic price 01 labour 
in hufbandry with the price of wheat at difierent times, that the 
lower orders were in a better condition a hundred years after 
the Conqueft, than they were during the latter part of the A- 
inerican war. A day’s wages could, at the former period, pur- 
^hafe nearly half a bufhcl of wheat : at the latter period, the lame 
wages could purchafe little more than a quarter of a biUhcl. 

As Sir George Shuckburgh has not detailed the particulars of 
his data^ or delcribed the methods by which he formed his mean 
eftimates of articles for each ^ year, we cannot decide with refpect 
to the limits within which he may have attained an accur.ite cal- 
culation. But wre may be permitted to doubt the pqflibilky of 
getting tolerably juft averages of the prices of fuch commodities 
as vary extremely in quality or in quantity, or in both. Of the 
firft kind is cheefc, and perhaps malt liquors ; of the fteond, 
oxen; of the third, horfes In confequence of tlufe confukra- 
tions, are the lefs furprifed to find that the table of depre- 
ciation, rafhly conftructed, by interpolation, from fuch feunty and 
deceitful materials, is inconfiftent with fome of the very data 
, which are given in the larger tabic, but not ufed in the calcula- 
tion. The value of money for 155^ being joo, its value for 
li503 by|ihe interpolation table, 1543. value is cal- 

culated from the prices of cattle in the larger table, it is only 33 ; 
and from the prices of cattle and wheat together only 31. The 
one table gives 88 for the value in 1450 ; the other gives 100 or 
25, according as wc take the price of cattle fingly, or that of 
cattle and wheat together. 

- But 
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But there -are various objeftions of a more general nature to thu 
whole plan of this table, which muft already have forced thcmfelvcs 
upon our readers. If the depreciation of money is to be eftimated 
from the rife in the money price of commodities, an allowance 
is necefliiry for the ell’ctls produced upon price, by the variation 
in d^imand and Aipply, which takes place according to the pro- 
grefs of fucicty, and the different circumftances of its Ctuatiofi. 
If articles of various kinds are differently afi'ected by thefe changesi 
the average pi the whole variations of money price will certainly’ 
jiot give any approximation to the- variations of the value of 
money. If one article has grown cheaper, in corifequence of 
improvements in the mode of raifing or maiuifafturing it, and 
another has grown dearer in confequence of a decrcafing de- 
mand, and- diminifhed attention to its production or fabric, al- 
tliough we ihould admit that fpecic has all along been growing 
more plentiful, fo as to counteraft the effefts of the former cir- 
cuniftanees, and to afliil tliofe of the latter, the medium of the 
change produced in both cafes will evidently furnifli no docu- 
ment of any fuch increafeof fpecie. It would be abfurd, there- 
fore, to cltimute the proportion of this increafe, by averaging the 
contrary efllcls of oppofite circumllances altogether independ- 
ent of the icate of currency j or, whicli is the fame thing, to take 
a medium between an increafing and dccreafing feries of pri- 
ces, as a left of the variations in the llandard of money. The 
fame remark may be made with refpedl to averages of increafing fe- 
ries of prices, and prices which are flationary, or which alternately 
incieafc -and decreafe. Yet, in tJic table of Sir George Shuck- 
burgh, foine of the articles are nearly llationary, as wheat ; o- 
thers molt rapidly increafe, as cattle \ otliers, as poultry, firft 
increafe, and then decreafe. If wheat and malt liquors are 
fumed as entena^ while their circumllances vary according to 
laws fo different from thofe which affecl tiie other commodities. 
It feems difficult to difeoyer why other articles, fuch as vari- 
ous manufactures, Ihould not be admitted to influence the cal- 
culation, fince they are much more ffmilar to grain and liquors, 
than they are to the produce of pafhire land. With refpe£l to 
the value of money in a larger fenfe; the quantity of comforts 
and conveniences which it can purchafe, has furely been, upon 
the whole, greatly increafed during the period which has dapfed 
fince the difeovery of the American mines produced their greatelt 
effed. Many of the neceflarics of life have alio become cheaper^ 
and fome commodities have been difclofed to us, which may be 
fubftituted for thofe neceffaries. 

Taking this complex view of die fubjefl:, (and we can fcarcely 
future tp think tb'At any other is compatible with the nature 
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ci the queftlcn, at all events^ we ir^ fure that nothing like p*p- 
pcnrtions can be afcertaincd in fb great a mixture oi caufes), it 
Aiottld feem that the value of money haa^ upon the whole, not 
decreafed in any ratio fimilar to that of Sir George Shuckburgh's 
table, even admitting his data to have been fufficientiy extenffve, 
and hk mode of computation quite correO:. This fuppofed faft, 
of the great depreciation of money, is one of thofe which may 
be fafely admitted, only in fo far as they can be accounted for. 
The continued influx from the American mines, has been de- 
Bionftrated by Dr Smith to be quite inadequate to produce any 
pRjgreflive effefls upon the general prices or commodities in the 
European commonwealth. No one now conceives it pofliblc to 
effeft any partial rife of prices by the increafe of fpecie currency. 
The augmentation of paper money is propofed by Mr Wlieatley 
as the caufe of that enormous depreciation which ne maintains, or 
rather afliimes, to have taken place, liut tins is both inconfift- 
ent With the faclrs on which his fpeculations arc founded, and 
repugnant to more general principles. It is inconfdtcnt with the 
f^s ; becaufe, according to Sir George Shuckburgh’s table, the 
rate of tlepreciation was much more rapid during the century 
after the Coiiqueft, than during the century after the Reftoration ; 
during the period when neither new mines M ere difeovered, nor 
paper currency exifted, than during the period when, according 
to Mr Wheatley, the eflefts of the newly difeovered mines were 
fucceeded by the ftill more powerful influence of the paper fyf- 
^tem The explanation of the fuppofed rapid decreafe, by the 
efl€£Is of paper currency, is no lefs inconGltent with the moft 
obvious views of the manner in which the general depreciation of 
currency is effefled by the difproportionate ifliie of paper. For 
if that ilFue becomes fo great, as to caufe a rapid depreciation, 
Ae market price of tlie precious metals muft rife proportlonaljly 
above their mint price, and the fpecie muft either be withdrawn 
from circulation altogether, or a permanent diiirount muft be 
eftablilfed between coin and paper currency : ueiAct of which 
k is pretended has taken place. 

^ It is impoilible, therefore, to account for the fuppofed d^prer 
pbiition upon any principle bitherto propofed j and ' we have cn* 
deavoured to jjyw, that the evidence Upon which the fuppQiition 
refts, is of tlwmoft fliinfy and fufpicious paturcr Thejre can 
g remain 
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* Wc muft attend, in this eflirtiate, to the period between 1675 and 
1760, and not to tbc period ending ^795 or i8co. At) the numbprr 
#fw 17^6^ are interpolated by aid or the mean for 179J ; a year 
«^^^te|pjrtraordinary fcarciiy, according to the table that tb^ 
of wheat W 4 S nearly ita medium price in ijSg* 
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Which Mr Wheatley has <!Onfkleady bttQt on fitch ^Totinde} 
and we may add» that even if die whde esetent dF the aata were 
admitted) the fallacy of fome portions woald remsdn tnoofttefU* 
able. It would for example^ be enoneoae to coiifiier the 
gradual extm£Hofi of the national debt, fay dw depreCtflAsM of 
currency, as a bteacii of public fiiith, or to omit the eonfidera- 
tron of thofe changes oonfefie<Uy beneficial to annuitants, which 
are daily taking place in the price of various commodities^ or 
to rank the adjuftment of wages among the duties of the 
tor, as Mr Wheatley very diilinftly does m p. 19^. 

II. The other tallacies which we conceive out anthor has 
committed, upon the fubjed of paper currency, arc by no meMi 
fo remarkabie, either for novelty or b(ddnefs, as that which wc 
have juft now been examining. The excefs of paper he imputcf 
to the progrefs of taxation ; and, after many eulogiums upon the 
confiitution of the Bank of England, while it remained the foie 
regulator of the paper circulation of the country, he afcribcs the 
diillcultics under which the Bank has laboured, as well as the 
whole commercial and financial embarraffments of the natioDj 
during the late v^ar, to the mcrcafe of country banks, and the 
permiftion of their notes. Thefc banks, he contends, in tkhea 
of tranquillity, enlarge their ifiues too much ; and, in times of 
alarm, cx>ntra^ them to a proporttonable degree. Theit notes 
arc, in fuch emergencies, more Hable to fufpicion thaft bank 
paper. The etfe^s of the dillntit excited by tbefe, reaches 
the Bank, Whofe ifi ties are thus extended in confequence trf the 
country paper being depreciated, as they arc eomraCIed from 
its redondancy in profperous times. The fame redundancyi he 
adds, increafts all thofe bad efFefts of paper cotreticy, which 
wc have already attended to. In order to render this 'leafoliing 
conclufive, Mt Wheatley muft prove, 

Fi/Ji of all, That the right of engaging hi an important depart* 
ment of trade, ought to be confined by Government to one great 
mercantile company, merely becaufe private individuals may 
ovpr^trade if this, as in every other line. 

Secoiidly^ That the trade of banking is (b irety pecuHar in its 
nature, as to deftroy ail prudence, and evdh to obliterate the 
fear of failure, in thofe who undertake it. 

Thirdly^ That the Bank dire6Iors are likely to know the credit 
of thofe whom they deal with, better than the merchants in 
country towns know that of their cultomers^ and are likely to fu<- 
pcifirftend fhe whole circulation of the community more accu- 
rately of themfeives, in the metropolis, where they have each 
feparate concerns, chan when afiilled by the vigilance of four hun- 
dred agents in dilTerent quarUrS| whole Uyes arc devoted to the talk. 
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Lq/i/y^ That the central bank has not a fufficient controul over 
all country b;nks, when at every time its notes bear to\ theirs 
the fame relation that fpecie bears to its own ; more particularly, 
vhen its obligation to pay in fpecie has been fufpended, without 
any analogous fufpenlion in favour of the country banks. It is 
indeed abfur<l 'in the extreme, at prefent to complain of the coun- 
try banks incrcaiing the paper currency beyond its ju(l, bounds. 
Until they alfo {hall be abfolved from the obligation to fulfil their 
contradlsg no advocate for the Bank of England ought to hazard 
an alluhon of this kind. Thefe eftablifliments ftiil remain under* 
the various checks, which fecure the honedy, and quicken the 
prudence of every private trader. They have the moil powerful 
inducements to purfue the line of condudl moil benehcial to 
the publi^, and the bed means of difcovering the dirc£lion 
in which ihat line runs. To expc£l, from their thoughtlciTnefs 
and avarice, a general depreciation of the currency, by a univer- 
ial ovcr-iflue of notes, would be as ridiculous, as to fuppofe that 
the Oporto merchants will ever deluge the country with port 
iwine. 

Before faking leave of Mr Wheatley^s treatife, we mud again ex- 
prefsour Jifappointment at thefcantinefs of thene^A' m.itter which 
it difplays. upon fo various and important a field of inquiry, af- 
ter the fplendid promifes of the preface. The minurenefs, how- 
ever. with which we have gone through almod all his reafonings, 
is a fufheient proof that we value his performance more than the 
common ephemeral publications on political topics. And as^he 
has evidently paid confiderable attention to a fubjecl, removed, 
by its manifold difficulties, above the reach of ordinary reafoners, 
wre irud that he wil] continue to profecute his fpecuUtions, un- 
til he (hall make fome real addition to this important branch of 
Iciencc. 1 he dyle of the tra£l Is extremely careieis, and in many 
parts tainted with a difagrecable vulgarity of expreffion. It is 
frequently dedcient in grammatical purity ; and for thefe imper- 
fe&ions, it only atones, by a very laudable facrifice of all pre- 
tenOonlH^rnament. But, in a work of this nature, thefe are 
ycry trii^lu faults ; and we (hould not have even thus fhortly hint^ 
cd at them, had we met with much to gratify us in the more^fub- 
l^ial parts of the entertainment. 
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ai*c added. Hints for Rural Retreats, &c. and a Defign for the Naval 
Pillar. By Richard Elfam* Architeft. 

ASTRONOMY. 

A Defence of the Divine Syftem of the World, which reprefents 
the Earth as being at Reft, and the Heavenly Bodies’ in Motio ; with 
a ‘Demonftration of the Fallacy of the Solar Syftem of Pythagoras, 
Copernicus, and Newton. By Bartholomew Prefcot. 

BIOGRAPHY 

The Hiftory .of the Life and Age of Geoff^^^Stouce”, the early 
Englifh Poet, including Memoirs of his Kir Gaunt. 

Comprehending View's of the Progrefs of ^*^*ndthe 

Fine Arts, from the Dawn of Literature in movi«.i a - to the 
clofe of the Fourteenth Century. With Charafters of the * principal 
Perfoiiages in the Courts of Edward the Third and Richard the Se- 
cond- By WiUiam Godwin, Author of Political Juftice, ^c. Tyro 
Volumes 4to. Tlluftratcd wdth Portraits 

Memoii-s of the Life and Writings of the Rev- Alexander Geddes, 
LL. D. By John Mafon Good. With a Portrait of the Do6Ior,*8vo. 

BOTANY. 

A Catalogue of Plants cultivated in the Brompton Botanic Garden. 

DRAMA. 

Orlando and SempUna ; or, the Funeral File, an Heroic Drama, by 
Frauds Lathonr;"'" * 

Mrs 



*^4 ^arterij Llfi if Hk^^PuHtcaHonr. 

Mra Wiggins, a dramatic piece, as perfenned at the Theatre Rioyal, 
Hayioislset. % J. T. AUi^am. 

Epdogue to the new Play oi the Maid of Briilol, written by George 
Golmani jun. Being an Addia&^to the'Patm^ifm tlie EngliHi. 

The Maid of Briilol, as performed at the Theatre- Royal, Hay- 
market. By James Boaden, E£q. With ^an Addi-efs to the Patriotil’m 
of the Brittfli' People, ^a8 on Epilogue, vmtten by Gkorge Colman, juii. 

Bonaptute ; or, the Frfeebooter. By John Scott Ripen, Efq. 

Obfervations on the Drama, with a View to ^ks more boiiciidal Ef^ 
fieAs on ^ tngi^ and Maimers of Society. By Edward Green. ' 

EDUt::^T 40 ll. 

A Skeleton of the Latin Accidence. 

An English Introdudlion to the Latin Tongue. By the Reverend 
T. Fnchaid. 

'The Hiftory of Quadrupeds, adapted to the Capacity of Youtli. 
Bj Mrs Mary Trimmer, embelHfhed with Engravings. 1 8mo. 

A CiMiipeDdium of Jui^enile Infbudlion ; or, a progrefiive (o 
nfefiiil Knowledge, accompanied with an elementary Map, 1 2 mo. 

F^^effive Exercifes, adapted to the Eton Accidence, to be wTitten 
or repeated while learning the Nouns and Verbs. To wliich is added, 
an eafy Method to teach Boys to conkrue or tranflate from the Latin ; 
'path Examples and LelTons, in udiich are introduced E^bles ^ and fhort 
Sentences, a compendious . Heatheii Mythology, and a Summary of 
Cbriikian Faith and Duties. Crown 8vo. 

rOREiQN. 

Memorial Topographique et Mihtaire, redig^ Ru Dep6t-Gcn£ral de 
la Guerre, imprime pat* Ordre de 4 e Miniftre, 3 livraifons, 8^ fig. 

< Fcditique d’Anllcrte. Tiadqit par C. Millon. Paris. ,4 vid. 

^De I’Homme confider^ moralement. . Par J. k DeJametherie. Paris* 

■Nouvelles Vues fur I’Education et J’Jnilrudion. Par D. Heilman. 

L’ Alphabet Raifonne. Par M- PAbb6 Mouilane. 2 vol. 

Ekmens Raifonnes de la Laqgue Rufie. Par J. Baptiile Maudra.^ 
a wl. ^ . 

De'laGineEation des ConnoiSances Humains. Far J. M. Degerando. 

iL'Endde, traduit en-Vers. Par M. J. Premier Liv- 

ndibn contenant les Quatre Premiers Xivres; 

Hiftoire de Sicile, traduit de de Noityrakl- Fv k C. J. A* 

Cauflin, PiofeCfeur 1^ Lapgue Ai^e au College 4 ^ France. 

' ■ 

The principal Hiftorie^ and ABufive Anns .borne by Famijks. of rthe 
linked Kingdoms of Great Brit^ nuAJi^luod, wk^ , their refpe^ve 
Authorities,' cpikfijed by.^ Antiquary- .the Anns,On ^pper* 

plates. 4to. • 

The Hiftory of the Enghfti CionlUtutioh ; (a h^eflary Appendix 
Uy the Pamidilet <htitkd,f ‘ The Compwi^n> dedi(^i^d-, to 

the Xfoyal Volunteers of Great Britain. By a 
Ihte. ' ■ ‘ ' 

Hume’s 



. Home’s HiAotf .tff Engkndt itnA the ContiniMtaon I17 
Vriume l. (^ntainiiig^No. I.^VI, vrath Bvo. 

The Hiftory of the Reign of Gteorge Hi* to tlte Teiimtii^ii of 
the late War. To Hiirhich is '^pfreiiced, >a View oT the ^h>^^t«|Eve Im- 
prbvemett of Ed^and in Pfb^enty* .to the of hk Migdly, 

6 volumes, 8vo. By Robert Biffet, LL.D. 

The Hiilory of the Revolutions of Rdfia to.the' Acoeflioii of Catha- 
rine the Firft, including a Review t>f the Manners and Cuiloms of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. By Henry Cadrd, A« B. 

An Hiftorieal View bf the Enghih Government, from the Settlement 
of the Saxons to the Revohrtion in i688. To which -are fubjoHied» 
DiiTeiiations connetEted with the Hiftory of the Oovernmentt frtwn the 
Revolution to the prefent Time. By John Millar, Profeffcr pf Law ia 
the UniveHity of Glafgow. 8vo. 

The Hiftory of France, from the year 1790 to the Peace Gtndt 
Britain in 1802. By John Adolphus Efq. 2 vol. 

The Hiftory Of the InVaiion of Switzerland by the Frwsch, and the 
Deftrudlion of the Democnitical Republics of Schwitz, Uri, and Un- 
terwalden ; by Henry Zfehakke. TitmU^ted from the .Freudh €xf J. B. 
Briatte, by J. Atkin, M. D. With a Preface and Silpplenteiit' hy the 
Tranflator, 8vo. 365 pages. 

LAtr. 

The taws of the Cbal Trade, with an Abridgment of the tkte 
A£i for eftabliftiing a free Coal Ma^et in the Port of London. 

The Law-Journal, for HHaty and Eafter Terms 1803 ; comprifing 
criminal and authentic Repoits of adjudged Cafes ; an Abridgment of 
the moft important Statutes, with Comments thereon ; a Review of 
new Law Books ; ancient Authors, with Annotations on their Works ; 
Law ; original Coibntunications from Correfpbndents, add ufeful 

Tables, ittchidiqg. Lifts of Bankrupts, diftinguiftiing fuch as have ob- 
tained their Certificates, or Writs of Superfedeas. Conduced by Tho- 
mas Walter Williams, of the Inner Temple, Barrillcr at Lanv. Vo- 
lume L contaimng No. I; to VI. To be continued. 

. Proceedings for High Treafon in Pubhn in 1 805, No. I. To be cont. 

Rt]^rt5 of Odes in the High Court of Chancery, during 'die Time 
of liOni‘Chaqcelor*iE 3 dbn. Francis Veecy, jun. £iq. «No« I. (to 
be continued^ ^ 8w>. , 

The Triakof John Pbltiri*, ETq. >ft>r a Libel againft Bonaparte, in 
the Cchirt of '£kig’S'Senoh, 'in February . 1805. 

The Trial between Thomas Airis, Keeper of ColdiBadiTidds Pri- 
fon, and WSlIidm £>r>Bhuider. 

A Rdkion, being jhe 2^4di, x>f Blackftoiie’s«Cnftineattriej» 
the LaWs'of Edglaad. With >Notes and Additions by Rdwitd-CliikU-. 
an, £fi]w 4’vbl.^lBvo. 

£flayj»^iteBB!tB,^d>tetided'to finaicBdiig 

the 'Royal *Gniiit, and to enabk Batdntees to«pteited dRfr 'Ri^ssfkoni 


Obfen-ationa 



of Law's Lineal Afceot* / By W. H; Row^ 

i)f Gray's Iiin. 120 pages. 

• The New Law Lift> correfted to the 20th of May. 

. Faniiaihi’s Correct Abftfadt of an A& pa^d 27th Jqly tSojt for 
Arming the Nation. 

AhAraffc of the'A^ oil Income; 

, MEDICAL. 

Obfei*vatibn8 on Dirriicra and Dyfentery, as thofe Difeafes appeared 
}n the Britiih Army, during the Campaign in Egypt. To which are 
prefixed, a Defcription of the Climate of Egypt, and a Sketch of the 
Medical Hiftory of the Campaign. By Henry Dewar, late AiliiUati 
Surgeon to the 30th Regiment of Foot. Svo. 

Obfervations on the Opinions of Ancient and Modem* Phyficians, in; 
dudmg thofe of the late Dr Cullen, refpe^ing the Nature and Qaufe 
of the Uterine Difcharge, and on the Green Sicknefs ; of Dr Saundcri 
on Difeafes of the Liver ; of Dr Thomas on Caliexia Africaiia ; and of 
Dr Beddoes on Scrofula. By A. Fogo, Surgeon. 8vo. 100 pages. 

Medical Ethics ; or, a Code of Inftitutes, ad£^>ted to the Profeflional 
Cotidud of Phyiiciaiis and Surgeons in Hofpital Practice ; in relation 
to Apothecaries ; and in Cafes which may require a Knowledge . of 
Law. By Thomas Percival, M D 8vo. 

A Courfe of Medical Studies, ^containing a Comparative View of the 
Anatomical Strudure ; a Hiftory of Difeafes, and an Account of the 
Knowledge hitherto acquired with regard to the regular adion of the 
different Organs, chiefly defigned for the Ufe of Mescal Students. By 
J.‘ Burdin, M. D. Tranflated from the French. 3 .vol. Svo. . 

, A Map of the Hiunan Ear, magnifiod. 

An Account of < the Epidemical Catarrhal Fever, .commonly called 
the Influenza, as it appeared at Bath in 1803. By William Fal- 
coner, M*-;D. 

The Report “of the Cow-Pock Inoculation, from the PraAicc ^ 

" the Cow-Pock Inftitution, during the years 1800, 1801, and 1802. 
Written by the Phyficians to the Inftitution ; with Bngravings. 

' Tw Elements of Phyflology, containing a clear Bxjdanation of every 
Fltn6rioii of the Human Body, in which the Modem Improvements in 
^ ^emiftry, Galvauifm, and other Sciences, are applied to the A£kion 
^ 'Of the Animal Economy. Tranflated from the French of A. Richerand, 

^ Principal Suigeon to the Hofpital of. the - Norths Paris ; by Roberr. 
SMifon, Sutgeon, Svo. 

' A Differtation on the Bit Noben, or Fcetid Sak of the Hfudua, the 
Bal Indus. Antiquoinim, commuhly known by the fiaxne of Kbalia Nee- 
'ftiruk ;. with' Rbilarks on the Cerayta of the Hindu^^,the Kuffel Uzze- 
rec^h of the Arabians, the Calamus Aromaticuo ‘ Antiquorum. By 
^ ^fdhii Hendtirfon, of the Bengal Medical' Effablifhmaenti Svo- 40 pages. 

’ ‘. / .An^ Addrefs to the Caualsy<.of Bedford > on the Nature and EfScacjr 
|if the ia prtnmaring the } wit^ Paitkulnr^jDiteo- 



t^ fin Iiioeula^ff the fomM. To whi^ il^ ftanezed, a Xett^ from 
ij^r" JenneiTf tad luuftnitive dtfes by Mr J. ’Pulley. By G. D* 
TeatSf M. O* 

MlLITAItr. 

Abj^r8i£U of the Army of Referve A& ; of the A 3 ^ ^htf Ceaeni 
Defence of the Country ; and of the AAs palTed to Amend tin livene. 

The Eighteen Manoeuvres, with the Words of Comihafidy. icairefiilly 
arrangcdi and reduced to a very fmall Size, for the Ufe of the Army, 
Volunteers, &c. 

InftiHi 3 ionii concerning the Dut^s of Light Infantry in the Fidd. 
By General Jarry, Commandant of the Royal Military O^ge At High 
Wycombe, t zmo. 5^ 

The Danger of Invafion and Means of Defence fairly eftimatMi with 
a few Remarks* fubmitted to the Confideration of Government and of 
the Public.' By a Military Officer. 

Faifburn’s Abllra 3 of an A 3 for railing an additional Military 
Force, pafTed July the 6th 1803. 

The Trial of Captain Roger BrograVe, by a gemend' Court Martial* 
upon Charges of Embezzlement, &c preferred by Quarter^^Mafter S« 
Wilton. Alfo the previous Trial of QuarteriMafter Wilton, upon a 
Charge of Dlfobedience of Orders, See. 

A Digeft of 'the Laws relating to Volunteer Corps in Great Britain* 

A Treatife on the Ufe of Balloons ^nd Field^-Obfervators in Military 
Operations. By MAjor-Genebl Money. 

The Yeoman’s Military Afliftant ; l^ing a (hort and eafy Method of 
Organizing Yeomaniy Cavalry, with Plates. 

The Soldier’s Afliflant to the Manual and Platoon Exercife ; with 
Diredtions for the Difeipliue of Volunteer Corps, and Figures of the 
Politions. By James Keith* of ihe Loyal North Britons . 

The Volunteer’s Vade Mecum $ containing Inftrudtions for the Con« 
du 3 and Duty of a Soldier ; deferibing the various Beatings of the 
Drum ; Tcilk’s Method of finding the Breadth of a River by Infpec* 
tion ; ah Abfira 3 of General Wmf’s luftnidrions to a Regiment of In<. 
fantry at Canterbury in 1 755, in cafe of an Invafion, Ac. Ac. 

The Britiffi Soldier’s Guide ; containing Dire 3 ions for performing 
all the various Exerctfes of the Field, both Horfe and Foot ; the Syl- 
tem of Attack and Defence, with every other Evolution $ and includ- 
ing Cailkanietatidn, Home Service, and other military Infoxteation- To 
which are added. Laws relative to Volui^eer Corps in general, and aa 
Abltra 3 of the Defence Bill. With appropriate EngrAvxngs. limo. 

A Treatife on Gunpowder and Fire Arms; containing Inftrudtiona 
for tbef Soldier, and for the Sportfman. By G. Montague Efq. 

The French Army as it has been organized, and is mil led into Ac- 
tion ; Vitti a parallel View of the DefighA of ancient Rome againft 
Caithage, and of France againfe Great Britain; likewife apropofed 
* Plan For hutting the'' Treops, and Rexharks on the Superiority of Pikes 
Fire Arms, Ac. ; and a Difeourfe rsUtive- to the^Strcngth of this 
fob; 1^1. no. R'/ Country 




if Mni HiMeiiioitf, 

;i^ uftSef the Cirquiiiftancefi ^ IiivSijlda. ¥o which SidAedf 
fetes- Irefp^ftirtg the"" C6ridut^ of Frenfchriifen towards ^JE^gSjhmeii 
who hecame acquainted with them on the Continent, &c. 

' the Defence of Piquets, relative to S^yice in Fi^ld ^ . By 
dStizCT jfoITti, formerly liieiiliiaanl-Colonel in tfce Frehd| Si^ce. 
*|;'»attnated hy Cqlonel T, , j^odket-fize. 24 pages. 

MISCEJfeLANlES. 

" Thoughts reipefting tfie Origin of TteafonalJe Confpiracies‘and Re- 
bellious lufuire^iooSi To which are added. Hulls for a Plan of ^ Pa- 
loddal Police througfiout the MelnqpuKs, 

A View of "Modern Prance, by T>^vid Ivlbrficc, Rvo. 

. The Wonders of Nature and Art } or, a coucife Account of what- 
ever is' nibil curious or reinaitable in tlie World. By the Rev, Thomas 
'Volume I (to be contimitd monthly, atid completed m 12 
ybls. ramo) ■ EmbeUifhed vritli Coppci-plates. 

The Pic Nic, being acoMeJtion of Effay^s in Profe and V^erfe- To 
wliich is annexed, a Narrative of the Caufes which gave Birtli to the 
Society called the Pic Nics, dec. t vol. 

The Randier of Portune ; G*r, Sketches of the early Part of a Mill* 
tafy jjifc By Captain Tlioinas hl^crmick, Dedicated, by Permif- 
fion, to his Royal Hiolmffs ike Duke of York. 

Letlers from Mrs PalmcKfton^ to her Daughter, inculcating Mora- 
my, by entcilaining Narratives, By Mrs Hunter, of Norwich, 3 vols. 
42 mo, 

The Wanderer, a CJolle8;k)n of Original Tales and ElTays, founded 
upon Fa^s, iUuftrating the Virtues and Vices of the prefent Age,, lu 
which arie introduced the Oriental Travels of a learned Mahometan of 
the laft Cefltqry,; inlerfperfed witKOrigkal. Poetry. By Charles Fo- 
thexgill, £fq. 2 vol. i atnb. 

Vo) 111 . of< the Bibfiographical Didlioivary ; containing a Ciironolo- 

S ' ;al AoQcHint, 'alpHat^ticwy arranged^ of the mofi curious, icarce, uf^- 
, and ifiiportknt 'B^ks, in all dqAitments of Literature, which have 
y>cen y>ut]^ed m Li^h, Creek, an^ other Foreign Languages, ifjqfud- 
ing the 4^ Edition of Dr Harwood’s View of thi^ Claf- 

Ftekt^rs of Literature Tpr ifeoi-a'; or O^Seriilic Sketpjies of Hu- 
'HUijijfWkture, and Modem Maniiers. To which is added, a' General 
^Vfew Of Literature during Period. With Notes, hillorical, critical, 

Explanatory, £y j^e Rev. F Prevoit and Francis Bkigden, Elq. 
Vol T. (To be continued antiaaDy ) I^ge izino. ? 

Lltetaiy Journal *, or, a tUview of Literature^ l^cience, Maqnejrsi and 
Fifties, ior the Six Months of the Year 1803. 

Thie Country Ya AtmS i;or9 no Danger fipm Invafion. Written by 
to Qfa Soldier. ; , \ ‘ 

The Warning Drtun,]^ a to, the People of England to tejiit la- 

'fw toSlr WlUiud tSontaining ObjbrWtuwspn a 

' ** TaiDiddet^ 



Pwphfct, cm SaWe£l^ 

of th« DMmiiKl w tfaa QiBc^ |r^ HympiJ;|h ^ 

' A Vkdiiati^n of’ tKe "Clw^y i» regard oF , RefioaiWf ' 
yations on the Sill now before Parliajnent. JBrS* 

' Gkw^nff^ io England^ deferiptiye vf the 
CharaS^ c^f the Country ; vqL IIL and laft ^ ^ith 
don^ and New Views of peace and War> exhibiting a pf 

prefent Crif?6. By Mr Pratt. , ^ 

The Eaft India Dire&ory for 1803, correfted to the 1^8th of - 
Eflays on fubjet^a of l^oellaaecmd Eheratunp^ in^lndiog 
Education and the Prama ; and pn the !^iefent ^tata of Jti^lahd* 
William Henry. Turner, M/D* ^ - 

A Gnide tp tlie Knowledge of the Ancients ; hinnblT mfetihed tft 
His M^efty, and to Parliament. By R. PevereUi Ef^ M. |^. Bc^h B 
The Works of Richard Owen Cambridge, Efq. inchiding 
never before publiflied ; with an Account pf his hi^ and CharadUr> 
his Son George, llluftrated by Portraits, and other Engravings. 

Quarto. . » ^ 

A Narrative of the Sttu^pn and Treatment of the EnjdiflS .aiyeSisd 
by Order of the French Goveniment j containing feme Secret Anec* 
dotes of General Brabanyun, Commandant at Calais, kc. dec. By Wil* 
liam WrighU 

The Annual Review ; or, Hiftory of Literature for iSp^u. By A* 
Aikin. (To be continued annually.). J-arge Volume, Royal 8yo,. 

Women ; their Condition and luflueuce on Society. By Jpfepib A)fex» 
under Segur. Tranflatod.from the French. ^ vol. izmo. 

Part II. Vol. II. which completes tlie Work of Rural Sports. By 
W, B. DanielL 

' A Narrative of the Lofs of his Majefly’s Packet tlie h^y JJpburl, 
on an Bland of Ice, in June 1.803 I. with an Account pf the Efcapa pf 
the Crew. By the Cosnraawder, 

The Political and Coiifidentinl CotTefpoiidence of Louis XIV. \vith; 
Obfervations. By Helen Maria WiyUiams ; , 3 ypl. 8vp. . 

Addifoniana; or, Anecdotes and. Facts connected iirjth XJfe, 
Times, and Contcmporaiies of. Jofepb Addifon ; pn the PJap rf^he 
Walpoiiana. In two elegant volumes, foplfcap 8vo with Plates.^ 

A new Edition pf tlie Wprks of Lady Mary WoT%Uy MPiOt^tie, 
5 vol- foolfcap 8 VO. 

Kearfley’s new Tax-Tables for tli^ prefent and en&ing year ; cor.* 
taining, among other -mattera, .the Conh^bdahed AffeiTcd ^v^ich 

will coHimenc^' in Ap*Sl:iieit ; the new Receipt Tax, and a iw.w Stamp 
Ta^le ; die new Confphdaipd Etfrcufe X)uties, and UP Abltrai^ of 
general Tax upon Income. ' ' 

A complete Abndgmeiit of iflll the Cujftonis and Excife Duties, ^nth^ 
the Drawbacks, Bounties, and the 'Laurs w,hich ri^\date <the 
md Export, dowalo the prefeat ^ti»e, metuding the Allowances, 
cipptions^ &c. alphabetically jirmaged* By a fupei’vifrj pf Excife, 8v^,. 

. .ft..., . . , . ' Caftadiiie^a 








e’i Tibles of the Ttn^ ^ « «nw 

|A^«f Animenneqt. (To W ^ont^yded annoi^ 

' 'Hardy’s Cwoms ; containii^ every feoantte Duty the CtAoms^ 
ps regulated by the laft with ^ Abftraft bf thf Ads. > 

"The S^rtunan’s piai^ f cotififtiog of 'j^ables by whi^ pover of 
field Sjpdrb will be eoatm ^ heep^ Re^fter of pccuneoee^ ' 

The Kautic^ Ahiiitiiac» Kr ^e years i8o3<»4^5-6-7. 

Tdbks of Exchatige; £n(^ into Iniby iuid Iriih into Engliih 
Money,. ' 4 ‘ ‘‘ 

The $eaietaf7» a^'Cpinplete Eetter-Wirkcr : To svhich k addei^ an 
£flay on Lett^Writin^ By' the late Dr Samuel Jdinlb^ and an 
Intr^udion to EngUdi urammar, lamo. 

, A Par^l Book for the ufe of Merchants^ Manufaftur^ and Shop- 
ke^ersi Pnd aU Perfons concerned in forwarding Goods by Shippings 
‘ p^li^es, or Wagons : Tp which is prefixedi^. m Abifaraft of tl^e Ad 
aej^ped^ing Parcels* together wi^ the Rates pf Porterage. 

NATURAL HISTORV. 

General Zoology j or, Syftematic Natural Hiftory By George 
Shaw* M. D- Vol IV be^ng the Firft of Ae Hiftory of Fifties. 

NOVELS 

Deftiny ; or* Family Occurrences, z vol. 

Ri^t and Wrong ; or, the Rinfmao of Naples. By Mary Julia 
‘Young, Avol lamo 

'Leopold ; or* the Baftar^ z voL lamp. 

Thorwald Caftle ; or, Memoirs of the Marquis de Solunges. Tranf- 
, Ibted from the French By Mrs Baroby, 2 yol. 

Lucry Ofmbnd* a Story. 

The Myfterious Count ; or, MmitviDe Caftle. By Anne 'Kerr, 2 vol. 

Maigaret of Strafford* an Hiftorkal Romuce* 5 voL 
^ Mois-Cliff Abbey ; or, the Sepulchral Hamienift, a Romantic Tale. 
By Maria Jidk Youngji Niece the Author pf the Nigkt Thoughts* 
4V0L 

’Barbara Markham ; or* the Profligate requited* 2 vol. i2xno. 

The German Sorcerefs. By Mr Littleton. 3 yol 1 zmo. 

Regmald di Torby* and the Twelve Robbers* 2 vbl. 1 2mp. 

' ^ VQILOLPOY 

A New Theory and Profpedus of the Ferfian Verbs* wiA their 
’Hindooft^ee Synonymes. By John Gilchrift* Efq. i^o. 

PHiLpSOPHy. 

All Abridgement of the Philofophical Ttan&dions of the Royal 
Socie^, London- Edited by Charles HuUon, LL^ D Geor^ rShaw, 
M* Di and Richard Pearibn* M. D No. 1. (To be continued ^oiitMy. ) 

■ voETay ' 

Gtafgow, a Pbem^ in Scots Vexfe. ffluftrated w^ Notes. By J. 

With a Vigiiette* liifo 

Rhapfodies* &c. By W. H. Ireland* Author of the Shakefperiaii 
ftc. With a Portrait of the Aathory Svb- . 

' ^ Bcotflh Scenery ; or* Sketches io Veirfe, deicriptive of Scenes chiefly 

• ‘ ift 



^’^|S 03 t ^MTterff New 

, ■ ^ \ 

w 19 <tli9 HipUands of Scotland. With Notes end ^ Illullrations* Bt 
J wes Cnne, D D 4to. With Views > 

Cotts^ ; or, :^he Poor, a Poem. Ibj Pmtt^ Emhel* 

lifhed with SnjgfaviAgs, 4to 

Ad Elegyton the late Colonel Robert Montgomeiy* Bj 1 «. Francis^ 
libe Pi&ure : Verfes fugg^fted by a magnificent lla^^cape of Ru- 
bens, in the Pofieffion of Sir George Beaumont. By th^ Re?; WilEam 
Lifle Bowles. ’ ■ . 

The Pleafures of Hope, with other Poems. By Thdhms Campbell^ 
A new Edition, 4to. With Engravings, 

The Powers of Imagination, Written at the Age of Sixteen* ' By 
Mifs Charlotte Seymour. 

The Defence of Order. By George Walker, 8vo. 

Bjngrame* By William Barnes Rhodes, lamo. 84 pages.^ 
Bonaparte’s Soliloquy on the Invafipn of England, an Euay*^^ in 
blank Verfe 

The Crifis of Britain ; a poem on the menaced Invaiitm. By the 
Reverend Thomas Maurice 

Bonaparte { an heroic Ballad $ with a^ Sermon which that renowned 
Warrior preached at his Vifitation of Egypt ; with Notes ; by the Edi- 
tor of Salmagundi. \ 

Patriotic Effufions refulting from recent Events, and from tSc Ciiv 
cumfiances of the times, 410. 

Poems on various Subje&s ; the Highlanders, 6 cq. By Mrs Granti 
Lkggan, 8vo. 

Poetical Scraps. By Thomas Clio Rickman. Omipented with 
Plates, 2 vol. 

The Impetus, a Poem. By George Van Straubenaee. 

John and Panie ; br^ the Loyal Cottagem : A poetical Talet foondr 
ed on and forcibly exemplifying the prefent CitcumftaiiGes and 
Feelings of . the Britifh Nation. By Pratt, Author of Gleauings ia 
England, &c 8vo. 

Invalion, a Poem in blank, Verfe ; addrefi^ to the Military o£ Crest 
Britain, 4to 24 pages. , T , 

Society, a Poem, with other Poems. By James Kenney, 81^ 

The War-dffering, a ImaU Colleton of Songs, dedicaM to Bont- 
parte. By J. Amphlett. 

Boney and Talley, a Tale in a new Style, with a Caricature joploured. 
Poems By Mrs Sewell, Relidf of the Rev George Sewell. 

Ode to the Country Gentlemen of England, frem the^Wqrks of 
Akenfide I accompanied with a Prefiice and Notes. 

'•i;^TXCAL £i;pNOMir. ; ' 

A Review of the Finfl^al Arrangements for the prefent Yriur ; . 
with Plans for Increafibg the Wealth and PppiUatibn of, the Country, 
by Abolifhing Reftraints on Trade, and extending prodi^ve JUbtpur. 

Regxxlatidns of ParojChial. 'Police, cond>ined with Military and Naval 
Annamentsi to produce Eacxgy and Security in the whole t^xtion. 

. ' ' . Obfiuyations 
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Obferv^tione on the Prevention of' a future Scarc^y.of Grain, by 
Means contributive to the Benefit of the Landed, ConiTOrcial^ ana 
ManufiiAunnff Intercfts. By William Chapman, 8vo^ .30 pages* 

The Spce^ of the Right Honourable Henry iV4dingt<m on ikhe^ 
Budpt, 1803* 

Pbos for eredUng a Penitentiary Houle for the J^ploiytneiit'Df 
Convi^b, and for the Prevention of Frauds and Thefts in his 
Dock-Yards, Public Works, and Stores. Strictures on the alarming 
Progrefs of the Bl^kwalL Rock in the River Thames. A Defcription 
pf a new-invented Life-Boat ; and a Plan of a Railway from London to 
Portfniouth, on a Tuperior ConitruCtion By Robert Edingtou. 

A Letter to Sir William Scott, upon his Curate’s Bill. 

POLITICAL. 

ilefleCtions on the caufes of the war, and Condufi of his Msyefiy’s 
^oiiters. 

Subllance of the Speech of the Hon. Charles James Fox in the HouTo 
of Commons, 24th May, on the Renewal of the War with France, 
With a Summary of his Propofals, on Friday May 27, to accept the 
Mediation of the Emperor of RiiSia ; and the Proceedings thereupon. 

Unanimity, Recommended | containing an iqppropriate Statement of 
the Arguments made ufe of by the Englifh and French Governments^ 
and a complete Vindication of our Pacific Conduft from the Afperlions 
of Bonaparte. By William Burden, A. M. , 

The Day of Alarm ; being a View of the Spirit and Defigns of the 
leading meh 'iii France, before and during the War, and principally 
fince the Peace ; the Plans adopted in their Councils refpedin? Foreign ' 
States ; with Aiiimadvei-fions upon the Allegations of French Writers 
againft the People of Qreat ]^tain, and Hiftoricai Stridlures on the 
C^ndoA of the Preach in their lutercourfe wkh other Nations. 

A n authentic Account of Mr Addington’s Speech on tlie Budget. 

An Appeal ^ Public Spirit of Grea^ Britehi. By Charles 
Marili Efq. 

Wfiat^bAve we to fight ibr ^ an .Addxefs to the Ete^kors of Middle-, 
lex, who met at the Crown and Anchor, July 29, to celebrate the lafl. 
Eledlion of Members fiar'that Coumy^/ 

, A Candid Appe^ to . Public Confidence,^ or Cbnfideration^ 4>n the 
a^ual and imaginary Dangers of the Prefent Crifis. By T. M. Moore 

A View of the Caufes which led to, and jufiified the War with 
Frapee* 

Subllance of tbe Speech of the Right Hoiu William Fitt on^ 
General Defence Bill, July. 22. , 

St^^ or Dim ' I fi^’s fisdl Letter People of England: 
wi the Patriot’s Beacon A^iied’s XecondXsettor^ 

ReflefUous 4 m ^ hi^ for the County of Cambrid|ge witl^ 

00 the Staite i^tW.Kation. . ' 

QUeryatiqas on the Rjeftridion of the. Volunteer Corps.; Beiijg^ 
iff an Addrefs to ^e People iHi the thre^tentd.ln’i^on. 

Mr 
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‘ Speedi^n the Atairs of ladia, deliv^d b tlie^l^oule 

of Comoton^ July 29. 

“ The GAnd-Codteft delfterately confidered ; or, a View of the Caiifr#' 
ahd probable ConfeqUeuces of the threatened Invafiod ; wkh a Sketch 
of the Life of Bonaparte; addrelled to Britons. By F^nds Bbgd.D, 

tH- 

A Letter to Napoleon Bonaparte, liyKng himfelf ^ The ©dvemraeiit 
of France, &c ; ’ c;chihiting a View of his moral pcJitica! Con- 
dud:, and a Sketch of his Life. 

Footfteps of Blood j being a Difplay of the Cruelties committed by 
the French Annies, in bimiing and plundering of Towns, in Murder, 
Sacrilege, Rape, and other Crimes. With a Frontifpiece, reprefenting 
the MdTacre of Prifoners at Jaffa. 

A few words : RcfiA, or be RuinedL vmn 

Bonaparte in the Weft Indies ; or, the Hiftory of ToulTaint Louver- 
tiire, the African Hero. Part I. and IL 

TJie Cannibal’s Progrefs ; or, the dreadful Horrors of French In- 
vulion, as difplayed by the French Soldiers in Germany. Abridged 
from the Tranflation of Anthouy Aufere Efq. 

Plan of a Female f\ ffociation for preferving Liberty and Property. 

A Plan for the fafe Remo\ai of Inhabitants from Towns, &c. on the 
Coall.s*,' in cafe of Tnvalion ; with Reflexions calculated to hallen Pre- 
parations fur that Meafui*e. By J Lettice, D D. 

The Alarming Crifis ; a Sermon delivered, A uguft 7. at Kingfton- 
upon-Hiftl, by the Rev. Miles Popple. Sold for the &neflt of the 
Fund for the Defence of the Town and Neighbourhood of H‘:D. 

Britons exhoxxed to the Defence of their .Country, in an Addrels' on 
the threatened Invaiion by France, delivered Auguft 28, at Bath, by 
the Rev. Thomas Bix)adhtu^. 

The Good JEffeQs of an, united Truft in the Arm of Flefh and in 
the Arm of the Lord ; a' Sermon by Charles Mopre, ReXor of Caxtop. 

God, and our Coiuitry; a Sermon preached at Gigglewich and 
ILeeds, by Rowland Xngr^, D. D. 

Britain's Defence ; a Sermon preached Auguft 21, in the Proteftant . 
Diflenting Meeting-houfe, Batterfea, by John Hi^hes, A. 'M 

An. Addrefs to the Richmond Volunteers, a^mhled in the Parifh 
Church, Aitguft 2p, to take the Oath of Allegiance. By Thomas 
Wakefield, B. j9l. 

A Sermon on the threatened Invaiion, preached at Richmond, in 
Surry, July 31, and Auguft 7, by Thomas Wakefield, B. A. ^ 

Obedience to Government, reverence to the Conftitution, ,and jE;elift- 
vnee to Bonapaiiv % Sermon preaclied at the Atllzes at Bury St 
' Zdnuinds, Jifty 29, By Charles Edward Stmvtait, A. M- 4to. 

A BerniijiKi t at Wormley, July 10, pecidisuXj appiibpriate 

to me prtfrent'C^^ by the Rev. Thomas Macu&sch, RcAor. 

ChgAian PArioti&n V or, the Duty of religious People towards rhdr 
CSdu£^, a at Setterii^ By Andrew Fifller. 

. . , Publicola's 
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Fublicola’s AddrefTes to the People of Eoghnd ; to the Soldiers f 
and to the Sailors ; with a Poftfcript. 

Alfi^d’s AddrefTes to the Ladies of England on the Invafion; re-^ 
commending Voluntary Subfcriptions by the Ladies for Patriotic Pur« 
pofes. 

An Adclmfs to the People of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, on the threatened Invaiion ; publifh^ by Order of the Af- 
fociation at tlie Crown and Anchor 

The Billiop of Landaff’s Thoughts on the Invaiion* 

Remarks upon the State of Parties during tlie Adminillration of thd 
Right Hon. H. Addington, 

A Letter to a Roman Catholic of Ireland, on Bonaparte’s projected 
Invaiion By Charles Butler Efq. ' 

The Loyalill ; intended to roufe and animate the Britiih Nation dur* 
ing the prefent Crifis, aiid to direct' hs United Energies. No. I. 

RefleAioiis on the preTent Crids of Public Affairs. By Charles 
Tweedie Efq. F. A. S. . 

The Profpect ; or. View of the Evils which the common People of 
England are likely to fuffer by a fuccefsful Invafion from the French. 

The Queftion — Why, do we go to War ? — temperately difeufled. 

Unaitimity Recommended By W. Burdon, A. M 

An Appeal frpm the Pailions to the Senfe of the Country, upon 
Bonaparte and Invaiion. 

Proceedings at a General Meeting, of the Loyal North Britons^ 
Auguil 8 ; containing the S|>eeche8 on the Occafion ; with an Ap» 
perdix, containing the Declaration of the Merchants of London, Ad- 
drcflts to the King, Loyal Songs, itc &c. 

John Bull's Anfwer to Bonajxirte’s 'Declaration, * That England was 
not equal to France $ ’ a New Song. By James Fiiher. Ornamented 
with a beautiftil Vignette, 

A Collection of rapers, under tbe Titles of ‘ Our Ring, Our Coun* 
try, and Our God ! ’, ^ R. B. Sheridan, Efq. \ and • The,Tendter 
Mercies of Bonaparte in Egypt. ’ Extracted from Dr Wittman’s Tra- 
vels in Egypt, and from Sir Robert Wilfon’s Hiilo|7’ of the Britiih Ex- 
pedition to Egypt. 

A Letter to the Vdlun^rs. 

Thoughts on the tnvaiioq tlit^tened by Boi^&partc ; witli Notes' 4 - 
luArative of many unknown Crimes committed by the different Members 
of the Confular Government. Traiiflated frozn the French of E. M. 
one, of the Chiefs of tlie Royal^ Party. 

, . . THEOLObir* 

The Annivgdary Sermon of the Royal Humane Society, preache^ 
on the 24th oT April, at St Jameses Church, by the Bifliop of Glou^ 
ceftey,; to which are add^, by the Society, Dbtemtions on Refufeita-* 
jUiltbe A judication {ff the Premiums ; the Ki^erend Dr Morgan’s 
flpifo&s to Mr WilHnibn f and the Reftbrative Procefs, 
^rb^fiodi&n InlpeiEted ; with an Appendix on the Evidences of. a 
^tate of Salvation. Bv W 3 uun HaleS| D. D. * « 

Zeal 
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Zeal apd^ Unanimity in the Defence of q^ur. Countij^ lecosmiended ^ 
in a Sermon preached July 14. By A. Uongtnorey UU« 'D. 

Piety and Courage; a Sermon preached July ij* By tl^e Rev.* 
John Crofts ' , ‘ 

A' Sermon on Luke xxii. 36- — ‘ He that hath htt SWord, let him 
fell his Garment suid buy one ’ Preached prev^s to Ihe Enroltn^ 
of Volunteers. By the Rev Cornelius Miles, Re6lor and C^ain. 

The Chriilian Hero ; or, th^ Union of Piety and Patriotifm d^Ot'ced) 
a fermon preached at the Chapel of the Foundling Hofpitali^ July 3I. 
By J. Hewlet, B D. 

A Sermon on his Majefty’s Call for the united Exertions of hk PCdc 
pie ^ainft the threatened Invafion. Preached at Bath, July 3 1. BjT 
the Rev. Charles Daubeny, 8vo. 16 pages. 

The Conftitution and Example of the Seven ApocalypMc Churches f 
a Sermon preached at the Confecration of the Bifhops of St Davids and 
Exeter, July 17. By Ralph Churton, M- A 410 21 pages.. 

The Neceflity and Benefit of Preaching the Gofpel; ^ Sermou 
preached at the Vifitation of the Bifhop of London, at Brentwood, 
June I- By the Rev Sir Adam Gordon. 

A Sermon preached at the Ordination holden by the Bifhop of 0 »t 
ford, June 1803, at Chrift-Church. By diaries Barton, B. D. 8vo. 
23 pages. 

To your Tents, O Britons! A Sermon preached July ^'31 » By 
Charles Jerram, A . M. 

Thoughts on the Abufc of Figurative Language as afi^lied to Relit 
gious Subjeffs ; with Obfervalions addreffed to the Peopjc ewed Quakers. ' 
By John Hancock, 8vo, 69 pages. 

Recommended to the ferious Perufal of Young Perfoni . before Con- 
firmation — A pra6i:ical Account of the Principal Doflrines of Chrillia- 
nity ; with fuitable Prayers. By William J Rees, A. 

The Duties of Loving the Brotherliood, Fearing God, and Ho- 
nouring the King, illuftra^d and enforced in a Sermon preached before 
two Friendly Societies. By Francis Skuiray, M. A. 

An Appendix to Seafbnable Hints to the younger Fait pf the Clergy 
of the Church of England, relative to what are xnifconceived to be Re- 
ligious Controverfies. By John Duncan, D. D. 

A Chaxge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocefe of Lincoln, at the. 
Vifitation in May and June 1 803, by the Bifhop of Lincoln. 

The Evidence of Relation between our prefent Exiilonce and future 
State ; with References to Dr Paley's Natural Theology, 8vo. 

Oblervatiuns upon fome PalTages in Scripture which the iplnemick 
to Religion have thought moft obnoxious, and attended with Difficultiea. 
not to be furmounted. By Jacob Bryant, atp. , ' 

EfTays and Sermoni on Seledl Subje£ls. By John Buddo, A. M. 

The IlluRratioh of the Hypo'theiis propped in the Diflertatioh ^^ 
the Origin of our three firft Canonical' Gofpels ; with MifeeBaneous 
, Matters. The whole being a Rejoindre to the Anonymous .AdUhor of 
the Remarks on Michaelis and his Commentator. By Herbert Marfh, 
D. Svo. 200 pageH. . ' 

Voje. III. wo. y. g , Th« 
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Tkie.^tuily£ical Compendhi&i j Qr» OutJines of Seraiposi extrafted 
Authort. By T. Haoxuun. VoL IL and hft. 

The Rev. Walter Marftiall^s Gofpel Mylleiy' of San Aification^ lamo. 
, JfteiedioDa on the Works of God, by Chriftopher Chriftian Sturm ; 
Ov ne# tmd liberal Tran£ktioii : By the Author the Advi&r, 3 voL 
limo. 

A Sermon preached at the Vifitation of the Clei^ of the An^ 
deaconry of Noitbumberlatxl, held in May 1B03. By Robert Thorp, 
^to. 

The Book of Ifaiah, in Hebrew and Englifh ; the Hebrew Text 
metricaUy arranged : the Tranflation altered from that of Bilhop Louth : 
with Notes critical and explanatory. By Jofeph Stock, D. D. Bifhop 
of Killala, 4to. 180 pages. 

An Inquiry concerning AiHichrift ; being an Examination of fuch of 
the Predidlions of Daniel as atie acknowledged to relate to that Subje6l, 
and an Attempt to apply them to certain Events which have recently 
occurred. By the Rev. Richard Rowley, 2 vol. 8vo. 

Socrates and Jefus coftmared. By Jofeph Pricftley, LL. D. 8vo. 
The Divine Glory di^^ayed by the Remiffion of Sin ; a Sermon 

E ched at a Meeting of the Society for the Education of young Men 
the Mini&ry among Proteftant Diilenters, April 7. 1803; with 
es and References. By John Pye Smith. 

An Addrtfs^of a Pari A Prieft to his Pariftiioners at the prefent 
momentous Crifis, delivered at Little Ravely, and at Thrapton 

A Sermon preached at Great Mofrenden, June I9, on Occaiion of 
the Death of the Rev. Jeremiah Newell ^ publifhed for the Benefit of 
his Widow and Children By Thomas Scott, Re£lor of Afton, . Sand- 
ford. To which is added, a Memoir of the Deceafed. 

Sermons on interefthlg StibjeAs ; including the Service of two Com- 
munion Sabbathf, acceding to the Ufages ^ the Church of Scotland, 
by the Rev, &. ^‘CvUoch, umo 

Sermons and Ledures on important pradical SubjeAs, by the 
late Rev. Andrew Swanfton. Vol. II. lamo. 

Duty of Seeking the Tilings which are Chrift's ; a Sermon preached 
befene the Edinburgh Mifliouary Society, by tine Rev. D. Black, one 
•f tbe Minifters of uie City. 

Inftrii&ion for Youth,' in a Series of Leflures on moral and religious 
SuUeAs ; intended for the Ufe of Scliools and families By Richard 
Wfeht. Vol I. 

tOUR. 

The StrAger in France ; or, a Tour from Devonfiiire to Paris/ By 
John Carr £1^ 410. embellifhed with Plates. 

TRAVELS. 

Remarks upon North Wales ; being the Refult of Sixteen Tours 
^dtwugh that part of the Principality. By W Hutton, F. A. S. & 
wiphtcham. EtnkelUlhei with Engravings. 8vo. 


Walks 
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Walks and Sketches at the Cape of Good Hope. 1*0 which ia fub* 
joined, a Journey from Cape Town to Blettenberg’s Bay. By Robert 
Semple, 8vo. 

Travels from Mofcow, through Prufiia, Germany, Switzerland^ 
France, and England. Ry Nicolai Karamfin. Tranflated from the 
German. Emb^fhed with Plates, 3 vol izmo 
VETERINARY ART 

The Farrier’s Guide ; a large Copperplate, coloured, (hewing the 
whole Anatomy of the Horfe’s Foot, with the Name and Explanations 
of each Part, for the Ufe of Veterinary Surgeons, Farriers, &c. 


tT We have no defire to difplay our powers of repartee, in a pub- 
lic difputation with anonymous correfpondents. At the 
fame time, we (hall thankfully avail ourfelves of all the in» 
formation that may be tranfmittcd to us ; and (hall be 
happy to give fuch fatisfaffion as we are able, to any gen- 
tleman that (avours us with his addrefs, without troubling 
the public with either the charge or the vindication. 


No, FI, nviU be Publipicd on Wednefday^ 2^th January 1804 . 
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P. 397. line *7. for Tctiangire, read Jehan^ire. 

— — 30. for amnilf read aumll, 

~ — 3 2. having foundf &c. read finding the ground filH 

hot and burnt upi &c. 
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Art. I. Account of the Life and Writings of Thomas Reid^ D> 

F. R. S, Edinburgh^ late Profejfor of Moral Philofophy in the Unlverfity 
of Glafgonv. By Diigald Stewart, F. R. S. Edinburgh : Read at dif- 
ferent Meetings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 8vo. pp.225. 
Edinburgh and London. 1803. 

'T^his Work is divided into three Seftions ; the firft containing 
the hillory of Dr Reid's life and occupations from his birth 
till the date of his latelt publication j the fecond confiding o£ 
obfervations on the fpirit and fcope of his philofophy; and the 
lad bringing down the narrative to the time of his death, and 
concluding with a general view of his perfonal charadter and 
difpofitions. 

Of thefc three fedlions, the fird perhaps is the lead intered- 
ing. The retired life of a conteniplaiive philofophcr, is gene- 
rally very barren of thofe incidents that furnifh materials for 
biography ; and it does not appear that any other memorial has 
been preferved of the order or progrefs of Dr Reid’s dudies, 
than that which may be found in feme paifages of his own 
publications. We pafs over Dt Reid's genealogy ; for though 
there appear to have been feverai authors in the line of his 
ancedors, we do not dnd that any of them attained fuch a 
degree of celebrity as to have rendered the name familiar to the 
lovers of learning. His father was a clergyman in the North of 
Scotland ; and he was himfelf educated at the Marifchul College 
of Aberdeen, where he was very fpon nominated to the oiHcc of 
Librarian. At this period, he was more rematk'able fdr indudry 
and modedy; than fpr any extraordinary vigour of underdand- 
ing ; and fhowed a great partiality for mathematical dudies, and 
for the doftrincs of the Newtonian philofophy, which were 
then only beginning to be taught in the northern univerfities. 
In 1737, he was prefented to a living in the neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen, where he at hid experienced the mod Violent oppo- 
TOL* 111 . NO. <5. T fition 
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fition from his parifliionersi but fucceeded fo completely in 
overcoming their animofity^ by his invariable mildnefs and bcne- 
ficencci that when he was foon after ca^lkd to a different iituation^ 
thfe veVy indhftduals who had initigated the outrages with which 
he was received, followed him, on his departure, with their 
blcflings and tears. • We fought ngahi^ Dr 'Reid * (fiid they to 
their prefent paffor, from whom Mr Stewart has the anecdote) 

* when he came ; and we would have foi^ht for him when he 
went away. ' In this retirement Dr Reid produced his firft 
publication ; which, though of no extraordinary intereft or im- 
portance in itfelf, yet ferves to mark the vigilance with which 
be applied himfelf, from the beginning, to the detc£Iion of 
Joofe and illuiive reafoning. It was a paper in the Philofophical 
Tranfa£I!ons of London 'for the year ^748, and *was entrUed, 
^ An Eday on Quantity, occafioued by reading a Creatife, in 
which fimple and compound ratios are applied to virtue and 
merit. ^ The treatife alluded to^ Mr Stewart informs us, was 
Dr Huchefon’s Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of Beauty 
and Virtue, in which the author had attempted to fubjed; the 
degrees of merit to the laws of mathematical proportion, and 
which enjoyed at that time a very high reputation all over Scot-^ 
land. 

In the year 175^1 Dr Reid was ele6bed Profeflbr of PhHofophy 
Jti the King's College of Aberdeen ; a focicty which had then 
to boall of the names of Gregory and Campbell, Gerard and 
Beattie, and in which Dr Reid found both the occupations that 
were worthy of him, and the relaxations in which he delighted. 
In 1 764, after mature deliberation, he gave to the world his 

* Inquiry into the Human Mind \ ’ in which he explains thofe 

principles that had been fuggefted to him more than twenty 
years before, by the perufal of Mr Hume's Treatife of Human 
Mature. The prbeefs of reafoning by which he was led to call 
hi qu^ftioiv the firft principles of the ideal theory, is pretty 
plainly dclincatecf in the work itfelf; yet there h fomething 
pe'ouKarly deferving of attention in the following paffage of Mr 
Stewart's narrative. ^ 

* in his on the Intelk&uaJ Fewert^ he acknowledges, that,, 

in h» youth, be had, without examination, admitted the eftabliihed 
opinioiia on which Mr Hume's fjftcni of fceptictfm was raifed ; and 
ibit it was the confequences which thefe opinions ieemed to involve, 
w^eh roofed ins fufpicions /x^ncerning lheir.^jtrutli« If I may pre- 
bekvf to fpeak my oWn fentmmts, I once believed tie 
ioQrtile 7 Meat to firndy, ms to embrace the whole of Berkeley’s fyftem 
vdofig wbh it ; ti)l finding other confoquences to follow from it> which 
gave' tee more ufteafinefs' than the want of a material world, it esme toto 
%iy more tfau forty years ago^ to put thcijucftion^ What evidence 

have. 
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have I for this dodtrine» that all the objeds of mjr:hnQtvledg& are ideas 
in nny own mind P From that time to the prefcnty I have been candidly 
und impartially, Ss 1 think, feeking for the evident of .this priilciplei 
but can find none,, excepting the authority of philolophees. 'V . . 

‘ In following the train of Dr Reid’s refearches, tl^it taft extraft 
merits, attention ; as it con^ns an explicit avowal, on hit own parts 
that, at one period of his life, he had been led, by Berkeley’s reafonings, 
to abandon the belief of the exlfience of matter. The avowal does 
hotiour to hta candour, and the fa£l reflets no discredit on his lag^ity* 
The truth is, that thip article of the Berkleian fyftem, however contrary 
to tlie cohcliifions of a founder philofophy, was the error of no common 
mind. Confidered in contrafi with that theory of materialirm, which 
the excellent author was anxious to fupplant, it polTeiTed important 
advantagen, not only in its'tendency, but in its fcicntific confifiency | 
and it a^rdcd a proof, wherever it met with a favourable reception, of 
an (inderftkndmg luperior to tbofe cafual affociations, which, in the 
apprehenfiohff*rf moft men, blend indiffolubly the phenomena of thought 
with the obgeds of externa] perception. It is recorded as a faying of 
M. Turgot, (whofe philofopliical opinions in fome important points 
approached very nearly to ihofeof Dr Reid), That “ he who had never 
doubted of the exiitcnce of matter, might be affured he had no turn for 
metaphyfical'difi^uifitions. ** p, 27-30. 

The importance which he afligned to this part of his fpecula- 
tions, atid the fingnbr niodeily and candour with which he 
continued to fpeak of his own achievements, after he had in a 
great tneafure effefled a complete revolution in this branch of 
philofophy, may be difeovered in the following pafiage of a 
letter to Dr Gregory, in I 790 > which is inferted in another part 
of this publication. 

“ It would be want of candour not to own, that 1 think there rs 
fome merit in what you are pleafcd to call my philofophy ; but .1 think it 
lies chiefly in having called in queflion the common theory of LJeas or 
Images of things in the mind being the only objeAs of thought ; a theory 
founded on natural prejudices, and fo univcrfally received as to be 
interw'oven with the ftruflure of language. Yet were 1 to give you a 
detail of what led me to call in quefliun this theory, after 1 had ^ng 
held it as felfeviJeut and unqucllionabie, you would. think, as I do, that 
there was much of chance in the matter. The difeovery. was the birth 
of time,^not of genius; aqd Berkeley and Hume did more to bring, it 
to fhaii the man that bit upon it. I thiuk^ tliere is hardly any 
thin'g that can be called 'mne in the philofophy bf the mind, which does 
hot roTIdi^ W'ith eafc from the deteftion of tms, prejudice. . . 

1 the^eforg, ypu^ nioft earneftly, to make no cprftmft 

in'm'y favbtfr to the df r][^ara^i&en’t of my predcGcfibrs {u'thb lame burfi^ 
I ,can truly lay of them, and'flnffl always , avow, -wliat you are^CStftd 
til ’flail ^'it Mft 13 f *the aflillahce I ha^ rcieircd fibm their 
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writings^ 1 nerer could have wrote or thought what < 1 have dooe. ^ 
p. 122-114. 

The * Inquiry into the Human Mind * excited, as was to have 
been expe£ted/a great deal of oppofition from the partizans of 
the eftabliihed fyftem ; but attra£led, at the fame time, the ad- 
mirncion of many of the moft fagaciotts philofophers of the 
time. From the Univerlrty of Glafgour, in partfcular, the ta- 
lents which it indicated obtained a very unequivocal teftimony 
of approbation; the author having been invited, in 1765, to 
the profeflTorfbip of Moral Philofophy, then vacant by the re- 
fignation of Mr Smith. This offer Dr Reid accepted, though 
not without confiderable reludance; and continued in the re- 
gular difeharge of his academical duties rill the year 1781, when 
he withdrew altogether from the public labour of teaming, and 
devoted himfcif entirely to the compqfition of tbofe volumes in 
which he was to bequeath his fyilem of philofophy to pofterity. 
In 1785, he publiihcd his ' Eifp.ys on the IntelleAuil PowerSf' 
and completed his plan in 1788, by the publication of the 
‘ Effays on the Active Powers. * 

At this period, hich may be faid to have terminated the 
literary career of this eniinent philofopber, Mr Stewart fuf- 
pends the proiVcution of his narrative, for the purpofe of lay- 
ing before his readers, in a conne£led and diffinft form, the 
criticifms anci obfervations which he has thought it moft import- 
ant to make on the fpiiit and fcope of Dr Reid’s philofophy. 

In proceeding to the conflderation of this part of Mr Stewart’s 
performance, we feel ourfelves divided between a fufpicion of 
the author’s partiality to the memory and the tenets* of his 
venerable inftructor, and an unfeigned deference and refpeA for 
every thing that Mr Stewart may deliver upon a fubje£l wftich 
he has ftudied fo profoundly. We hope that no one will fufpe£b 
us of any defign to iniinuate that Mr Stewart has reprefented 
the dofirines of Dr Reid in any other light than that in which 
they really appeared to him : But it is not always eafy to point 
out the imperfedions'of a fyilem, to which the mind has been 
long habituated ; and in criticifing this works of a departed 
friend, we neither .expe£l nor wi(h for that fevere impartiality 
v|}iich may be exa£fed as a duty from . a ftranger. Although it 
ii impoffible, therefore, to entertain greater refpeA for any names 
we doAr tbofe are united in the title of this work, we 
amft be penaitted to fay* that there ase feveral things with which 
cannot agrcci both in the f3rftcm of Dr S'Cid* and in Mr 
l^ewirt’s ehicidation and defence of it. 

I ; Tlie jprdent fe^kta begins with a remark,, the juftice of which 

We 9i« set «t ett diifpeN te eestieTcrt* list tbe diftiognifliing 
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feature of Dr Reid’s philofophy is the fyftematical fteadtti^ft 
with which he has adhered toihe courfe of uorre^ ^obfervation, ' 
and the admirable^felf command by which he has cotifined him- 
felf to the clear ftatement of the lacbs he has coil^cd^.? .Mr 
Stewart) however^ follows up this obfervation with a warm, en- 
comium on the indudivcL philofophy of Lord BacoQt abd a co- 
pious and eloquent expdfition of the incalculable utility and 
advantage that may be expe<f^ed from applying to the fciencc 
of mind thofe found rules of experimental philofophy that have 
undoubtedly guided us to all the fplendid improvements in mo- 
dern phylics. From the time indeed that Mr Hume publiihed 
his treatife of human nature, down to the lareft fpeculations of 
CondoTcet and Mr Stewart, we have obferved this to be a fa- 
vourite topic with all metaphyfical writers, and that thofe who 
have differed in almofl every thing elfe, have agreed in mag- 
nifying the importance of fuch inquiries, and in predi£king the 
approach of fome ftriking improvement in the manner of con- 
ducing them. 

Now, in thefe fpeculations we cannot help fufpeCing that 
thofe philofophers have been mifled in a confidcrable degree by 
a falfe analogy, and that their zeal for the promotion of their 
favourite ftudies has led them to form expeCations fome what 
fanguine and extravagant, both as to their fubftantial utility and 
as to the poffibility of their ultimate improvement. In reality, 
it docs not appear to us that any great advancement in our 
knowledge of the operations of mind is to be expeCed front 
any improvement in the plan of inveftigation, or that the con- 
dition of mankind is likely to derive any great benefit from the 
cultivation of this interefting but abilra£led ftudy. 

Indufrive philofophy, or that which proceeds upon the careful 
obfervation of fadis, may be applied to two different clafles of 
phenomena. The firft are thofe that can be made the fubjed of 
proper experiment, where the fubftances are aflrually in. our 
power, and the judgement and artifice of the inquirer can be 
effectually employed , to arrange and combine them in fuch a way 
as to difclofe their moft hidden properties and rektions. The 
other clafs of phenomena are thofe that occur in fubftances ;that 
are placed altogether beyond our reach, the order and fucceffictn 
of which w^ are generally unable to controul, and as to which we 
can do little more than colleff and record the laws by which 
they appear to be governed. Thefe ful^ances are not the fub- 
jeH of experiment^ but of oMervation ; and the fcnowlcdgUvwe 
may obtain, by carefully watting their variations, is of a ,kiiid 
that docs not direflly increafe the power which we might ^othe^- 
wife have had over them. It feems evident, however^ 'thaft it is 
* ^ T.3 principallj 
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the former of tbefe departn^ents, or the 
pMlofiphy^ that tliofe fplendtd improvements have 

^ ^ trophy to.the profpc&iv.^ g€^H^9 , 

of Bacon. The adronomy of ^lUac Ne'w;ton is np e^c^eptiqn 
to^ this general remark s All tliat mere 9bfef:^aiion could .do tp d^« 
termine the movements of the heavenly bodies, had been accofu.- 
pliflied by the ftar-gazers who .preceded him $ and the lav^^o,r 
gravitation, which he afterwards applied to the planetary, fy^m* 
was liril calculated and afcertained by exfu^imenis pqrfor^e4( ^P'*’ 
on fubflances which were entirely at his difpofah 
" It will fcarcely be denied, either, that it is alinoll cxcluHvely tQ-, 
this department of experiment that Lord Bacon has direftcd ^ tlie, 
attention of his followers. His fiindanicn^l ni 20 Llm is,, that, 
knowledge is power j and the great pjrpblcm which, he coriflapfiy, 
wiinis at refolving is, in what manner the nature of apy 
or, quality may, by experiment, be fo dete^Icd and , aigertaiped , 
as to enable us to manage it at our pleafure. The grcater part, 
of the novum organum accordingly is taken up with^. rules and 
examples for contriving and coudu£ling . experiments ; and the 
cliief advantage which he feems to have expedit'd from the prp-p 
grefs of tbefe inquiries, appears to be centred in the enlarge- 
ment of man’s dominion over the material ujiiiverfc which, he m* 
habhs. To the mere cb^ryer, therefore, his l^ws of phiLoibph|fr 
in| 5 , except where they, are ptohibhory laws, haye b^f littjc apr 
plication ; and to fueb'an inquirer, the rewards of his philofophy, 
icarcely appear to have been promised. It is evident .indeed that 
no direEl utility can refutt from the mod. accurate obrqrvatfph of 
occurrences waich we cannot con^ouJ, and that for the ufps tp 
which fuch obfervation may afterwards be turned, we arq in- 
debted not fo much to the. obferver, as to thc.petfon who djf- 
covered the application. It alfo appears to be pretty evident that 
in the art of obfervation itfeif, no very great or fundamentfVl imr 
provement can be e^pedied. Vigilance and attention arq all .thaq 
can ever be required in an obferver j and though -a talent,, for 
methodical arrangement may facilitate to others., tl^ lUi4y' of thp 
faffs that haveheen collcdfed, it does, not .appear how our, kno>^ 
ledge of tliefe fadbs can be increafed by any ne,w^ method. tof «d|^ 
fqribing them. Fads that we are unah^ to modify, or dired? 
Ibort, can only be the obieds of obfi^vation,; ai^d obfery;^l^r* 
only inform us that tncy exife,, and^diat t^rfucce&On. ap-, 
pp^l^ to be gowrne4 by certain general laWiSt. 

tho experimental philofophy^. every ^ a^^mCtiop of 

l^pO^iedge^ is an. increafe of powder ^ ,becaufe,,the, know.fedge.iS; 

derived from fomc intpmloualv difpoUtici^ of iimft5ri4»r 

' ybilofophy 
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philofophy of obfcrvation, it is merely a gratification of our cu^ 
xiofitv- By experiment, too, we genarally acquire a pretty cor- 
rect Knowledge of tbe caufes of the phenomena we produce^ as 
we ourfelxes dillribute and arrange the circumltances upon which 
they depend ; while in matters of mere obfcrvatioii, the ailign- 
mcnt of caufes muft always be in a good degree cdnjeftural, iiiaC- 
much as we have no means of fepurating the preceding pheno- 
mena, or deciding ocherwife than by analogy to which qi them 
the Succeeding event is to he attributed. 

Now, it appears to u$ to be pretty evident that the . phenomena 
iOf the human mind are almoft all of the latter defeription. We 
feel, and perceive, and remember, without any purpofe or con- 
trivance of oursi and have evidently no power over the mecha- 
nifm by which thofe fun&ions arc performed. We may obferve 
and diftinguiOi thofe operations of mind, indeed, with more or 
lefs attention or exafinefs ; but we cannot fulled them to ex- 
periment, nor alter their nature by any procefs of inveftigatiom 
We cannot decompofe our perceptions in a crucible, nor divide 
cur fenfations with a prifm ; nor can we, hy art and contrwance, 
produce any combination of thoughts or emotions, befides thofe 
with which all men have been provided by nature^ No“meta- 
phyfician expe£ls by analyfis to difeover a new power, or to ex- 
cite a new fenfation in the mind, as a chemift difeovers a new 
earth or a new metal ; nor can he hope, by any procefs of fynthefis, 
to exhibit a mental combination different from any that nature 
has produced in the minds of other perfons. Tne fcience of 
metaphyfics, therefore, depends upon obfervation, and not upon 
experiment 5 and ail reafonings upon mind proceed accordingly 
upon a reference to that general obfervation whiefi all men arc 
fuppofed to have made, and jnot to any. particular experiments, 
which are known only to the inventor.— The province of pliilo- 
fqphy, in this department, therefore, is the province of obferva- 
tion only ; and in this department the greater part of that code 
of laws wliich Bacon has provided for the regulation of experi- 
mental indu£rion, is plainly without authority. In metaphyfics, 
certainly knowledge is not power ; and inftead of producing new 
phenomena to elucidate the old by well-contrived and wcll-con- 
du£led experiments, the mod diligent inquirer can do no more 
than regifter and arrange tlie appearances, which he can neither 
account for, nor controuh 

But thoughsour power can in no cafe^be diref^ly increafed by 
the mod vigilant and €orre£t obfervation, our knowledge may 
often be very greatly extended by it. In the fcience of mind, 
however, we are indined to fufpefl; that this is not the cafe 
Jfjom thc' very nature of tlie fubjc£l, it feems neoeffarily to fol 

T 4 tow 
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lo^/fhatall men mufl be praAtcally familiar with all the func- 
tions and qualities of their minds^ and with almoft all the laws 
,|>ir which they appear tO be governed. Every one knows exact- 
ly what it is to perceive and to feel, to remember, imagine, and 
l^lieve ; and though he may not always apply the words that de- 
note- thefe operations with perfcfk propriety, it is not poflible to 
fuppofe that any one is ignorant ot the things. Even thofe laws 
’ of thought, or connexions of mental operation, that are not fo 
commonly ftated in words, appear to be'^univcrfelly known, and 
are found to regulate thp praflice of thofe who never thought 
of enouncing them in an ab(lra£b propofition. A man who ne- 
ver heard it alierted that memory depends upon attention, yet 
attends with uncommon care to any tiling that he wilhes to re- 
member; and accounts for his forgetfulnefs, by acknowledging 
that he had paid no attention. A groom, who never heard of 
the afibciation of ideas, feeds the young war-horfc to the found 
of a drum ; and the unphilofophical artifls that tame elephants 
and train dancing dogs, proceed upon the fame obvious and ad- 
mitted principle. The truth is, that as wc only know the cxift- 
^‘^ce of imnd by the cxercife' of its fun£):ions according to cer- 
t ‘tain laws, k is impoffible that any one ihould ever difeover or 
^’bring to light any funfrions or any laws of which men would 
admit the cxiftence, urilefs they were previoufly convinced of 
^ their operations on thcmfclves. A philoiopher may be the firll 
to ftate thefe law'S, and to deferibe their operation diftin£tly in 
words ; but men muft bc already familiarly acquainted with them 
in reality, before they can aifent to the juftice of his deferiptions. 

For thefe reafons, we cannot help thinking that the labours of 
the metaphyfician, Inftead of , being alEmilated to thofe of the 
clicmift or experimental philofopher, might, with lefs impropriQjy, 
be cbmpared to thofe of the grammarian who arranges into tech- 
nical order the words of a language which is fpokeii familiarly 
by all his readers ; or of the artift who exhibits to them a cor- 
refl: map of a diftrift with every patt of which they were pre- 
vioufly acquainted. Wc acquire a perfedi: knowledge of our 
uttnds without ftudy or exertion, juft as w^e acquire a per- 
feft knowledge of our native language or our native parifii ; 'yet 
we cannot, without much ftudy and reffedion, compofe a gram- 
mar of the one, or a map of die other. To arrange in corredk 
order all tire particulars of oiir praftreal knowledge,, and to fet 
down» withblif omifCon-and without diftortion, ev^cry thing that 
m^^ually know upon a fijbjedl, requires a power of abftradtion, 
jUjHlledlioni and difpontion, that falls to the lot of but few. In 
HT fei^ce of ‘mind, pe^aps, more of thofe qualities are rc- 
P^f^d ifejn ^ otbbr } but It is not the Icfs true of this, than 

'of 
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of all the reft» tliat die materials of the dcfcrlption mufl; always 
be derived from a previous acquaintance with the fubjed — 
that nothin? can be fet down technically that was not prad^ically 
known— ^and that no fubftantial addition 4s made to our know- 
ledge by a fcientific diftribution of its* particulars. After fuch a 
fyftematlc arrangement has been introduced 3 and a corre£t no- 
menclature applied,- we may indeed conceive more cleariy, and 
will certainly deferibe more juftly, the nature and extent of our 
information ; but our information itfelf is not really increafed, and 
the confeioufnefs by which we are ftippHed with all the materials 
of our reflexions, does not become more productive by this dif- 
pofition of its contributions. 

But though we have been induced in this way to exprefs our 
fcepticifm, both as to the probable improvement and praXical 
utility of metaphyfical fpeculations, we would by no means be 
underilood as having averted that thefe itudies are absolutely 
without intereft or importance. With regard to , perception, in- 
deed, and feme of the other primary functions of min,d, it feems 
now to be admitted, that philofophy can be of no ufe to us, and 
that the prpfoundeit reafonings lead us back to the creed and thift 
ignorance of the vulgar. As to the laws of aiTociation, howevef^ 
the cafe is fomewhat diflFerent; inftances of the application of! 
fuch laws arc indeed familiar to eveiy one, and there arc few 
who do not of themfelves arrive at fome imperfeX conceptioii 
of their general limits and application ^ but that they are fooner 
learned, and more fteadily and extenflvely applied when our ob- 
fervations are alFilled by the lelTons of a judicious inftruXor, 
feems fcarcely to admit of doubt ; and though there are no er- 
rors of opinion perhaps that may not be correXed without the 
help of metaphyfical principles, it cannot be difputcd, that an 
habitual acquaintance with thefe principles leads us more direX- 
ly to the fourcc of fuch errors, and enables us more readily ^to 
explain and correX fome of the mod formidable aberrations of 
human underftanding. After all, perhaps, the chief value of 
fuch fpeculations will be found to confift in the excrcife which 
they afford to the faculties, and the delight which is produced 
by the confeioufnefs of intelleXual exertion. Upon thisTub- 
jeX, we gladly borrow from Mr Stewart the following admirable 
quotations. 

< An author well qualified to judge, from his own experience, of 
whatever conduces to invigorate or to einhellifh the underftanding, haa 
beautifully remarked, that ** by turning the foul inward on itfclf, its 
forces are concentred, and arc fitted for Aronger and bolder flights of 
icience ; and that, in fuch purfutts, whether we take, or whether we 
lofe the £^e, the chafe is certainly of fcrvice. ** In ^is refpeX, the 
jphflo^hy of the mind (abfim^g. entirely froin that preeminence 

which 
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whidi b^!Mig« to It in confequence of its fnfttcal applications} marf 
claim a^diftingfilihed rank among thofe prepai^rjr diCctplineSf which 
aaodior writer of equal talents has happily compifed ap ** the cropa 
which are railed, not for the fake of tlie hvveft, hut to be ploughed in 
g$ a dreiSng to the land. ’’ p. 166. i67« 

In following out his obft^rvations on the fcope and fpirit of Dr 
Reid’s philoibpby, Mr Stewart does not prefent, his readers with 
ony general outline or fummar^f the peculiar do&rinea by' which 
it is principally dillinguilhed. This part of the book indeed appears 
to be addrefled almoft exclufively to thofe who are in feme degree 
initiated in the ftudies of which it treats, and confifts of a vindi- 
cation of Dr Reid’s philofophy from the moft important.objedions 
that had been propofed to it by his antagonifts. The firft is 
made by the materialift, and is dire£fed againft the gratuitous 
aflumption of the exijlcnceof zniod. To this Mr Stewart an- 
fwers with irrcfiflible force, that the philofophy of Dr Reid has 
in reality no concern with the theories that may be fotaaed as to 
the caufes of our memal operations, but is entirely confined to 
the inveftigation of thofe phenomena which are known to us by 
uitemal confeioufnefs, and not by eicternal perception. On the 
^eory of Materialifm itfelf, he makes fome admirable obferva- 
^ns: and after having ftated the perceptible imprevement that 
has lately taken place in the method of confidering^ thofe intel- 
]k£^ual phenomena, he concludes with the following judicious and 
eloquent obfervations. 

< The authors who foriQ the mofi; confplcuous exceptions to this 
gradual progrefs, confift chiefly of men, whofe errors may eafily 
accounted for, by the prejudices cnnnedled with their circumfcrlbed 
habits of obfervation and inquiry of Phyfiologifls, accuftomed to 
attend to that part alone of the human frame, which the knife of the 
Anatomift can lay open ; or of Chemifts, who enter on the aoalyfisof 
Thought, frefli from the decompolitions of the laboratory ; carrying into 
the Theory of Mind itfelf (what Bacon expreflively calls) the fmoke 
and Camifl) of the 'furnace. ” Of the value of fuch purfuits, none can 
think mdH highly than myfelf^ but 1 moft be allowed to obferve, that 
the moft diftiiiguiihed preeminence in them does not qeceffarHy imply 
a capacity of coliefted and abftfa£led refle^ton, or an under ftandtng 
ftiperior to the prejudices of early ailbeiation, and the iHofions of popular 
language. I will not go fo lar as Cicero, when, ht* aiciibes to thofe 
who poflefs thefe advantages, a more thin ordinary vigour of inteUeft : 
f* Magm tji ingemi revoeare mentm a f njtbut^ ei cogitathegm a tmfueiudine, 
Muggre^ ** . I Vihuld only claim for them^ the.' meric of patient and 
cautious refeaicb ; and would exad from their aotagoniAt the fiime qua« 
lifleatioDS. ’ p. 110-11 1. 

Hie fecond great obfed^ion; that has bemi made to the do£lriiieB 
^at thejr ttnd to damp the ardour of philofor 
^ ^ . pbic^ 
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pbical curioCty, by dating as ultiniate fails, many phenomena 
which might be refolved into (impler principlesi and perplex the ^ 
fcicnce, of mind- with an unnecefTary multitude of intertial and 
unaccountable properties. * It is certainly better to damp the 
ardour pf philofopjjers, by expofing their errors and convincing 
them of their ignorance, than to gratify it by fubferibing to their 
blunders. It is one .ftep towards a true explanation of any phe- 
npmenon, to e^ppfe the fallacy of an erroneous one ; and though 
the contemplation of. our failures may render us more diffident of 
.fuccefs, it will probably teach us fame Icffons that are far from 
diminifliing our chance of obtaining it. To the charge of mul- 
tiplying unneceflarily the original and inftin£i:ivc principles of 
our nature, Mr Stewart has not made quite fo fatisfactory an 
anfwcr. *l he greater part of what he fays indeed upon 
fubje£b, is rather an apology for Dr Reid, than a complete jui<^ 
cation of him. In his clallification .of the aclivc powers, he ad- 
mits that Dr Reid has multiplied, without neceflity, the imirbe: 
of our original affcQions, and that in the other parts of his doc- 
trine, he has raanifcfted a leaning to the fame extreme. It would 
. hav^ I>cen better, perhaps, if Mr Stewart had relied the de-* 
fence of his author upon tliofc conceffions, and upon the. general, 
reafoning with which they are very Ikilfully cilbeiated to p'ovu 
the fuperior iafety and prudence cf this tardinefs to genA*aliie 
aod allimilatc f for^ with ail our deference for the talents of the- 
author, we find.it impoffiblc to agree with him in thofe particular,: 
inilanccs in which he has endeavoured to expofe the injultice 
of the accufation. After all that Mr Stew>:art has faid, we can 
ftill fee no reaCon for admitting a principle of credulity, or a 
principle of veracity, in human nature i nor can we difeover any^ 
fort of evidence for the exiflcnce of an inilinflive power of in-# 
terpreting natural figns. 

Dr Reid’s only reafon for maintaining that the belief we copi- 
monly give to the tedimoiiy of others is not derived from reafoning 
and experience, is, that this credulity is more apparent and cx- 
ceffive in children, than in thofe whofe experience and reafon if 
mature. Now, to this it feems obvious to anfwi^, that the ex- 
perience of children, though not cxtcnlive, is almoll always en- 
tirely . wiiform in favour of the . veracity . of thofe about them« 
There can fqarccly be any temptation to utter fajfehpod to an 
jnfaut \ and :cv^ if that fliouU happen, thorn is feldom fuch a 
degree of memory- or attention as w'^ould be nccefl'ary . for its 
tqclipu. In all cafes beAdes, it is admitted tliajt children learn 

the 


* We l>avc l»cre claffed under one head the obje€tiona which 
diftiogoiflics into ’ 
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the ^neral rule, before they begin to attend to the exceptions ; 
and it will not be denied that the general rale is, diat there is a 
connexion between the aflertions of mankind and the realities of 
•which they are fpeaking. Falfehood is like thofe irregularities 
in the cor.i^ruQion of a language, which children always over- 
look for the fake of the general analogy. 

The principle of veracity is in the fame lituation. Men fpeak 
and aflert, in order to accumplifli fome purpofe; but if they did 
not generally fpeak truth, their affertions would anfwcr no pur- 
pofe at all — ^not even that of deception. ' To fpeak falfehood, 
too, even if \re could fuppofc it to be done without a motive, 
requires a certain excrcifj of imagination and the inventive fa- 
culjties, which is not wthout labour : truth is fuggefted fponta- 
neoufly, not by the principle of veracity, but by our conlciouf- 
nefs and memory. Even if we were not rational creatures, there- 
fore, but fpoke merely as a confequence of our fenfations, we 
would fpeak truth much ofttner than falfehood 5 but being ra- 
tional, and addrclTing ourfeh’es to other beings with a view of 
influencing their conduct; or opinion, it follows as a matter of 
necelT.^, that we mud almoft always fpeak truth : even the prin- 
ciple of credulity would not otherwife be fufficient to render it 
worth -while for us to fpeak at all. 

With regard to the principle by which wc arc enabled to in- 
terpret the natural Sip\s of the paflions, and of other connefl:- 
cd events, v/e cannot help enter ta^ining a iimilar fcepticifm. 
There is no evidence, we think, for the exidence of fuch a prin- 
ciple ; and all the phenomena may be folved by the help of 
memory and the aflbeiation of ideas. The * induflive prin- 
ciple * is very nearly in the fame predicament ^ though the full 
difculTion of the argument that might be maintained upon that 
fobjeff, would occupy more room than we can now fpare. ^ 

After fome very excellent obfervations on the nature and the 
funflions of indind., Mr Stewart proceeds to confider, as the 
lad great objc£lion to Dr Reid’s philofophy, the alleged tendency . 
of his dofliines, on the fubje£l: of common fenfe^ to fan£tion an 
appeal from th|e decifions of the learned to the voice of the 
multitude. Mr Stewart, with great candour, admits that the 
phrafe was unluckily chofen, and that it has not always been 
employed with perfeft accuracy, either by Dr Reid or his fol- 
lowers; but he maintains, that the greater part of the truths 
which Dr Rqil has referred to this authority, arc in reality 
originally and ^unaccountably imprefled on the human under- 
ftamllhg, and are neceirarily implied in the greater part of its 
Operations. Thefe, he fays, may be better denominated, * Fun- 
laws of belief ; ’ and he exemplifies them by fuch propo- 
' ' * fitions 
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fitions as the following: 'lam the fame perfon to-day that I 
was ycUerday. — 'The material worjd has a real exiftcnce. — The 
future courfc of nature will rcfemble the part. * We (hall have 
occiifion immediately to offer a few obfervations on feme of thefe 
propofitions. 

With thefe obfervations Mr Stewart concludes lr!s defence of 
Dr Reid’s philofophy ; but we cannot heJp thinking that there 
was room for a farther vindication^ and that fome objections 
may be flared to the fyftem in queition, as formidable as any of 
thofc which Mr Stewart has endeavoured to obviate. We (hall 
allude very fliortly to thefe that appear the mod obvious and 
important. Dr Reid’s great achievement was undoubtedly the 
fubverfion of the Ideal fyilem, or the confutation of that hy^* 
pothefis which reprefents the immediate objeCts of the mind 
in perception, as certain images or piEtures of external objeCls 
conveyed by the fenfes to the fenforium. This part of hi!» talk, 
it is now generally admitted that he has performed with ex- 
emplary diligence and complete fuccefs ; but we arc by no means 
fo entirely fatisfied with the ufes he has attempted to make of* 
his viClory. After confidcring the fubjeCl with fome attention^ 
we muft confefs that we have not been able to perceive how the 
deilruClion of the Ideal theory can be held as a demonflration 
of the real exiflence of matter, or a confutation of all thofe 
reafonings which have brought into queftion the popular faith 
upon this fubjeCl. 'The theory of images and pictures, in faCl, 
was in its original (late more clofely conne(3:ed with the fuppo*- 
lition of a real material prototype, than the theory of direCb 
perception ; and the fceprical doubts that have 6nce been fug- 
gcfled, appear to us to be by no means exclufively applicable to 
the former hypothecs. He who believes that certain forms or 
images are aClunliy tranfmitted through the organs of fenfe to 
the mind, mult believe, at leail, in the reality of the organs and 
the images, and probably in their origin from real external 
exiilenccs. He who is contented with dating that he is confeious 
of certain fenfatioas and perceptions, by no means alTumcs the 
independent exldencp of matter, and gives a fafer account of the 
phenomena than the idealid. 

. Dr Reid’s foie argument for the real exidence of a material 
world, is founded on the irrefidible belief of it that is implied 
in perception and memory^ a belief, the foundations of which, 
he feems to think, it would be fomething more than abfurd to 
call in quedion. Now, the reality of this general perfuafion or 
belief, no one ever attempted to deny. The queftion is only 
a|;)out its juftnefs or truth. It is conceiveable, certainly, in every 
cafe, that our belief (hould be erroneous, and there can be 

nothing 
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liotfaing abfurd ih fugf^efting reafons for doubting of 'Its con- 
formity with truth. The obftin^cy of our belief, in this indance, 

. and its condant recurrence, even after all our endeavours to 
familiarize ourfelves with the obje£ti6iis that have been made 
to it, are not ablblutely without parallel in the hidory of the 
human faculties. All children believe that the earth is at red, 
and that the fun and the fired dars perform a diurnal revolution 
round it. They alfo believe that the place which they occupy 
on the furface is abfolutely the uppermod:, and that the inhabit- 
ants of the oppolite furface mud be fufpended in an inverted 
pofition. Now, of this univerfal, praifilical, and irrefiftible be- 
lief^ all perfons of education are eailiy difabufed in fpcculacion, 
though it influences their ordinary language, and continues, in 
faft, to be the habitual impreflSon of their minds. In the fame 
way, a Berkleian might admit the condant recurrence of the 
iliuflons of fenfe, although his fpeculative reafon were fuiEcieutly 
convinced of their fallacy. 

The phenomena of dreaming and of delirium, however, appear 
• to aflFord a fort of oxperimentum cruets to demondrate that a real 
external exiftence is not necefl^ry to produce fenfation and per- 
ception in the human mind. Is it utterly abfurd and ridiculous 
to maintain, that all the obje£fs of our thoughts may be * fuch 
ftufF as dreams are made of ? ' or that the uniformity of Naturj; 
gives us fome reafon to prefume that the perceptions of maniacs 
and of rational men are manufactured, like their organs, out 
of the fame materials ? Thierc is a fpccics of iiifanity known 
among medical men by the epithet notional^ in which there is 
frequently no general depravation of the reafoning and judging 
faculties, but where the difeafe conGfts entirely in the patient 
midaking the obje£ts of his thought or imagination for reahand 
prefent exidences. The error of his perceptions, in fuch a 
cafe, is only dete£ted by compar,ing them with the perceptions 
of other people; aqd it is evident that he has juft the fame 
reafon to impute error to them, as they can have individually 
for imputing it to him. The majority, indeed, neceiTarily carries 
the point as to all pra£lical confequcnces ; but is there any abfur- 
dity in alleging that we have no internal, infallible, and neceifary 
aflfurance of that in which the internal convi£i;ion of an individual 
muft be fupported, and may be overruled by the teftimony of his 
fellow- creat^es ? 

Dr keia has himfelf admitted, that * we might probably 
liave been fo made, as to have ail the perceptions and fenfation# 
we now have, without^ any impreffion on our hodily or- 
alL ’ It is furely altogether aS reafonable to fay^ that We 

iglK have had all thofe perceptiong| without the aid or inter- 
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TCfition of any material oxiftence at all. Thofe perceptions might 
, ftill have beten accompanied with a belief^ too, that would not 
have been lefs univerfal or irrehflible for l^ing Utterly without 
a foundation in . reality. In Ihort, our perceptions can never 
afford any complete or irrefragable proof of the real exiftence of 
.external things ; becaufe it is eafy to conceive that we might 
have fuch perceptions without them. We do not know, there- 
ibre, with certainty, that our perceptions are ever produced by 
tixternal objedts ; and in the cafes to which we have juft alluded^ 
we find perception and its concomitant belief, where we do 
know with certainty that it is not produced by ' any external 
exiftence. 

It has been faid, however, that we have the fame evidence 
for the exiftence of the material world, as for that of our own 
thoughts or conceptions; as we have no reafon for believing 
in the latter, but that we cannot help it ; which is equally true 
of the former. Now, - this appeals to us to be very inaccurately 
argued. Whatever we doubt, and whatever we prove, we mult 
plainly begin with confeioufners : that alone is certain^ali the 
reft is inference. Does Dr Reid mean to affert, that our per- 
ception of external obje£bs is not a neceflary preliminary to any 
proof of their reality, or that our belief in their reality is not 
founded upon our confeioufnefs of perceiving them ? Our per- 
ceptions, then, and not the exiftence of their obje£ts, is what 
we cannot help believing ; and it would be nearly as rcafonable 
to fay that we muft take all our dreams for realities, becaufe wc 
cannot doubt that we dream, as it is to affert that we have the 
fame evidence for the exiftence of an external world, as for the 
exiftence of the fenfations by which it is fuggefted to our 
minds. 


Wc dare not venture farther into this fubje£V ; yet wc cannot 
abandon it without obferving, that the queftion is entirely a 
matter of philofophical and ubftracl fpeculatioii, and that by far 
the moft reprehenfible paffages in Or Reid’s writings, are thofe 
in which he has reprefented it as otherwife. When we confider, 
indeed, the exemplary candour, and temper, and modefty, with 
which this excellent man has condudied the whole of his fpecu- 
lations, we cannot help wondering that he .ihould ever have 
foi^utten hsmfelf fo far as to defeeud to the vulgar raillery 
which he has addreffed, inftead of argument, to the abettors of 


the Berkleian hypothecs. The old joke, of the fcef^ical philoso- 
phers running their nofes again ft pofts, tumbling into kennels, 
and being Dent to a madhoufe, is repeated at le^ tea times in 
difierent pasts of Df' Reid’s publications, and real^ly. feems to 
Imve been confidcred as .an ol^ed^Lon not lefs forcible than 
. facetious. 
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facetious. Yet Dr Reid furely coukl not be ignorant that thofe 
'who have queflioned the reality of a material univerfcy never 
afFe£fccd co have perceptions, ideas, and fenfations of a different 
mtuTC from other people. The debate was merely about the 
ertgin of thefe fenfarions, and could not poflibly affed the con- 
duct or feelings of the individual. Tlie fceptic, therefore, who 
has been taught by experience that certain perceptions are con- 
ne£lcd with unpleafant fenfations, will avoid the occafions of 
them as carefully as thofe who look upon the objects of their 
perceptions as external realities. Notions and fenfations he can- 
not deny to cxift ; and this limited faith will regulate his conduft 
exactly in the fame manner as the more extenfive creed of his 
antagonifls. We are peri'uaded that Mr Stewart would rejeft 
the aid of fuch an argument for the exigence of an external 
world. 

The unexpe£ied length to which thefe obfervations have ex* 
tended, deters us from prosecuting any farther our remarks on 
Dr Reid’s philofophy. The other points in which it appears to 
us that he has left his fvilem vulnerable are, his explanation of 
our idea of caufe and effect, and his fpeculationa on the queition 
of liberty and necejpty. In the form.er, we cannot help thinking 
that he has dogmatifed, with a degree of confidence which is 
fcarcely judified by the cogency of his arguments, and has en- 
deavoured to draw ridicule on the reafoning of his antagonifls, 
by iiludrations that are utterly inapplicable. In the latter, he 
has made fomething more than a juft ufe of the prejudices of 
men and the ambiguity of l^inguage, and has more than once 
been guilty, if we be not mxdaken, of what, in a lefs refpeftablc 
author, we diould not have fcrupled to call the mod palpable 
fophidry. We are glad that our duty does not require jis to 
enter into the difcuilion of this very perplexing controverfy ; 
though we may be permitted to remark, that it is fomewhat 
extraordinary to find the dependence of human aftions on mo- 
tives fo pofitiveJy denied by thofe very philofophers with whom 
the do£lrine of caufution is of fuch high authority. 

We proceed now to the lajt feclion of, Mr Stewart’s interefting 
publication, which contains little more than a ihorc and fimple 
account of the ftudies and occupations of Dr Reid’s latt^ years, 
and an admirable delineation of his charafler. iiis health had, 
all his been uncommonly vigorous, and, except a flight 
decay of ^mory, he appears to have retained all his faculties 
and affeAions unimpaired to the age of eighty-feven. A few 
^nabnths before his death, which happened in 1797^ he read to 
a literary fociety a diffinfl and philofophical treatife on the 
pTod9<;ed by old age on the mufgular motions;' thus 
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perfevering to the laft in thofe habits of felf-obfenration which 
had conftituted the bufinefs and the glory of his life. 

The chara£ler of Pr Reid is drawn by Mr Stewart, in colours 
particularly lively and attrafiive. We believe it to be entirely 
juft, at the fame time that we are of opinion that there is fcarce- 
ly any thing wanting in the following pafTige to complete the pic- 
ture of a true philofopher and an excellent man. 

* The moft prominent features of ' his charader were,— ^Intrepid and 
inflexible fedlitude;— a pure and devoted attachment to truth;-— and att 
entire command ( acquired by the unwearied exertions of a long' life} 
over all his paffions. Hence, in thofe parts of his writings where his 
fubjedi forces him to dtfpute the concluflons of others, a fcrupuloua 
rejed^ion of every exprcl&on calculated to irritate thofe whom he was 
anxious to convince, and a fpirit of liberality and good- humour towarda 
his opponents, from which no afperity on their part could provoke him|, 
for a moment, to deviate. 

* In private life, no man ever maintained, more eminently or more 
uniformly, the dignity of philofophy ; combining, with the moft amiable 
modefty and gentlenefs, the nobieft (pint of independence. The only 
preferments which he ever enjoyed, he owed to the unfolicited favour 
of the two ''learned Bodies who fucccfTively adopted him into their 
number ; and the refpediable rank which he fupported in (bciety, was 
the well-earned reward of his own academical labours. The ftodies in 
which he delighted, were little calculated to draw on him the patronage 
of the great ; and he was unfkilled in the art of courting advancement, 
by fafhtoning his do^rincs to the varying hour. 

< As a philofopher, his genius was more peculiarly chara6^rized by 
a found, cautious, diftinguifhing judgement ; by a fingular patience and 
perfeverance of thought ; and by habits of the moft fixed and concen- 
trated attention to his own mental operations ; — endowments which, 
although not the moft fpiendid in the ellimaiion of the multitude, would 
feem entitled, from the hiftory of fcicnce, to rank among the rareft gifts 
of the mind. 

* With thefe habits and powers, he united (what does not always 
accompany tliem} the curiofity of a naturalift, and the eye of an ob* 
ferver ; and, accordingly, his information about every thing relating to 
phyfical fcience, and to the ufeful arts, was eKCerrfive and accurate. His 
memory for hiftorical details was not fo remarkable | and he ufed fome* 
times to regret the tmperfed degree in which he poirefTed this faculty. 

I am incKned, however, to think, that in doing fo, he underrated his 
natural adtimtages; eftimating the ftrength of memory, at men commonly 
do, rather by the recolle^ion of particular fads, than by the pofiSdGoa 
of thofe geueral conclufious, from a fublervieiicy to which fuch fiidi 
derive their principd value* 

* Towards the clofe of life, indeed, his memory was much left vigor- 
ous than the, othex powers of his intelled \ in none of which could I 
ever perceive any fymptom of decline. His ardour for knowledge, too^ 
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remained uncxtinguifhcd to the laft ; and, when chcridicd by tbe fociety' 
of the young and inquifitive, feemed even to incrcafc with- hie years^ 
What Itill more remarkable, he retained, in extreme old age, all the 
fympathctic tendernels, and all the moral fc'Tibility of youth ; ttse live- 
lincA) of his emotions, wherever the happinefs of others was concerned^^ 
forming an afFeiHnng contrail to his own unconquerable lirmnefs under 
the tevercll trials. 

« Nor was the fenfibility which he retained, the ftlfifli and fteril 
offspring of talle and indolence. Jt was alive and aftive, wherever he 
could command the means of relieving the dlUrcffcs, or of adding to 
the comforts of others ; and was often felt in its cffetfls, where he was 
finleen and unknown! — Among the various proofs of this, which have 
happened to fall under my own knowledge, 1 cannot help . mentioning 
particularly (upon the moft unqueftionable authority) the fccrecy wi:h 
which he conveyed his occational benefaAions to his h)rmer pav-ifhioners 
at New Machar, long after his cflablifhmcnt at Glafgow'. One donation, 
in paiticular, dunng the fcarcity of 1782, — a donation which, notwith- 
flaiiding all his precautions, was didindlly traced to his benehcrnce, — 
might perhaps have been thought difproportionate to his limited income, 
had not his own iimple and moderate habits multiplied the refources of 
his humanity. ’ p. 181-187. 

Notwithllanding the length of the preceding extra£l, we can- 
not take our leave of this very intcrefling publication, without 
laying before our readers the paragraph in which Mr Stewart 
announces his intention of declining, from this time forward, 
the dutirs of a biographer. The whole pafTage is m irked with 
that grave ano pathetic eloquence with which a man of fuperior 
genius is commonly found to fpeak of himfclf ; and one part of 
it reminds us forcibly of thofe fine prophetic fentences in which 
Milto. , in his earlier writings, announces to the world his aflur- 
ance of a more exalted dedliurion. 

* In concluding this Memoir, 1 tiuft I (hull be pardoned, if, for 
once, 1 give way to a perfunal fceliiiir, while I exprefs the fati'^fadlion 
with which 1 now clofc, finally, my attempts as a Biographer, 'riiofe 
which 1 have already made, were impofed on me by the irrefifiible 
calls of duty and attachment ; and, feeble as they are, when c. mpared 
with tlie magnitude of fubjt'6ls fo fplendid and fo various, they have 
encroached deeply on that fniail portion of literary leifurc which indif- 
penfable engagements allow me to command. 1 cannot, at the fame 
time, be infenfible to the gratification of having endeavouied to affociate, 
in fome degree, my nimc with three of the grealeft which have ad*>rned 
this age; ^ppy if* without deviating intentionally fmm truth, I may 
have fucceeotd, however impcrfedlly, in my wilh, to gratify, at once, 
the curiofity of the public, and to footh the recolltdlions of furvivingr . 
frltiids.— But 1, too, liave defigns and cnlerprizes of my own ; and the 
CKCCUtinn of thefe (which, alas! fw^ll in magnitude, as the time for 
thchf aocOvplUhment haftcus tg a period) claimsi at length, an undivided 
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attention. Yet I flioiild not look back on the paft with regret, if I 
could indulge the hope, that the facH which it has been my province to 
record, — by difplaying thofe fair rcv\i,rds of extcnfive urefuhicfs, and gf 
peimaiient fume, which talents and inditdiy, when worthily dire^ed^ 
cannot fail to feenre,— may contribute, in one fiiiglc inflance, to fofter 
the proud and virtuous independence of genius; or, amidll the gloom 
of poverty and folilude, to gild the diilant profpeft of the unfriended 
fjholar, w'hofe huiiels are now* flovvly ripening in the unnoticed privacy 
of humble life. * p. 204-206. 


Art. II. T^nyag‘' fie Troh Mots en An^hterre^ cn F.rojfe. ct cn Irlande^ 
pethlml ri'le dc I'on IK (i8oi). Par Marc Angnfte PiClet, Profef- 
fi ur dc Philofoplue dans 1 * Academic de Geneve, AfTocic de IMnditut 
Nitio’inl, Mcinbre dcs Societ6s Roy ales de Londres, 5 cc. &c. &c. 
8vo. pp. 340. Geneva. 1802. 

A LOOK of travels is tried by a very fevere teft, when it is readl 
in the country which it profefles to defcribc. A foreigner 
can fccircely avoid committing fome miflakcs, which a native will 
dctccl ; and, laying pr jiulices on both fides out of the queltion^ 
will probably enlarge moll upon thofe fubj !<fis that ft.md leaft in 
need of explanation to the poople wliom tliey concern. 

M. Piclei, however, is nut an ordinary traveller \ and it would 
be doing him injullice to confider his book as intertded to convey 
any general idea of the mannets or appearance of the countries 
lie iias vifited. M. Pidfet is a pbijofoplicr, and had been in Eng- 
land before : the object of his prefent cxpediiiv)!! liisrefore was, 
j)ot to acquire exadl or eompreheiifivc knowledge of the Britilli 
dominions, but to viiit and conveifj with a few of our eminent 
men, and to infpect fome of the molt remark ible ot our public 
inllltutions and natural curiofities Inllead of a general map ol the 
country, therefore, his boo.k pr^.iV.lts us with detailed reprefenta- 
tions of a few infulatcd poinivS. A com'ilcte accc.unt of the re- 
markable tidngs In a country would lx a very good account of the 
country itu li'j but the things to which RI. Pldet has attended^ 
are neither very numerous, nor, in our opinion, altogetlier judi- 
cioufly fwle£led. Though mineralogy was one of his leading ob- 
jects, he neither viiitcd Derbylhiro nor Cornv/;dl ; and has ha- 
zarded various ftriclurcs upon the learning and fyftem of educa- 
tion in England, without having thought it worth while to vifit 
either of the Uiiiverfities. 

Though this work is written in the form of letters, it can 
Scarcely lay claim to any of thofe indulgences that are due to a 

E 'vate corrcTpondencc. M. Pictet’s letters are ,not addrefled to 
imlivhlual iriends, hut to the focicty of his feUow-labourcrs 
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i?i the BioHotlicque Brititiinique at Geneva, by whom they were 
originaiiy infcried in that journal as faft as they were received^ 
Con^idtring iiiem, therefore, as having been written with a view 
to ’ uhiiiMtioii, we cannot help faying, that they appear to us to be 
very Inglit and fuperficial performances^ and that they contain a 
great deat too much about the amhor’s own feelings and aflec- 
cions Ferfonalitics of this kind arc always but awkwardly affo- 
ciated, we think, wnth differtations upon natural philolophy : 
and, at all events, w^e do not think very favourably of M. Picfet’s 
talents for inditing a ‘ Sentimental Journey. * His fits of tender- 
nefs and \i\acity generally appe.ir to ua as far from the giaceful- 
nci's of ?..itur;", as from the re fpedl ability of fcience. 

But though this book docs not always imprefs us with thofc 
fentiments which iliould be excited by the work of a philofopher,. 
it is IrnpofTible to be out of humour with the author : he is the 
politeft foreigner, indeed, that hao lately fpoken of our country, 
and i.^ nor only perfectly courteous, but abfolutely loving to every 
perfbn whom he has occafion to mention. There is a characlei* 
of cheerfulnefs and good temper, toes impreflbd upon the whole 
work, that conciliates our eileem for the author ; and w''hatevcr 
may be thought of his profundity, it is impolBble to accufe him 
of being tedious. 

The firft letter contains a long eloge of Count Rumford, wdth 
a particufar account of the Royal Inftitution of London, tran- 
feribed from the firft report of the dire£)ors. The next, which is 
dated from Edinburgh, contains the reft of the author’s obferva- 
tions in London, and is chiefly occupied with a defeription of the 
eiie£is produced by the gazeous oxyd i>pon a feleA party of lite- 
terati to whom it was adminiftered by Mr Davy. It contains 
alfo the hiftory of M. Piciet’s vifit to the country feat of Sir Jo- 
feph Banks> where he feems to have attached himfelf, in a parti- 
cular manner, to an old blind beaver, who nibbled green twigs 
with Angular alacrity, and gave figns of great fenfibility to the 
careffes he received. At York, where M. riftet pafl'es a day, the 
experiment of the gazeous oxyd is repeated, and the power of the 
imagination over the nervous lyftem is iJluftrated very fuccefsfully^ 
by admmiftering a quantity of common air to a young lady, in- 
llead of the gas ; upon wnich Ihe falls into an hyfterical fit, ex- 
a£lly fimilar to what (he had formerly experienced from refpiring 
the gas itfelf^ , 

M. Pi£let moves with fuch velocity, that he has never leifure 
to give an account of a place, rill he nas left it fifty miles behind 
him. His third letter, accordingly, dated from Glafeow, con« 
tyMiR the defeription of his ent^ into Scotland, and of his jpro- 
feedings at Ecb&burgh. Fi^et had f^arcely eroded the 
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der» when his attention was attradled to the (iifintercfted and un- 
fufpefting charaf^er of the Scots. An apothecary at 
cured his valet of the colic, by a judicious compound of .edier 
and laudanum (both very coftly medicines), and would receive no 
payment : and the mafter or a tavern in Eilinburp;h, ient M. 
ridlet a great-coat in a rainy night, without infiiting upon ;ny 
fecurity tor its return. We could commemorate many other iu- 
ftances of the fame nature, if we were not apprehenfive of injur- 
ing M. Piftefs credit among the prejudiced infidels of tiie 
South. 

On his arrival at Edinburgh, M. Pidt t was inexprefllbly afflicSl- 
cd to find that Profeflbr D. Stewart had juft left it ; but was foon 
confoled, by meeting with Sir James Hall. 

♦ — — i/«o avtilfo (fays he) non dejicit alter 
Aureus 

Sir James fliowed every fort of attention to the philofophical 
itranger ; and made a laudable effort to convert the redacleur of 
the Bibliotheque Britannique to the fiiith of Dr Hutto. i. We 
find it difficult to believe, that M. Pidfet is a great geologhr. Me 
confounds the fyftem of Dr Hutton with that of Lrzaro Ku o 
(p. 61.)* he propofes to improve the former theory (p, 72.), by 
combining the operation of water with that of heat, altliough 
this combination is the very bafis upon which it already flarcls : 
and, in p. 232, &c. he announces, as a difcovery and original 
fuggeftion of his own, that very explanation of infierted and in- 
clined ftrata, which has been fo diflincJIy propounded in tlie ele- 
mentary writings of the Huttonians. Me ris delighted with the 
term whin, or whinftone, w'hich appears to be quite new to Mm ; 
but is a little perplexed in the application of it to fubitances that 
feemed to pofleis its fpecific qualities in unequal pioporrions. 
Upon this occafion he fortunately bethinks hiinfdf of the new 
chemical nomenclature, and determines, upon the ftrcngih of that 
analogy, to denominate fuch fubftances, in future, according to 
their affinity to the true genuine whin, ivhinncux^ •luhhtmques^ and 
whinnatres. ‘ After this difcovery,^ fays he, ‘ I foiunl myfelf 
much more at my eafe ! ' M. Pidet accompanied Sir James Hall 
to all the remarkable mineralogical ftations on the coalt near E- 
dinburgh, and has deferibed their appearances, on the whole, with 
great cTearnefs and fidelity. Although it was vacation in the U- 
iiiverfity, M. Pidet hears enough of the fyftem of education, to 
cenfure the Profeffors for not examining their pupils daily, as 
they do in the Academy of Geneva. In the prefent ftatc of fo- 
cicty, we muft teach grown-up youths in the way in which they 
choofe to be taught j and they do not choofe to anfwer qucltions 
Jtike children, in the hearing of a circle of ftrangers. The difpo- 
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(ition of our nation is averfe from this kind of exhibition \ and 
the attendance of the pupils on the ledturcs is not enforced in our 
Univerfities by any regular difcipline. 

During his fliort (lay in Edinburgh, M. PI£let faw fome learn- 
ed men ; but was mod captivated with the celebrated ProfefTor of 
Mathematics becauCe, upon being fliown a model of the environs 
of Geneva, the Profcflbr, without ever having been there, was 
able to trace and point out all the remarkable parts with tlxe ut- 
mofl precifion, merely from his recolkftion of the excellent de- 
feriptions of SuuflTure. This anecdote does great credit both to 
M. SaulTure and to Profcflbr Playfair; but we do not cxaflly 
comprehend M, Piclct, when he introiluces it under the name of 
a ‘ Pfychological Experiment.* In leaving thofe newly acquired 
friends, M. Pidict undergoes what he calls ‘ a moral eleftrifa- 
tion ; ' and laments that the pain of feparation lliould always be 
exaftly commenfurate with the pleaiurc which the fociety had af- 
forded. This lamentation is regularly introduced upon every fu- 
ture occafion of the fame kind, and is repeated, we believe, ten 
times in the courfe of the work. 

From Port-Patrick we have M. Pifict’s account of Glafgow, 
which, he fays, ‘ is the Birmingham, and the Manchefter, and 
the Oxford of Scotland. ’ Here he is introduced to Dr Cleghorn, 
towards whom he immediately feels ‘ that moral affinity which 
u£ts upon fouls, as the power of attradlion docs upon matter. * 
The account of the city, which he announces with fo much mag- 
nificence, is extremely fcanty. The hofpital is the only objedi 
upon wdiich he enlarges ; but to make amends, there is annexed 
a very full defeription of a large iron-foundery in. the neighbour- 
hood. We are afraid our readers would receive but little enter- 
tainment from the defeription of the boring of cannon, the roar- 
ing of bellows, and the roailing of ores ; with all which, how-* 
ever, M. Pictet was fo much delighted, that the night came * up- 
on him, he Ciys, before Ins ecjiacy was at an end. * 

The interval from Glal'gow to Port- Patrick is pafled over with- 
out any obfervation. On his arrival there, he found that the packet 
had failed, and he was obliged to wait a day upon which mifadven- 
ture he is pleafed to remark, that ‘ if fortune imagines (he can put 
him out ot humour, (lie is greatly millaken ; for he always makea 
it a point to find out, that what Ihe meant to plague him wdth 
wns the very thing that he wanted : * So he walked out among 
the rocks, and among fome (heep that were feeding without a fliep- 
herd, and fecna^ to be aftoniflied (he fays) at his appearance. 

In this place M. Pi£Iet is feized with a fit of fentimental fojly, 
of which we fliould frarcely have fuppofed him capable. It be- 
gins with informing us^ (hat a fine evening generally difpofes him 
\ ' to 
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to fadnefs, and terminates in the following ebullition of vanity 
and egotifm, which we lubjoin, for the tdi&ation of our readers* 
It will be recollefied} that the perfon who makes this heroic foli- 
lo({uyi is (huddering on the brink of a calm fca, a narrow arm of 
which he propofes t(j ferry over in a fine July morning, 

• What have 1 to do to commit my fell two ftvcral times to the mer- 
cy of that pcifidious element ? Am I fo iituated, as to be obliged to 
expofe myftlf to danger ? or will the curio firy that draws me to thofc 
Ihores rccompenfe me for the rifks which I encounter ? Away, cold 
calculations ! What would have become of fcience, if her votaries had 
refufed to venture every thing in her caufe ? And what, after all, is my 
danger, compared with that w*hich was encountered by Banks, by 
Cook, and by fo many other bold navigators, who have died a glory oa 
our times, and added to the treafures of our knowledge ? Lo ! I foU 
low in their track— at a great drfiance indeed — but dill I follow — and 
1 feel a fpark of the divine fire with which they were infpired. Let 
me go immediately ! ’ 

He goes accordingly, and lands fafely on die Hibernian ihore $ 
where he ohferves &at the people arc worfe clothed and lodged 
than in England, and picks up tome ordinary bulls and anecdotes 
as he pofts forward to the Giant's Caufeway. At Port-Rufli he 
is introduced to the Reverend Dr Richardfon, who lectures him 
in mineralogy, entertains him holjpitably, and attends him to the 
remarkable objed he had come fo far to infpefl:. There is fomc 
good and clear description in this part. We give die following 
general account of the fcencry in queftion. 

* The Giaiit^B Caufeway is a fort of promontory, or rather a jette<v 
which ilopen gradually down to the fea, and t<.raiinates in a point, 
againft which the waves were dafhing with great violence. This jettee 
forms the leh point of a femidrcular'bay, furrounded on all iidcs by s 
-fieep and lofty coafl, which diiplays, in alHts extent, the fined fpeci- 
mens of bafaltic phenomena— nothing is to be feen, on eveiy hand, biKt 
groupes of columns in a vertical pofition. The guides have namfed 
•thofe groupes after the common objedfs to which, under feme points 
of view, tlicy were fiippofed to bear a refemblance. One, for inllance, 
near the bottom .of the bay, is called the Organ, another the Weaver’s 
Loom, and fo on. 

‘ The Giant’s Caufeway, properly fo called, is itfclf one of thefc 
groupes 4 and is fp much lower than the reil, that the tops of the pif- 
Jars are feen naked a little way above the level of. the fea ; while in the 
other groupes nothing is vifible but their elevation. The ’ uniform ap- 
pearance of the upper end of thefe innumerable columns makes it ap- 
pear, at a little didance, like a pavement of polygoin'c Hones. Upon 
a nearer approach, they arc. found not to be altogether on the fame le- 
vel ; and in walking along the Caufeway, one is obliged to ftep conti- 
nually up and do>rn, as if on the Heps of a ilair. 
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< All the pillar« of which this fabric is compofed are nearly in per- 
"fcA contad with each other, without the interpofltion of any other 
iubflafice ; in wh>ch they differ from the bafaltic pile at Dunbar, where 
the intervals arc filled, as 1 have already mentioned, with a kind of 
coarfe jafper. There is no great variety in their ilzes ; the common di- 
ameter is trom twelve to fifteen inches. The number of their angles is 
not uniform ; there were fome with eight, and foroe with four ; but the 
moft common form was hexagonal. ’ 

After fome more defeription, equally luminous and interefting, 
we are prefented with a long mineralogical diflertatiop from the 
pen of Dr Richardfon, from which we do not know very well what 
to conclude, except that he the Reverend Dr Richardfon is not 
of opinion that bafaltes are of volcanic origin. From the Giant’s 
Cau&way M. Fillet’s next great ftage is to the houfe of Mr Edge- 
worth. He docs not fail to conceive a warm and intimate friend- 
fhip for tliis gentleman in the firft quarter of an hour ; and he 
deferibes his habitation with much perfpicuity and animation. 
Mr Edgeworth, it feems, is a great mechanician ; and his houfe 
feems to be furnifticd like Merlin’s mufeum — nothing but fpring- 
doors, and ferew bed-pofts, and flying panels pn all hands— and maps 
and manuferipts, and authors and fpeculationS ! M. Piflet thought 
himfelf in Paradife ! After this enchanting vilit, M. Pi£tet comes 
back to the villa of his travelling companion, who had prepared a 
great dinner for him, and invited a peer and a general, and a 
prieft,. and Mr Malone, and a whole b^y of ladies. As the con- 
▼erfation, however, probably did not turn this day upon chemif- 

S or phiiofophy, M. Piftet found it intolerably itupid j and, 
nr the party broke up, made the following addrefe to his enter- 
tainers, whicn we really cannot praife for its politenefs. 

« And fo this is the way you live with your neighbours in the coun- 
try ! And you think it reafonable to throw away your time, your mU- 
uey, your phyfical and intelkdual faculties, for the pleafure of being 
wearied to death, and for the profit of nobody but your wine-merchant 
and cqnfc£lioner ! * 

His Irifh friends, M. Fi£let aflhrcs us, received this rebuke 
with great* humility ; ^nd only attempted to excufe thcmfelves, by 
alleging, that the evil was irremediable, and that fuch was the 
^yle of living in the country. 

Oh a lubfequent vifit to die family of the Edgeworths, M* 
Piflet had the* felicity of being introduced to the writer of the 
Treatife on location \ a work tliat, with all its redundancies and 
Repetitions, our opinioA,' inconiparably ^ujperior to any mo- 
dem produflion on the liibjefl: j and pafled a day entirely to^his 
ikisfa&ion. The converfation, however, we apprehend, would 
not have been vei^ amuiiiig to an unlearned auditor. It fet out, 
k ieems, with this alarming intenogation : < To what degree do 
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you conceive that a gazometer could determine the preflure fuf- 
tained by an elailic fluid ? ’ In return for all the civilities he ex- 
perienced from this diftinguilhed family, M. Fi£);et communicat- 
ed to them ‘ feveral recipes for happineis, ' the efficacy of which 
he had frequently proved / on himfelf ; and alfo prefented them 
with the following method for mcafuring the quantity of happi- 
nefs which they might be fortunate enough to procure. 

* 1 then fpoke to them, * lays he, * of that fetpstaine curve by which 
1 have fo often taken pleasure in reprefenting my life. The axU of it 
is an horizontal line, which reprefents Jleep ; above this, is the region 
of happinefs ; below, that of forrow. At the end of every day, bf 
afking myfelf, whether 1 fliould have been better pleafed to have pafled 
it in fleep, or as 1 have done, 1 determine on which fide of the axis the 
fo-ordinat€ of that day is to be deferifaed ; and 1 trace it larger or fmalU 
er, according to my recolle£tion of the degree of pleafure or pain { have 
experienced. * 

We do not conceive it poflible to trifle more fcientifically. 

Ih Dublin, M. Pi£tet viflts Mr Kirwan, to whofe geological 
fpeculations he liftens with as much docility as he had done to 
thofe of his antagonifts in Edinburgh. He gives a lift of all the 
public inftitutions in that ci^, which feems to have been extrad- 
ed from the laft court kalehdar ; and alleges, that he faw in a 
bookfeller’s window ^ pamphlet with the following charaAeriftic 
title : ^ General Inftrucf^ions for all Seconds in Duels, by a late 
Captain in the Army. ’ 

At Holy-Head, where he is detained a day, M. Picket amufes 
himfelf with geological fpeculations, which lead him to a conclu- 
Con precifely the fame with that of the Hutton ian theorlfts, ex- 
cept that he accounts for the elevation of the llrata, rather by 
the afbion of included vapour or fleam, than by the mere expan- 
fivc force of an intenfc heat adling upon folid fubftances. All 
the difficulties that prefs againft the Huttonian theory, apply with 
redoubled force to the very impcrfedl edition which is here offer- 
ed of it by M. Pidlet. Of his journey to London we learn no- 
thing, but that it was performed in forty-feven hours *, and the 
next two letters are entirely occupied with the hiftory of Count 
Rumford. The Count, indeed, appears to be the great hero of 
the piece ; and cvtxj thing relating to him is delineated with a 
degree of minutenefs not very fuitablc to a book of travels. Five 
or fix pages are firft filled with a particular defeription of his 
houfe and furniture in Brompton-row, and then a long narrative 
of his life and adventures * is detailed in two letters, which ter- 
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* This account is fo very particular, that M.Tiflet’s readers are in- 
formed, that Count Rumford croflad i^m Dover to Boulogne in lySs* 
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minate with a full and complete lift of all his fuccellive publics* 
tions. 

The fucceeding letter is a fort of guide to London, and con- 
tains the defcription of a great number of things, which are pro- 
bably as intercfting to ftrangers, as they ai:e familiar to the na- 
tives. There is an account of Kenfington gardens, and tlie Royal 
Menagerie, and the great porter brewhoufes, and feveral object 
of the lame nature. The letter ends with a curious account of 
Lord Stanhope’s difeoveries in philofophy and the arts ; the moft 
reiuriikabic of which, in our opinion, is * a machine for reafoning 
by, ’ which M. Pi£let feems ferioufly to confider as a contrivance 
of finjTular utility. He adds, indeed, that, notwithftanding the 
grsrat pains which the Noble inventor took to explain it to him, 
he docs not pretend p;:rfc£lly to comprehend the principle upon 
which it is conftru£led ! 

The la 11 letter contains an account of Woobum Abbey, and 
the Bedford rams and bulls, togerher with a defcription of hawk- 
ing, and an account of Sir John Seabright’s pigeon-1 loufe. There 
are fcarcely any remarks interfperfed with with this part of M. 
Pidlct’s narrative 5 and there are but few EnuUfli readers, we be- 
lieve, who would receive much information rrom an abftra£l of 
the hurried obfervations of a foreign dillettanti. 

Upon the whole, though this book be not exaftly what we 
fiiould have expefted from a ProielTor of philofgphy, it is evident- 
ly the production of a man of reading and obfervation. The ra- 
pidity of the author’s movements, accounts for many of the dc- 
fefls that might be pointed out in it ; and its fubftantial merits 
will probably be more favourably, as well as more fairly, eftimat- 
cd by thofe who are indebted to the work alone for their know- 
ledge of the obje£ts ip deferibes. 

Art. 


* avec fes chevaux qui iirent grand peur au celebre Gibbon ; ’ and that 
the faid * celebre Gibbon ' appears to have found out his merits during 
the paflage, as he has accurately deferibed him to Lord Sheffield as 
f the foldier, philofopher, ftatcfman Thompfon. ’ Now, as it is of the 
^Jlitell confequence to vindicate the eloquent hilloriau from the imputa- 
tion of cowardice, as well as to preferve accuracy in narrations of fo 
much importance, we have confulted the palTage in the printed coircr 
ipondence, -andifihd, ly/, that the ialiorian was by no means afraid of 
'Iloiint’s horfes ; and, 2 , that he was not lucky enough to find out 
’b good qualities, iuafmuch as he evidently fpeaks of him in % 
irreverent ridicule. The paflage merely bears, that amoiigMiia 
companions * Mr Secretary Colonel Admiral Philofopher Thomp- 
fop, attended by three horfes, who are not the moft agreeably feJlpWr 
pa^ngerB. ’ VoL I. p. 0o8f 
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Art. III. Lthrluch der Mineralogies Von L. A. Emmcrlln^. Zweite 
Auflage Geiflen. Erilen Tbeih erdcr Baud 1799. Zwieter Band 
1802. 

T he impulfe which wns given to mineralogy by the eflay of 
Werner on the external cli«iradters of follils, was propagat- 
ed with rapidity ewer all tliofe countries where the folid com- 
ponents of the globe had been previoufly invettigated with any 
approximation to fcicntific accuracy. 'Uhe ditHculties of commu- 
nication, which had hitherto b jcn felt as infurmoiintable, appear- 
ed to be removed ; and the new language which the fcLcncc was 
taught to fpeak, feemed equally pcrfpicuous and comprehenfive. 
Succeeding improvements have fhown that, though copiotis, it 
was not complete, and though pcrfpicuous, not abfolutcly prc- 
cife ; but at the inomeni of its introduction, iliefe defedts, if per- 
ceived, were overlooked, and nothing oppoftd its general diffu- 
fion, but the prejudices of fome, the petulant ignorance of o- 
theis, and the indolent averfion to change which is common to 
all. Ovc r thefe obllacles it cafily triumphed ; and the mineraloU 
gifts of (Tcrmany eagerly demantled a work, in w!?ich the new 
mode of inveftigation and defeription might be applied in detail 
to every known fpccies of minerals. Thefe dcfiderata were com- 
prehended in the IcdUires of Werner, pirated copies of which 
were obtained with a facility that let every fcribbler to work. To 
change them by a few ftudied alterations, to mutilate them by 
intentional omilFions, and to disfigure them by incongruous ad- 
ditions, was fuiiicient to conftitutc an original fyftem of mineralo-* 
gy. All writers on this fubjedl, however, are not to be involved 
in this indiferiminating cenfure. The names of Eftner and Reuf$ 
will probably be remembered as long as the fcience they have 
tended cxifts ; and even Widenmann and Emmerling have fome 
claims to gratitude and acknowledgement. 

'fliC mineralogy of Emmerling was originally publiflied in thr^ 
moderate- fi zed odlavo volumes It laid claim to public attenjtfou 
as a more than ufu.dly accurate ftatement of the Wernerian doc- 
trines ; and the convenience of its form, and comprehenfion of 
its contents, recommended it very generally. Either the public 
approbation had exhaufted the firft edition, or the author, grown 
emulous of celebrity, anticipated the demand, and employed hint- 
felf in preparing a fecond edition, illuftrated by all the alteration^ 
and improvements that his information of the progrefs of mineralo^- 
gy could fufnifti. Of this improved work, the nrft part appeared 
in f 799. We know not with what degree of anxiety the pur,*; 
^(ers ex|>eded the fecond part ; but it is devoutly to be ho^e^ 
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,that they were prepared to endure^ with Chriftian refignatioo^ 
^hc unexpeflicd delay that enfucd. An unlucky accident confinea 
the author to his chamber^ and with ficknels came reflexion. 
Every poft informed him of the progrefs of mineralogy ; every 

} *ouTnal communicated foine difeovery \ the tables of Karften un- 
linged hi i'yftematlc creed, and jumbled all he had written into 
chaos. New matter accumulated around him; his blunders call- 
ed for corredion, his omiflions for redrefs ; and every article in 
his new edition appealed againll its author. Unable to combat 
thefe combined annoyances, in an evil hour he announced his 
determination to write a fecond part of the firft part, correding 
all the errors tlie faid firft part might contain. On the return m 
health, the determinations of ficknefs are generally forgotten ^ 
but to the book-making genius of a German, the compilation of 
the fecond part of a firft part mull have had irrcfiftible attrac- 
tions } and M. Emmerling, wc have no doubt, beheld with in- 
finite complacency its gradual expanfion to more than the bulk 
of the original performance. 

There have been authors who, confeious of the fallacy of the 
idodlrines they had promulgated, have gallantly come forward and 
confefied their error. They have faid, I have impofed a bad book 
on the world : let the purchafers return their copies, and I will 
prefent them with another book, in which I have endeavoured to 
correA my miftakes. Perhaps even the annals of Leipfic fair 
^y record fuch Inftances. Has M. Emmerling a£led tbus.^ 
No. He comes forward, not gallantly, but unblufliingly ; and 
avows, rather than confelTes his errors. I have written a book, 
he fays, in which foxne things are right, and more wrong. Buy 
it-^ead it : then buy my fecond t^rt, and learn from it how 
much of the firft you muft ^eje£l. i ou will find many chafms io 
jAe fecond part, becaufe there are fome articles allowed to re- 
main in primitive imperfeflion, and becaufe a recapitulation of 
what is corre£l in the firft part, would have fuperfeded the 
peceflity of purchafing both. 

Such are the views with which thefe volumes are compofed ; 
at||Hhofe who have bad refolution enough to go through them, 
arZwell entitled to fay, that they are the views of a man who 
lets out his brains to a bpokfeller, goads his exhaufted intelleA 
to run over another fheet, and Humbles and halts along the 
ftourfe of liteinfure. 

There is fome difiiculty, our readers will perceive, in criti- 
cifing a work of this defeription. Were we to proceed in the 

i Aal method, we might complain of errors and omiflions in the 
I volume, and afterwards find them re^ified in the fecond. 
e arc obliged to follow the plan our author indicates} and, 

after 
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after draining a naufeous draught from the firft volume, tofearch 
Liborioufly for its antidote in the Daedalian perplexity of the 
fecond. 

We will not exhauft the patience of our readers, by toiling 
with them through the Prefaces and Introdu£lion, or through 
the prolix obfervarions on the bafis of oryStognqftic claflification, 
and on the nomenclature of minerals, in which the principles 
we endeavoured in a former paper ^ to prove improper, are de- 
fended and illudrated by examples derived from the grofsly im- 
perfcft German nomenclature- After wading through fcventy* 
one pages of this prellmniary matter, we arrive at the external 
chambers of foflils, which are very unnecefTarily dilated to a 
hundred pages more. Perhaps this prolixity may be deemed ex- 
cufeable, when the importance of tbefe external chara£ler 3 is 
confidered. We allow that the fame number of pages and words 
might have been fo employed on them, as to render the time 
fpent in the periifal not unprofitable ; and we mufl remember 
that thefe charadbers are the bafis of the proud pre-eminence, 
which the German nation has claimed in mineralogy* Let it, 
however, be remembered, that it is now near thirty years fince 
Werner publifhed his celebrated fyftem \ and that although it 
has been modified by various minute alterations, the grand bafis 
remains untouched. When we confidcr the immenle changes 
which this period has produced in the fcience, it may not be 
unprofitable to examine how far thefe charaflers pollefs the pre- 
cifion and fimpltcity which is ciTential to fcience, and peculiarly 
demanded by the progreffive ftate of mineralogy. Though the 
invefligution is fuggefted by Emmerling, it is not confined to 
him. It afFcfls the whole empire of German mineralogy, which 
is founded on this bafis, and indiffolubly united to it. 

External chara£lers are faid to poflefs a twofold advantage. 
They enable an adept, by a glance of the eye, and a touch of 
the finger, to determine the fpecies of every mineral with cer- 
tainty, and to convey, in a few words, fuch a defeription of that 
mineral, as may enable an obferver in the mod remote region to 
recognife it. To accomplifh thefe defirable objefls, it feems obvi- 
ous, that in every defeription, an important difference (hould be 
made between thofe chara£ters which are eifential to fpecies, and 
thofe which ferve only to diftinguifh'peculiar varieties. The de- 
feription ought to be Ariflly limited to efi'ential charaflers; and 
the varieties ought to be dated feparately, as mere matter of 
jlludration. Indead of this, however, we find, in the boaded 
^dem of Germany, the mod perplexing and univerfal diforder. 
They can never abdra£t the general properties of a great clafs 
. or order from thofe of the fubordinate varieties. Eflentials are 
, mixed 


* See voL fll. p. 50^ 
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miz^d iN^ith the moft trifling circumflanccs, and generic features 
confounded with the accidental peculiarities of individual fpe- 
cimens. All are announced with the fame prolix folcmnity. 
It is left to the fagacity of the reader to feledl what is import- 
ant j and if he finds that the aggregate of charatlers prefents an 
indefinite or ;m incongruous image, it is alfo Icli to him to dif- 
cover the diftindive criteria. 

In this 'vay, we find colour elevated to the firfl: rank among 
the external characters, and recorded with frivolous exaCtnefs. 
Forgetting that every mineral may polT-fs every fliade of colour, 
particular tints have been ignoiantly appropriated; and when 
the fame fubftance is found of an unregiftcred complexion, it is 
iminediately fi t down as a feparate fpecies. Minerals have been 
moft clumfily divided, according to their fpecific gravities, into 
light, middling heavy, heavy, and very heavy. By this fcli- 
dtous divifion, the correftnefs of numbers is induftrioufly a- 
voided, artd three fourths of known minerals are indifcriminatc- 
ly huddled into the clafs of middling heavy. By a fimilar and 
equally in-genious contrivance, the greater part of thefe are cha- 
tafterifed as ‘ fragile, not very cold, not tenacious ; * and 
the greater part of the characters, except fuch as refer to the 
accidents of irregular form, Which vary in every fpecimen, are 
equally indiftinft and indefinite. Cryftallifation is the only ex- 
ternal character which an accurate obferver finds unerring ; but 
this muft not be underftood of general form, without regard to 
minute proportion. By mcafurement, it ma^ be rendered fu- 
premcly ufcful. But the German fyftem difdains all mathemati- 
cal aid 5 fumps all angles under the fweeping claufes of acute, ob- 
tufe, and right angles ; and blotting, with clumfy finger, the in- 
tervening degrees, renders it impoltible to deferibe cryftals cor- 
rcCtly ; and then declares, that the form of cryftallifation affords 
but little aid to the inquiry into the fpecies of mineral fubftances- 

In order to illuftratc and juftify thefe general obfervations, it 
may not be improper to take a defeription from the author be- 
fore us, and examine how far it is intelligible and illuftrative, 
and how far thefe boafted charaClers tend to render it accurate 
and communicable. That the inftance may be fair, we fcleCt the 
article Quartz, a mineral very diftinClly charaC^crifed, and of 
Continual occurrence, Sudi of our readers as have beftowed 
any atteintidR on mineralogy, will be able to judge of die deferip- 
tion from their knowledge of the fubftance. 

* Quartz, ’ fays Mr Emmerling, * is found fnow white, red- 

* dtifliwhite, yellowilh white, grcenifli white, and milk white; 
^ paEfling through grcyifh white to ycllowifli grey, fmbke grey* 

* bluifh grey, rcddifti grey, and pearl grey. It is dlivc 'green, 
« honey yellow, ycllowiljb brown^ reddilb brown, jrelliflower 

J brown, 
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< brown, and black brown. It is fiefh red, blood red, brick red, 

‘ carmine red, which palTes into rofc red, light Ttokt blue, Pruf- 

* Han blue, and indigo blue. ’ In Ihort, what colour of the rain* 
bow is denied it ? 

Its irregular forms, however, are, if poffible. Hill more va- 
rious ; for it is found * maflV, difleminated, in rounded frag- 

* ments, in grains, in laminae ; it is ilala£);itlc, globular, reni- 

* form, tubulated, fpecular, pectinated, cellular, fpongiform, 

* hollow from impreilions, perforated, carious, and amorphous. * 
We may now exclaim, Is there any form in which it is never 
found ? 

Its cryftdls, however, are all derived from fix-lided prifms, 
terminated by fragments of the fame number of fides ; but as 
no angles are meafured, or proportions itatetl, no preclfe idea 
can be formed of the modification ; and were they not diiiin- 
guiihed by internal characters, they might be confounded with 
the carbonates of the baiytes and lime, and with otht*r cryftald* 
The fize of the cryftals varies from * very fmall to very large. * 

The pfeudomorphique cryftals of quartz are various. It is 
found alTuming the form of ‘ four-fided tables, lenfts, rhomboids, 

‘ cubes, o6lohxdrons, ^ &c. &c. Nor are the Germans pro- 
vided with any rules for diftinguifliing thefe from the true cryC- 
tals, exc;.pt the accidental roughnefs of their furfaces. 

Its luftre varies in degree, jaiid i? fometirncs the vitreous, and 
fometimes the fut luftre. 

The fracture varies from ‘ the conchoidal with fmall cavities,' 
to * the fplintery with large fplinters. * Sometimes it is * im- 
perfectly lamellar *, * fometimes ‘ tibrou,s, with coarfe fibres. * No 
one can defire greater latitude than is here allowed hmi 5 fo^, be- * 
fides the great choice of general exprt iTions, a moft nnfc.iontific 
confufion is produced by confounding the fruEfure with t!ie ftruc^ 
ture of the fubftance in queftion ; the lann ix and fibres refer 
to ftrufture, the conchoids ..nd fphiuers to fnuftiire. 

‘ Its fragments arc indeterminable, witli li^rp edges, and rarriy 
rhomboiilal. ' This rjiight have been of fome ufe, if tjie frag- 
ments of moft fnbftances were not indetenninable. ‘ It is rarely 
granular:’ that char.nSlcr, of courfe, can be of little ufe in in- 
quiring after quartz, though the enumeration of its occafional 
occurrence . may refeue forne folirary fpecim^ns from exclufion. 
It might have been uffjfuliy announced among remarks, but its 
intrufion into the characters is impeiiinrent. 

It is commonly tranflucid, fddom femitranfparent ; for (mark 
the fubtlety of the diftiri£tion) a trilling increafe of tranfparence 
elevates it to the more exalted rank of rock cvyftal. 

‘ It is bard. ’ So are almoft all rninerals — lb is Suffolk cheefe. 
iHic queftion is, how hard — what ftone will it fcratch, and .v at 
vnll feratch it i 
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^ It is fragile— n is middling heavy. ’ Almoft all minerals are 
fragile, and nine tenths of ftones are middling heavy. The ab- 
fence of thefe moft common attributes might convey a ray of 
illuftration, but their prefence can chara£ierife nothing. 

Such are the external chara£I:eT8 of Quartz, in which it ap- 
pears, on a complex view, to difier from itielf, and in the detail, 
to refbmble almoft every other mineral fubftance. 

He who can diftinguilh quartz by the eiiumeration of thefe 
nullities, muft pofTefs an intuitive mineralogical fagacity, furpaiC* 
ing in marvelloufnefs all the legendary fables of necromantic Ikill. 
The famous divining rod is ftill, we believe, reforted to occa- 
fionally for difcovering the diredion of metallic veins j and if 
the ftudents of Germany poiTcfs fuch acutenefs as to compre- 
hend and profit by the defcriptions of minerals prefented in their 
books, we fhould be induced to fuppofe that the acquifition of a 
divining rod was an indifpenfable requifite for unlocking the 
arcana of the fcience, and would impute our own indocility 
to the want of fo ufcful an inftrument. But the grofs" errors 
into which thofe who are moft familiarized to the external cha- 
rafters are frequently betrayed, and the admitted impoflibility of 
acquiring mineralogical knowledge from books, lead us to pre- 
fume, that even the moft zealous will abate their confidence in 
thefe chara£Iers, and feek for more unerring and unequivocal cri- 
teria in the ftruflure of minerals, in their cleftric and magnetic 
relations, in their refractive and phofphorefcent phsenomena, in 
the efFefts of heat and the more fimple chemical tefts ; that the rela- 
tive hardnefs exprefled, by fpecifying what minerals fcratch, and 
what are fcratched by a given fpecies, will fuperfede the prefent 
vague defcription of hardnefs \ that the exaft fpecific gravity 
£et down in arithmetical cyphers, will fupply the place of ^ mid& 
dling heavy ’ and its coadjutors \ and that future obfervers will 
employ themfelves in thefe inveftip^ations, inftead of balancing a 
ftone in their hands, or feeling if it is cold. 

In their cenfures of foreign mineralogifts, the Germans feem 
aduated by a genius which, feeking to embrace the boldeft out- 
lines of their fcience, defpifes the littlenefs of detail, and the 
drudgery of accurate inveftigation. While they contemptuoufiy 
fneer at him who meafures the angles of a cryftal, or feeks to 
difeover the nature of a mineral, by obferving the direCIion of 
its natural jc^s, they endeavour to fyftematize chaos, and, in- 
ftead of recoiling from the endlefs admixtures, gradations and 
tsanfitions of ro^, feem to expeCl that fubftances the moft dif- 
tin£t Ihould ifiue from elements the moft confufed, and clafs 
them with as much decifion as if they were defined by regular 
form afid unadukerated compolition. Yet we often fold them. 

mcoqSftentlj . 
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inconfiftently receding from this daring plan» and gratuitoufly 
beftowing on a Ihade of colour that power of conilituting fpe- 
cic8| which they tefufe to efTential, integral differencei and decided 
Variety of geological relation. 

Thus quartz, if tranfparent, is rock cryftal ; if only tranflu* 
cent, is quartz. Tinge it purple, and it is amethyft : Let it be 
reddlih or whitifli, and rather opaque, and it is milk quartz : Let 
its frafture be fplintery, and it becomes hornftein : Let it be 
conchoidal, and it is flint : If mamellated or invefting, it may 
be chalcedony : Let it be irridefeent, and it is op.il ; add a mi- 
nute portion of iron and argil, and it is j.ifper : Let the iron be 
rather more than ufually abundant, and it is cifeii keifel. Yet 
all thefe, and more, are quartz : their grand conllituent is fllif 
cious earth. Every teft exerts on them a fimiiar agency every 
analyfis gives the fame refult. 

Nor is quartz the only fiiineral unnecefljrily fubdivided. The 
zircon and hyacinth differ only in a (hade of colour ; the chryfo- 
lite and oliven do not differ at all. 'fhe py-op, which has lately 
exfoliated from the clafs of garnets, has no diilerence but fu- 
perior beauty. The emerald and beryl differ only in colour ; tour- 
maline and fchotl are precifely the fame. Nor are thefe frivo- 
lous fubdiviiions confined to the combinations of earths with 
earths, where the uncertainty of analyfis aflFords an excufe for 
confuflon ; for they extend to the combinations of acids with 
Marchs and with metals Werner divides the phofphate of lime 
into two diftin£^ fpecies, under the names of apatite and fpargel- 
ftein. And in the recent tables of minerals, publifhed by the 
enlightened Karllcn, we find the combinations of lead and phof- 
phoric acid divided into four fpecies, fokly on account of varia- 
tions of colour, which the names aflixed to them dcfcribe. 

Though thefe obfervations are not Uriel ly confined to Emmer- 
ling, they ate ftriftly applicable to his performance ; for no fyf- 
tem can be more vicious than the one he has adopted ; there is 
no imaginable perplexity on which he has not bJandered-r*-no 
lapfe of inaccuracy into which he has not Aid. Apparently un- 
acquainted with either French or Englifli, his attempts to dif- 
play a knowledge of thefe languages, deform his lift of fynonymes 
with the fnoft ludicrous blunders ; and, in his Second Part, he 
feveral times mifunderftands Haiiy, in a manner that bears the 
appearance of. ftudied perverfity. Fortunately for foreign au- 
thors, he feldom honours them wdth his attention, but, with very 
pardonable predileftion, felefts his authorities from among his 
German brethren. Some partiality is apparent in his apprecia- 
tion of their merits. In the Firft Part, Werner rifes lord of the 
afeendanti but, in the Second Part, his declining glories are ex- 
TOL. lit* 1^0. 6 . X Vnguifhed 
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tinguSftied in the blujic of another luminary* Karilcni for rea-^ 
forts to us unknown, feleftcd Emmerling’s firft edition as the 
text-book to his tables, and occupies a broad column, by repeat- 
ing, after the name of each fpecies, the words Emmerlin^s Mi- 
neralogies with a reference to volume and page. The vanity of 
any man might be titillated by applaufe from Karden ; and Eni- 
merlingf in his Second Part, has elevated him as high as his 
feeble powers would permit. He now finds Karften’s arguments 
are unanfwcr^ble, his pofitions irrefragable, aixl his afiumptions 
juft. In cafes of conteft, Werner, and every one elfe, muft give 
way ; and much extraordinary incongruity is introduced into the 
work by this change of its tutelary genius. 

Tlie arrangement of a fyftematic work firft attracts the reader’s' 
attention. Though the method followed in arranging the mi- 
nerals in the firft part of this book, bt totally diflerent from that 
adopted with reference to the fame fubftances in the fccond party 
there are feme general cenfurcs to which in our opinion they are 
equally liable. 

The firft part approaches nearer to the method of tVerner, 
than to any other fyftem we are acquainted with j and the fc- 
cond part deviates only in a few unimportant tranfpofitions from 
die arrangement of Karften’^ tables. Both of the£e celebrated 
men alTumc the compofition of minerals developed by analyfis, as- 
the bafis of their fyftem. They divide their minerals into or- 
ders, named after the earths, and generally clafs them according 
to the predominating component. Aware, probably, of the pre- 
fcnt imperfections of analytic ehemiftry, Wer.ncr does not rigid- 
ly regulate his claffification by the refulting proportions of earths.^ 
He allows his judgment to be guided by imaginary families and- 
gradations ; and commonly places minerals in the clafs of ^hc 
earths whole particular charaderiftics they feem to bear, without 
attending to predominance in quantity. Thus, we find Werner 
clalTes jafpers and opals among tlie argillaceous genus, though 
the opal contains no argillaceous earth at all, and the jafper on- 
ly about 20 per eent., filex being the grand component of both, 
llius he alfo places in tlie filicious genus, the fpinel, die fa- 
phire, and other gems which contain no filex at alL 

With greater reliance on analytic refulcs, Karften has regulated 
his fyftem by them, as clofcly as the nature of the fubjeft would 
permit.. even Karften has been conftrained to mak^ many 
Angular d^ations from the ftrifk rule of proportion. Clay, 
which it would be difficult to exclude from the argillaceous genus,, 
generally contains twice as much filex as argil. Argillaceous 
fliill^, wakke, and bafalt, are all nearly fimilar in the mfpropor^ 
of tltf exrA u&der wjUcJi they are claiTed. In tl^ znagnefian 

* genua 
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genus there arc only two inftahces in which magnefla is contained 
ill a larger proportion than any other earth ; and it is \vcll efta- 
bliflied, that fome varieties of talc contain no magnelia at all. 

We have, in a former paper, Hated at length the arguments 
which appeared to us decifivc agaiiiH arranging all minerals by 
the refults of analyfis ; thofc objedlions were confined to the 
combinations of earths with earths, where minerals of the mod 
Hriking ciiflimilarity appear compounded of the fame elements, 
and in nearly the lame proportions ; and where differences, the 
jmofl: important, refuit from caufes that have hitherto eluded re- 
fearch. It appears to us, that no argument can more ftrikingly 
illuflratc the pofitions we endeavoured to lay down, than the in- 
congruities winch deform tlie celebrated fydlcms we have quoted. 
In the one, minerals without filex jumbled with thofe in which 
filex is predominant, to *the perplexity of the ftudent, and afto- 
iiifliincht of the proficient. The other commences with a Heady 
obfervance of proportion, which is at once wantonly rclinquifli- 
ed j and the deviation from regularity becomes more deceptive, 
bccaiife unexpected. Werner places the chryfoberyl at the head 
of the filicious genus \ of courfe, it is concluded that filex pre- 
dominates. Far from it; that mineral contains 71 per cent, oi 
argil. Jafper is at the head of the Argillaceous genus, and it 
contains 75 />er rwi/.. of filex. Bol is placed at the head of the 
Magnefian genus, and it contains 19 per cent, of argil, 47 of fi- 
lex, and only fix of magnefia. Utter confufion feems preferable 
to arrangements, where the appearance of order is fo extremely 
fallacious, where the fpecies are not what the generic denomina- 
tion declares them to be, and wdiere thpfe who induHrioufly ac- 
quire a knowledge of the fyltem are only rewarded by an accumu- 
lation of error. 

In imitation of Werner, the diamond is allowed, by Emmcr- 
lirsg, to conHitute a feparate genus among earths atid Hones. A#' 
there is no point in chemillry more clearly determined than the 
coinpofition of the diamond, we viewed this arrangement with . 
fome furprife, till we perufed the explanatory obfervations ; in 
which we found, that fo faint a rumour of the recent difeoverie^ 
has yet reached Mr Emmerling, that he may be cxcufed for har- 
bouring an expeclation that a more noble origin might yet be af* 
figned to the diamond than the one Sir Ifaac Newton prophetical- 
ly allotted it. As Karftcn has judicioufly placed it among combuf- 
tibles, we hope that, in Mr Emmerling’s future volumes, he may 
correel the politlon of the diamond, and enlarge his account of 
it. 

In the next article, 'Mr Emmerfing^s difplay of fynonymes is, 

ufntrt*, gnfbrtimatc. The Englifh name of the irircon or jar- 

^ X z gon 
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gon is fald to be clrcone. Even in the emendations of the fecond 
part, the zircon and hyacinth arc allowed to remain feparate fpe- 
cies, though he had accefs to Haiiy’s eflay on their identity, through 
the medium of a tranflation of Moll’s Jahrbuch^ If thefe fub- 
ilances are not the fame, we know not how mineralogical iden- 
tity can be determined. Thc^ give the fame refults in repeated 
analyfes ; they pofTefs exa£ily the fame chryllalline forms \ thep^ 
are of the fame hardnefs, fpecific gravity, and double refradiion, 
and only differ in colour. 

After the zirconic follows the filicious genus, and the two vo- 
lumes now become irreconcileably diferepant. As the fecond part 
is the refult of the author’s moft matured experience^ and con- 
tains feveral I'pecies not enumerated at all in the former, wc mull 
follow its arrangement in our obfervations, fubmitting, with alL 
pradlicable patience, to the toil of referring to the antecedent 
portions of the correfponding articles in the wrft part. 

'J^iie lilicious genus commences in the fecond part with the al- 
maiuline of Karlten. This mineral has been lately feparated from 
the garnet, a fpecies which was once made a common receptacle 
for all ftones of a certain form ; and, after the removal of thefe 
adventitious additions to its varieties, it feems fafhionable to frit- 
ter down the original flock into numerous diftin£k fpecies. The 
garnet once comprehended the leucite or white garnet, the me- 
lanite or black garnet, and tlie coccolithe or green garnet, with a 
long lift of et cateras. Thefe minerals are now elevated to the rank 
of diftinft fpecies, and the garnet itfelf was fubdivided by Werner 
into noble and common. Karlten conftituted fome varieties of the 
noble garnets into almandines ; and, more recently, Werner has 
created for the Bohemian garnets the well-founding appellation of 
pyrops, Thefe alterations appear to us to reft on unimportant di- 
verfities, or on the refults of analyfis, which vary in uhnoll evefy 
individual fpecimen of garnet, with an incongruity that appears 
irreconcile^able with any claflification. To illuftrate this, we add 
a table of the analyfis of varieties of garnets. 
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No. I. of this table is the analyiis of a Syrian garnet, by Klaj - 
TOth. Specific gravity, 4.085. 

'No. 2. A tranfparent red Bohemian garnet, by Vauquelin. Its 
Ipecific gravity was 4.1554. 

No. 3. A Bohemian garnet, by Klaproth. Specific gravity, 

3.718. 

No. 4. A noble Bohemian garnet, by Achard. 

No. 5. A red garnet from the Pic d'Kivs Lids, by Vauquelin. 
It was cryftalHzed in fmall dodecahsedrons. 

No. 6. A black garnet from the fame place, cryllallized in do- 
decahaedrons, by Vauquelin. 

No. 7. A yellow amorphous garnet from Corfica, "by Vauque- 
lin. Specific gravity, 3.5578. 

No. 8. Common garnet, by Weiglcb. 

No. 9. Melanite, by Vauquelin. 

No. lo. Melanite, by Klaproth. 

The infped^ion of this table feems completely to verify Haiiy’s 
obfervation, that the analyfis of garnets proves nothing, or too 
much. If we are guided by it, we fliould form ten fpecies ; for 
in no two inftances is there a fimilitude of refuh. Tet all thefc 
agree pretty nearly in fpecific gravity, hardnefs, and fufibility. In 
cryftallization they are exaflly fimilar 5 and though there is coufi- 
derable diverlity in their geological relations, they are too imper- 
feftly known to be much relied upon. It appears preferable, to 
allow thefc fubftances, which have fo many kindred claims, to re- 
main united till the repetition of analyfis may have generalized 
our knowledge of their compofition, and till we are better inform- 
ed of the origin of the Oriental and Bohemian garnets. Though 
the lift of localities is perhaps the part of EmmeTIing^s book which 
is the moft copious, and on w’^hich he has bellowed titc greatell 
attention, he feems ignorant of the exiftence of garnets in the 
limeftone of the Pyrenees, and among the fubllances ejetled from 
Vefuvius. 

The fifth fpecies, the Vefuvian, as it is called, is merely intro- 
duced to fay that Haiiy calls it Idocrafe. There are few names 
which would not be preferable to Vefuvian, an appellation which 
has been applied to Leucites, Augites, and almoft every one of the 
numerous produdls of the celebrated mountain from whofe name 
it is derived. If Emmerling was unwilling to extradl any other 
benefit from Haiiy’s excellent obfervations on that mineral, he 
might have advantageoufly correfted the error he has fallen into 
in the fynonymes of his firll part, where he lays that this fub- 
ftance is called in French, chryfolithe des volcom ; and in Englilh, 
volcanic chryfolithe. It was called volcanic hyacinth in Englifh \ 
a fimilar denomination was bellowed on it in FTcnch. 

X3 The 
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The eighth fpecies of the fiitdous genus is hornblende^ wjiich i$ 
fubdivided into common hornblende, hornblende ihvftus, ihinlng 
hornblende, or fchillcr fpath, hbradore hornblende, and baf^ltic 
honiblende. Th.e fynonyines contain the following words., laid Jto 
be the Englifli denominations of the tliree firft of thefe fubftauces ; 
Sror/ opaqucy hornblendik fchijluf^ and cban^eahlt [par, Ol the fiye 
fiibfpecics enumerated above, three are abfolutely the fame, ,^d 
needed no diviiion \ and the other two ate totally diSerent, and 
ought not to have been afl'oeiated with the rell at all* No difier- 
cnce whatever cxilts between bafaltic hornblende, coi'mnon horn-* 
blende, and Ihiftofe hornblende. We belicye no Qerman has^cyev 
attempted to fubdivide mica^ bccaufc it is fomctimcs found dif- 
tinftly cvyftallizcd, Ibmetimes in amorphous jmaiTcs, and fontc-i 
times as a conftituent of micaceous fliiftus. AJl thefe. are allow- 
ed to be plain mica ; and we fee no reafon why the pothers fhauld 
not be plain hornblende, for the cafes are exactly fiipailar. The 
great error confiils in endeavouring to find an unfubllanibl dif- 
ference between th(^ cryitals of cornmon luxriibleiide, and tlipic 
denominated bafaltic hornblende, or bafaltine, from the nature of 
the bafis in which they are engaged. Why, ou the fame princi- 
ple, is not thefeldfpar found in iraps, fepurated from that in gra- 
nite or other^ rocks ? This dillinclion fliould either not have 
been attempted, or c^irricd rigoroufly through the whole fyllcm ; 
and if that had been acconipliflied, it would have .created a chaos 
of unnecefl'ary nam^Li and fiivolous dilUndlions, that would have 
been a molt pregnant foiirce of errors and perph xities. The gra- 
dation from lamellar, or common licrnblcnde, to tlic flnftofe for- 
mation, may be diftiinClly traced, and tlicy are eafily identiiiable^ 
Thus far we would endeavour to Amplify, by condenfing three 
fpecies into one 5 but inftcad of ftriving to conjugate tlie two re- 
maining fpecies with thefe, we would afliduoufly remove dicuu. ^ 

Mineralogifts have long been informed by SaplTure, dial he had 
difeovered a mineral in tome of the compound rocks of Switzer- 
land, Piedmont, Coifica, and eifcw'hcre, which, though it bo/e 
fome general refeiViblajic^ to hornblende, di fibred from it in ib 
many eflentials, as to induce him to conftitute it into a feparatc 
fpecies, under the name of Smaragditc. The fimilaiity of this 
name to the Greek word fmaragdus^ which, with a trifling elifion, 
is dill ufed in Germany for an emerald, induced Haiiy to change 
it intoDiallagCi but \vc believe the objcclionable term is ftiJl ufcJ 
by fuch Gerovps as Inivc been prevailed on by the arguments of 
Saufi'ure, and the dcmonitralion of Haiiy, to give this miireral a 
feparatc place in their fyflems- An accurate examination of fpe- 
cimens leaves no room to doubt the triple identity of the fmarag- 
cUtfi or didlagCji tlie fehiUer ipath, a^d the labrador hornblende. 

0«ly 
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Only the two firft have hitherto been analyzed^ and their refults 
prelent a nearer approximation than couM be expefled from mU 
nerala» which are very various in colour, and almoft always clofe- 
Iv unked with other fubftances in compound rocks. |n their 
urui£iure, as far as it cah be developed by mechanical divilion, 
•all thcfe agree, and all are irreconcileable with hornblende. M. 
£mmer}ing erroneoufly <]uotes Smaragdite as the deiiominati9n be- 
ilowed by Haiiy oh ihc fubftance which he calls Diallage. 

This article nas been already fo much protracted, that we (hall 
not contcft the divilion of fchorl and tourmaline into feparate 
fpecies. We know of no difierence between tliem, except the 
fuperior trani^arcnce of the tourmaline ; and we leave our readers 
to detern>i|ie whether that iliould outweigh the coincidence o£ 
their cryftalltzation, compolitton, and ele£lric {qualities. We are 
curious, however, to learn from what authority M. Emmerling 
derives the word ajbdrawer^ as the Engliih name for a tourma- 
line. Could we fufpecf him of having examined any Englilh 
book^ we ihoulcl imagine he had met with fome Toung Gentle-* 
man and Ladies’ Introdu^lion to his favourite .fcience ; out as we 
believe him little addidled to exploring the treafures of foreign 
literature, we prefume fome German friend has thought it witty 
to impofe on his ignorance. 

Though fully convinced of the identity of the emerald and 
beryl, we fhali not endeavour to prove it, but leave German in- 
genuity to ihew a difTerence between them. Tiie exigence of 
the new earth, which Mr Trommfdorf believes he has difeover- 
ed in the minute beryls of Johangeorgenkad^ appears to us 
very equivocal, and we think it probable future analyfes will iden- 
tify it with the glucine. 

In the next article we fliall notice, Mr Emmcriing obvioufly 
labours ^ under very inextricable confufion. The eJafs of ftraht- 
fteins, as originally conilituted by Werner, was fo comprehenfive 
as to include the greater part of radiated fubllances. It was 
foon found ncceffary to divide it into the albeiliform, the comt- 
mon, and the glady. After thefe the tremolite was intro- 
duced, divided into three (imilar varieties. Thefe arrange- 
ments were either unknown or difregarded by French minera- 
logifts, and they created a variety ot fpecies, fome of which 
•they placed under the comprehenfive denomination of Schorl^ 
and beltowed on otliers fp'ccific denominations. In this iUtSf 
Kirwan found matters, and he rendered confufion worfe con- 
founded, by aflbeiating tremolites, and various others minerals^ 
with ftralilfteins \ then, wondering at the heterogeneous mafs he 
had jumbled together, and endeavouring to reduce it to fome 
confidence, and ' regularity, by the invention of dx new 
^ 4 fpecic^ 
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^ecies, as auxiliaries to thofe he deemed fo inadequate to p^- 
fomn the talk- of difcriminarion. Haiiy, by a difpafiionate in- 
quiry, has this chaos. He has retained the tremoKte of 

the Germans, but changed the name to grammalite. He has di- 
vided ftrahlftciiis, moft of the afbeftiform variety of which he 
refers to hornijU*ndc, or, as he calls it, amphibole. Some of the 
common and ftrahlfteins correfpond to aAinote, and others 
So cnidote, which comprehends thalHte and the acanticone of 
d'Andrada. t 'twr en tnefe fpecics he has ftiown cfTcntial differ- 
ences, except b -tween hornblende and airinote, which appear to 
vary fo Kttle, that future obfervations may probably identify them. 
Mr Emmerling has wifely (leered clear of the fclf-crcatcd confu- 
lion of Mr Kirwan ; but he has involved himfelf in one equally 
difficult, of arrangement, by ftrangely mifunderdanding the very 
fimple ftatement of Haiiy. 

As we have not room to difeufs fully this intricate queftion, 
W'e (hull only give concifely the dirfindiive differences of Hauy’s 
fpecies, and (late w'hat fpecies, according to the German nomen- 
clature, belongs to them individually. Epidote is diftinguifhed 
from Hornblende and Aftinote by an irreconcileable difference of 
cryftallization. It yields, by mechanical divifion, a prifm with 
angles of I I4 t® and 65 Hornblende and adinotepeld a prifm 
of i24x® and 55 1". Epidote melts into black fcoria at the blow,- 
pipe ; hornblende into black glafs, and aftinbte into yvhite enamel. 
Hornblende has the fame cryllalline form as aftinotc, and. yields 
a fimilar refult to mechanical divifion. It is diftinguilhed by its 
opacity and its fufibility, into black glafs, inflead of white ena- 
mel. Mr Emmerling is wrong In fuppofi ng, that tliallite forms 
a fpecies with Haiiy. That name was given by Lamctherie to 
epidote. The acanticone is an epidote. Such of the common 
ftrahlfteins as melt into black glafs, are hornblende •, and fuch as 
melt into white enamel are aclinotes. TMs fpecies is not called 
aSliomte by Haay, nor frorl Jiriafed by tlje EnglilJi. Where did 
Mr Emmerling pick up this word ft orly wdiich he repeatedly in- 
trudes on his readers as Englilh ? Tlie glafly ftrahlllelns, which 
melt into wdiite enamel, are aclinotcs : thofe which melt into 
brown fcoria, and divide into prifms of i r4v ® and 65^ ® arc epi- 
dotes, and include the thalHtes of Lamethcrie. The albcftiform 
ftrahlileins^ defined by Emmerling to melt into a dark green or 
black glafs, c^ only be the aciculur hornblende of Haiiy, 

' Faffing 01^1 quartz, which we never heard call^ in Englifii 
guahi ' allntan^ opal chalcedony, and their fiibordinate fpecies, 
.^thbut enlarging on the reafons which convince us that they 
ffiould he united, we ate induced to paufe at hornftein, with a 
^pe^ tlldugh a very faint one, of removing fome of the ©bfeu- 

" rity 
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lity in which this mineral has always been enveloped, A great 
. deal of ambiguity has arifen from its very objectionable name, 
which has been confounded with hornblende, and the pierre de 
come, or roche comeenne of the French. Independent of the 
exttj^Ordinary errors thus created, others equally fatal arofe from 
tWo di(lin<n; fubftances being aiTociated under this name ; for the 
German homflein comprehends two minerals — one compofed en- 
tirely of lilex, with a fplintery frafture, always infufible, frp- 
quently contained in metallic veins, often invefting minerals— and 
pfeudomorphique, often forming veins, and difpofed in irregular 
mafles in fecondary limeftone. It alfo comprehends another fub- 
ftance with confiderable variety of compofition, always fufible in 
fome degree, generally into a urhite enamel, but often fo conta- 
minated by foreign admixture, as to yield a dark-coloured glafs 
never found in metallic veins, either invefling or pfeudomorphiqqe, 
and never found in fecondary limeftone, frequently alternating with 
argillaceous fliiftus, frequently the bafis of porphyry, and frequently 
forming veins in primitive rocks. We would agree withDolomieu 
in calling the firft of thefe Splintery Quartz, and the fecond Petn>- 
filex ; but we are not yet prepared to alTent to his opinion, that 
petTofilex is the compafl: feldfpar of Germany ; nor can we agree 
with Haliy in aflbeiating pitchftone as one of its varieties. 

Since it has been admitted by all mineralogills, that porcelain 
jafper is nothing but a clay which has been changed by the com- 
buftion of the coal on which it was incumbent, it appears very 
difficult to conceive the re.ifons by which it has been allowed to 
occupy a place as a diftinft fpecies. A burnt brick pofleFes e- 
qual claim, and would make a more refpedlable figure, as the ca- 
talogue of its ufes might be fwellcd to extreme magnitude. It is 
needlefs to urge, that porcelain jafper, being a fubftance not pr^ 
pared by human agency, is entitled to examination, though we 
are well aware of the nature of the operation which produced it.’ 
The ex ten lion of this principle would carry us too far. For' the 
ftrata, alternating with the clay which forms porcelain jafper, are 
a£^ed on by the fame heat, and are all changed. The fandftones 
are femivitrified j the iron ores are calcined, and fometimes im- 
perfe£riy reduced ; the marls are melted, ^nd enlarged in bulk \ 
and yet all thefe are allowed to remain in undifturbed obfeurity. 

Wc arc unwilling to engage in the inextricable controverfy 
about the origin of the family of Traps *, and therefore, pafi- 
ing them over with the Klingftein bringing up their rear, we ad- 
vance to Lava, which has been compreiTed into one fpecies, though 
4t3 varieties are innumerable and indefinite. Every new rock 
which ferves as pabulum to the volcanic fire, by varying its ali- 
^ ^nt, changes its produce $ and no two lavas are found podefs- 
^ ing 
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ing fimilaritjf ia afpcdl or compofition. They are often found 
.wkh bafes the moft diverfe, and which apparently belong to 
fubdaocea admitting of claffificationi as petrofiiex» pitchftonei 
Celdfpar, and volcanic glafs, and not unfrex^uently compofed al« 
mpft wholly of leucites, packed together with fcarcely any in* 
terpofing bafis* To attempt the forcible union of fo extenfive 
a ciafs of fubftances in the narrow limits of one fpecies, can 
only proceed from the moft lamentable ignorance of volcanic 
produfksi or a bigotted adherence to preconceived opinions* 
Mr Emmerling^s perfeverance feems maiked by a moft determin* 
ed attachment to errori as his more enlightened guide Karftea 
has given a luminous arrangement of volcanic fubftanees at the 
CoOclufion of his valuable tables. 

When it fares thus with Lava, what muft Pumice exped ? As 
0 l^cies, it is fpared perhaps undefervedly ; but an attack, . we 
ihould never have dreamt of, has been made on its claims to a 
volcanic origin. This is led by Mr Efmark, a gentleman who 
has diftinguilhed himfelf by various (ingular fpeculations. His 
friiolous arguments are announced by Mr Emmerling with fome 
formality; and he defcants oracularly on the myfterious origin 
of pumice. 

It appears to us that Marecanite and Perlftein, which the 
Engliih do not call perlite^ are cxa£lly the fame, and that they, 
fogerfaer with obfidian, have a common volcanic origin. The 
formation of pitchftone remains very dubious. 

We fear we (ball be longer detained by Feldfpar, or FiMfpar^ 
es Mr Emmerling would have us call it; for this important 
fpecies has been much fubdivided. The beautiful tranfparent 
cryftals found more abundantly on St Gothard than elfewhere, 
have been feparated from feldfpar, under the name of Adularia* 
The inidefeeat feldfpar has been called after Labradore, where 
it was firft obferved ; and the glaffy feldfpar found in lavas and 
porphyries, has alfo been ranked as a fpecies. Befides thefe, an* 
other fpecies is found under the denomination of compa£l feld* 
fpar, becaufe it prefents a fplintery fraflure, inftead of a lamellar 
(kruAure. A compaB fpar cannot oe talked of, without involving 
u fURradi^bioi) in terms. Kirwan, with more propriety, has 
called the fuhftance in queftion Felfite, and not compaB JieldJlone. 
This is a mineral of coniiderable importance, as it forms the 
hafis of fome porphyries, and is frequently an ingredient in 
CQiopouTid it is alleged, among others, in that containing 

dUdlagCi near Turin. If this be the cafe, it is the Sade of 
/^UiTiurifi, and the Petroiiiex of the later French mincralbgifts. 
Tbfi other .fueiubcrs of the feldfpar family are completely identi* 
ws (houjd feel feme be^tation at this fubftsnce beings 

admitted 
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into the circle, till future obferratioo and experimentf 
have rendered its compofition better known, have, traced its 
geological relations more completely,^ and placed its connexioa 
beyond the reach of cavil. 

In the 25ch article, we And Mr Emmerling infiftingi that 
Haiiy continues to uie the word zcoiyte, and dividing the mU 
iierais re;^rcfenced by it, for his own ufe, into earthy, fibrous^ 
and cryftallized. He mii^ht have known, that Huliyy finding 
fubflances efTeiitially different afTociated under that term, ex^ 
plodcd it entirely, and introduced a new name for each of the 
fpccies he diftinguifhed. Thus, the mezotype correfpfonds to 
the fibrous and acicular zColytes ; the (lillbite to the lamellar 
and to fome of the radiated zeolytes ; the chabafie to the zeolytes 
called cubic, though in fa£b cryilalilzed in rhombs* approaching 
to cubes ; and the analciiiie to the zeolythe dure of Dolomieus 
fpeciniens of which, cryftaliized in icolihaedrons, with pentagon^ 
faces, have been found at the Calton Hill near this city. Part of 
this charge Emmerling feems aware of ; yet he has only profited 
by it, to confound the chabafie with the analcinie, in fpite of tho 
fimple mode of difcriminacion laid dovrn by M. H*iUy. 

Palfing by the Tafel Spath, which feems to be nothing but a 
filicifcrous carbonate .of lime, and other uninterefting fpecies^ 
we arrive at the tribe of Clays. Willing as we are to pay our 
tribute to the importance of thefe moll valuable, though iin«» 
alTumiiig fubllanccs, and admiring the unufual independence oi 
opinion with which Mr Emmerling has placed them in the 
fiiicious genus, in oppofition to both his mailers, we maintaiti 
an adherence to the opinion we have formerly exprelTed, of the 
inutility of attempting to limit them by the flri£l rules Oif 
orydlognollic inquiry* Confidcring that all clays are the refultf 
of decompofition i that their accumulation in particular fpots if, 
produced by alluvion i th^t they are fubjcfl, from their nature^ 
to every fpecics of contamination ; that tbcii epmpof^tion is in* 
finitely variable, and never, except accidentally, in any two in*^ 
fiances the fame— it cannot be a fubje£l of furprife that we 
fhrink from a talk which appears as ufeiefs when accotpplifbed^ 
as vail in its extent, and difficult in its execution. Tet, cvei| 
in this ocean, there are landmarks which may enable us to fleer 
fo as to fubdivide them fafely and fatisfa£lorily for an oeconomical 
or geological fyftem,**t hough they arc unfufceptible of that accu^ 
rate dillribution into fpecies which appears cfientlal to a fylteni 
of mineralogy. In thpfe departments, the Germans have laudr 
ably done much. They firlt dire£led attention from glittering 
and ufeiefs gems to homely and, valuable clays; und we mul^ 
their grdour^ if^ in the profecution gf cji^fe important 

inquiries, 
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StK|uitkSy they have endeavoured to force them beyond their legi- 
timate limits. 

Thete IS no other article of the filicious genus which demands 
|»atticular notice ; and we are not difpofed to extend our remarks 
to the other genera, which occupy the remaining part of this 
volume of 928 pages, befides 499 pages in the firft volume, 
wliich carried the author only to the termination of the filicious 
genus. We th’nk it unneceffary to inform our readers, that the 
fame faults which fo much deform what we have commented 
upon, continue to detract from the utility of the reft ; that the 
remaining deferiptions arc vague, prolix, and deficient in efleotial 
application ; that the fynonymes are hicorreft \ that the obferva- 
tions are diiFufe and unimportant, the arrangement radically de- 
fective, the Aibciiviiions often founded on frivolous di(lin£tions, 
and the rnifconceptions of other authors finguiarly abundant. 
The oftentatious copioulnefs of the lift of authorities, might 
induce an unwarranted opinion of the accuracy of the author. 
Kirwan’s Mineralogy, for inftance, is pellet ually cited, yet no- 
where does he ufe the nomenclature of Kirwan, and nowhere 
do the pages he quotes contain the article referred to. If he 
ever confulted Kirwan, it muft have beejn through the contempt- 
ible medium of a mutilated tranfiation. 

We need no concluding remarks to fum up the chara£fer of 
this work. Our opinion of it may be read in the obfervations 
to which it has given rife ; nor do we fee any reafon to modify 
the cenfure they imply. In juftice to Mr Emmerling, we may 
however obferve, that many of the accufations againft him are 
founded on errors not peculiarly his own, which he could not 
have avoided, without 'relinquifliing entirely thofe fyftems to 
which all his countrymen have been accuftomed to look for aflift- 
ance; and it was nor in the placidity of his nature to commence 
a rebellious innovation. He who underftands a fubjeft imper- 
fectly, is contented to rely on authority ; and feeling himfelf 
unable to ftand alone, is afraid to examine his prop, left he find 
it to be rotten. The peculiar faults of Mr Emmerling, are thofe 
of an imitator ; and to the fervility of an imitator, he adds the 
mutability of a feeble underftanding. Hence arifes the lament- 
^l^^l^nfufion he has introduced into his work, by changing 
froWthe fyftem of Werner to that of Karften, and the equal 
de^e of credence he yields to all authorities not direClIy con- 
tradictory to the doCf rine of the two great mineralogifts who 
alternately Iway his opinions. Seemingly^appalled by the daring 
operations of the unfpariiig Hairy, he has not ventured to exprefs 
approbation or diflike# Probably he did not underftand the 
of the revolution that was operating^ and as his oracles 

had 
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had not fpokcn, Emmerling was dumb. On the whole* we hav8 
found hfe book irkfome and unprofitable in the perufal. We have 
toiled through it with difguft, and clofcd it with joy. 

If our readers arc difpofed to acquieijce in thefe obfervations^ 
they will hear,' without regret, our determination not to call their 
attention towards the promifed volumes* ihould they at any future 
period be laid before the public,* unlefs they pofTrfs a claim to 
examination* by theii fupeiiority to thofe we have confidered* 
Yet* when we rcfleft on the maturity of Mr Emmerling^s talents* 
and the furprixing perfeverance with which he has purfued the 
path to that fpecics of literary eminence which he feems pecu- 
liarly ambitious to attain, we think the probability of fo great a 
change, as to bring him again before us, too di(tant to excite 
any ferious apprcheiifion. His nation have never been cele- 
brated for facility in yielding to innovation* or for flexibility of 
intellect. They have refilled conqued and improvement with 
atmoit equal obliinacy, and have defended with fimilar pertinacity 
their religion and their errors. Nor can they foon be convinced 
of their miftakes, while German obfervers alone arc trufled* and 
German writers alone are quoted, or while the fame mineralo* 
gical cfced continues to fetter the obfervations of almoft every 
German oblervcr. There muft be fome apoftates from the efta- 
blifhcd fuperftition, before the reformation can be begun : and 
fuch an apellate we exped; to fee in Karften. He has already 
advanced to the reUnquifliment of feveral important errors* in 
which raoft of his countrymen perfevere; and we have little 
doubt that his candour and penetration will lead him dill farther. 
Much alfo may be ex peeled from the recent journey of Werner 
to Paris, where he fuw fubllances, of w'hich he had but an 
indiilinii^ knowledge before, and was introduced to men who 
would convince him. that mineralogy was not the peculiar 
fcicncc of Germany. By fuch intercourfc, prejudices muft be 
annihilated, apparent contradictions removed, ambiguities made 
clear, and the mult precious intereils of Science incalculably 
advanced. 


Art. IV. DjfflrttUion on the MjJleries of the Cahirt^ or tht Great 
* Gods of Phenkia^ Samothrate^ Troas^ Greece^ Italy y and Crete .• 

Being an attempt to deduce the feveral Orgies of Jfisy CereSy 3 fithraSy 
Bacchus y Rhtay Monisy and Hecate y from an union of the Rites in 
eommemoration of the Deluge, vsith the Adoration of the Ho/f of HeaveUm 
By George Stanley Faber, A. M. Fellow of Lincoln College, a vol. 
8 VO. pp. 900. Oxford. 1803. 

W E do not recoiled ever to have perufed a work which 
bore fuch decifivc and numerous marks of having been 
fianufadured according to the procefs invented one of 

the 
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the ProFcflbrs in the Academy at Lagod.ai * as this DiflTertation 
on the Cabiri. We would not except even its great prototype, 
Mr Bryant’s Analyfis of Ancient Mythology ; becaufe in that 
work there are certainly a few paiTages which could fcarcely 
have been compofed without the interventipn. of intelie^l. ^ Mr 
Faber’s work, however, is entirely mechanical. In the ancient 
mythology there is fome ingenuity difplayed in accommodatii^g 
refraAory fa^'s, in tracing remote analogies, and in explaining 
diflrefling difficulties. Mr Faber, however, has attempted no- 
thing of this kind. He has copied Mr Bryant fervilely in every 
thing that is fanciful, weak, and abfurd. He is the pUgiarift of 
what no man of talent would have thought worth the trouble of 
copying. He has, in many inftanccs, even heightened the abfur- 
dity which he has borrowed, while he has not .been able to trans- 
fufe any portion of intereding ingenuity, or attraiflive novelty. 
Every page of the DiiTertation betrays a lingular frigidity of imagi- 
nation, combined with a decided antipathy to common fenfe. 

It would be difficult, we believe, for the mod experienced 
linguid to determine, for feme minutes after he has opened the 
book, in what language the greater part of it is written. 

* It is a party-coloured *d refs 
Of patched and pye*balled languages. ’ ' 

The ground, no doubt, is Engltih ; but it is fo fpotted with what 
the author is pleafed to call Greek, Latin, Phenician, Sanfereet, 
Hebrew, and Ilienfian names, that the component whole is en- 
tirely novel to the eye and the underdanding. 

Mr Faber is decidedly one of thofe 

■■■, ■■ — — • who view- 

In Homer, more than Homer knew. * 

He claims a more intimate knowledge of the ifoteric doArines 
of the Heathen mythology, than the mod profoundly iniitated 
myftagogue. Who or what were the Cabiri, leems to have been a 
matter of doubt and controverfy in the' days of Varro and Nigi- 
dius, when their rites were dill in obfervance. At the didance of 
two thoufand years, Mr Faber undertakes it ; and informs us^ 
* The obje£l of this DiiTertation is to fliew, that the myderies of 
the Cabiri, which 1 conceive to be the very fame as thofe of liis, 
.Ceres, Mithras, Bacchus, Rhea, and Adonis, were principal!^ 
founded upon certain mutilated traditions of the Deluge. ’ (Pre- 
face.) Mr Faber, accordingly, traces Noah’s ark through the 
darknefs od|^ree thoufand years, and to the didance of fome 
thoufand nnles, and finds it giving name to Ireland and the 
Hebrides, and forming part of the myderies of Druidifm. 

bfr Faber thinks it probable that Bute and Arran received tbeiir 
wtfpeGthre Uames from having been the feats of the Helio-arkitc 

fuperdition ; 


* Gulliver’s Voyage to JLaputai c« v. 
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fupcrftition ; Budo, the city of the arkite heiff^ p Ar»n» the ark p • 
^ol. !• ’63.) 'I'he Budha o( Hindoitani the B|ids*do of Japan, tb^ 
Foht of the Chinefe, the Odin of Scandinavia, have all reference 
to Noah ; and the Merlin of the Celts, with the Knights of the 
Round Table, are the Patriarch and the Cabiri (Vol. 11. 437); 
Even in 'the Arabian Nights Entertainments,’ the heated iiha« 

g ‘nation of Mr Eaber difeovers the Sabian idolatry, and the con-* 
crated oracular grotto, (452); and he hints, that the ere£iion of 
one of the pyramids in Atovi, on the bank of a fmaU lake, mzf 
have a reference to the deluge, (457)- Ireland is ireb, the moms 
Britain is Brit-Tan-Nuh-Aia, the land of the ffb-god Noahy noha 
entered into the ark ; Albion is Alban- Aia, the land of the moon 9 
Inch-Columb-Kill, the ifahd of the arkite dove^ {3^7)- The enrols- 
like form of buildings is a fymbol of ‘Noah and his ark; not of 
ChriftianitY, as is vulgarly fuppofed. The Englilh te» the Greek 
tau^ the Hebrew than and teth^ and the Icelandic tyr^ all refer to 
the bull, or Noah, or the ai*k ; and in one of the forms of the 
Chaldaic teth ID we may Hill perceive a faint refemblance to the 
hull of a Ihip, (391). 

The extreme frivolity, indeed, and palpable contradi£Ilons, 
which teem in every page of this work, would have induced us to 
have paired it over in filence, had we not been apprelienfivc that 
the appearance of learning, which it exhibits, might gain fomc 
converts to the fyftem whiph it fupports ; or that the credit of or- 
thodox erudition might be impaired by the impunity of fuch ela- 
borate abfurdity. 

• After thefe remarks, which to many may ^pear contemptuous 
and fevere, it is certainly our duty to bring forward ' infliances of 
their folidity and truth. We hefitate, and know not how or where 
to begin ; not tliat we are at a lofs to find fuch inilances : but, 
as we wifli not to weary the patience and difguft the underftand- 
ing of our readers, we mull lelcct only a few ; and where every 
page prefents an equal claim, felc^fion is difficult. As, however, 
the radicals, which are alphabetically arranged at the beginning, 
may be confidcrcd as the key-llones .which hold together the fe- 
veral parts of the fyftem, we fliali firft examine whether they are 
adapted to the purpofe. We refer our readers to ‘ Richardfoh’e 
•Difiertation on tlU Languages of tlie Eaftem nations, for re^ 
marks on thofe radicals which Mr Faber has profelTedly borrowed 
from Mr Bryant. * Of thofe which are of his own original in- 
vention, we lhall bring to the teft only fuch as our author deems 
moft iifeful and unobjedionable. 

' Arc, arg, org, erech, arech, alongjbiporark. Heb. arach 
Cpina, a langfhip.* Is Mr Faber ignorant that orach is here'the 

adje^V^ve 

* Richardfou’s DifTcrtation, p. 112 — 130. 253 — 267. 451 — 46b. 
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adjq^ive long : that fpina^ as we ftiall prefently fliew, is impro- 
pe;rfy rendered, in our tranflation, a Jbip *i*and that thefe two words' 
dp^,n0t occur together in any part of Ae Old .Teftament ? 

^ fill, bo, boi, bo, an ox, ^ The Hebrew word is hoquar^ and 
properly fignifies an herd of oxen, Mr Faber, in deriving thefe 
words from it, feems to have forgotten that hoph and are ra- 
dical letters, and, confequently, that to remove them, is precifely" 
to remove the whole word. 

^ Ma, mai, m*, great, * The Hebrew word is mod, Mr Faber’s 
radicals, therefore, are eflentially different : befides, mod is never 
prefixed ; and w, when prefixed, never fignifies great. 

* Menu, Manos,''Menes, Noah,* The name of Noah, with 
the prefix w, or the particle ma : thus, ‘ Ma-Nuh will fignify the 
Great Noah. * The preceding obfervations will entirely deftroy 
this very important radical ; and alfo that which immediately fol- 
lows~* Menah, Men, Monah, Mon, any thing Noetic^ the ark, 
the moon, * 

* Nuh, Nuch, Nuacli, Nus, Nau, Noah, * There is no autho- 
rity for the exigence (>f the word Nus, of which our author makes 
the mod frequent and important ufe ; f it does not occur in any 
of the Oriental languages \ and, in fa<^, the addition of the fa^ 

mech. 


. ♦ "We are aware that the direct authority of the learned Bochart is 
here in favour of Mr Falser. ^ Gaulis puto Phcenices oppofuifTe area 
fpina, naves area, vel arco, ut Syri cfTcrunt, id cfl, naves longitudinis^ 
feu quod idem efi, navea lorigas. Atque inde factum, littcris G & C 
permutatis ut pafiim, ut navis Jlrgo appellarctur quas prima fiiit longa 
navis apud Qnccos. ’ (Bochart, de Colon, phanie. fib. II. c. 1 1« p. 739. 
Edit. Lug. Bat. 1682.) — Bochart’s authonty for this fuppofition is 
Hefyehius : but this author merely fays, that among the Phcenicians, 
the arco, or long Jhlp, was oppofed to the gaula, or round Jhips, £ven 
if we allow Hefyehius to be correft, furely his authority is not fuffi- 
eient to determine the arkite meaning of the word : and, granting that 
the fhip Argo was thus denominated from its length, this very circutn- 
fiance amounts to a proof, that, before it was formed, tjie word area 
was never ufed to fignify a fhip. Although Buxtorf and Bochart £eem 
to think that ftpina means a Jhip, we are induced, from the derivatioii 
of the word and the context, to coincide with Taylor and Farkhui^^ 
' in tranllating it the eabion or a reefs in the cabin. It may perhaps be 
deeded, th^ long Jhips exifted among the f^eenicMms bexore the time 
of Jafori ; if we may credit the Scholiaii of Apollonius, the Arga 
was the firft long fhip (Apoll, Sebol, apud Bochart,) ; and from every 
teSnnony, it appears tliat round ihips, gaula, were in ufe a confider- 
rime befiore long (hips $ confequently, the word area cannot be con- 
' as a diluvian radi^ 

f Diflert. Vol. 1. 92. 124. 13$. 239. 4ifi. Vol. II. 147. 220, ko^ 
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enech^ a radical letter, Aiakea it an entirelf different word from 
any of the reft, 

‘ Ph*, pu’, the. Heb. pi. * Pi, in Hebrew, has no fuch 
meaning. 

* Hipha, Cphina, hiph, fiph, a decked or covered Jbip* * The 
firft word fignifies a kind of alcove feparated from the larger 
cliambers in the Eaftern houfes by a veil : it occurs Pfah xi x. 6 . 
and Joel ii. 16. ; in both which places it is rendered by the LXX, 
Siphina is found but once, Jonah i. 5. where it is impro- 
perly rendered by our tranflators which is exprefled by a 
different word in this and the two immediately preening verfes : 
it feenis to denote the cabin, or a recefs in the cabin. The LXX 
render it koiPiii rv 

‘ Tit, the deluvian chaos. * * In the fyftem which forms the 
hafis of the prefent work, it is fuppofed that the word titan is de- 
rived from lit, the colluvies of the deluge \ and, confequently, that 
it fignifies a diluvian.^ (Preface.) Tit, in Hebrew, fignifies 
fimply mud, and is accordingly tranflated by the LXX, srqXAf, 

/ 3 d^«s : it has not the mod remote reference to the mud of the de^ 
luge^ and, confequently, none to a diluvian. With refpeft to the 
Titans, Mr Faber feels himfelf obliged to diffent from Mr Bryant : 
and, accordingly, having ventured to conjecture for himfelf, he 
has, as we before obferved, plunged into abfolute contradiction. 
In the heathen mythology, the Titans are deferibed fometimes as 
the impious opponents oi heaven, and fometimes as thereat gods 
of the Gentiles : Mr Faber is tliereforc driven to the mppofition 
that * the appellation of Titan was a general name of all the per- 
fons who were living at the sera of the deluge, both thofe who 
were faved in the ark, and thofe who pcriftied bene'ith the waves. * 
(Preface.) But it pafles our comprenenfion to perceive how the 
term Titan could be applied to tliofe wfa^ in no fenfe could be 
faid to have fprung from the mud of the deluge, even if we allow 
Tit to mean, exclufively or generally, the colluvies which that e- 
vent produced. Mr Faber, however, fupports this hypothefis by 
a moll convincing argument — * I do not fee how the feeming con- 
trariety can be accounted for on any other principles. ’ 

But, enough of etymology. Let us now inquire, for what 
purpofe Mr Faber has taken the trouble of disfiguring and mis- 
interpreting fo many words ? We lhall perceive, that although 
the words are almoft entirely of his own manufacturing, they 
are of little ufc : He is obliged, Procniftes like, to cut off feme 
letter from the beginning, middle, or end ; or, by the touch of 
his magical wand, to make the letters of the radical change place, 
or ftart above their fellows, before they will fuit his wrjwfe. 
'Jfhus, DaCkyli is derived from Dag-Tal \ the folar god-ffb. nrixus 
VOL. 111. KO. 6. Y is 
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is Ph* Erich Zeus, the arkite patriarch : '{vol. I. 503,) Hvperm- 
neftra is Hip-Or-Mencs-Tora, the hippotauriform ark of the folar 
Ments : (vol. II. 44.) The word pfefents to the eye of 

commas) fciifc little or no refemblance to the Htbtew Aran, an ark ; 
but no fooner is it touched by the great magician, than in ;vAPK0e| 
wc behold the ark of Noah. (vol. I. 27.) 

As the whole of our author’s fylleni refts upon the truth of 
the explanation which he has given, in his fecond chapter, of the 
Plienician hiftory of Sanchonlatho ; it behoved him to have fir ft 
eftablifhed the authenticity and geiiuinenefs of that work : they 
arc certainly very ful'picious : but as the examination would lead 
us too far, we ftiall refer the reader to the principal authors by 
wdiom it has been undertaken. * Mr Faber difiers from Bifhop 
Cumberland with refpeft to Sydyk, whom the Phenician hif- 
torian veprefents as the father of the Cabiri. The Biihop coii- 
fiders him as the Shem of Mofes : Mr Falx^r endeavours to prove 
him to be Noah. But here a difficulty prefents itfelf, that vould 
at lead have appalled an ordinary mind. Sanchoniatho declares 
that Sydyk was the fon of Amynus, whom our author confiders 
to be Ham v fo that Noah is both the father of Ham, and the 
fon of Ham. Mr Faber indeed endeavours to folve this difli- ^ 
culty, (58*) » hut to us, what he advances appears * confufion 
worfe confounded. ’ 

^ Chaos umpire fits, 

And by dccifion more embroils the fray. ^ 

^ Eliuii is evidently a mere variation of the Hebrew w^ord 
Eloah : confequcntly, when connc£fed with Hypfiftus, it will 
fignify, God the Mof (67O If thefc words, the one He- 

brew and the other Greek, aftually did occur, in fyntax, in the 
writings of Sanchoniatho, they would add to the internal evi- 
dence, already very powerful, againft their authenticity r* But 
Hypfiftus is merely the Greek explanation of Eliuh, which of it- 
felf fignifies the Mqfl High . — Such is our author’s knowledge of 
the very language, out of which he has fabricated his radicals f. 

Although Mr Faber conftantly refers to the original Greek aui» 
thors, yet charity will lead us to the Comparatively favourable 

fuppofjtion. 


* Cumberfiind on Sanchon. — Dodwell on Sanchon. Lond. 1691.^— 
Jflckfon’s Ghronol. VoL 111 . p. 2. — ^Wife on the Firit Inhabitants of 
£urope, 54.— Van Dale, Difieitatio fuper Ariftea ; Accedit Sc 
Diflert. fuper Sanchon. Amftel. 1705. — Bibliotheque Choife, Tom. IX. 
2^ 242. 244. — Court de Gebelin, Allegories Orientales.— Meiners, 
niftoria DoAraas de Vero Deo, p. 64, See. 

•|- We are furprifed our author did not refer to the Punic feene in 
j^utus (Pcenulus, Adi V. feene 1.), where Haniio addrefleB the Car- 
iSlfMffmik gois nsi goiddkh ia thete words^ < £licu0|. & £Umh» * 
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fuppolitioiij that in thofe inftances where;, he has mirreprefented 
their meaning, he has been led aftray by Mr Thus, he 

fays, * Herodotus mentions a deep and broad lake near ButcH 
in which, according to the Egyptians, there was a floating illand. 
(IV. 6i.) Herodotus is here referred to: but this account 
correfponds exaftlv with that given by Mr Bryant (II. 329.) : 
whereas, they botn conceal a very important circumftance men* 
tinned by the hiftorian. * The idand, which is called Chemnis, 
is fituatcd in a deep and broad lake, near the temple in tlie city 
Boutis *. This idand is faid by the Egyptians to float : /, 
ever, fatv it neither Jloattng nor m^t'ing, * '|*— This imaginary float* 
ing ifland, our author aflVrts to have been a raft or ark, (62.) In 
proof of this aflertion, he refers to the Ancient Mythology ; but^ 
on turning to the paflage, we foun4 no authority, but merely thfc 
ipfe dixit of Mr Bryant. 

The author of the Etymologicon Magnum informs us, that 
Theba^ in the Syrian dialed!, fignifics a heifer : but Theba^ in the 
Hebrew, iignifles an ark ; therefore the heifer was an emblem of 
the ark, (177). Our author here, however, has preferred his py^it 
logic, fuch as it is, to the latitude of interpretation^ in which Mr 
Bryant has indulged, in order to prove the fame point. Tzetzes 

(in Lycophron. vevfe 1206.) fays, Ou. 3 * n The 

cow is called Theba by the Syrians. Mr Bryant^s glofs is, • The 
arkj among the Syriam, is fy led Bous^ a Cow** The words of 
the Etymol. Mag- are, ©»}/ 3 <a 6 v).Svf, The cow, in the 

Syrian, is called Theba. Mr Bryant tranflates the paflage, * The 
facred heifer of the Syrians, is no other than Theba, or the 

ark. ' t The ark of Noah, in the Syriac, is kibouta. § 

We at firft intended to have pointed out the paflages in which 
our author has copied Mr Bryant, in order that we might mpa- 
fure out to each his due fhare of abfurdity ; but we arc appre* 
henfive that moft of our readers would feel little intereft in fee- 
ing juftice done, and would rather believe in the merit of both, 
without farther evidence, than, by comparing paflages Cmilar to 
thofe which we have quoted, fettle the rcfpcMive claims of thefe 
champions of Noah's ark. 

We are, however, tempted to quote one (hort p;tflage, it 
exhibits a happy fpecimea of that peculiar talent, for which 

Y 2 we 

* Mr Bryant aflerts that there was a temple of Boutis, as well as a 
city, called by that name. In the Latin vcrfion of Herodotus there 
18 ; but not in the original. f 11 fiuUi ^ 

propter templum quod Buti eft. 

f Herod. lEuterp. 171. 

J Anciept MythoJ. II. 422. 

§ Richardfon's Differt.* 454.' 
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^ want an appropriate name, and to which Mr Faber feema vo 
fave been prinapallj indebted for the beauties of his inimitable 
Iterformancc. 

< In fad; Minyaa'aitd^Ordiomenueare bbth equally IVDenu or Orca- 
Menu, ihf great arltte patriarch z while Hlsfionc, who was the daugh- 
ter of Danaus or Da-Naui it £s-Jonab, the do^ of ' the Noetic fan r 
Hennippaft Hcrm-Ippa, the arh of Hermes s> fitfodes, AiuOc-EhEs, 
tie filar god of the ocean : Mara, M*Arca, tie great fan : Aleut* 
AI-Et, the deity of fire: Beotua* Bu-Theutr the taurk god: ancT 
't'ritogenia, Tor-Ait-Og-Chena* the pri^efi of the helio-Mavian hull, 
* 11)18 Tritogenie; aa we have fees*, wat fometiineS' vcckonod the wife*, 
sod ftxnctiixica the mother of Minyasu She wat in reality nothing 
more than the ark, which wat ftyled the friefefi of tie hail,, aa Noah 
was the prief of tlse infer ; and. which waa indifferently efteemed the 
wife* the daughter, or the mother of the patriarch*^ aecording aa ,he 
waa immediately conneded with it,> conffruded it, or proceeded out of 
ib womb. Vol. U. 185. 

No ridicule could aggravate the abfurdity of fueh a paflage as 
this. 

When We firft perofed this Diflertadon^ indeed,, we thought no 
parallel to it could poilibly exift. We have happened very lately, 
however,, to meet with a cudous work,: entitled,, ^ Herodote Hifi 
torien dtt peuple Hotreu^ fasts le /avoir ^ ^% 9 P)r from which 

we ihall extrad ibme of the autho/s arguments for the identity 
of Proteus and Jofiph^ in oi^r that we may humble Mr Faber, 
iif he be proud, and confole him, if he be afhamed, of > his Differ- 
tation, by proving that its merits are not altogether without ex- 
ample. 

I* Proteus is derived; from firjl y Jofeph is ftyled in 

Scripture Shalit, priticcy chief. 2. Proteus itudied aftronomy : 
Jofeph beheld tk fun, moon, and ftars, in a dream,, whieb wor- 
Ihipped him. 3* FVoteus was a keeper of fea-calves : Jofeph in- 
terpreted Pharaoh’s dreamt refpeding the river kine. 4, Proteus 
did not give any oracular aniwers, till he was tied Jofeph in- 
terpreted dreamo in prifon^ 5. Proteus had the power of walk- 
ing at the bottom of the fea Hie bones of Jofeph were taanf- 
ported through the Red-Sea. 

Wc may probablv divide the few readers of Mr Faber’s dif- 
fertation into two clafles : the charitable, (thefe, we are afraid', 
will be the left itumerous), who may fuppofe that our author has 
keen a^b^iptmg lo miitate Swift in his etymologies, and who may 
be induced to exclaim,. Eh I qpi fait ft ce beau fifieme ^ejl pas^ tout 
au hngyt un fort joU badinage? — ^and the juft, who virilladvife our 
author, before Ik agaih obtrude his works on the public^ to re- 
eoileA the maxim oi the poet, 

^ toribtndi rtdt SAPfiM (fi et pfincipium {5* finsn ’ 

Aut.- 
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Art. V. Travels from Mofcovo through Pruffta^ Germai^^ Svtiizerkmd^ 
France^ and England. By Nicolai KammfiD* Smnd editiooh 
Tranflated •from the Germafi. 3 voL 8vo. 'pp* Sidney, Loi»- 
don, 1803. 

A BOOK of traards by a native dF Mofcow, excites othe Tame fort 
of tntcreft ^with any aincommon nataral phenomenon — a 
horfe in Venice^ for inilanoe— or aNtree 'in Scotland. ^Sach a work, 
too, claims fomewhat more indvlgenccithan^we may .always be dif- 
pofed to extend -to the |>roda&ion6 of more frukftii foils. We are 
apt to be fatislied, if ,we here and there meet with a flight reCpm]^ 
f ance of thofe eitcellences which elfcwhere abound in an unlimited 
number and •degree. Nor fhould we be at all inclined^ murmur at 
being forced, to lower our llandardof excellence, if the ol^e£t, after 
all, coitld onfy be made to correfpond with it. The enuiions of 
Mr Nicolai ICaramfln, however, mull be allow^ed to retluire all 
this exertion of gentlenefs. They appear to us, we will confefs, 
fo very far below the writings of thofe .travellers whom we have 
been accuflomed to follow., and abound ib copioufly in all their 
faults, with fuch a naivexfal want of their good qualities, that 
nothing but ,thc .rarity of a Rufllan work, and the amuflng bad- 
rnefs of .the autliot’s head, could hava induced us to exempt this 
book from our quarterly catalogue. 

Mr Karamfin, it is proper to premife;, is of that^gcntle clafs of 
travellers who’ may be termed purely fetitimental ; who wander 
over a great tra<Fl of country In order to pour forth feelings which 
might be excited and indulged in equal variety within four 
corners of any given chamber 3 and who, potiefling the faculty 
of attaching peculiar emotions to the obfervation of the moft or- 
dinnry occurrencesj carefully treafore up the renKnibrance of fuch 
trifling objects sas have happened, according to the capricious 
movements of their fancy, to connect themfelves with the work- 
ings of their fouls, while they ftudioufly neglect tl« moil import- 
ant events, and ihut their eyes to thofe grand ipedlacles which 
are intcreiling to all the reft of the wxurld. 

It is a firil principle with thefe fentient beings, to refer every 
thing to themfelves, and to confider their own concerns as the 
objcdls upon which all eyes are turned. The optica of molt men, 
indeed, diminifli ^he magnitude of external objedls in proportion 
to their diftance. But, in this tribe, the fphere of di(lin£t vifion 
is of infinitely fmall extent. They hardly perceive what is not 
nlmofl touching them ; and that^ they fee magnified in a wonder- 
ful manner. Such perfons will pafs through the feat of warfare 
and revolution, witb a notice of their own accommodation and 
fare at inns— of the fpots where their emotions overpowered them, 
and the congenial fpirits with whom they enjoyed ‘ the luxurious 
fcaft of' tears. If they ever think of any thing beyond their own 

Y 3 ^ ‘ fighe 
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a{}d {miles, it is only to form tl>e mod ridi^rulous Judgements 
9 ? men and things, according to the ftandard of the hrit impref- 
They fyftcinatically doubt the inferences of reafon ; and only 
gueftlon the infallibility of feeling when it may be fupported by 
rational argument. They admire Roufleau, and wander through 
his favourite haunts \vith fome intereft. But Lavater is much 
more fuited to their fympathies ; they weep W'holc days in 
his company, and load themfclvcs with relics of * the rtioit in- 
ter'eftiiig of cntliufialls. * It Is but rarely that thefe wanderers 
are contented with writing. The world muft be admitted to a 
lhare in their emotions *, and volumes are thus made up of dull 
epiftles, which could only have interelled fuch friends as might 
with to afcertain the fact of tlie \vritc^^s welfare during his ab- 
fence. An apology for inferting every' trivial occurrence, is eafily 
found in the example of thofc profrircil tales of liciion, which, 
abounding in uncommon iucidenu, arc aflimilated to the narra- 
tives of real life by an admixture of ordinary circum (lances ; and 
w'hole chapters are filled with trifles which happen to be true, 
becaufe the fame trifles, if wTOUght up in a romance, ,with a 
multitude of (Iriking pafl’agcs, w'ould communicate to the whole 
an air of probability. As it is of the nature of this dais of writers 
to be very commuiiicalivo, M. Karainfm has fairly told us, in his 
Preface, that if it was intereiling to Richiirdlbn\s readers to know 
that Grandifon drank tea with Mifs Biron, fo it in.iy be no lefs 
acceptable to M. KaramCil’s readers to he informed of fimilar 
events in his travels. 

M. Karamfm left hlofcow, Ins native city, and the feat of every 
thing that is dear to liis heart, with the intention of performing, in 
the moft comfortable vcliicles, the cafior and fafer parts of the tour 
of Europe, in a year and a half. Accordingly, the firft letter 
which he addrefles to Ids friends, is occupied wdth deferibiag the 
poignancy of his grief at the commencement of fo dreadful an 
undertaking’', and fo long a fepamion, it contains a long addrefa 
to his own heart upon this matter 5 and concludes with advifing 
his friends to Ci)nfale tlieinfclves, if polTiblo, during his abfence. 
His xvailing continues wdth fcarcely any intermiffion till he arrives 
at Riga ; but at C5me parts of his piteous jo^irney, particularly at 
Narva, his perplexities thickened, and he feems to have reached 
the utmoft depth of human woe. 

« God only knows the date of my mind at that moment ; certainly 
all pleafing of travelling were banKhed from it.. O ! had it then 
been poflib^ my Triends, to have tranfported myfclf to you 1 1 filently 

execrated thofe refliefs w;(hes of the human bread which hurry us away 
continually from one obJcCl to another, from true enjoyments to thofe 
which arc illuhve, as fooa as the former ceafe to be new to us. Our 

' * ■ ima^inatioi^ 
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imaginations are attracted by deceit fnl appeanmceSf and wc afe.iqjAf* 
gated to feck for pleafure in the it f: certainty of future events, 

* Every thing haa ita limits. When the hitge wave da(hes 
the (hore, it retnrns and precipitates itftlf into the deep abyfsf though 
but juft before it appear'ed to touch the fkies.— Juft in the momeot 
when my heart was full of afflidion, ’ kc. 

And truly all tliis is not without reafon ; for his travel!ixig 
carriage had broken clown, ami he had aftually got wet into tho 
Jkin. Nor is it poflible to imagine how far his diftrefs might bav^ 
proceeded, had not a young man of prepoflblfing countenance 
vited him to take flielter in a houfe, where an old man, whofe 
goodnefs of heart was marked in his face, queftioiied him about 
his travels with * manifeil finr ^rity, ’ while his wife gave him 
'excellent bread and coffee. It is needlefs to add, that this adven«- 
ture is fallowed by an aninmted a})oiirophe to hofpitality and be* 
aievolence. 

In travelling through Courland, M. Karamfm generally feeds 
heartily, and tells us upon what, and for how much. But at one 
inn, the evening was fa fine, tlic rivulet fo clear, and the foliage 
fo lhady, that he declined fupping, and wrJked out alone. He 
beheld the fetting fun. This brought to his recc^liodion that he 
once faw it before at Mofeow with great pkafure. * Could I, * 
he exclaims * then imagine, that juft a twelvemonth afterwards 
I lliould enjoy the beauty of the clofing day near an inn in Cour* 
land ? I took out my pocket-book, together with my pen and 
ink, and wrote what you have now read. ’ Abotit a month after 
his fepari;tion from his friends, he finds liis heart more coinpofed^ 
and grows fo plump, that he faceiioufly compares himfelf to the 
< kniglit of the joWy figure. * 

One of our knight’s common exploits is tho^vlfiting of famous 
authors i but this he always performs without any cerememy-** 
he carries no introduftions. ^ Boldnefs, ’ he obferves, ^ which 
takes towns, opens the doors of philofophcrs. ’ His manoeuvre 
on all tliefe occafions is the fame. He tells the unhappy fage 
whom he is determined to converfe with, that he is travelling w 
the purpofe of feeing the gi eateft living authors. Some are taken 
in; but others feem to have received his aflauks rather cooUy. 
Wieland, in particular, pofitively refufed to harbour him, though 
he profefled to have come to Weimar for the foie purpofe of feep- 
ing the author of Oberon, However, by the moil perfevering 
importunity, he at lall forced even this pafs; and though the 
poet told him that the reafon of liis fliynefs was his fear left an 
utter ftranger might publilh, according to the German falhion, 
the converfations which paffed ; and though our author remov* 
fd his apprelienfions, by faying he was not a German, and could 

y 4 not 
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not y/tjke for the German public ; yet ke does publifli^ in Ger* 
man, a full account of all the interviews which h^ had With Wie- 
land, containing the very wprds ufed by him in talking upon a 
great variety of topics \ among others, upon the fubjed of his 
own peculiarities ot feeling and habits. Such is the conduct of 
thofe who have their heads ftuffed fo full of fentiment as to leave 
no room for either prudence or propriety. 

None of the authors upon whom M. Karamfin intruded, in hivS 
own eafy manner, appears to have delighted him more than 
M. Weifle of Leipfig, the great writer of childrens books. ‘ He 
is a little man, about 6o years of age, whofo excellence of heart 
beams in each feature. In his garden, he walks with a red night- 
gown and white hat ; but when he conies home, he puts on a 
bag-wig, retaining the night-gown. * He treated our traveller 
wiA lemonade. 

At Frankfurt, hi. Karamfin obferved, that, * during bad wea- 
ther, it appeared dellitute of inlinbitants, for then every bo<ly 
ttaid at home excepting thofe obliged to go abroad ; but, in good 
weather, it feemed very populous, for then they are allured by 
the funftune, like ants from their holes. * Vol. 1. p. aojf. After 
feveral other remarks, equally juilicioiis and profound, lie is drawn 
afide from his general view of the town, by a very ‘ attractive foli- 
taryhoufe,’ with a * fmall garden,* a moft ‘ inviting old chefnut 
tree,* and, {till more irrefiftiblo, • a race of children.* So many 
charms, concentr«tted in one fpot, prove alinoit too much for the 
fenfibilities of this gentle Mofeovite ; and we are agreeably fur- 
prifed when he efcapes with a delVriptioii of the race, and a fare- 
well addrefs to the houfe and the tree. 

From Germany our traveller haflens to Switzerland, — * the 
country of innocence and Wifs — where the inhabitants ferve none 
but God, lead a life that is only a pleahng dream, and thefl;fore 
fcarccly feel the pain of dying where fprightly lads and lafTcs 
play on the banks of the impetuous Rhine, pull handfuls of floor- 
ers, and throw them at each other; — the contcntcil ruftic whilHes 
a merry tune, and giyes the pafltngers a friendly nod. * In fuch 
a paradife M. Karamfin is altogether overcome with his emotions : 
hocaQnot keep his feat, amidfi fo many extjuifite objects of fine 
phrenzy. • What a country ! What feenery f * lie cries, when 
two werrts beyond Bafle— and ‘jumps out of the carriage, * throws 
himfelf on the ‘ blooming fliores of the Rhine, * and ‘ kiilL's the 
earth in a |tlinfport. * In a note, he adds, what our readers may 
probably have feme difficulty of believing, that he was then only 
twenty-four years old. He fometimes, however, alks leave to 
kifs tlic inhabitants as well as the ground, and meets with rather 
VX uncourteous return from thefe children of nature. At a pe<- 

' fant*s 
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font’s maniagC) he is overcome with die happinefs of the parties^ 
and refolves to leave them a token of remembrance. He gives the 
bride a fmall copper coin-*ilie itares, by turns, at the bridegroom, 
the gift, and the donor ; who rejoices at their new happmas, and 
quotes fomething from Haller’s poems. His love and bounty to- 
wards the all-intcrefting Swifs was not unrepaid ; for though the 
engaging rallies did frequently laugh at him, they were often 
kind, 'rhus, a young ihepherd, in a valley, with a limpid ftream- 
let, foliage, cottage, and the other ingredients of fentimental fitua^ 
tion, complied with M. Karamfin’s requeft to give him a drink of 
water — faying, with a fmile, * Drink, my friend, a glafs of our wa- 
ter. ’ Nor was fo wondrous an ad of natural benevolence thrown 
away. ‘ I was about,’ fays our traveller, ‘ to prefs the good-na- 
tured obliging man to my heart as my brother. Oh, my friends, 
why were we not born in thofe times when all men were fliep- 
herds and brethren ? ’ Nay, fuch is the effed of a cup of Swns 
water, that M. Karamfin declares, he would willingly renounce 
his fuperior knowledge and illumination, to regain the original 
(late of nature. It alio enabled him to read very clearly in the 
fhepherd’s eyes, at his departure, a fervent wifli for his happinefsl 
(11. 5. 6. & 7). But the grand enjoyment of this country was Lava- 
ter ; whofe vanity M. Karamfin fed, while he ate his dinners, and 
was permitted to purchafe his MSS.; that is, his printed, but 
unpublilhed works, which the phyfiognomlft would upon no aCi» 
count give to the world in the common way, but fold to as many 
as would take them from him privately. He difeovers Lavater 
not only to be the heft of men, but a truly great man j becaufe 
he npver reads the works in which he is either praifed or cenfur- 
cd ; and is very angry with our brethren of the Genera/ German 
RevieiVi for not comprehending Lavater’s definition of the pur«r 
pofe of cxiilence, viz. * that the conilant, moil folid, and molt 
fuitable cxiilence, is the purpofe of cxiilence.’ All this, our 
traveller thinks is not only correct, but perfeftly familiar. TliU 
truly great man, we are told, is a ‘ friend to ahs ! and ohs ! ; 
and Is captivated with two Danes, one of whom ftrikes his fore- 
head, and ilamps with his feet, while the other holds his hands, 
and fixes his eyes on heaven, whenever Lavater fpeaks with 
warmth, (II. 27)# 

After enjoying, in fuch dele£lablc fociety, all the luxuries 
of laughing, kilfing, weeping and fighing— with a thunder 
itrrm, a water party, and weddings and funerals in abundance, 
RL Karamfin fci out for France. In his way towards the 
frontiers, he remarked fomc odd inferiptions on old houfes. 
One of thefc contains a fpccimen of non fequitur^ fcarcely furpaC^ 
fed by any of our author’s own reafonings. ‘ Build thy ho§e utf, 
Qtldi for this houfe is called the Bl^ek Sow, ’ At Ferney, M. Ka- 
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famfin meets with two yomig Engliflimcn on their travels. It 
would have been diiiicait for mch a triple compound to have been 
formed, without feme fingular cxplofion— « They drank fome ex- 
cellent wine, with the molt devout wiflits for the eternal felicity 
of Voltaire!' ( 11 . loi). 

^t Lyons, M. Karamfin finds ample allowance of fentimental 
food. He fees Veftris dance, * with his foul in his feet ; ' is quiz- 
zed by two young Frenchmen, and, miftaking it for French polite- 
nefs, is thrown into * a kind of rapture; ' — recolledts tliat he is upon 
ground over which Yorick wandered in fearch of the tombs of 
Amandus and Atnanda^ and exprefies no fmall ailoniihment, that 
the buftle of • the Revolution Ihould be fo interciling as to make 
the Lyonnefe * care very little about the monuments of love and 
tendemefs, ' {II 206). 

In a receptacle for madmen, M. Karamfin meets with a fufier- 
cr, who excites in him a very natural fort of fympatliy. 

* One of thele unhappy beings was fitting on the gallery at a fmall 
table, and had paper, pen and ink. Immerfed in profound thoughts, 
he leaned his elbow on the table. — That is a philofopher, ** faid our 
condudor, fmiling, ** paper and ink are dearer to birn than bread. 

* But what does he write ? God knows 1 probably nonfenfe ; but 
why Ihould he be deprived of fo harmlefs^a pkafurc?''— ‘ You arc 
right, anfwered 1, fighing. ’ (11. 191*) 

In Paris, our traveller fares, if pofiible, dill better. Here 
his foul is in a condaht flow He makes a pilgrimage to Erme- 
ponville, and finds, that after a man has leen the fun fet on 
KouiTeau's grave, be may fay, * I have had one happy moment 
sn my life, ’ (III. 184). In the church of St Dennis, he feads, 
among ocher things, on the portrait of the Maid of Orleans, 
who was, he tells us, the heroine of yoUaire^s Pucelle^ (III. 164). 
{n the rue de la Ferronerie^ where Henry IV. was adailinated, 
he would not live for the whole world ; he is even enraged at 
his coachman for dopping on that ground, becaufe it did not 
open to fwallow up the detedablc Ravillac, (III. 77.) The 
wrctchednefs of an old beggar woman in the Boisde BouUogne af- 
fords him an excellent treat, and upon very cheap terms ; for, 
after drawing from her a full account of her miferies, and mak- 
ing her fubmit to a variety of fympathetic exclamations, he only 
prefies her hand, and departs, (Hi. 31-2 & 3). The following 
paflage contains a curious anecdote, if indeed we can at all rely 
on hL Ksgsnifin's information. 

^ * Here poverty often teaches people the moft fingular means of get- 
tit^ a livelihood : How many are there here who have not a fiogle foua 
lifl^rtain income, and yet daily appear wclkdrefled at the Palais-Royal, 
lli the theatres and public walks ; and who, were we to judge from 
their looks, live as free from care as the fowls of heaven ! — But how is 
’ ^ this 
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thii ddite i tft many ditfmnt ways — ^they have methods without nuoi** 
ber of gaining fomething* which are not known in any place but Park. 

Thus, for example : a well-dreiTed man* of a itoble appearance, who^ 
over his diih of ba*oaroife^ talks fluently, tella all kin^ ofpleafant anec- 
dotes, and jokes with great eafe and freedom, may be feen every dav 
in the C(^e de Chartres ; and how does he live ? By the fale of bills 
palled up, which every night, when all others are ailiep, he tears down 
from the comers of the flreets, and carries to the pa llry -cooks, who 
give him a few fous for his trouble. He then lays himfelf down quietly 
on his bundle of llraw, in fome ^renter ^ and fleeps founder than many 
^ CiGcfus. 

‘ Another who Is fecn every day at the Thulllerles, and the Palais- 
Royal, and who, by his drefs, might be taken for an ecclefiallic, is a 
farmer ; and what kind of a one do you think P He farms the hair pinS 
which are loft in the Italian theatre. When the curtain drops, and the 
company are leaving the lioufe, he makes his lirft appearance in it ; and 
while the lights are extinguiftiing, he goes from box to box in order to 
fearch for the loft pins ; not one of them efcapes his Lynxean eye, let 
it lie where it may } and when the laft candle is extinguilhed, our farm^^ 
er picks up his laft pin, and with the hope of not dying next morning 
pf hunger, haftens to the broker to fell him his treafurc. ’ Hi. 1 1 j. 

It is fair, however, to w^arn our readers againft implicit cot»» 
fidcnce in this traveller, whofe ignorance and imagination are 
perpetually mifleading him. Lavoifier, he fays, has made all 
the Parifiati ladies fo fond of cbemillry, that they analyfe the 
fenfibilities of the heart by chemical rules, ( 111 . 69). At a meet** 
ing of the Royal Society of London, he faw, what, we believe, 
has fcldom been obferved by others, the Prefident ‘ palling his 
judgment upon various works, but with great candour and mo- 
deration, * (III. 243). In Newgate he learnt that convidfs often 
preferred being hanged in their native country, rather than fae» 
ing tranfported with bad company, (.ill. 232); and in a trading 
veiTe), he heard a drunk fteerfenan requeit the captain rather ip 
throw him over*board than ftrike him, becaufe that to an Eng- 
lifhman is worfe than death, (111. 322)* 

In England, the laft obje£l of M Ka ram fin’s tour, he is appa- 
rently fo much exhaufted with his previous delights, that he can 
fcarcely enjoy himfelf at all. Befides, * the Englifti in general do 
not much care about fallad and garden herbs ; roaft beef and bee£ 
fteaks. are their ufual food, and hence their blood becomes tbick^ 
and themfelves phlegmatic, melancholy, and not unfrequentlv fel& 
murderer^, ’ (III. 200). Their hairdrefters, too, are dull and 
clumfy. * Alas, I am no longer in Paris,’ he exclaims, * where 
the powder-pufFof the ingenious lively Rulet played like a gen- 
tle zephyr round my head, and ftrewed it with a refplendent 
white aromatic rime ! " (^13-) Moreover, the climate begins to 
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nSk& e?en M. Karamfin. He furpriles himfelf pbilofophiGng ; 
but thisi he fafs, maft be excufed as * merelv the effe£l of the 
air, for here lived Newton, Locke, and Hoobes,* (215.} He 
meets, however, with fome things to confole him in his dif- 
^ trefles, particularly a number of beautiful children, ^ all little 
Emilius^s and Sophias \ ’—a blind beggar and his dog, which un- 
derftood phyfiognomy — fome ballad- lingers, who gave him an 
opportunity of ihedding tears : and then M. Karamfin is much 
more independent of external refources than moft travellers; 
for he is happy if, after ail the fatigues of the day, he can once 
more behold at night his * dear portmanteau^' (III. 218.) He 
returns to RufCa by the Baltic, and on his approach to its hap^ 
py fliores, is overwhelmed with unruly joy. 

This book was originally written in German, and we have fome* 
times been difpofed to think, that the tranflator does not greatly 
improve his author. Thus, it is not ufual, on the eafiern fide of 
St George^s Channel, to * hail the fettingfun^ ' (I. 52.) But fome 
tropes of the fame defeription cannot, we fear, be laid upon the 
tranflator. For example, the headach in his heart, of which M. 
Karamfin complains fo piteoufly, (Vol. II. p. 1 16.) ; and the fur- 

I irife which he exprefles (ibid. 209.) at ^beggars and vagrants' 
laving, fince the Revolution, become unwilling to woik. We 
think the concluding remark of this author extremely judicious. 
After faying that his letters contain a true mirror of his foul, 
his thoughts, and his waking dreams, be afks, * What is more 
interefting to a man than his own dear felf \ But perhaps others 
too will be amufed with my (ketches ; perhaps — that, however, 
is their concern, and not mine. ’ 

^ Rien (fays Boileau) n'ejl beau que le vrai^ et U vrai feule tjl 
mimabk* * 

- - - - - -- 

AxT. VI. Scottijh Scenery ; or^ Sketches in Verje^ dejeriptive of Scenes 
chiefly in the ITtgblands of Scotland: Accompanied with Notes and 
Illv^ations^ and ornamented with Engravings ^ iyfc. By James Cririe, 
D. D. Dalton, Dumfricslhire. 410. pp, 4x0. Cadell & Davies, 
London. 1 

T his is a very pretty book to look at, and we dare fay would 
be very much admired in a country where nobody under- 
ilood the language in which it is written. It is full of plates, 
and very^handfomely printed, apd poflefles exa£lly that form 
;ind dimenfions that are moil fufceptible of the embellifiimcnts of 
a beautiful binding. In thefe particulars, the publication has 
unqueftionably great merit. Ilfut we do not think it altogether 
fo one}) calculated for ^reading; and ore really afraid that moil of 
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thofe who take it up with fuch an Intention, will very fpeedity 
lay it down again. It is neceifary to obferve, however, that nve 
have read it faithfully through from beginning to end, and not 
without a certain fpecics of entertainment. The work appears 
to us to be a fort of curiofity ; and fome account of it may^ 
probably be interefting to thofe who love to fpeculate on the 
inequalities of human genius. 

So large a quantity of pure profe was never divided before, we 
believe, into cuttings of ten fyllables, as Dr Cririe has here jpre- 
fented to his readers; and no indance has yet occurred to us, where 
fo much labour has been bedowed on a poetical fubje£t, with fo 
complete a failure of poetical effeff. We make thefe obferva- 
tions, however, upon the fuppolition that Dr Cririe intended to 
regulate himfelf by the ordinary dandards of poetical excellence, 
and endeavoured to conform to the old and approved models 
that are commonly referred to in this department of literature. 
The uniformity and extent of his a£lttal deviations, however, 
have compelled os to fufpe^^ that this is not the cafe ; and that 
the reverend author, carried awav by the innovating fpirit of the 
age, has had the ambition of edaDlifhing a new fchool of poetry, 
and ezpe£ied to fet the example of an original manner of poetical 
defeription. 

It cannot indeed be denied, that he appears to have borrowed 
a good number of hints from the ineftimable treatife of the 
Bathos ; but it muft be admitted, that be has, in general, very 
much improved upon them, and that many of his devices for 
applying them are altogether and peculiarly his own. If we 
were to fpccify any one quality as peculiarly charadferiftic of 
this performance, we (hould pitch upon the admirable fidelity, 
and manly fimplicity of the deferiptions, which occupy fo con- 
fiderable a part of it. In deferibing a city, for inftance, a vulgar 
poetical writer is apt either to prefent fuch general and piAur- 
cfque images to the fancy of the reader, as fugged a lively 
pi&ure of its external appearance, or elfe to make fome allufion 
to the great and interefting events that may happen to be con- 
xiedled with it. Dr Cririe, however, proceeds upon a much 
fafer and more fatisfaQory plan, and contents ^himfelf with a 
fair enumeration of the parts which , compofe it. Of Glaigow, 
for example, he notices 

* the beauty and extent. 

The Royal college, far and juftly fam’d ; 

Its churches, bridges, river, and its green ; 

Its buildings, fpacious ftreets, and rlfing fqiiarei ; 

Of ancient date, the veucnble pile. ’ drc. 
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Edinburgh is reprefentcd, with equal accuracy and cSeCt, with 

— — • High-towVing Arthur's Scat 

Upon the right, and fair Edina’s hills. 

Her caiUe, palace, and her deep funk vale ; 

Her bridges, buildings high, and fpacious ftreets. ’ 

This plan of defcription, we mud confefs, is apt to give 
occafion to fome apparent repetition ; as the analyfis of one 
city frequently aflbrds pretty much the fame refuits with that of 
another; bqt its advantages, in point of facility and precifion, 

< probably outweighed this inconvenience in the opinion of Dr 
Cririe. 

In dcfcrlbing a landfcapc, the learned Dodlor is fcarccly lefs 
original. Painting to the eye, he knew, was extremely trouble- 
fome and uncertain ; and no colouring of words, he was fenfible, 
could ever convey an cxa£l idea of the appearance and properties 
of every individual objeft. What, then, docs he dor Words 
are the only inflrunienrs he can employ ; and, guided by the 
maxims of the founded philofophy, he confiders that the words 
mod clofely connc<fled with external obje£ls, and mod fitted to 
fugged them with precifion, are their proper names. And, accord- 
ingly, he inferts the proper name and appellation of all the 
objecls around him, indead of embarrafiing his readers with a 
vague or imperfeft defcription. In reprefenting the profpeft 
from Rofuearh, for indance, he favours his readers with this 
ample catalogue. 

— ‘ Loch- Long, Cumbray, and Clyde, 

Are near at hand ; Gourock and Greenock feca 
Acrofs the flood ; Port-Giafow, Renfrew old : 

Glafgow afar, its fmoke and gilded fpires. 

Scarce break the level horizontal line. 

Nearer, Dumbarton’s wondrous rock and bills, 

Dumbuck, Dun fin, and, ’mid the tide, Ardmore. 

Nor let me here at hand the lake forget, 

Gair-Loch, with all its beauteous fliores and woods. 

The noble feat of Ardincaple fair. 

Which vies with great Rofneath, already high, 

And rifing dill in beauty and renown. ’ p. 102. 103. 

Here, befides the great accuracy and beauty of the defcription, 
the reader is charmed with a number of fine founding names, 
that could never have been introduced by a dealer in poetical 
landfcapc. This is a beauty, indeed, that is fcattered with great 
profufian fnrough the whole poem, which contains many fo^ 
noro||t gild fignificant appellations, that probably never Rood 
in tiSidc before. We have Killicrankie, and Dunniquech, and 
TMunel, andTynedrum, and Freuchlin, Coryvreckan, Au, Oicb, 
Md 
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— — ‘ Doch-Ard, and Lochy deep. 

Upon whofe wouded banks (lands Fi^ung. ' 

Upon tlie fame principle, he does not fcruple to, infert in his 
poem, all the vulgar or ridiculous appellations that may happen 
to be appropriated to the obje£l in queftion. Thus, he calls the 
canal that unites the Frith and the Clyde, * the Great Canal ; * 
and celebrates the rugged mountains to the weft of Iiiverary, by 
the name of ‘ Argyll’s bowling green. ' Whilky is called * the 
water of life, ’ &c. &c. ^ 

Where the objetfls have no individual or proper names, he is 
contented with that of the fpecics to which they belong, care*- 
fiilly avoiding every approach toward pidlurefque exprelhon. In 
giving an account of a grove, for example, he difdains to fpeak 
of the mixture of colours, or the alternation of light and ftiade; 
but he gives a very exacl and clear enumeration of the forts of 
trees whioli com pole it. The fobriety of the whole paftage, 
indeed, .tdbrds an admirable contrail to thofc gaudy and confuf- 
iiig deferiptions with which the vulgar herd of readers are fo 
mucli intoxicated. 

‘ Here fprctids the level lawn, well (lock’d with deer ; 

Here trees coeval with the callle, (land, 

And wave their fpreading branches high in air ; 

’'riic lime, the elm, the oak, the larch, and pine, 

I'iie beech, and (Icndtr penfile weeping-birch, 

That vies with tallcft aged foreft trees. ’ p. 60. 

Although we have fiid that Dr Crirte fcorned to borrow an 
intercft for his deferiptions from any allulion to great and xnte- 
refting events, yet it cannot be fiippofed that a man of his 
learning (liould pafs fuch events over without any notice. The 
art, liowevcr, with which he guirds againft their communicating 
any degree of improper animation or fplendour to his work, is 
really furpniing. He ftates the fa6l, in general, in the feweft 
and fimplcft words, and places it in fuch a detached pofition^ 
that fo (ar from raifing up any unbecoming degree of emotion in 
the mind of the reader, it ufually palVcs over it, like an extra£t 
from a chronological table. For inftance : 

‘ *Twas here the Roman legions crofs^d the Tay. 

• ’Twas here his camp, well fortified, was pitch’d : 

’Twas there his conqu’ring bands a check receiv’d. 

* In after-times, that callle old was built, ’ &c. 

The fame love of truth, and contempt for the vain exaggera- 
tions of ordinary poets, has led Dr Cririe, in many paifages, t& 
adopt a di£lion that is new in the poetical department. Thus^ 
he ^eaks of a river, that wafts * manufadlures ’ abroad ; and^ 
inftead of the trite imagery of a torrent rolling down fwains, and 
treesj and cattlci he tells us that 

^ In 
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< In this place* its fuiy fwept away 
Bmldhgs^ of late. * 

If we pafs from the conGderation of the defcriptions which 
form the largeft p^rt of the poem, and are all executed with 
equal judgement, we ihall fine! traces of the fame original genius 
ill the fubordinate parts of the work. The Gmiles, for inflance, 
are all of a very particular charader. They appear, indeed, to 
have cod the author a great deal of trouble, and are fcattered very 
fparingly through the work. The untimely death of a promlGng 
youth, to give but one example, has been frequently compared 
to the withering of a flower, dr the cutting down of a tree. 
Thefe, however, are obvious and homely images. Dr Cririe, 
with inimitable ingenuity, has contrived to give new dignity and 
pathos to the difafler, by comparing it to the lofs of a diamond 
ring. The whole paflage is well worth the attention of all lover> 
of originality. 

* Yet here, again* the Mufe has caufe to mourn : 

For Stone* emerging from the low obfeure, 

Had fcarcc attention gained, ere, fnatchM away. 

He left the world its darknefs. to deplore. 

'fbe fparkling diamond thus, with dazzling light, 

Emerging from the darkuefs of the mine. 

When pulifh gives its luftre to the day. 

With bright effulgence, blinds the Artill's eye. 

Unable long its flafhing light to bear, 

TV/, thutf the Jhieung ireafure^ fource of joy^ 

When affe£l» the mind with grief fincere. ’ p. 4H. 49./ 
The Angular^ turn of mind xhzt fuggefted all thofe improve* 
ments upon the ufual ftyle of poetry, has not failed to manifcfl 
itfelf in tlie opinions and fentiments of the author. In comme- 
morating the charms of Loch*Lomond, he feems to think of no- 
thing but its fize, and exclaims, with equal elegance and fpirit, 

* To tljy ftupendous fize, what’s Dcru-ent Lake I 
What all the Lakes of Cumberland to tliee ? ’ 

It is with great relu£bance that he afterwards acknowledges in 
a note, that * a fmall ifland, fuch as Scotland (what is tlic ifland 
of Scotland ?) admits not of lakes, fuch as Aral, Baikal, and the 
Cafpian, or of fuch as fpread their vaft waters in North Ame- 
rica, and arc the boaft and wonder of a world. * 

In another place, he tells us of a river whofe * madding fury ’ 
is appe^ed by the beauty of his banks, and the fongs of the birds 
that fr^uent them. ’ The ill-concerted expedition to Darien is 
then termed * die moil glorious enterprife of ancient or of mo- 
dem times. The Epigoniad is denominated an immortal poem ; 
md finally, the climate and fertility of the Highlands of Scot- 
land 
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land arc faid to have degenerated aiid fallen off lamentably of' 
late. In proof of which he aflerts, 

* The Capercailly, fince, hath alfo fail’d ; 

The deer their ancient haunts have moftly fled 
And who can tell what tribes have been forgot f 
The feafons too have aifu chang’d, from inild 
And gently warm to ftormy cold, ’ &c- 
But the higheft flight of metaphorical fublimity which the an* 
thor attains, is in deferibing the cflefis of the noife made in 
hunting an otter. The clamour of dogs and men, he fays, was 
fo great upon that occafion, that 

* Silence, aftounded, hears 

Around the lake, fuch piercing fhouts afeend. 

And, trembling, dreads fome bold ufurper’s 
To wreft the Iceptre from his aged ha^ids.'’ 

The images here, it will be obferved, have all that indiftind);* 
nefs and incongruity that conftitute true grandeur and animation. 

'^rhe learned author’s partiality to profe does not influence his 
di£tion only, but may be traced in many of the peculiarities of 
his verfification. Blank verfe, it has been faid, is verfe only to 
the eye ; and of Dr Cririe’s blank verfe, this is corredlly true. 
By far the greater part of it, if printed like profe, would cer- 
tainly have p.iffed unlufpefted by the molt tuneful readers of the 
nation. In writing it out into lines, too, the Do£tor has by no 
means adhered femlely to the rule of making them all of an equal 
length. Some have two or three fyllablcs above the llandard \ aSf 
‘ ’Mid the howling of the wildernefTes dark gloom ’ — — 

‘ Anon the water too is feen — ’tis great Loch-Long. ’ 

Odiers have too few, 

‘ Seen in thy roads Iiich-Kelth’s green ifle 

And foTtrefs old * 

‘ Hayfield, Macdugald’s beauteous feat ’ — 

‘ The w'oods and wide fpread flood below, ’ See. &c. 

At the fame time, that he may forfeit none of the privileges 
of poetry by difufc. Dr Cririe has made a very free ufe of thofe 
tiold inverfions, from the harflinefs of which other poets have 
generally Ihrunk back. Thus he fays that, in ancient times, the 
Ihining ploughlbare, 

* ■ — — — than the fwori^ 

* Not became the generous warrior brave. ’ 

And afterwards, 

^ Nor great LemanuQ, flood the* copious^ boafts, * See. 

We have forgotten all this time to explain to our readers the 
plan and obje£b of this extraordinary publication. It is a corre£k 
journal of a tour in Scotland^ every ftage being the fubje^ of a 
disparate chapter i and all ^ incidents of the llatb Of the wea- 
soi^ in. Na 0. Z ther, 
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thcr, and the fatigue or fatisfa<fiion of the traveller, arc infertedf 
along Mdth a faithful enumeration of all the objefts and reflcc- 
tionb that prefented tliemfelves as he went along. To this are 
annexed, nearly aoo pages of Notes and Illuftrations, confiding 
principally of extrafts from the Statiflical Account of Scotland, 
and references to fcliool-books, in evidence of the author’s eru- 
dirion. If the price of the volume were a little more moderate^ 
or its Cze better adapted for the pocket of a poflchaife, it might 
not be without its utility as a travelling companion. It certainly 
contahis more names or places, than any book of the roads wc 
have ever met with v and the engravings, which arc about as cor- 
Tccl as travellers are in the pra£lice of publifliing, might alTifl 
ladies and gentlemen in their deferiptions of fuch places as they 
pafled in their fleep, or were too much hurried to go to. 


Art. VII. Vojage en IJIande^ fait par ordre de fa Majtfie Danoif, 
Traduit du Danois. 1802. 

T he King of Denmark having heard, by accident, that there 
was a large ifland in his dominions, called Iceland, direfted 
the Academy of Sciences to fclecl fome milTionaries of fcicncc 
for the purpofe of exploring it. The Academy, in obedience to 
his commands, appointed MelTrs Olafsen and Povclfen to that 
frigid and curious oiiicc : the firft, an Icelander by birth ; the 
ktter (Urange to tell) living there, though boni in another courr- 
try. The refult of their labours is this very tedious and authen- 
tic book. 

The Danifli Academy (becaufe perhaps they confidcred that 
nothing amuiing could be dignified), have divided this work into 
four parts, correfponding w ith the four divifions of the ifland, 
into North, Eaft, South and Weft. A prodigious number of 
topics are treated of in the firft divifion, and’ the fame order of 
' fubjefts is purfued, with a fort of ponderous decorum, through 
the three others ; fo that we have four diflertations upon tlie Ice- 
landic method of feeding cows : And having afeertained, with the 
vitmoft precifion, the quantity of fait infuled into the butter in 
the Northern hemifphere of this ancient kingdom, an agreeable, 
though gentle, furprife is excited by the difeovery, that the fait 
butter the South confifts exaflly of the fame proportions ; a 
fenfation which fwclls out into full and entire latisfa&ion, when 
we come to know that the fame wonderful ratio pervades the 
dairies under the remaining points of the compafs ; that butter 
il ■ ‘ * 

of 


nunated upon one great Jeading principJe tnrougn tne wnoie 
keland^ and the queftipQ of flavour , aod coufervation deter- 
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mined, not by local caprice, but by pure and fteady reafon. Up* 
on the mode, however, in which this work is executed, we flidl 
have more to fay towards the clofc of the review, 

Iceland is bell known from its natural curipfities, and from the 
afylum which it afforded to learning in the early ages» Tlicre is 
fomcthing very Angular in the fact, that letters fliould have flou- 
tiflied moll vigoroufly in the molt remote, and mod inacccffible 
part of the world ; and that men iliould have tound any means of 
cultivating the luxuries of knowledge, where the flcrility of na- 
ture feems aJnioll to have denied them the necclTaries of life— 
Ingenhtm male habitat. Upon this cold and frozen rock, poets 
fung, hillorians recorded, and legillators decreed, f^or future times. 
Man never gained fuch a victory over circundhanccs, nor rofe fo 
fuperior to phyfical evils. The Icelanders, after having extrafted 
fupport from their unwilling country, adorned it with works of 
genius which were luminous in the darknefs of Europe, and 
which retain fonie Ihare of luitre at the expiration of eight cen- 
turies, when Europe is dark no more. 

'rhere mull be much bodily idlcncfs in any country, before 
there can be much literature j a remilFion of manual labour, be- 
fore tliere can be much intenfenefs of mental exertion. If a few 
good books arc liandcd down to us frourany period, it amounts 
to a proof, that the fame period mull have given birth to many 
bad ones wdiich we have never feen ; becaufe there is no fuch 
capricious prominence of genius, as, that one or two men lhould 
relledf, and compare, and conipofe, wliile every thing about 
them is brutal and ignorant : The fa£l is", that many ,try, and 
perilh ; and a few, who do better than the reft, are handed 
down to pollcrity. Upon thefc principles, it is dilScuIc to con- 
ceive, how fuch a country as Iceland could have found leifurc 
for literature. We fliould have imagined that her poets and hif- 
torians mult have been driven hy hunger, where the Roman 
heroes often went by choice, to the plough ; or that every fpark 
of genius and talent which flic poffelTed, mull have been em- 
ployed in catching fifli. Yet Sir jofeph Banks, upon his return 
from that country, prefented the Britilli Mufeum with more tlian 
thifee hundred Icel.mdic manuferipts 5 and if a mere ftra,nger 
could carry away fo many reams of genius, in M*hat numbers 
muft they be found in the libraries of Copenhagen, and among 
the collc^Jors of the country } 

Thcfe travellers open th.eir account of Iceland, by obfervirtg 
that the ordinary winter cold of Iceland is not very confideruble, 
from 20 to 24 of Fahrenheit. When the heavens are ,vcry fe- 
rene, die thermometer falls to 12, and has been fbmetimes as 
low as 40 below the freezing point. 'Fhe period of the gteatell 
" Z 2 cpij 
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cold is from January to March inclufive. In April and in M.iy, 
At winds f^t in from the call ; and fometimcs with fuch fever ty 
and obftiiriacyi that the cattle expofed to them perifli in gr at 
numbers, and the vegetation of the enfuing fummer is materially 
diecked. The heat of the fummer in Iceland is as variable asrthe 
cold of winter is continuous i it will fometimcs freeae in the inter- 
vening night of two days^ in both of which the thermometer 
has ftood at 70. Expofed to the fnn» the range of the thermo- 
meter, during the fummer feafon, is commonly from 80 to 90 
degrees ; and the heat fometimcs fo intenfe, that every body re- 
tires in tlie day-time, and agricultural labours are purfued 
throughout the night. The range of the barometer is about 
two inches. 

The principal minerals which Iceland produces are, the fulphat of 
iron, and the two principal ingredients of which that fait is com- 
pofed. Tlie Icelanders have no coal, but inexhauftible bogs of 
peat. The principal circumftances which render the herbage and the 
hay of Iceland fo bad, are — the prevalence of the equifetum^ which 
the beads eat with great avidity and detriment — the want of ei>- 
clofures, which arc now entirely neglected — deficiency of ma- 
nure, and the very imperfeft manner in which their hay is made- 
In the weftern parts of Iceland, they follow the Englilh method 
of hay-makiirg with feme better fuccefs. The travellers remark- 
ed a confiderable improvement in the foil, in their approach to 
fome of the mountains; it was more tenacious, and the plants 
more fucculent. This amelioration they attributed to the pre- 
vious influence of volcanic fires. 

The Icelanders are feldom remarkable for that ruddy com- 
plexion, fo common and fo pleafing in the reft of Europe. Thofc 
who inhabit the interior, occafionally acquire it ; but all the inha- 
bitants of the fea-coaft difplay on their countenances the fSverity 
of the elements to wh;ch they are expofed, and the hardfhips 
which they endure. There certainly can be no fuperfluity of 
vigour, or redundance of health, in thofc who arc out whole 
days upon the fea, unlhcltered from wind and min, and fitting, 
to the depth of one half of their bodies, in lea-water. The 
difeafes to which they are principally expofed, are, pneutmnia and 
hypochondr 'tajts. The women fuffer much from ameuorhea. 

The Iceland houfes, in a village or town, are built in a line, 
and covered with green turf, f The facade is either white- 
• , . wafli^d, 

* It is a very furprifing that fyphilis never made its appearance 
i^X^Iand till 17539 not Tong ^fore it reached Otaheite. VoL V. aai- 
* j Glafs is veiy dear in Iceland; the windows are made with the 
Hormn and aottioo of a cow. 
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walhedf or fmeared with a certain red earth ; and a neat trotuir 
of flat Hones runs before the doors. The manner of building 
is better adapted to the nature of ihe country than any other : 
It proteiHs the inhabitants from cold more effectually than walls 
of mafonry, and remains firm during earthquakes, which would 
overthrow houfes of a more lofty HruCture. They are but too 
frequently put to the teft ; and the examples are very numerous 
of large Iceland villages which have efcaped with perfeCl im* 
punity from a very fevere /hock of an earthquake. 

An Iceland peafant generally breakfafts and fups upon curds,, 
from which the whey is prefix out, and which arc diluted with 
four or freih milk: At dinner, he eats dry fifli, both fummer 
and winter, with the fame preparation of milk as at his two other 
meals. His ufage of bread is very fparing, as there is not a 
Cngle blade of corn cultivated upon the whole ifland ; and meal 
is, to the Icelander, an high-priced and exotic delicacy. In 
every country, there are certain dillies, which are as much ar» 
ticks of faith, as articles of luxury, and which the native eats 
as well for the fafety of his immortal, as for the gratification of 
his mortal half. An Icelander would confider hUnfdf irretrievably 
loft, if he did not eat hung beef at Chriilmas and Eafter. The 
vulgar prepare and confume it, with trembling precifion, after the 
manner of their fathers ; and the boldeit fceptic, who indulges 
himfeJf by laughing at the principle, thinks it as well to comply 
W'ith the praflice. 

Thofe who Arill not read, muft be contented with ignorance ; 
nor can men of reflexion in this country expe£l to underftand 
the true nature of four butter, if they will not read a dlflerta- 
tion upon that fubje£t, by M. Pingel, Counfelk»r of State, written 
in the Danifh Mercury for the year 1 754 \ * and the mafterly ob- 
fervations of Horrebow upon the fame f It appears clear- 

ly, from the labours qf thefe wonderful men, that the large ma- 
gazities of butter mentioned in the Chronicles of Iceland were 
not of fait, but of four butter. Salt butter cannot be fafely kept 
above a year. Common butter, well preiTed from its whey, be- 
comes four at the expiratiou of fix nmnths, gf a white colour, 
and fo. incorruptible, that it may be preferved for years. The 
Icelanders univerfally prefer it to fait butter ; and, in Catholic 
times, the monafteries had large chefts of It, forty feet long by 
feven feet high. 

Tolerable beer is brewed in Iceland, but drank only on occa- 
fions of great feftivity ; their common drink is whey in its ordi- 
nary ftate, and anotlier preparation of whey, which, after hav« 
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ing bten long fcept, iitidergoes the vinous fermentation. Cow$ 
iit'hey pdre or dilutcci with water, and, in times of fcarcitji 
c^en fi(h, both coidirtute the nourifiiment of children. An Ice- 
land woman rarely fuckles her child above three or four days: 
A moft €xtraoi:dirii^ry fa£l, which is ftated without the Icaft ex- 
planation ; though it probably arifes from the neceflity the wo- 
men are under of labouring hard for their (upport, and their in- 
ability to endure fuch a drain upon their ftrength, cfpecially with 
the \cry meagre fufteiiance which they are in the habit of taking, 
The men occupy themfelves, part of the winter, m making wool- 
kii (lockings and caps, though many of them continue their fifti- 
ing throughout the whole of the year. All the peafants who 
hold from the Crown are compelled, at a certain feafon of the 
year, to work on board the packet-boats, or find a fubftitute. 
TlieWiift labour, as foon as the ice is melted, is to dig turf for 
the ciiiuing winter. At this feafon of the year, the women take 
care of the cattle ; a talk which devolves upon the other fex in 
wiiittr. The hay harveft begins in the middle of July. 

All laws originally, and in the infant age of focietics, teach 
economics, as well as virtue and vice. There is a period of grofs 
ignorance, in which it is important to (how men how to gratify 
their wants, as well as to reitrain their pafTions. Sonic few may 
be acquainted with a rule better than that udiich the law pre- 
Icribes, but the many know none fo good. In after times, when 
experience is gained, and knowledge eaCly communicated, many 
points are left to diferetion which were before matters of pofitive 
inftitution ; but alnioft all early codes are as imperious about reap- 
ing, fowing, and tlirafliing, as they arc about murder and theft. 
To tills day, the Icelanders pay the molt implicit fubmilFion to 
the aconomics pointed out by their oUl laws ; and chumi and 
carve, and fatten, and manure, according to the letter of a ftatute. 
Wages are of courfe fixed by the fame authority ; an infdtution 
upon which Olafsen and Povelfen expatiate wdth peculiar com- 
placency, and which tliey commend with plenary approbation : 
But as MelTrs Olafsen and Povclfca were fent over to fee and 
hear, without having any orders to reafon, we (hall pafs over 
this voluntary and extra-official philofophy without feverity or 
comment. 

The Icelanders have all that general acutenefs and dexterity 
which rc)(ullbs from the complication of labour in one perfon'. 
Xh® peafant is frequently (breed to carry on the trades of 
watchmaker, lockfmith, carpenter, brazier, &c. &c. ; and though 
M|fc,trade is but imperfe£Hy executed, the fertility of refources 
llived from thefe multiplied occupations frequently produces the 
' ' • moft 
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moft ingenious contrivancesj and nouriflies a ftrong genius far 
mechanics. 

The Icelanders are great wrcftlers and players at chefs ; but 
thpir principal amufement confifts in reading the ancient poets and 
hiftorians of their countries. While the reft of the family are 
fpinning and carding round him, in the long winter evenings, st , 
perfon fclc£lcd for that purpofe reads aloud to the whole group ; 
and a long habit of this fort has given to the Iceland peafants a 
confiderablc degree of curiofity refpedling the hiftory of their 
anceftors. It cannot be fuppofed that thefe hiftories, fo much rq- 
liflied by the vulgar, arc very beautiful in compofition, or pro-* 
found in remark : they are probably not many degrees elevated 
above the Icpid fables of Mrs Goofe ; but they create cheap and 
harmlefs occupation, and promote civilization, by making the 
powers of the mind an obje£t of veneration to men whofe htua- 
tion might incline them to refpeft only thofe of the body« ^ 

Iceland exhibits the fame traces of large ancient forefts as many 
other countries do which are now entirely deftitute of trees. 
Trees of a great fize are continually dug up in the bogs, though 
it is now almoft impolTiblc to rear any timber at all in the ifland. 
The fa£l i^, that the fpontancous forells of cold countries gene- 
rally begin in fome warm fccjueflerod fpot : unilev the cover of 
the earlieft trees that have fpruiig up in thefe favourable circum- 
ftances others are reared ; ami the ikirts of tliis firit mafs afford 
flielter and (by the fall of the leaf) manure to young fuoklings. 
Without attending to. this procefs, future cultivators begin with 
an expofed fituation, and wonder they cannot rear forefts where 
forefts grew before. The ancient exiftence of large forefts in 
Iceland does not however depend upon conje£lures ; their num- 
bers and boundaries arc deferibed with the utmoft accuracy in 
the ancient hiftories of the country. * 

Prodigious quantities of floating wood arc caft afliore upon the 
coaft of Iceland; particularly, towards the north, there are at 
leaft ten or twelve different fpccics of timber brought by thefe 
drifts. The general idea is tliat they come from America. 

Nature has crowded togetlier a great number of fublimiries in 
this ifland. Heat and cold have united tlieir effc^s to enhance 
the grandeur of the fpedf aclc ; and hailftones and coals of fire 
run along the ground. The traveller who quits this peaceful 
countiy to fee nature in all her energy, will contemplate with 
aftonifliment the Glaciers of Geitland, covered with ever-during 
fnow ; Hecla (howering fire over the bleak plain ; the roaring 
Geifer (hooting up its boiling itreams two hundred fathoms to- , 
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wards the Ikies \ the Avalenche^ crufhing tnaiii and beafl;^ and 
houfe^ in its defcent \ the waves cafttne forward towards the fliore 
huge Tockb of Greenland ice ; and, nigh above all, the Boreal 
Brats dancing and playing over the whole field of heaven — re* 
tmng for a moment from human eye into the infinite regions of 
fpace-^hen coming back with frefh luftre, and fparkling with 
eVery colouf, and lhapc, and variety of flame. 

Human ingenuity, ever ready to catch at the fainteft analogies, 
has attempted to eftablifh fome connexion between the eruptions 
of Hccia and of Vefuvius ; but the notion is pcrfe£tly chimerical, 
and entirely contradifted by fa£ts. From attending to the date of 
their refpeftive performances, we will venture to fay, that they arc 
entirely ignorant of each other’s exigence \ and have never dreamt 
of entertaining that fubmarine correfpondence, fo acutely im- 
puted to them by naturalills. 

rhat part of their book which relates to the natural biflory of 
Iceland, Olafsen and Povelfen occafionally difplay a credulity tru- 
ly laughable. We all know that foxes lov^ eggs. When the Ice- 
land foxes come to the fpot where they exped to find crows 
eggs, they begin to wredle, in order to find out which is the 
ftrongeft. This done, the Samfoii of the foxes takes his next 
neighbour's Ikil in his teeth, who takes another tail in his turn, 
and fo on, till the vulpine firing, hanging over the rock, is 
long enough to reach the eggs t which are then handed up, by 
fome unintelligible procefs, from one to another, till they arrive 
in fafery at the top! MefTrs Olafsen and Povelfen do not im- 
plicitly believe this ftory, though they arc more than half per- 
loadcd of its truth. They are wholly devoid, however, of this 
tinge of fcepticifm in relating the navigations of the Iceland 
mice. When they wi(h to crofs a large and deep river, fix of 
them embark upon a bit of dry cow dung, their provifionin the 
middle of this ex.vaccine veflel—thcir faces turned to each other, 
and their tails in the water, to perform the fun^lions of rudders. 
The Danifli millionaries fee no reafon to queftion the authenticity 
of this anecdote. 

In page*fi5. vol. II. they relate the exiftence of fome curious 
mineral waters at Hitafdal, which have fuch a power of intoxi- 
cation, that they are equal in fircngtfa to the ftrongeft beer. 
They took confiderable pains to examine the earth adjacent to 
the Gcifer, arid the other hot fprings ; and uniformly found that 
the heat not reach above 12 or infect} at which depth, 
they cami upon the hard lava rock, the produfiion of fome 
pievious volcano. In an examination of this kind, a frefh, 
though infetior, geifer broke out of the ground, and fliot a 

column of hot water upwards to a confiderable height } a 
* ' *'■ * ‘' ’ * ‘ ‘ * ' * phenomenqii 
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phenomenon which it continued to exhibit at intervals while 
they remained in the neighbourhood. 

One of the mod (Iriking natural curiofities in Iceland^ Is the 
Jherevalief or roaring mountain. Through an aperture in the 
rock, of three or four inches in breadth, a thick fmoke rnlhes, 
with a noife loud enough to drown the ftronged human voice 
ilt the (horteft diftance ; and the blail is fo prodigioufly ftrong, 
that fmall (lones, which they attempted to fling into the aperture^ 
were driven out to a confiderable diflance. It fhould be obferved^ 
that the whole of this furvey of Iceland was made before the 
year 1 760, and confequently before the great difeoveries in aerial 
chemidry ; fo that the report of Meflrs Olafsen and Povelfen 
contains no fort of information refpe£^ing th^ gafeous produc* 
tions they met with ; nor indeed do they feem to be informed 
even up to the date of chemical fclence of that period. The 
Academy of Copenhagen appears to have had it in contemplation 
to procure as much knowledge for as little money as pof&ble. 
The Iceland travellers are perpetually complaining of bad and 
broken indruments, and do not appear to have been pofTefled 
even of thefe in great abundance. 

The chara£^er of the Icelanders is good. They are calm, 
difereet, orderly and ferious in their religion, capable of great 
labour of mind and body, aqd accudomed to live upon little ; 
itot abounding much in men of genius, but producing, in the 
various univerfitics of the North, many zealous and indefatigable ' 
fcholarsi who have druck with fuccefsfui vigour into the moft 
intricate and untrodden paths of literature. They are as fond 
of their countrv, as all mountaineers are faid to be. Not that 
we are thorougn converts to this fuppofed connexion between 
altitude and patriotifm ; but we leave the hypothells as we find 
it. 

The potato, that moded vegetable of Catteau, has with fome ; 
difficulty found its way into Iceland; but they, have in vain, 
attempted to introduce the culture of grain. The Dapidi goverDif, 
ment has even been at the expence of fending over Jutland 
farmers for that purpofe ; but the corn has either never appeared 
above ground ; or appeared, and never ripened ; or ripened, wit^ 
out growing hard enough for thraihing ; till, at length, the mofi;^ 
fanguine improvers have been compelled to relinquifli the under-' 
taking ; finding it eafy enough to drill a field, but impoffible ta 
prepare a climate for their crops. Meflrs Olafsen and Povelfen 
think that the foft com might be baked after reaping,«a8. it is in 
tbe ifland of Ferro. But this is bad policy ; for if price is dif- ^ 
regarded, any thing may be grown any where. The objeA h 
ppt to produce, but to produce with economy ; and where the 

difficiiltiq^ 
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difficttlties are fo great m elFefting any one obje It Is l^etter to 
reliiiquini it for another more adapted to the genius of the 
cUmate". 

Nothing is more ftriking, in tills publication, than the decay 
of power and population in Iceland. But it has been for cen- 
turies the prey of famine, * epidemic difeafcs, and mdrrain 
among the cattle. Every canton in Iceland contains vediges of de- 
ferted farms; but towards the north, there arc whole cantons en- 
tirely deferred ; and others in the dillrifl of Skagefried fo languidly 
cultivated, that they mav almofl be faid to be abandoned. In 
the canton of Flioten, there have been twenty-five large farms 
abandoned fince the beginning of the lafl century. The caufes 
of this melancholy defertion, befides the phyfical ones we have 
already mentioned, are, the avarice and negligence of the DaniQi 
government : for, at the period to which this report refers, the 
improvements in the Iceland commerce, fuggefted by Bernftorf, 
had not taken place. The trade with that country was a mono- 
poly farmed out to a fet of merchants, vrho, of courfe, fold to 
the Icelanders the worft commodities at the higheft prices ; and 
the people, who could fcarqely contend with the evils of cli- 
mate, were doomed to ftruggle with all the difcouragements of 
a bad government. The demand for men is fo eafily fupplied, 
and the blanks occafioned by unufual mortality fo foon hlled up, 
that political oeconomiils would hardly allow the various pefti- 
lences, by which Iceland has been aflV^ed, to be a fufBcient ex- 
planation of its prefent reduced population. But this queftion 
is quite a relative one ; and the rapidity with which human life 
is renewed, mu(l be proportionate to the advantages of the particu- 
lar county in which the experiment is to be tried. A country, with 
every bieiUng of climate, foil, and government, may fill up the va- 
cancies occadoned by a peftilence in fifteen years, which luch a 
country as Iceland could not fupply in three hundred. It is 
true, that nature always reproduces, but with fuch difFerent de- 
grees of facility, that a ferious mortality may, for a great length 
of time,^ be a very fufficient explanation of a decayed population. 
Independently of all this, there are llrong, but flow caufes, al- 
ways at work, to difpeople Iceland, Holland, and the fag-ends 
and corners of the earth. They are originally peopled only by 


The Aftrefs in Iceland is frequently fo great, that their cows and 
Iheep are nounihed with the bead, entrails, and fins of fifh, and, in 
years of lefs fevert diftrefs, with the fifh themfeWes. Mr Stroem^ in his 
Sandmamorma, has a very long and minute difeuflion upon the ufe of 
the heads of red herrings, andrdried ftock-fifli, in feeding cows, p« 38 j«; 
f topic, ia rural economy, firangely overlooked in this country, 
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vid^itnd of perfecution ; and thertf is alil«lr:kfs a fttong' temp^" 
tation to quit them, in proportion as the faK^Uiry of communi- 
cation increafes among civilized people, and as peace and liber- 
ty arc to be enjoyed in more beautiful climates. Patriotifm, re- 
fulttng from early aflbeiationt and from principle, prevents any 
thing like exaft proportion between population and the maxi- 
mum of moral and phyfical good which human beings can ob- 
tain* But, cateris paribus^ there is a flow tendency in mankind 
to efcape from the violence and flerility of nature to the feenes 
of her goodnefs and glory ; and this, in the courfe of agesi 
will leave Iceland to the feals and the bears from whom it was o-' 
riginally wrelled, and to whom It had better always have been 
left. 

MclTrs Olafsen and Povelfen may perhaps be extremely dlf- 
pleafed with the low eftimation in which we hold the objedk. of 
their furvey ; but we fairly owm, we owe to thefe Reporters 
fOme little grudge for their niercilefj and needlefs prolixity, 
which we only remember to have been exceeded by a very wof- 
thy country clergyman, who left behind him fketches for a hif- 
tory of his parifh, amounting, in bulk, to two large quarto vo- 
lumes, and which his executors, who were luckily not of the 
fame parilh, with much wifdom committed to the flahies. Upon 
niany important topics, the education and the commerce of Ice- 
land for example, thefe travellers are very deficient. They have 
found out the fecret, if any fccrct it be, of writing much with- 
out writing to the purpofe, and of exhibiting quantities of truth 
without affording fatisfaSion. As a book of reference, their 
report is not without its value. Thofe wdio coHeft libraries will 
do well to add it to their mafs. He who has no parjticular pur* 
pofe in perufing it, but wiflies to gain informafion about Ice- 
land, without paying too dearly for it in patience and time, had 
better lifteii to the warning voice of Reviewers, and decline 
acquaintance with Meffrs Olafsen and Povelfen. 


Axt. VIII# Georg Chrifloph LlchUt^erg' t Vermifebte SJtriften^ naeb 
dejen tode berauj'gegtheno Gottingen^ 1803. 5 h'dnde^ The MilV 

cellaneous works of George Criiiophe Lichtenberg, publi/hed , after 
bis death# Gottingen. ' 1803. 5 vol. 8vo. 

ERMAM literature has fcarcely ever been fairly appreciated in 
our country ; it is cither harftily and injudicioufly cenfur-^ 
ed, or fooliflily and ethufiailically praifed i it has had partifans 
and opponents in plenty, but few intelligent judges# Nor is it 
perhaps very wonderful^ that a juft opinion Ihould not be im- 
mediately 
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isediately formed by foreigners upon the merits of a claCt 
tef« that have been known at home for little more than fifty 
years.- It is generaily known, that the authors of Germany 
after the revival of letters^ compofed for fome centuries chief^ 
ly in the Latin tounge, and negkffed their own. In thefe cir- 
cttmftances, they could not eafily become popular; and al- 
though they difplayed afioniihing perTeve ranee and great learn- 
iing and acutenefs, together with as much invention, perhaps, 
as any of their neighbours who devoted themfelves to finiilar 
ftudieSf their labours appear to have been rewarded by the ge*- 
neral derifipn of Europe. A German or Dutch commentator 
became proverbial for dulnefs. When they at lad became am- 
bitious of the higher rewards of literacure, and began to cotn- 
pofe original worlu in their vernacular tongue, they had innu- 
merable difficulties to encounter. During the earlier part of 
the fail century, and the whole of the foregoing, every circle 
or petty principality had its peculiar diale£l; (carcely intelligible 
to the inhabitants of the adjacent territories, and full of phrafes 
completely . foreign to the more remote provinces. The two 
grand divifions of Roman-Catholic and Proteflant, or Auftrian 
and Pruffian, oppofed a ftrong bar to the internal intercourfe of 
the nation, and to the cultivation of its language. No common 
metropolis exifted, no national theatre, parliament, church or law 
court. Each lution detefted the political and religious eftabli - 
ment of its rival, and communicated to the individuals pf which 
it was compofed, a degree of hatred, greater even than that 
which has fo long divided the Englifli and French. The. 
fimller ftates, nearly three hundred in number, adopted the 
^aiiimofitics as well as the politics of their fuperiors ; and it is 
fb ^r from being wonderful that Germany fiiould be behinj) the 
Other great European ftates in the cultivation of its language, 
that our aftonifliment (hould rather be excited by the view of the 
improvements which the laft fifty years have produced. We 
muft not, however, compare the German ftyle in the middle 
of laft century, with the ftyle of England, France, or Italy, 
at the fame period, but rather with the French in the reign of 
Henry IV., the Englilh in that of King James I., and the Italian 
in the fifteenth century, when their firft great poetical compofi* 
tfamSf which ufually fix the language of nations, had juft b^on 
to produce their cfteA. The works of Haller, Kiopftock, and 
‘^icland^ this for the language of Germany % and eftablilb* 
ed, for their fuccelTors, a ftandard of claffic vigour and ek- 
gshce only about half a century ago. 

. Hie Germans now, however, write as corrcAly as any other 
Some of their claffipa} authors do great honour to mo- 
dern 
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dern literature^ and prove that the opinion of the greut PmflSati 
Monarch was fallacious, when he declared it impcSKblc to com* 

S ^ofe a work of tafte in his native tongue Had he been as 
amiliar with the volumes of WieUnd, Goethe, Garve, and 
Herder, as with thofe of Voltaire or D’Alembert, he would 
fcarcely have made this aflertion. The difficulty of their .lan- 
guage, and their unhappy pra£fice of tranflating every publi- 
cation that became popular among their neighbours, m^e it 
generally believed, that the Germans pofTefled no ftores but 
what were borrowed either from the ancients, or from Britahl 
or France ; and that neitlier mftru61ion nor amufement were to 
be derived from their original compofitions. Some admirable 
clBays of Mr Leiling, however, found their way to England^ 
and conduced, along with the illudrious names of Haller and 
Klopltock, to convince the few who could read the origioall, 
that the Germans could not only tranflate, but write what -was 
worthy of being tranilated. During the American war, the in- 
tercourfe with Britain was ftrengthened by many Well known 
caufes* The German officers in our fervice communicated the 
knowledge of their books and language. Pamphlets, plays, no* 
vels, and other light pieces, were circulated in America, and 
found their way, after the peace, into England. The name of'L^ 
fiiig, revered by every well-educated German, became almoft as 
familiar, as that of Addifon or Fielding, and paved the w^ for 
the lefs refpe£lable works of Schiller, Kotzebue, and Iffland. 
Thefe authors, perhaps the moft popular dramatic writers of the 
prefent day in Germany, are well known over the North of Eu- 
rope ; and tlie works of the two former are at leail fufficiently 
known and admired by the inhabitants of this country. Sheridan 
has condefeended to be the imitator of Kotzebue ; and Schiller^ 
unqueftionably a man of uncommon genius, is the avowed modd 
of thofe poets, novclliils, and playwrights, who, without any ge- 
nius at all, have fuccceded in captivating the public attention, oy 
an engaging difplay of furious lovers, frantic heroines, blail- 
phemers, fataliils, and anarchifts of every defeription. 

It is curious to obferve the viciffitudes of literary faihion, and 
the alternation of national imitation. The Germans were ilaviili 
tranllators of our belies lettres^ philofophy, and hiftory, for a 
century. A fimilarity of national talle prompted them not only 
to admire Shakefpeare, Milton, Shaftefbury, and Locke, and our 
hiftorians Hume, Robertfon, and Gibbon, who are as well known, 
and as much reliffied in Germany as in Britain, but alfo to adopt 
the prejudices which have bellowed a certsdn degree of reputation 

on 
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on the jiffeftatlon of Sterne, and the flowery fanatlcifm of Her- 
it was our bufinefs to tranflate, however, we fcarcc- 
ly fuccccdcd fo well. When the fcarcity of domcftic genius com- 
|)clled us to have rccourfc to importation, we carefully picked out 
lall the drofs and as cautioufly threw away the valuable ore ; fo 
that, for thefe fifteen years, it has been a common and a rcafon- 
tiblc opinion in that country, that profligate plays, forbidden to 
he afled in their moft cultivated provinces, and novels inculcat- 
ing fuicide or adultery, conftitute, in the opinion of the Britifli 
hatlon, the moft valuable part of German literature. Among 
ourfclves it has fometimes been fuppofed to form the whole of it ; 
and hence the odium thrown upon it, and the belief which has 
prevailed, of the atrocities, political and moral, of the principles of 
German literature. We poflefs, indeed, very few tranflations of 
rcfpeftablc German works ; and the mifehief that was reafoiiably 
apprehended from the contagion of thofe we have had the folly 
to receive, has been fuihcieiit to induce many to rejeft, in the 
lump, the productions of that country. The Germans complain 
of us ou this account, and with fome appearance of reafon. 

The author, whofe works we arc now to review, and who 
made a confiderablc figure in the literary circles of Germany for 
m^ny years, wilhed to remove thofe prejudices, by opening the 
eyes of the liberal-minded of both nations. He had pafled fome 
time in England, and been admitted to the bell company in the 
metropolis and the country. He was intimately acquainted with 
ancient and modern literature, and poflefled much critical acumen, 
md tafte, and humour. The innovations he condemned in his 
bviTi country have fince become ridiculous, and have owed their 
repreffion, in fome degree, to his exertions ; for he was indefatU 
gable in aflailing them in his w'ritings, which, in the forms of Al- 
manacks, Magazines, and Reviews, had an extenfive cirenlation 
through the whole German empire for thirty-fix years. He re- 
fided in Gottingen during the greater part of his long literary ca- 
reer, and witneffed the rapid advancement, together with the dan- 
gers and aberrations .of the literature of his country. Many of 
the charges brought againft it by the King of Pruflia and the 
French Literati, as well as thofe which we are accuftomed to re- 
peat from hearfay, he has examined in a very Ikilful manner, and 
with fuch exemplary impartiality, that if he had not written in 
Ae language of the country, he might have been miftakem for a 
native of .J'rance or of England. His difpute with Zimmerman, 
on the fubjcct of Lavater’s phyfiognomy, made fome noife in Ger- 
many, between the years 1771 and 1778. The merits of that 
CiODtroverfy are amply difeufled in the 3d volume of this work, 
44ich, wltli the 4th and 5th, contains a republication of detach- 
ed 
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ed papers^ printed at different periodsy and in various form$| bjr 
the author. They relate chiefly to matters of temporary intereft ; 
and many of them feem fcarcely worthy of being fnatched from 
the oblivion into which they were ready to fink. Like many 
learned men in Germany, M, Lichtenberg devoted his talents and 
pen to mifcellancous literature, — writing, upon all fubje£ts^ with 
much induflry, and witli little connexion. His largeft work is 
his ‘ Illuftrations of Hogarth’s Prints, ’ which is not included in 
this compilation ; nor do we find in it his defence of the hygro- 
meter, and De Luc’s theory of rain, occafioned by hlr Zylius’s 
dilTertation on thofe fubjed^s, publifhed at Berlin in 179J- 

The two firft volumes of the colleAion before us, contain mif- 
cellaneous remarks on the German literature, of which our read- 
ers may be curious to acquire fome knowledge. Thefe are found 
in detached memoranda, kept by the author during the greater 
period of his life, and are printed with fcarcely any regard to 
dates or arrangement. The editor, however, gives the po(lhu« 
mous pieces uader different heads, in the following feries : 
Philofophical remarks. 2. Pfychological remarks. 3. Moral re- 
marks. 4. Obfervations on man. 5. Phyfiognomical remarks. 
6. Political, literary, fatirical, &c. remarks and obfervations. Mr 
Lichtenberg appears to have projc£led a long fatyrical poem, the 
topics of whicli we iliall enumerate, merely to (how our readers 
tlie opinion of an acute and experienced man, refpefting the ac- 
tual condition of German morality and talle. 

* Objedb of faiirc in my poem. — Fafhions and dreffes. Bad theatre. 
Foreign law. Irreverence for old age. Indifference of our Magi- 
ftrates. Affe£iation of iludents. Cringing of proFeffors to rich pu- 
pils, Forced marriages. Situation of baftards. Low marriages. Sen- 
fibility. Noveh. Lunacy. Trifling caiifes of wars. Soldiers, Bad 
roads. Games of chance, Forgctfulncfs of original equality. Newf- 
paper advertifements. Canonization. Ignorance in cloyllers. Monks. 
Exdufive right of the nobility to the higher offices. Anglo-mania in 
gardening. Inquifition. Superiittion of the rabble. ’ Vol. 11. Introd* 

p. 12. 

This intended poem was never finifhed, and probably never 
begun. 

In the beginning of his work, M. Lichtenberg defciibes the 
fymptoms of a violent intelleflual epidemic, that committed great 
jravages upon the tafte of the Germans about thirty years ago, 
and threatened its abfolute deflruiSlion : he terms it the rage dtr 
jmpjindjamen und krujtginiis^ u f. the foi-difant .men of genius, 
who pretended to exceifive fenfibility, originality, and force. 
Thefe perfonages boafted of being fuperior to the trammels of 
rules, and to the prejudices or advantages of education. They 
affcAed to exclude every fentiment from their works, which 

wao 
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was found in any former writer on fimilar fubjefls. No law of 
the drama, no* order in reafoning, no confiftency of parts, no 
method, fymmetry, or precifion, were defired or admitted, A 
wildnefs of language, confufed gigantic imagery, conveyed in 
the mod bombadic, or perhaps in the mod grofs and familiar 
terms, were made the vehicles of filly and pernicious doArines. 
Germany was pedered, for upwards of twenty years, with the 
effufions of thefe Genmjes (Genies) \ many of their writings dill 
continue to be admired, and influence, in fome meafure, the 
philofophy and language of the national writers. Our author 
deferibes their iird appearance with fome humour. (Vol. I. 

* Before the battle of Rofback, the idlers were in great want of no* 
vels. We read Englifh ones indeed, infomuch that we knew 'every 
ftreet in London, and the gallows at Tyburn, as well as our own 
We ogled in the Park, and did our beft in Covent-Garden, and fo gave 
you, O German readers* many a novel. But,” faid you, ** this is no* 
thing ; we mud have German original charadfers ! ” We were tempt- 
ed to anfwer, fomewhat rudely, ** Go to chofe who fent into the world 
and educated our dear countrymen — fucK as they are-^nd don^t blame 
ns for defertbing the creatures we fee and hear. Can we help the want 
of originality \ Then give us poems I Do we not give you 
tons of them, from the breadth of an inch to that of half a foot, and 
of rvery poflible length ? ” AU would not do. You gave the word 
of command : and although we poor fellows have ever had one , eye 
turned to the left bank of the Rhine, and the other to the wed of the 
Eoglifh Channel, fbmething original mud pafitiycly be produced to you. 
You infid on our throwing away our old quills. — There they go — they 
fly from our hands like the leaves in autumn. Behold at once thirty 
Yoricks darting up, riding their hobby-horfes round a poin^ which 
ibey might have reached at one dep the day before : and the man who 
fenncfiy was confeious of no infpiration from contemplating the ocean 
or the dany heavens, now pours forth fentimental and devotional ex- 
clamations on a fnuff-boz. Shakefpearcs rife up in dozens ; if not aH 
at once in tragedies, at lead in reviews — and there you fee a combina- 
tion of ideas which never met before out of Bedlam. Space and time 
are clapped up in a nut- (hell, and (hot forth into eternity. In the 
twinkling of an eye, we looked deep into the human heart : goflipping 
filly hidorics become profound knowledge of human nature. Even is 
Boeotia, ( yonder a Sbakefpcare arifes, who, like Nebuchadnezzar, nu 



* la Gm-many, every town has a fmall elevation dofe to the principal 
pKt€9 on which a gibbet ia ereded, for bmking makfadora on Uie 

. ^ The Ibuth and eaflem parts of Germany arc fo caDed by the Pro- 
ut^asti of tkc northern circki* 
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gnfs iadead of Frankfort loaf-bread ; and makea our language original, 
by violating all it§ grammar. Lower Saxony fnoiBes her ^e§ ; 
with expanded noftnia and open throaty pf patriotifiti, of ftyle^ and of 
a country which wilhes her at the devil. In every comer you hear fonKt 
and novels, far more dt dicult to underftand than to compofe.— WcU^ 
we had originals now ; but what faid the public ? ** Gentlemen au- 

thors, ye are no originals— ye are poets from poets, not from nature. 
Our capital dock is not in ^e lead increafed ; we only exchange oac 
coin for another of bafer metal, and receive lead and brafr for our fine 
gold. Ah, wretched originals ! ’ Stc. 

There is much of this coarfe and flippant raillery in the vo- 
lumes before us. Perhaps the want of dignity in the mode o£ 
chafliflnt' the abfurdities of the Energiflis, contributed to produce 
the efFcA intended by the author — that of raifing the voice of 
the reading-rabble againft them. It would not be eafy indeed 
to point out any eligible plan for annihilating fuch vermin, in a 
country fo divided and excenfive as Germany, without deftroy- 
ing altogether the liberty of the prefs. 

Another evil which affliffed Germany, and excited the wrath 
of our author, at the period in queflion, was the mania of phy- 
(iognomy, fpread by the writings of Lavater. Lichtenberg, al- 
though he had no refpe£t for that vifionary writer, feems to 
have entertained ferious apprehenfions as to the confequences of 
his fpeculations ; and forgetting that a praflical fcience, which 
reded on falfe foundations, would foon expofc its own futility^ 
he thought it his duty to denounce it as a dangerous and detef- 
table illufion. He accordingly publifhed at Gottingen, in I778f 
a pamphlet (inferted in the 3d vol. of this work), written with 
confiderable fpirit and acrimony — ‘ Ueber Phxfiognomik wider die 
Ph^iognomen ^^ — on phyfiognoniy, againd the phyfiognomids ; 
which Jed him and others into a controverfy of many volumes^ 
and many years. His keennefs on this trifling fubje£^ cannot be 
eafily comprehended by thofe who are drangers to the childifh cu- 
pidity with which every thing new, or fcemingly new, is grafped 
at in Germany, and to the univerfal intered which the immenfe 

S opulation of that country takes in every learned controverfy. 

Relieving, the foundation of phyfiognomy to be altogether ideal 
or falfe, he had no patience with thofe who built upon it. His 
opinion of that fcience is always exprefled in the language of 
contchipt ; but, in the following palTage, he condefeends to rea- 
fon upon it. 

« We have not a completely clear reprefentation of the human face^ 
and confequently cannot teach phyfiognomy. The' rules contain no 
more than the reference of detached parts to the charadfer. The'coun<« 
tenance of a man who has cheated me, 1 know fo well, and reprefenjT 
in fo lively a manner, that 1 remark the flighted deyiation in a 
VOL. ju. wo, 6. A a rcfembling 
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i^efembtinfsr hiB, as rradily as if they were totally different* although I 
Ml not «t)lc to expref?* and ftill left able to paint* wherein the difference 
Mirfifts ; and yet, from the greater or left rtfemblance which others 
1)ear to that iran* am i ready to conclnde with refpedl to their charac- 
ters* becntife the idea of cheating is conneAed with the fen fat ion which 
"I have felt. A feature of the countenance will be affociated not Co 
much with the charafler fuppiifed to l>elong to ttfelf* as vtith the adkion 
which it recals. 1 have alviays found, that the perfons who attached 
fDoft credit to phynognomical obfervations* were men of little know- 
ledge of the world : On the contrary* mcO of profound experience pay 
le»ft attention to the rules on which they arc made*’ Sec, Vol. 11 . 
p. 178. 

He adds* in p. 181* < When I'hyfiognomy arrives at the perfedion 
expeded by Lavater* we (hall hang children before they have commit- 
ted the 'climes which deferve the gallows* There will, every year, be a 
phyfiognomical ^u/o da Fe! — How provoking is it to perceive, that 
Lavater found more in the nofes of fome authors* than we can find in 
their writings ? ^ 

Thefatirifl of Goettingen did notalways confine his fpeculations 
to the trifles of the day. The fyftem of education adopted by 
the greater part of his countrymen, both in fchools and colleges^ 
had fixed his feiious attention. He had witnrfTed fome changes^ 
introduced in confequence of the light reflefted upon that im- 
portant fobjeft by J. J. Kouifeau and his followers in France, 
and by Fcder of Erlangen, and Bafedow of Hamburgh* in Ger- 
many. Of fome of thefe he feems to have approved ; but to 
the greater part l.c applies that unfparing ridicule with which 
he always affails the pedantic affecfatiun of originality, and the 
fenfelefs love of change. Although fully aware of the advan- 
tages of a regular education, and acquainted with all that had 
been urged on both Tides of the queflion* he never forgot that the 
fubftantial improvement of the charadfer depends much ^fs up- 
on artificial inftrudtion chan is generally believed. 'The mod 
careful education cannot create a fingle new faculty ** and in a 
civilized age, no negledl can prevent the dcvelopement of thofe 
that exifl ; their growth may be retarded by unfavourable cir- 
cnmftances, but their vigour may be more radically injured by 
^xcelEve cultivation. Profeflbr Lichtenberg never thouglit of 
declaiming againfl the ufe of what it was hrs bufincfs to enforce 
—an affiduous application to itudy. But he thought that his 
countrymen puihed the mechanical and coercive part of their 
fyftem ^|[reat deal too far ; and* from our perfonal knowledge 
of fome German feminaries* we do not hefitare to adopt the 
whok extent of his opinion. The mod cultivated Germans, 
npnrly the Saxons (a population of 8*000,000)* benumb the fa- 
lUrtcifis wi diftort the perceptions of their youth, by a courfe 

of 
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of premafure iludy, before nature has attained the degree of ri- 
gour requifite for the developement of her powers. The body, 
laid under reftraint at the age of folir or five years, fuflFerS along 
with the mind. By the precifion of bookiih difcipline, and the 
daily confinement of the faculties to the narrow limits of a 
fchool-houfe and a duodecimo, the courfe of infantine thought 
is impeded or perverted, in the fame manner as tight bandages 
injure the circulation of the blood. 

• 1 believe,’ fays Lichtenberg, p. 226. Vol. I. • that if our peda* 
gogues obtain their wiih, 1 mean, if they once get the education of 
youth completely under their controul, we (hall never more fee a great 
man amongd us. God forbid that man, whofe teacher is the whole 
circle of nature, (hould be regarded as a mere lump of wax, on which 
any profelTor may ftamp at pleaftire his own conceited image. The ob* 
je^ of ait education is to form virtuous, intelligent, and ftrong- bodied 
men : how we promote this ohjed by our prefent courfe, I {hould find 
it difficult to comprehend. Teachers, in fchools, and in univerfities, fisc 
the charader, not of individuals, but of the nation ; and this truth is 
almofi always forgotten. 1 am fo far an enemy to our inceflant reading 
in early youth, that I would as foon infifl on feeing a boy have a bran- 
dy-bottle, as a book continually in his hands. Children fuek their mo- 
thers for nourifhment to their bodies, and, amongft us, their fchoolmaf- 
ters for food to their minds. ’ 

Of the importance of a claflica! education, however, and of ait 
intimate acquaintance with the writers of Greece and Rome, in 
their original tongues, Proftflbr Lichtenberg entertained, through 
his whole life, the fame opinion. He reg«irded both the mat- 
ter and the ftyle of the ancient claflics as alike admirable ; but he 
thought that thT)fe ftudies were begun too early, and that it wa» 
principally from this caufe that they were fo often abandoned aC 
a maturer period of life. To the vulgar obje£Hon, that too 
much time is loft in learning the wori/s of the fentiments which 
we might obtain by means of tranflations, he gave the plain an- 
fwer — That a man can never learn a language, without adding , 
to the (lock of his ideas j and that the better the language is, 
(and where fhall we find any equal to the Greek and Latin ?) 
the more correal will be the judgment, and the more vigorous 
the perceptions of him who learns it. With regard to the learn- 
ed tongues, they form at once, even confidered merely in their 
(lru£lure, the beft code of laws for tafte, and the beft models for 
logical reafoning and argument. No man, indeed, who can read 
the claflics, would exchange the fruit of the time fpent upon 
them for any other attainment which his earlier years could 
have made. It is the refpedl which men of rank in England 
ufunlly pay to a clafiical education, that drew from our author 
the following compliment, in which we heartily join in favour 

A a a of 
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of our Southern neighbours, and which is valuable, as coming: 
from a man little accullomed to the compKmentary ^le.^ 

« We ouglit to jtidge, in mitters of education, rather from expe^ 
ttence than from mere reafoning* We (hould inquire what nation has 
produced the molf adive,- and the greatefl men ; not indeed the greatell 
number of eompilers and of bonk makers, but of the moft intrepid, the 
jnoft acute, accomplifhed, and magnanimous charaders ? This is very 
probably the Engltjb nation^ * VoL II. p. 194. 

A confiderable proportion of M. Lichienberg^s mifcelkmeous^ 
remarks, refer to* ethics and poiiticSi He is by no means a zea- 
lous admirer of the Kantian philofophy, which has made fo much 
noife in Germany, or of that political revolution which looks with fo 
malign and ominous an nfpecf on- all the European nations. His 
fentiments on thcfe fubjeds we do not ftate at length, as they 
coincide, on rite former, with thofe which we have exprefTed in 
our review of Villers's philofophy of Kant, and,, on the latter, 
with thoie of aimoft every rational Ipedator of the lad years of 
the laft century. One of the reafons, however, which he affigns 
for the apparent attachment of feme of its votaries to the tortuous 
and teazing philofophy m queftibn, we cannot help noticing ; 
and it will perhaps appear to our readers who have been in Ger- 
many, to be as Jud, as it certainly is mortifying, to common-place 
metaphyfical pnde. 

* Many do^riiies of Kant’s, philofophy are perliaps clearly undoidood 
by none ; and each of his difciples,. believing that another undcrftandfi 
them better than himftlf, is either contented with an obfeure concep- 
tion of them, or perhaps fometimes alTents from a perfuafion •• that 
others underftand wliat he unfortunately wants capacity to comprcliend. 
VoL 11 . p. 84. 

To the perpetual refuge of the Kantians, that thofe who rejefl: 
their philofophy do it from ignorance of its value and do£lrines,. 
it may be modcibly oppoled, (‘ Stquidem philofophia^ vt Jeritur^ 
mrtutis continety et oJUctiy et bene vivendi difeipimamy *) * that what 
is adapted only te particular und'eribandings, and unattainable, 
after years of dudy, by men of ordinary good fenfe in other re- 
fpe£bs, cannot be calculated for general utility, and mud proba^ 
bly be fuperfluous, if not falfe.^ This is the dodlrine inculcated 
by the celebrated Herder in his Metacritiky and by Profeflbr 
Plattn^ of LeipAc, in his very refpe^able publications : And, 
indeed, were there no other prefumption againd Kant’s innova- 
tions, blithe circumdancc of being uniformly oppofed by the 
mod enl®tencd men in Germany, who alone can be competenit 
judges or a work which no man ventures to tranflate into other 
languages, and who conGder it as a mere repetition of old, clum^ 
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fy, metaphyfical tricks ; it would go far to determine againft it 
every ftranger to the German tongue, and everv friend of ra- 
tional .and ufeful inquiry. Confident with the(e fentiments is 
the following paflage, which we give in the words of our ra- 
tional and manly author, both as a fpecimen of his ftyle, and a 
proof of his opinion upon this fubjedl. 

* Ich glaube, dafs, fo wie die Anhaenger des Heim Kant ihren 
Gegncrn immer vorwerfen, fie Verftaenden ikn niebt, fo auch Manche 
glaiiben, Herr Kant hahe Recht, weil fie ihn verftehen. Seine Vor- 
llellungfart id neu, und weicht von der gewoehiilichen fehr ab, und 
wenii man nun auf einmal Einiicln in dicfdbe erlaiigt, fo id man auch 
fehr gencigt, lie filr wahr zu halten, zumal da cs lb viele eifrige An- 
haenger hat. Man follte aber dabey immer bedenken, dafs diefes verd- 
ehen noch kein Griind ill, es felbii fiir wahr zu halten. Ich glaube, 
dafs die meillcn ueber die Frende, ein fehr abdractes und dunkel abge- 
fafstesfyftcm zu verftelicn, ziigJeich geglaubt liabcn, cs fey demohilrirt.* 
Vol. II. p. 37* 

To gratify our German readers, wc add another paflage from 
cur author's original, which is more likely to pleafe other nations 
than his own. 

* Es fcheint, als werm der FleHs auch fogar den Dichter bey den 
Dciitfchen miichte imd madien muefste. Es id, glaube ich eine gutc 
Eriiinerung fiir unfere Landfieute wenn fie auf l^Imiiienz Anfpruch 
machen wollen, fich Faecher zu waehlen, wo blofs Fleifs u»id Urthcil- 
f<raft den Werth des Werks aufmacheu, und liober da wrg zu bleibcn, 
wo ciii Senfkorn von Genie die vicr/igjaclinge Arbeit des ituciierten 
Nachahmers vcrJunkeln Kami. Das Fliegen mufs man dcii Voegeln 
ueberlaflen. ’ Vol. LI. p. 346. 

We conclude our cxtratls from this agreeable writer, by a 
fentence which may probably make feme of our counts yrrc'ii blufli, 
although wc fear the perfons alluded to axe not among the num- 
ber. 

< Die Englaender werden es durch Ueberfetzung unforer Schriften 
dahin briiigcn, dafs wir Jic gar niclit mebr ueberfetzen * Vol. L 240. 

The duty which would now^ lead us to point out the blemifhes 
of the work under our review', is almoll completely fatisfied, by 
fuggefting that this is a podhumeus publication. The folly of 
this public exhibition of Mr Lichttnberg’s whims, prejudices, 
and inconfiftencies— of his attention to trifles, and of his vanity 
in committing to paper, as his own original tlioughts, the ingc- 
lalous fpeculations of others, wdth which either reading or conver- 
fation fupplied him, is not to be laid to his charge. All the 
blame attaches to his editor. He himfelf never meant them to 
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fee the light. But the editor is to blame, not only for what he 
has done, but, we believe, alfo for what he has left undone. 
We fiifpetl that fome of the author’s moft valuable lucubrations 
are dltogethcr fuppreffed ; for we find vi ry little in thefe volumes 
to throw light upon the peculiarities of the German theatre and of 
the German romance. 'Fhis is the more furprifing, as we have been 
informed by fome of his acquaintance, that he wrote much upon 
thefe fuhjc^s, and that his opinions of fome living authors of emi- 
nence, founded on the jiiflell appreciation of their chara£lers and 
writings, were calculated, in a h‘gh degree, to amufe and inftruct 
his readers. They have perhaps been fupprefTed, from delicacy 
to the feelings of thefe authors. To many of our countrymen, 
indeed, it will be a matter of indifference, that all which refers 
to German belles lettres (hould perifli ; and we arc aware that much 
may be faid againft a large proportion of the dramatic writings 
and novels of that country. But we cannot fee the rcafon of 
forgetting the ne quid tittnts on that fubjc61, more than on any 
other. The plays and romances which we borrow from the Ger- 
mans, and we often borrow unlkilfully, muft furely poflefs fome 
fubllantial excellences, or it is impoflible that our artifts fhould 
meet with encouragement to tranllate, imitate, and acf them ; 
aiid therefore, while vre reprobate the morality of many of thcn», 
we lament the lofs of the learned and acute Lichtenberg’s animad- 
verfions upon them and their authors. The hurry and circlefs- 
nefs with wdiich the feledlion of thefe mifcellaneous cHays has 
been made, is by no means to be pardoned for the filly rcafoiis 
which are offered in the prefaces to the firft and fccon^l volumes. 
The honour of the dead fhould not be facrificed either for the 


profit or the vanity of the living. With all its imperfedtions, 
however, of incohcrency, defultorincfs, fatirical bitternefs and 
frivolity, this work will be often read with pleafure : and although 
its author is not entitled to take his place as a man of firft-rate 
genius, or extraordinary learning, his charadber may be fairly 
fummed up in the words of the independent and magnanimous 
fage ; 

* Hier feh ich laechelnd nun des Lebeiis bunte Scenen, 
Neumodifehe Virgils, altfraenkifche Mtccoenaen, 

Gelehrte, die fehr oft fich felbften nicht v€*rftehn, 

TartufFen, die voll Zorns die flille Tugend fchmaehn, 
l^rz, Hochmuth, HofFnung, Gleick, der Thoren ganzen Wahn, 
iJes Lebens ganze Much, feh ich gelalTen an. ’ 
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A&t* IX. An Account of Native Africans In the Netghhourhood of 

Sierra Leone. whicli is added, An Account of the Prefent State of 

Medicine among them. By Thomas Wintcrbottoni, Phyfician to the 

Colony of Sierra Leone. Hatchard, Piccadilly. VoK L 

Tt appears from tbe Preface of this book, that the origtoal de- 
“*■ fign of Dr Winterbottom was ro write only on the medical 
kniMvhdge of the Africans in the neighbourhood of Sierra 
Leone ; but as he had lived among them fomc time in quality' 
of phyficiin to the colony, and had made many obfervations on 
the genius and manners of the various African nations which, 
furround it, it was thought fit (;. e. profitable) that he (hould 
write one volume for general, arid one for therapeutic readers* 
The latter has not yet come to our hands. The former we have 
read with pleafure. It is very fenfibly and agreeably drawn up ( 
and t.he only circumftance we regret is, that, upon the whole^ 
tt muft be rather confidercd as a comnilatlon from previous 
writers, than as the refult of the author’s experience : not that 
he is exaftly on a footing with mere compilers; bccaufe every 
account which lie quotes of feenes to which he is familiar, he 
fandions by his authority; and, with the mafs of borrowedp 
there is a certain portion of original matter. It appears alfo^ 
that a brother of the author, in company with a Mr Watt, pe- 
netrated above 400 miles into a part of Africa totally unknown 
to Europeans ; but there are very few obfervations quoted from 
the journal kept in this excurfion; and the mention of it ferved 
for little more than to excite a curiofity which is not gratified 
by further communication. 

By the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, Mr Winterbottom 
means the windward coad, or that portion of the weftern fliorc of 
Africa which extends from the river Senegal to the latitude of 
nearly 5® north, where the coaft quits its cafterly direftion and 
runs away to the fouth, or a little to the eail of fouth. 

The whole of this coaft is inhabited by a great number of in- 
dependent nations, divided by different fhades of barbarifm, and 
difputed limits of territory, plunged in the darkeft ignorance 
and fuperftitton, and preyed itpon by the homicide merchants 
of Europe. The moft curious paffage in this feftion of the 
work, is an extrafl which Mr Winterbottom has given us from 
a report made to a Committee of the Houfe of Commons by the 
Directors of the Sierra Leone Company ; and wliich (as wc 
conje^ure, from Dr Winterbottom’s mode of expreffing him- 
folfp it b^s never been printed) we ftiall extract from his book. 
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‘ A remarkable proof, ’ fay the Diredors, * exifts in the neighbour- 
hood of Sierra Leone, of the very great advantages of a permanent, 
though very imperfeft fyftem of government, and of the abolition of 
thofe African laws which make flavcry the punifhment of alinoft every 
offence. Not more than feventy years ago, a fmall number of Maho- 
medans eflabliflied themfelves in a country about forty miles to the 
nortiiward of Sierra Leone, called from them the Mandingo Countr)^. 
As is the pradllce of the profefTors of that religion, they formed fchnols 
in which the Arabic language and the dodlrines of Mahomet were taught ; 
and the cuftoms of Mahomedans, particularly that of not felling any of their 
own religion for flaves, were cidopted ; laws founded on the Koran were in- 
troduced ; thofe practices which chiefly contribute to depopulate were era- 
dicated ; and, in fpite of many inteftine convulfions, a great comparative 
idea of civilization, unity, and feciirity, was introduced ; population, in 
confequence, was rapidh' increafed ; and the whole powder of that part, 
of the country in which they are fettled has gradually fallen into their 
hands. Thofe who have been taught in their fchools, are fucceeding to 
wealth and power in the neighbouring countries, and carry with them a 
confiderable portion of their religion and laws ; other chiefs are adopt- 
ing the names afliimed by thefe Mahomedans, on account of the refpedt 
with which it is attended ; and the religion of Iflam feems to diffufe 
itfelf peaceably over the wliole diflriA in which the colony is fituated — 
carrying vrith it thofe advantages which feem ever to have attended its 
viftory over African fupcrllition. ’ 

Agriculture, though in a rude infant ftatc, is praftifed all 
along tiiis coaft of Africa. All the lands muft be ftriftly ap- 
propriated in a country, and the greater part cultivated, before 
any can be cultivated well. Wliere land is of little value, it is 
cheaper and better to till it flightly than perfeAly or rather, 
perfe£fion, under fuch circumftances, conflfls in idlenefs and 
neglect. The great impediment to be removed from the frefli 
land which the Africans mean to cultivate, are thofe trolible- 
fome weeds called trees ; which are firft cut down, and then, 
with the grafsj fet fire to at a particular feafon of the year. 
This operation is performed when the Pleiades, the only liars 
they obferve, are in a certain pofltion with refpe£l to the fet- 
ting fun. At that feafon, the fires are feen rolling in every di- 
redlion over the parched and inflammable herbage; and the 
blazing provinces are difeerned at an immenfe difiance in the 
night by Ihips approaching the coaft. At this period of Arfon, 
it is not fafe to travel without a tindcr-box ; for, if a traveller 
is furprifdl by the purfuit of the flame, his only fafety confills 
in propagating the fame evil before, by which he is menaced be- 
hind ; and, in trudging on amid the fiery hyphen, multiplying 
deftru£lion in order to avoid it. The Foolahs, who feem to have 
IMle tile greateft advances in agriculture, are, however, ftill 
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ignorant of the ufe of the plough^ though Dr Winterbottoxn is 
quite perfuaded they might eafily be \aught to ufe cattle for that 
purpofe* 

* There came, ’ fays the Doi'tor, * during my refidence at the co- 
lony, a chief, of considerable importance, from the river Gambia, at- 
tracted by curiofity, and a defire of information. The man, whofe ap- 
pearance inllantly announced a mind of no common caft, was fo much 
ftriick w ith what he faw there, that, before he went away, he engaged 
in his fervice two of the moll ingenious mechanics in the colony, one of 
whom, a carpenter, among other tilings, was to make a plough, and 
the other was to teach his people the art of training oxen for the 
draught, and fixing them to the yoke. For a further account of ibU 
perfon^ fee the Report of the DireSors of the Sierra Leone Company^ 
London^ *795*’ 

It is curious to remark, that where any inflance of civilization 
and refinement is difeovered in the manners of a barbarous peo« 
pie, it exifls in a much higher degree than the fame virtue in 
nations generally refined. There are many fingle points of bar- 
barous courtefy much more rigidly adhered to than the rules of 
European politenefs would require. We have often remarked 
this in the voyages of Captain Cooke, among the iflands of the 
Indian Archipelago ; and there is a very remarkable inflance of 
it among the natives of tins coafl. The houfes (fays Dr Win- 
terbottom) have feldom any other opening than the door, of 
which there are ufually two oppofite to each other. Thcfe ferve 
the purpofe of keeping up a current of air ; they alfo admit the 
light i and atlbrd an exit to the fmoke of the fire, which is made 
in the middle of the floor. The entrance of a houfe is feldom 
clofed by any thing but a mat, which is occafionally let down^ 
and is a fufficient barrier againfl all intruders. The moil inti- 
mate friend will not prefume to lift the mat and enter, unlefs 
his falutation is returned. Nay, when the door is thus (lightly 
clofed, a woman, by pronouncing the word Mooradee^ (I am 
bufy), can prevent her hufband from entering, even though he 
is allured fhe is entertaining her gallant. His only remedy is to 
wait for their coming out. 

The explanation of thefe infulated pieces of fuperlative re- 
finement among favages, frequently is, that they are not mere 
ceremonies, but religious observances ; for the faith of barba- 
rous people commonly regulates all the frivolous minutise of life, 
as well as its important duties; indeed, generally confiders the firfl: 
as of greater confequeiice than the lafl. And it rnuft be a ge- 
neral fa£l, at all times, that grofs ignorance more tenacioufly 
adheres to a cuflom once adopted, becaufe it refpefls^ that 
cullom as an ultimate rufe, and does not difeern cafesiiDf ex- 
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Q^ption by appealing to any higher rule upon which the firft is 
founded* 

The Africans arc very litigious; and difplay^ in their law-fuits 
or palavers, a mod forenfic exuberance of images, and loqua- 
city of fpeech. Their criminal caufes are frequently terminated 
by felling one of the parties into ilavery ; and the Chridians are 
always ready to purchafe either the plaintiff or defendant, or 
both ; together with all the witnefles, and any other human 
creature who is of a dufky colour, and worlhips the great idol 
Boo-Boo-Boo, with eleven heads. 

No great divifion of labour can of courfe be expecEted in fuch 
a ftate of fociety. Every man is a city in himfelf, and is his own- 
tailor, hairdrefler, fhocmakcr, and every thing elfe. Among.thc 
Foolahs, however, fome progrefs has been made in the divifion 
of employments. The tanner and the blackfiirith are didincEt 
trades ; and the ingenuity which they evince in overcoming ob- 
ftacles, by means fo inadequate to thofe which Europeans pof- 
fefs, may convince us what a ftock of good qualities human na- 
ture has in (lore for cafes of emergency. They put to Tea ca- 
noes of ten tons burthen, hollowed from a Tingle tree ; and al- 
fdiough they arc ignorant of the ufc of the porter’s wheel, make 
earthen pots fit for every domeftic ufc. Dr Winterbottom thinks 
they may have learnt their pottery from Europeans ; but if this 
is true, it is rather (ingular they Mxre not inllrucled by the fame 
jnafters in the ufe of the potter’s moft convenient and moil pro- 
inincnt inftrument. The common drefs of the men confifts in 
a fliirt, trowfers, woollen cap or hat, w^hich they buy of Euro- 
peans. Thofe who can afford it, are fond of decorating them- 
felves in all the fccond-hand fplcndour they can purchafe at the 
£ime market; and Monmouth- Street embarks its decayed finery 
for the coaft of Africa, where Soofoo rakes and loungers are joy- 
fully veiled in the habiliments of their Bond-Street predeceffors. 
The drefs of the Pagan African is never thought complete, un- 
lefs a variety of gree-grees, or amulets, be fuperadded ; thefe 
are to guard againft every poffible accident ; but, as Dr Winter- 
bottom obferves, are fuch very cumberfome protedors, that in all 
veal (fangers they are commonly thrown away. The Mahome- 
dan religion is inimical to dancing, finging, and all the lighter 
fpecies ch amufement. Riding on horfeback is the onlv exercife 
of thoi^ Africans who have adopted this dull faith. Sedentary 
amufements, fuch as reading and writing, which flatter the li- 
ferary pride with which they are puffed up, are moft congenial 
to their habits. The collation of manuferipts, which they per- 
fff/an iaduftiy and accuracy, takes up much of their time. 
/Sf-The Pagan African, on the contrary, is commonly a meiry, 

dancing 
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dancing animal, given to every fpecies of antic and api(h amufe-' 
ment ; and as he is unacquainted with the future and promifed 
delights of the Arabian propliet, he enjoys the bad mufic, and 
imperfe£l beauty of this world, with a molt eager and undif- 
turbed relHh. 

There is fomething fo natural, and fo clofely derived from 
human governments, in the notion of the immediate interfer- 
ence of Providence, that mankind are only weaned from it by 
centuries of contradi<^tton and difeuilion In all cafes, where 
crime is alleged, the accufed is obliged to prove his innocence, 
by fubmitting to an ordeal. If he is burnt by red-hot iron, or 
fcalded by boiling oil, he is immediately hurried to the gallows, 
with a zeal proportioned to the force and perfpicuity of the evi- 
dence. In the neiglibourhood of Sierra Leone, a curious fpecies 
of pharmaceutical tyranny is rtforted to for the purpofe of or- 
deal. The bark of a particular tree, of purgative and emetic 
qualities, is infufed into a large quantity of water, of which the 
prifoncr is to drink about fix calibalhes quite full. If this ju- 
dicial and inquifitive drink take a fuperior direiEfion, and return 
by the :\p< rture through which it is admitted, all is well ; but if 
the lealf honourable and elegant of itJ> powers predominate over 
the other, and it evince a difpofition to defeend, all opportunity of 
changing its line of egrefsis prevented, by the immediate elevation 
of the accufed perfoii to the gibbet. ' 

The dcfire of pem trating into futurity, and the belief that 
fomc perfons arc capable of doing it, is as difficult to eradicate 
from the human mind, as is the belief in an immcdinttr Provi- 
dence ; and confequeiitly, the Africans not only have tlieir or- 
deal, but their conjurers and magicians, who arc appealed to in 
all the diificulties and uncertainties of life, and who always, of 
cdurfc, preferve their authority, though they arc perpetually fliow- 
ing, by the clcarelt evidence of facts, upon what fort of foun- 
dation it reds. But the mod fiiigular circumdance in the hidory 
of barbarians, is, that tendency to form interior focieties, com- 
prehending a vad number of members, and rivalling the govern- 
ment in their influence upon public opinion. Such is the Areoy 
Society at Otaheite, and fuch the Society of the Puna in Africa. 
Every perfon, on entering into this Society, lays a fide his former 
name, and takes a new one. They have a fuperior, whofe com- 
mands are received with the molt profound veneration. When 
the Puna comes into a town, which is always at night, it is ac- 
companied with the mod horrid fereams, bowlings, and every 
kind of awful noife. The inhabitants who are not members, 
are obliged to fccure themfelves within doors. Should^ny one 
|bie difeovered without, or peeping to fee what was going for- 
wards. 
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yards, he would infallibly be put to death. Mere feclufion of 
females is not confidered by the Society as a fufficient guarantee 
againft their curiofity; but all the time the Purra remains in 
town, the women are obliged to clap their hands, to (hew they 
are not attempting any private indulgence of ejpionage. Like thw 
Secret Tribunal which formerly exiiled in Germany, it puniihes 
the guilty and difobedient, in fo fecret a manner, that the per- 
petrators are never known, and, from the dn^ad of the Tribunal, 
not often inquired for. — The natives about Sierra Leone fpeak of 
the Purra men with horror, and hrmly believe that they have all 
(tri£^ and incedant intercourfe with the devil. 

This account of Africa is terminated by a (ingle chapter on 
Sierra Leone ; a fubje£t on which we cannot help regretting that 
Dr Winterbottom has not been a little more difFufe : It would 
derive a peculiar intereil from the prefent (late of St Domingo, 
as the perils with which Weft India property is now threatened, 
muft naturally augment curiofity refpefling the po(fibility of a 
pacific change of diat fyftem; and we (hould have read w'ith 
pleafure and inftru£lion, the obfervations of fo intelligent and 
entertaining a writer as Dr Winterbottom, who is extenfively ac- 
quainted with the fubjects on w'hich he writes, and has a talent 
of felecting important matter, and adorning it. Dr Winterbot- 
tom fays he has been in Africa fume years, and we do not doubt 
the fau ; he might, however, have written this book without 
giving himfelf that trouble ^ and the only ditFcrcncc between him 
and a mere compiler is, th^t he faiidions his quotations by au- 
thority, and embelli(hes them by his ingenuity. The medical 
volume we have not yet feen, but this firft volume may be fafely 
purchafed. 


? 


Art. X. Tbe Second Part of the Hijlory of the Anglo- Saxont from the 
Death of Egbert to the Norman Conquejl. In Two Volumes. By 
Sh. Turner, F. A. S. Cadell & Davies. 


M r Gibbon has juftiy obferved, that the Anglo-Saxon period 
of the £ngli(h niftory * is familiar to the moll illiterate, and 
obfeure to the moft learned reader. * Gildas, whom the hiftorian 
of the Roman Empire ftyles, with ambiguous compliment, * the 
Briti(h Jglcmiah,' is fp plcafed to find, or fo determined to invent, 
topics for declamatory lamentation or praife, that it is difficult to 
diftingui(h the bafis of truth from the fantaftic fuperftrudure of 
exaggeration and falfehood with which he has overloaded it. We 
efeMt, at this diftance of time, decide what parts of the hiftory 
lljPNenmus were written by himfelf, and what were added or 
1 altered 
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Altered by his friend Samueli and it is of little confeqiience datt 
Vre Ihould ; for there feems to be nothing to be divided betweevr 
theniy but an abundance &f the mod contemptible and abfurd 
fables. The Saxon Chronicle prefents merely a muder-roll of 
namesy and a chronological table of events. The venerable Bede 
has indulged his fondnefS) or exercifed his talent for miraculout 
tales fo freely and frequently, that his learning and judgmrat^ 
which were certainly great, have feldom room mr any beneficial 
difplay. Thefe are the principal authors who have be^n conlull- 
ed by the Ei^lifh hiftorians. ^Ihe induftry and patience of re- 
fearch neceilary to colle£l a few imperfed and thm!y-fcattere& 
notices ; the condant watchfulnefs and difcrtmination requilite to 
guard againft falfehood and to dete£t it ; and the confufion and 
perplexity aridug from accounts frequently varying, and fome- 
times contradiftory, have tempted many to prefer the guidance 
of fancy to that of fober invedtgation, and to indulge in conjec- 
ture, where they ought to have comnaented upon evidence. 

The events of that period of the hidory of the Saxons which 
preceded their invafion of England, form no dired and neceflarjr 
part of our national tranfa<^ions : they have, accordingly, beea 
cither entirely overlooked, or very impcrfcftly treated, by our molt 
accurate and faidudriotis writers. Every thing, however, which, 
relates to thofe tribes, from whom we derive our * name, our 
laws, and perhaps our origin,^ mud be the objc£l of laudable 
curiofity. This curiofity, the fird part of Mr Turner's hidory is 
intended, and, in a condderable degree, calculated, to gratify. In 
it he has brought forward all the information which multifarious 
reading could fupply, refpediing the origin, the fijd fettlemeiits, 
and the continental tranfafrions of our Saxon ancedors. The 
hidory of the Britons during the sera immediately preceding the 
Saxon invafion, is alfo related with I'ulEdent fulnefs and accu- 
racy. In order to exhibit a more clear and intereding view of 
his fubje£l, Mr Turner has occafionally introduced a Iketch o 
the contemporary hidory of Europe particularly of thofe powers 
which, by their hodility or alliance, influenced the affairs of Eng- 
land. In the preface to the fird volume, we are informed, that- 
after having brought down the Anglo-Saxon hidory to the Nor- 
man Conqued, ‘ it is die intention of the author to review theit 
laws, manners, government, literature, and religion. ' 

As the. fird volume of Mr Turner’s hidory is not now imme- 
diately under review, we diall notice merely a few of the mod 
important points, in which we think he has been negligent, mis- 
taken, or credulous. He has certainly diflipated his diligence 
and learning very unprofitably in endeavouring to trace the firft 
notice of the Saxons^ and to afcertaui the etymology of thevt 

napw. 
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name. Thefe points are of (o little real importance, and more- 
over, lye fo far ieyond the reach of probaW conjefturc, that 
no perfon, poffefled of a judgement fuperior to his love .of the 
parade of learning, would have fufFcred them to occupy fo many 
pages of his work. When our author coincides with Mr Gib- 
bon, in preferring the decifive and more probable account of 
Nennius, refpcciing the caufe of the Saxon invafion, we know 
not whether to applaud liis Judgement, or to fufpeft his partia- 
lity. His admiration of Gibbon is fo manifeil, habitual, and con- 
ftantly a6^ive, that we have more than once found him the echo 
of his fentiments, and the tranferiber of his words. Mr Turner 
does not ftop to inquire, whether three chiules could poiTibly 
contain a tbuufand men, the fm illeft number crowded into them 
by liiftorians : * to us, it appears incredible. The keel and lower 
works alone of thefe long veflels were of timber : the fides and 
upperworks were of wicker covered with hides. It is cindent 
that fliips formed of thefe materials could have been neither very 
large, nor capable of enduring the {trefs of any great burthen. 
The vaft number of thefe vclTcls, which often formed one fleet, 
alfo renders it probable that they could accommodate but few : 
w'e arc informed by Mallet, that fleets of three hundred fail were 
not uncommon ; and that Harold Blaatand King of Denmark, 
and Count Hacon, commanded a fleet of feven hundred. Even 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the (hips of the Norwegian 
Princes were capablr of holding only a hundred or a hundred 
and twenty men, t Our author Hates from Nennius, that about 
453 ^ forty chiules, under 0 £la and Abifa, went 

to the north of the ifland. We admire- his penetration, in hav- 
ing difeovered this to be the meaning of the paflage of Nennius 
to which he refers, and ftill more his credulity, if he believed 
the Hatemcnt which he thought it contained. Mr Pinkerton has 
clearly (hewn it to be one of the unintelligible fables of Samuel 
or Nennius. J 

The chapters on the Welfh Bards and King Arthur are amuf- 
ing and ingenious*, but difeover a degree of credulity, carelefihefs, 
^ or partiality, that is not to be tolerated in an hiflorian who a- 
fpires to the confidence of his readers. We (hall not go out of 
our way to examine, circumftantially, die evidence for the ge- 

nuinenefs 


* CMk old writers are entirely filent about the number of men. Mal- 
let fays I coo ; Hume 1600 ; Rapin 3000 ; and Verftegan 9000. 

f See the authorities in Mallet, I. 258. It appears by an Icelandic 
,iaga, quoted by Mr Turner, II. 26, that the Norwegian (hips, in the 
^,|N‘ghth century, generally held 60 or 70 well-anned men. 

J Pinkerton’s Inquiry, II. 286—290. 
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nulnenefs of the poems attributed to the Welfli Bards, and the 
confequeut authenticity of the accounts which they contain of 
King Arthur. We fhall confine ourfelves to a few remarks fug- 
gefted by Mr 'furner’s own aflertions, in which it requires no 
great learning to difeover contradickions. 

Talit fl'en flouriflied about 560 A. D., and it appears, Mr Turner 
informs us, from one of his poems, that he was bard to the King 
of Lochiin or Scandinavia. We have three reafons for doubting 
the truth of this allegation. l. Scandinavia was not called Loch* 
lin till the ninth century. 2. There never was a King of Scan- 
dinavia : Norway, a very fmall part, was divided among at leaft 
twenty monurchs, till tlic ninth century. 3. 'rallcirin, a Celtic 
bard of W ales, cannot be conceived to have been in the fervicc 
of af Gothic King in Scandinavia, a country fo diftant, at that 
time unconnected, and probably unknown ! — Myrzin, another 
Celtic hard, was a Caledonian. — Aneurin informs us, that in the 
fccond battle at Cattereth (about 570 A. D.) Mynnyzwag of 
Edinburgh commanded the uiiited Britons. No other account 
mentions the cxifkence of Edinburgh till a century afterwards. 
Where the ground for fufpicion is fo advantageous and tenable, 
no hiflorian, who is anxious for his reputation, or attached to 
truth, Ihould admit fuch evidence, however ftrong a temptation 
.preconceived opinions, or the meagrenefs of authentic tefti- 
mnny, might prcfent. 

We ihall now proceed to that part of Mr Turner*5 hiftory, 
which is immediately under review. It may be proper to let 
him deferibe in his own words, his plan and arrangement. 

* On comparing the ditcuinents of the nations on the Baltic with 
our own, the author was llruck with the refuliing faCf, that the great 
Danifh invafion, by which Alfred and his brother were fo afflicted, 
was not a cafual depredation, but a deliberate attack to revenge the 
death of the celebrated Ragnar Lodbrog. This circnmftaiicc, which 
gave fyftem and meaning to what appeared before to be incoherent and 
unconnedked, occafioned further refearches : and it at lalk became ap* 
parent, that the inattention of our writers the northtrn documents, 
had filled their hilkories with obfeurity and millake *. The conncxloa 
between our hiilory, and that of the northern nations, was fo intimate 
and incefTaiit, that it appeared impoflible to ftiidy the Englifh annals, 
from Egbert to William the Conqueror, with any precifion or in- 
telligence, unlefd the northern literature was confuked and applied. * 
(Preface.) 

In the fccond volume, there are fome very curious and ihtcr- 

tlting 

* Verftegan, liowcver, had, long beiuie our author, iir.pertedkly 
difeovered the real caufe of this Daniih invafion. Refkit. Decayed In- 
tell. 173. 
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•fttiig chapters. We would particularly recommend thofe which 
defcribe the Sea-Knip, or Vikingr of the North ; the expedi- 
tions of Ragnar Lodbrog» and the public and private aftioris of 
Alfred, as exhibiting a wide range of refearch, and containing 
information that will be attra£live to all, and new to moft read- 
ers. Mr Turner, however, deferves fevere reprehenfion for the 
Titiated tafte, which has led him to conceal and disfigure the 
interefting fimplicity of AiTer’s narrative, with the cumbrous 
and tawdry decorations of his own ill-regulated fancy : in fome 
inftances, he has evidently difguired or overfhadowed the truth, 
becaufe it oppofed his predilection for romance and inflated dic- 
tion. As Mr Turner has thought proper to enter fo fully into 
the merits of Rudbeck’s fyftem, he ought to have made himfelf 
acquainted with a very learned and ingenious tra£t, publifh- 
cd by Rudbeck the fon. Atlantlca UlufratOf* Upfal 1733). 
The author, imagining that the hundred arguments advanced by 
his father, in fupport of thj identity of the Atlantis of Plato 
and Sweden, were defective either in number or power, has 
brought forward many others, of which we fhall notice one, as 
It fupplies a probable etymology of a word, which has exercifed 
the learning and fagacity of Hickes. Allodial is derived by 
Rudbeck from add^ mbilisf immunis ; and lod^ terra fruSlus, Af- 
ter having traced adel through almofl every known language, 
and found it in the ditxetf of Ariftotle, and in Attains, 

Atila, and Atlas i he concludes, * £x omnibus itaque vocabulis, 
jam allatis, pronum eft concludere noftratem Atlandiam feu At-> 
lanticamy per fyncopen ex Ateland vcl Adeland^ nomen cfTe forti- 
tam. ’ Mr Turner alks, does not the word Bergbuar (the name 
of one of the gigantic tribes of Torfscus), prefent us with the 
origin of pur bugbear? We think the etymology from the 
Welch bug^ fiar^ much more probable. 

The xra and the very exlftcnce of Odin, have been the fub- 
of debate and fcepticifm. Ihre informs us, that fome of 
the Swedifh hiftorians recoid three of that name. The firft, 
who is faid to have founded the Scandinavian kingdoms, called 
Odin the Old (Odin-hin-gamle). This he fuppofes to have 
been the true God, worihipped under that name. Odin the Se- 
cond is mentioned only by Saxo-Grammatlcus, who ftyles him 
Mithothys $ whence, and from the filence of all other Scandiiia- 
▼ian writers refpedling him, Ihre fufpedls that Saxo miftook the 
appellal^e of Odin the Old, Metod the creator, for the proper 
name of a different being. The Icelandic hiftorians fix the third 
Odin in the time of Fompey, from whofc arms, they fay, he 
iled itilo Germany and Sweden*. Rudbeck the fon entertains 
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an opinion, in which we believe he is (ingular, that Odin the 
Second condu£led the Fins and Laplander's, about the time of 
Salmanaflar (before Chrift 714 ), from Media and Petfia into 
Scandinavia f . Mallet fiippofes, that fome man of enterprifing 
};eniiis came from Scythia, and introduced the religion of the 
God Odin, and that the ignorance of fucceeding ages con* 
founded the deity with his pried p Mr Gibbon, in the lad vo- 
lume of his hidory, takes an opportunity of declaring, * that hO 
has forgotten, or renounced, the flight of Odin from Azoph to 
Sweden, which he never very ferioufly believed ||.* But it was 
rcfcrvcd for Mr Pinkerton to difcover the grand fecret, v^hich 
he reveals with his accudomed fupercilious dogmatifm, that 
Odin never exided §. There is every probability, which we carl 
cxpe£l in a fubjeft fo remote and obfcure, that the Scandinavi- 
ans originally came from that part of Afia, whdnce Odin is faid 
to have emigrated It is alfo extremely likely, that the leader 
of this emigration would be honoured as a god, and receive the 
name, as he had performed the actions of the God of War 
The opinion of Rudbcck, is not only fingular, but contradifled 
by many circumdances. There is no evidence that the Fins 
or Laplanders came from Ada \ the common opinion is more 
probable, that they w^ere the original inhabitants. Odin is not 
one of the gods of the Laplanders, who, from their remote and 
infulated fjtuation, have preferved their ancient religion almofi 
unmixed even with the fuperditions which half-converfed na- 
tions have framed out of Chridianity f. The emigration of 
Odin, mud have taken place at a period long anterior to the time 
VOL. 111. NO. 6. B b of 


f Atlant. lllult. 45. 

J Mallet, I. 68. 

II Gibbon, XIL 406. 

§ Pinkerton’s difTert. 181. * O crecas homlnum mentes! Oh peAora 
caeca I Here is the fecret : Odin never existed. The whole affair 
IS an allegory. ^ 

^ The fliglit of Odin is ftrenuoufly embraced by Warton, and ap- 
plied with confidtrable ingenuity, thoiijh with doubtful fuccefs, to 
account for the prevalence of romantic titlion in the ancient Scandina- 
vian nations. DiiiVit. 1 . prefixed to Hill, of Englifli Poetry. 

* Ihre fuppofes Odin, or Woden, to be derived from •oedan^ infanire 
Anglo- Sax. ; or the Gothic vodty lUmoniacus. Keyflcr informs us, 
that Odin was called IValfadcr^ the father of flaughter ; Waltodur^ the 
father of armf ; and Sigmundur^ ihe^iW of vidory. Keyfler, Antiquity 
Septen. 133. 

f Leevniiis dc Lappoti. chap. 19. 20. 21. 22. ; and Erich Joannes 
Jeflen de Finnoruni, Lapponumque Notwegicorum, rcligione pagana* 
(This Trad is appended to Leems}. 
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of Pompey. In his tinie» it would htvc been impofliUe for the 
moft warlike and powerful army to have pierced through the 
innumerable nations which lay between the Euaine and Scan- 
dinavia. The particular conje&ure that they fled from Pompey,.. 
is alfo highly improbable. . The |loman general pUTfued Mithri- 
flates tQ' Colchis» but advanced no farther; after continuinrg 
there a very (hort time, he marclied into Armenia. We cannot 
therefore fuppofe, that an army unfeen, and almoft unheard 
of, would have driven Odin and his followers fo far. from their 
native country, and into a climate (b unfuitable to their habits 
and feelings. 

Mr Turner is inclined to place Odin between 270 and aSo 
D. He founds this opinion on the genealogies in the Saxon. 
Chronicle ; where Cerdic, in 495 A. D., is remaned the ninth 
defeehdant fror| Odin ; Ida, in 547, the tenth ; and Ella, in 
560, the eleventh. From the neat coincidenee in date of this 
ibppofed exigence of Odin and the expedition of the Francs- 
from the Euxine Sea, 277 A. D., he thinks it not improbable 
that Odin was the leader of the Francs in that great expedi- 
tion. But there are (Irong obje<ftlons to this mode of fixing the 
xra of Odin. The genealogies in the Saxon Chronicle ought 
not to be trufted : the authors of it make a point of tracing all 
dieir diflinguifhed perfonages to Odin : it is the refuge of igno- 
rance, the flftion of pride, or the policy of fuperflition and ty- 
ranny. Hengift and Horfa, according to them, were the fourth 
from Odin : if we reckon, with our author, twenty-five years' 
to a generation, there will be exa£bly a fpace of a hundred 
years between thefe Saxon chiefs and their great progenitor: 
they lived A. 0.^449; he, of courfe, 349, — feventy years at 
leaft before the xra which is indicated by the other genealogies. 
It is very improbable that the hiftory of one who had lived only 
a hundred years before, would have become fo obfeure and 
mixed with fables, or that he would have been worfhipped as 
their fupreme deity. We are as little difpofed to coincide with^ 
Mr Turner in the opinion that Odin was the leader of the' 
Francs ; the Scandinavian nations would not have claimed as 
their anceftor, or received into the number of their gods, the 
leader of a foreign band : the Francs, it may alfo be ohferved^ 
after having ravaged the coafts of Afia, Greece, and Africa,, 
binded on the Frifian or Batavian fhores, where it does not ap- 
pear Mat Odin was ever the objeA of veneration. Our author 
U miftaken in faying that Gregory of Tours, 573 A. D., is the 
oldeft writer extant who mentions the Danes (II. 54.) : they 
mt mentioned by Jomandes 530, and by Procopius 560. 
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The three laft chapters of the fecond Toiume are devoted t& 
the delineation of Alfred’s intelle£tual and moral charaAer, and 
to the examination of his public conduA. Thefe . chapters have 
rather difappointed us : inflead of condeniing the fcatte‘« d traits 
of our older hiftorians into a difl:in£i and charadleriftic portrait^ 
Mr Turner enters into a minute and tedious detail, which leaves 
no di(lin£t and individual impreflion on the mind. A determi- 
nation to enlarge his volume, or to difplay his learning, has led 
him not only to trapflate the voyages of Ohthere and Wulfftan^ 
but alfo to favour his readers with the original Anglo*Saxon« 
We {hall not difpute his ability to tranflate diredily from this 
language, efpecially as he informs us that he has collated the 
text of Mr Barrington’s edition with a manufeript, and that his 
tranflation differs in fome places from that gentleman’s ; but we 
may be allowed to fmile, when he attempt^ the conje£iural 
emendation of the Saxon text. The following paifage is cer- 
tainly obfeure and perplexing ; and we fl^all not attempt to ex- 
plain or corre£l it ; * Thara he fxde that he fyxa fum ofsloge 
fyxta on twam dagum. ’ Mr Turner fuppofes that Jyxa is an 
error in the MS., and fhould be /yxa, and tranflates it, * There 
he faid that, of fome fifh, he flew fixty in two days. ’ From this 
tranflation, it appears that he conflders as the genitive plu- 
ral : how, then, can /urn, which occurs only in the nominative 
Angular, agree with it ? If fum be the genuine reading, then 
fyxa muft be the nominative Angular ; in which ca/e, his tranf- 
lation is incorre£l, and his propofed reading contrary to fenfc 
and the rules of grammar. * 

In the .reign of Athelflan was fought the battle of Brunanburgh. 
It would be diflicult to name a battle, during tlie Saxon heptarchy, 
which tended fo much as this to raife the dignity and Arengthen 
the influence of the Englifli nation among the Continental powers. 
As its pofition is not afeertained by Mr Turner, or any other 

B b 2 writer, 

* The context alfo (hews, that Ohthere » fpcaking exclufively of 
whales. In his own country, he fays, they are taken eaflly, and in 
great numbers. As an initance, he adds the fentence which Mr Turner 
has attempted to corredl. In Buflaeus’s edition of Ohthere, (gublifhed 
along with Arius Frode, Havniae 1733), which, we believe, is the fame 
as Spelman’s, it is rendered, * Dixit fe fextum fuifle, qiii fexaginta bidui 
fpatio interfccerit. ' (11-) Adclung, in his Eflay on the EngJifh 

Language, tranflates it, * Er vcrficlicrte, dafs cr fclb fechfte (d. u mit 
noch fuinfen) ihrer in zwey Tagen fcchzig crlcget habe. ’ < He laid 

that he was the (ixtli of thofe (/. e, along with five others) who flew 
Axty in two days. ’ But the Anglo-Saxon will not bear either of thefe 
tranflations, efpecially If fum^ which is entirely omitted by BuiTxus and 
Adelung, be a part of the genuine text* 
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writer^ ve may be allowed to indulge a little in anfiqiia^an 
eonjeAure, not with the expe£l:ation of fixing it exa£tlyi but 
only to fhew that the opinions w' ich have been hitherto ad-- 
Tanced -e all contradicted by undifputed and direCV evidence^ 
and to circumferibe the limits within which conjeCture muib 
Iiereafter ranges and inveftigation be dircClcd. Cambden thought 
it was Ford, near Bromeridge, in Northumberland. Gibfoa 
mentions, that in Chelhire there is a place c«l!cd Brunburgh* 
Mr Turner has found, in the Villare, Brunton in Northumber- 
land, which he fufpeets to have been the place. All thefe con-^ 
jeClures are founded on the ruppofition that the place fiill retains 
Ibme refemblance to its ancient name. Hencs, antiquarians 
have been led adray from the proper objecl of inquiry. None 
of thefc phees, however fimilar in name, can poflibly have been 
the fccne of aCtion. They are all at a confiderable didance from 
the fea; whereas, we arc told cxprcfsly by the Saxon Chronicle, 
and Florence of Worcefter, that the Northmen and Scots fled 
to their (hips. *■ In the Poly chron icon of Ralph of Higden, 
Anlaf and Conflantine are faid to have entered the Humber with 
a fi^eet ; f and Fordun informs us that they invaded the fouthern 
parts of the kingdom, and laid wafte all the country, till they 
reached the, place where Althelftan was encamped. J If we 
conne£l thefe accounts, we (hall be led to conclude that the 
battle was fought near the Humber, on the Lincolnfhire fidci 
Ingulph, indeed, exprefsly fays, that the place was to the north 
of the Humber, (in Northanhumbria §) ; but it is by no means 
probable that the invading armies, after having failed fo far 
fouth, would dired't tlieir march to the northern and lefs im-^ 
poTtant part of cite kingdom, or that Athelftan would be fo 
imprudent as to leave expofed the fouthern diflri£l, by colledling 
his force on the north fide of the river. 

The 3d and 4th chapters of the 2d volume, contain a furvey 
of thofe (lares on the Continent with which Athelftan was con- 
ne£led, — Bretagne, France, Germany, Norway, and Normandy^ 
Thefe chapters, particularly the firll, which treats of Armorica, 
the favourite abode, if not the birth*place of Romance, M'ill have 
the aCtra£lion of novelty to moft readers*; and even thofe who 
have pgrufed the feveral works from which the account is drawn, 

will 


* Gi(k>D*s Saxon Chroo. 113. Floren. Vignor. Chron. 348. 
f Polyefaron. Ranulph. Higden. 262. apud Gale, L 
^ Fordun, 672. apud Gale, I. 

f Ingulfi Hiftor. 37. apud Fell. I. In the Saga of Egfll Skalla^ 
battle is faid to have been fought at ViolieiM : apud Johnfton^ 
IUHt^lto-Scan. gy. 
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urill acknowledge that Mr Turner has given a connexion and 
completenefs^to his narrative, not eafily attainable where the 
.materials are fo fcanty, the. details To Inaccurate and incomplete, 
and the authorities, in general, fo indire£l and fufpicious. In 
one point, however, Mr Turner is certainly miftaken. He affirms, 
that the people of Vanhes in Bretagne conquered the Venetian 
territory; and he even fixes the date of the conquell A. U. C. 
164. We know of no authority for the date; and the truth 
of the event itfelf is very fufpicious. Polybius fays, that the 
Venetians differed from the other Cifalpine Gaulsdn their lan- 
guage, and conjeft ures that they came from Paphlagonia, where, 
according to Homer, there was a nation called Veneti. ♦ Strabo 
thinks chat the people of Vannes in Bretagne may have given 
name to the Venetian territory ; but, at the fame time, exprefsly 
days, that he is not confirmed in his opinion,; and mentions 
feverai other fuppofitions, all reding merely on a fimiiarity of 
name, f Cato aferibed a Trojan origin to the Venetians, f 
Caefar particularly notices the maritime pov/er of the people of 
Vannes; but he is entirely filent on this point. J Mr Turner, 
in making this unfounded affertion, appears to have traded 
implicitly to Lobincau ; but he ought to have been xoufed to 
fufpicion, and iivcited to inquiry, where national partiality, 
and cfpecially Celtic partiality, was concerned. It is not often, 
however, that Lobineau is midaken or partial in his Hijhire de 
liretagne : which Mr Turner has judicioufly chofen for his di- 
re£k and leading authority. There is in that work a more con-> 
ftant and clofe union of laborious refearch, luminous arrange- 
ment, and diferiminating knowledge, than the writings of anti- 
quarians generally exhibit. 

Mr Turner proves that tournaments were firft regulated, if 
not invented, by Henry the Fowler; and thus fixes their exid- 
cnce a century betore the date affigned them by Du Frcfne and 
Bl Palaye. II We know not whether our author be acquainted 

B b 3 with 

* Polybius, II. 48. — Homer's Iliad, B. 852. — Nepos Cornelius, 
•apud Piiiiii Nat. Hilt. VI. c. 2. — Livy, I. c. i. 

f Strabo, IV. .195. V. 212. — Euftathii Scholia !h Dionyf. Pericr. 
verf. 380. 

Cato, apnd Plin. IM. c. 19. This queftion is difeuffed with 
much learning, but evidently with much partiality, by Loreuso Pignoria, 
Le OriginI di Padova, cap* V. f. SO- 33 - 

§ Gxfar, Bell. Gall. 1 1 L 50. Edit. Plant. 

II Du Frefnc Gloff. Latin. IV. 398.— -St Palaye, 1 . 182.— Tour* 
Baments, however, appear to have been familiar in the Eaft, long before 
VHey were known in Europe. — Richardfon’s DifTert. on the Maaner% 
of the Eailcrn Nations, 198. 
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yrjth the authority on which Pinkerton traces them to the Moora» 
in the eighth century ; but if he be» we think him juftified in 
rejefting it* * The ‘ Hidoria Verdadera ^ is generally contidered 
by the learned in Spain neither to be ancient, nor to have been 
written originally in Arabic. There arc many internal marks that 
it is the comparatively modern produflion of a Spaniard, f 

Our author has difpelled the mift of fable which hung round 
the chara(^er of the famous Rollo, by confulting the fober and 
impartial narrative of Snorro ; but he might have rendered his 
information more authentic and complete, if he had perufed the 
diSL-rtation on Rollo in the 2d volume of Torfxus’s Hiftory of 
Norway. The life and cbara^lcr of Dundan, the tyrannical 
bigot of Edwin’s reign, are introduced by an account of the 
origin, progrefs, and inditutions of the Bencdicline order, into 
which he entered, and thus fandlified and adided the projefts of 
his ambition. Our author has derived confiderable information 
from a MS. life of this prelate, prefeivcd in the Cotton Library, 
written by one apparently his contemporary. In it is the fimple 
and natural truth of that circumdance, which has been conveiN 
ed, by pious fraud, or enthufiadic credulity, into a ridiculous 
miracle. (135.) The 13th Chapter contains a view of the lad 
dace of Northern piracy. In the ninth century, it was an 
cdablKhed emom in tlie North, that all the fons of kings, ex- 
cept the olded, flbould be furnidicd with (hips properly equipped, 
in order to carry on the dangerous, but not diOionourable profefr 
fion of piracy. 

* So reputable was the purfuit, that parents were even anxious to 
compel their children into the dangerous and malevolent occupation. 
By an extraordinary enthunafm for it, they would not fuffer their 
children to inherit the wealth which they had gained by it. It was 
their pia£ilce to command their gold, filver, and other property to be 
buried with them. Inherited property was defpifed ; that affluence 
only was elleemed, which danger had endeared. ’ (il. c. 1 1.} 

When commerce and agriculture became more followed and 
efteemed, the profeflion of piracy loft many of it$ followers, 
and fome of its honour j but the glory which cuilom had attached 
to it might ft ill have rendered them powerful, and fecured them 
from ilcllru^ion, if they had not neglected the diftnterefted 
maxima of their anceftors, and regarded their plunder rather as 
the obje£l: of avarice, than the proof of valour. % Mr Turner 
^ enters 


Scotifh Poems, 11. 439. Note. 

We perceive that Mr Turner, in his firft volume, refers to the 


BUtbi^ty of this fuppofititunis work of Abulcazim. 

1/ li lPl^racy feems to have been equally honourable, but not purfued with 
^^Pihthuiiafm . equally difinterefted by many of the ancient maritime 
, Jil^ons. Tiiucyd. 1 . § 5. and Hudfon in ioc» 
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«nter$ very fully into the rfifciiffion of a much difputcd point, 
“Whether Edward the Confeflor^ fent Harold to William of 
Normandy* in order to appoint him his heir, or wliethcr Hatold 
went on other bufinefs, and was himfclf the legal fucceflbr of 
Edward. Too much ftrefs is laid on rhe Tapcfti^ of Bayeux. 
It is certainly a valuable document for the hiftorlan, and we are 
furprifed that it (hould fo long have been regarded only as ah 
objedl of antiquarian curiotity. Its evidence, however, ought 
to be fufpe&ed of partiality. It may be ufed to illudrate, but It 
ought not to be allowed to fet afide, the telliinony of pOfitive ahd 
concurring documents. 

Every page of Mr Turner’s hiftory manifefts his extenGve 
refearch, and minute inveftigation. It would be difficult to poiilt 
out many authors that have treated exprefsly or incidentally on 
the fubje£i of his work, whom lie has not carefully confulted, 
and accurately quoted. But he has been more anxious that hie 
authorities fhould be numerous, than felefl. His ignorance or 
his vanity has led him to fwell his lift with names of doubtful 
reputation for learning and accuracy. There is very little dif- 
crimination difplayed. Authors are referred to for important 
fads, who, from the reccntnefs of the time in which they 
lived, ought to have been confulted folely for ^ir opinions^ 
not for their teftimony. An acquaintance witn the Gothic 
diale£Is, both ancient and modern, more extenlive, and lefs 
dependent on the Latin verfion, than what he feems to have 
poiTefled, would have correfled fome miftakes, fupplied iomb 
deficiencies, and procured for his hiftory more confidence and 
refpe£l. 

Bb 4 We 

* We fhall mention fome works whicli may be of ufc to Mr Tuiuerv 
in correcting miftakes, and fupplying deficiencies, if his hiftory Ihould 
-come to a fecond edition ; or which will enable him to illuftrate, io his 
concluding part, the laws, &c. of the Saxons. — H. Meibomii ad Saxonise 
inferioris inprimis hiftoriain introdu^io, Helmeft. 1687, 4to.— This was 
followed, in 1688, by Meibomii Rerum Germanicarum Scriptorcs, 3 vol. 
40!. ; the 3d vol. contains the Saxon annals of Witichind, and fome curi- 
ous information refpedting the early hiftory of the baxons.— Ritratti Hif- 
•torici, &c. dell Cafa fereniflima di Saffonia, di G. Leti, 410, i688. — 
Pauli Hachenbergl Germania Media, 1676, Heidcl, et Edit, zda, 1687, 
Amfteh This work contains twelve diilindt and elaborate diiTertations 
ion the government of the ancient Germans, the diftinftion of ranks, 
their laws, their mode of warfare, their marna^^cs, their literature, their 
language, their religion, their fiefs, their money, their drefj and cuftoms, 
and their funeral rites. — SprengePs Gcfchichte von Grofibrittanien. — 
Schlaetzer’s Allgemeioe nordifebe Gcfchichte.— Msefer's Ofnabrueckifche 
^Gclctucbte* 
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We cannot award Mr Turner any higher praife, than that 
which is due to diligent and^areful reiearch. His arrangement 
is not neat, methodical, or luminous. The narrative is often 
broken off where it is highly intereiling, in order to introduce 
what might have been^cithcr entirely omitted, or deferred without 
any detriment. Particular care, however, ought to have been taken 
in the arrangement of a hiftory, which embraces the tranfa£\ions 
of a nqmber of ftates, in order to preferve, at the fame time, 
the connexion of all, and the individuality of each. The work 
is loaded with reflexions, which the author no doubt confidered 
as original, appropriate, and profound : Mod readers, we imagine, 
will pronounce them trite and obvious, and be ftrongly reminded, 
by the awkward manner in which they are foided in, of what 
ufed to be the application of a fermon, in days of Icfs tade and 
more orthodoxy. One fpecimen ftiall fuffice. 

* For ftven ycars^ Athclilan, in a cooler moment^ mourned the death 
of Edwin, with a penitence which, from eartlily memory, could not 
obliterate the crime, much lefs atone Tor it. OF all human crimes, 
murder is the mod irreparable. The dead never leave their houfe of 
gloom. Confcioiifaefs once fled, revifits the mortal tenement no 
more. He, therefore, who is fent fuddenly to his account, with all 
his imperfedions on his head, receives an injury which man cannot 
compenfate. dBut this is a fubjed, around which every thing that is 
^awful and mydterious aflembles. Fancy mud not prefumc to obtrude ; 
hope only can be chartered to mufe upon it with humble afpiration. ’ 
(HI. 105.) . 

Such common-place fentiment, delivered in a dyle fo ludi- 
croully pompous and infl.ited, would have difgraced even a 
funeral oration. It is an unequivocal proof of a feeble mind, 
and a vitiated tade. 

Our author is very unfortunate in his attempts to delineate 
the charaXers of the Saxon kings. A combination of talents, 
indeed, that are but feldom to be found united, is requiCtc to 
enfure fuccefs in this mod delicate part of the hiftorian’s oflice. 
He only who is acquainted with the mod fecret and delicate 
fprings of human aXion, whofe acutenefs and compreheiiflon 
can deteX and combine thofe qualities which are peculiar and 
charaXeridic, can prefenc a drongly marked and highly finiihed 
iikenefs. Mr Turner’s attempts poflefs one recommendation: 
they will fuit equally well for many different perfonages ; they 
are.pottraits to be let. 

Mr T urner evidently intends that his dyle (hould refemble 
that of Gibbon. ‘ Verum faciiius Herculi clavum^ qunm Homewo 
verju^ furripere, ’ Not that we are very violently enamoured 
Gibbon : it is the dyle of a mind, more anxious 
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tu dazele than to enlighten ; which fubftitutes harfhnefs and in- 
verfion for energy periphraftic obfeurity, for varied elegafice ; 
and which thinks itfelf profound, when its meaning perplexes 
or efcapes the reader, from the imperfe£tion or ambiguity of 
the expreflion : But it is alfo the llyle of a mind habituated to 
refleftion 5 comprehenfivc, and often original in its views ; of 
an imagination luxuriant, not To much perhaps from nature, as 
from care and cultivation *, and it difeovers a command of that 
language, which is completely unmanaireable in the hands of one 
who has noi^becn fo richly gifted by nature, nor Co carefully ex- 
ereifed in ftudy. The defefts of Mr Gibbon’s ftyle are cafily co- 
pied, and the copy generally furpafles the original. Mr Turner 
has produced the mod highly finiihed caricature of this ftyle 
that we have ever feen ; and views, with fclf- complacency and 
admiration, what in others would provoke ridicule, or create dif- 
guft. Like Mr Gibbon, he ‘ flings half an image on the (train- 
ing eye. ’ He has fcarcely ftarted a metaphor, before he defert® 
it, and purfues another *, and thus, frequently, in one fentence^ 
that imperfection and confufion of imagery arc produced, which 
bewilder the underftadding, and offend the tafte. The moll pal- 
pable and peculiar faults in the ftyle of the hiftorian of the 
Roman Empire, are happily imitated in the flowing fen- 
tcnces. ^ y 

< The foldieis of Anlaf fled on every fule ; and the death of pur- 
fuit filled the plain wiili bodies.’ (III. 34.) * He was iwice a can* 

didate for that endearing felicity, whicli the connubial union never fails 
to reciprocate between amiable hearts and wcll-inflradfed minds.’ (ij.) 

* He died in 899 ; and his young Ton, Louis, difappeared from human 
greatnefs in 912. ’ (73-) 

Thcfe, however, arc trivial faults, compared with thofe 
which disfigure the greater part of the firft volume, and even 
many pafTages of the fecond and third. The well-known line 
of the poet prefents us with fo juft and ftriking a charadler of 
Mr Turner’s general ftyle, that, to fave ourfelves troublCi and 
not to affliiSf our readers with any longer fpecimens, we lhaU 
borrow it to exprefs our opinion, — 

< It is not poetry, but profe run mad. ’ 

Even in di£tlon, however, though there is much to blame, there 
is lomething to praife. In his defeription of battles, particular- 
ly of thofe at Brunanburgh (III. 30.), Scearftan (261.), and Af^ 
fandun (264 ), he difeovers more energy of thought, and a more 
fkilfal command of (imple bur expreilive language, than in any 
other parts of his work : he is particular, without being confuf- 

*, and minute, without being tedious : his ideas, on thefe oc- 
^afionsi appear to have been fo rapid and imprefllve^ that they 

co^^4 
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could not endure that deliberation, which has evidently renderw' 
cd bis language obfcure and inflated in the more elaborate parts 
of his work. 

The grand fource of Mr Turner’s imperfeftionsi Teems tb 
have been his conftant and laborious endeavours to imitate Gib- 
bon. He would have fucceed^d much better^ if he had con* 
tented himfelf with the humbler taflc of cohering and exhibit* 
ing, in a plain and unafFe^ed ftyle, the materials of his hiftory. 
His attempts to unite the accomplifhments of a fine writer, 
with the merits of an accurate compiler, were prefumptuous^ 
and have completely failed : they are charafiers, indeed, which 
we feldom find united, except in the dubious inftance of Gib* 
bon. It, perhaps, is no great difgrace to have failed, where To 
few have fucceeded $ but it certainly would have been more pru- 
dent and more honourable, not to have made the attempt. We 
would advife him not to renew it, where there is dill lefs 
probability of his fuccefs, in his promifed review of the learn* 
ingi laws, manners, government and religion of the Saxons. 


Art. XI. Memoirs of the Life and WrUinj^s of the Reverend Akxan^ 
der Geddes^rLL, D. By John Mafoo Good. London. Kearfiey. 
1803. 8vo, pp. 547. 

T he name of Dr Geddes is probably known to moil of our 
readers \ and to rhofe who are acquainted with the literary 
labours of this enterpriiing and induftrious fcholar, a biographi- 
cal (ketch mud be intcrefting : yet even his admirers will per- 
haps agree with us ip opinion, that the bulk of the prefent pub- 
lication appears to be difproportionate to the nccetiity, if 
not to the importance of the occafion. In this prepofiellion 
they cannot fail to be confirmed on a more careful exami- 
nation of the volume, which owes its exceflive bulk, not 
fo much to the prolixity or minutenefs of the narrative given 
by Mr Good, as to the intTodu£lion of long extra£ls and 
(inalyfes of the printed works of Dr Geddes. When the 
writings of an author have become extremely rare, or from 
their fugitive nature are likely to become fo, a biographical 
compiler may deferve the thanks of the curious, for this mode 
of tepfUlication ; and when thefe throw any dire^l or import- 
ant lights on the hiftory or charafler of the author, their 
occafipstiri introduflion into the narrative of his life becomes 
Ml^fToper, and may be highly interefUng. In the prefent in* 

ftance, 
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ftancci no fuch apology can be pleaded for the compilations of 
this biographer \ for, in general, fuch of the writings of Dr Ged^^ 
des as are worthy of prefervarion, mufl be eafily accelfible to 
thofe who are defirous of confuJting them ; and the partial ex- 
cerpts of Mr Good, can fcarcely be intereRing to any clafs of 
readers but fuch as would prefer their perufal in connexion with 
the original works from which they are torn. It is fair from our 
meaning to impute to Mr Good any mercenary deGgn of fwel- 
ling the volume by this eafy art of quotation \ but we appre*^ 
hend thatf niifled by veneration for his learned friend, he ha^ 
in this refpeA offended probably againfl his own better judge- * 
ment, and certainly againfl the rules of good tafle in biographi- 
cal writing. In tracing the courfe of thole purfuits which have 
occupied the life of a literary man, the biographer ought not to 
obtrude upon us a reperufal of his works. It is his province 
and his duty to give fuch a general review as may ferve mere- 
ly to mark the nature and limits of the plans that may have 
been adopted, and furnifli an adequate notion of the mode 
in which their execution has been accompliflied. If he be 
truly qualified for fuch a tafk, he ought to addrefs us in his 
own perfon ; and the unity of his compofition ought not to 
be broken by quotations, unlefs when they may happen to 
requifite for indicating fome delicate peculiarfty of man- 
ner, which it' might be dillicult to feize in a general deferip- 
tion. 

While we feel ourfelves ftrongly called upon to offer this ge- 
neral remark on the execution of the work before us, we arc 
at the fame time fully prepared to beftow upon it$ author, a 
very confidcrable flvare of praife. He was the intimate and con- 
fidential friend of Dr Geddes ; and though their acquaintance 
is dated to have commenced at a late period, it appears to have 
led to an ardent mutual attachment. Although he appears to 
have been prompted to the undertaking by a duteous regard to 
to the memory of his friend, and a pious and laudable zeal to 
refeue his name and chara£ter from the ilandcrous infults of bU 
gotry ^ yet it appears to us, that his ardour, while it has ferved, 
to dimulate his indullry, has not w^arped his judgement either 
of the man or the writer, and that it has emboldened him to dp 
ample judicc .to the virtues and talents of Dr Geddes, without 
betraying him into any timid and unmanly concealment of hi$ 
failings. It is by the folid qualities of its matter, that the work 
before us comes recommended : in the fecondary qualities of 
manner, there is little to entitle it to any didinguiflicd praife. 
■yiiic ftylc is not remarkably deficient in pcrfpicuity or vigour : 
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It i^ldom afpires to any of the higher gracea of compoGtionf 
when it does, the attempt h rarely fortunate. The * Life of 
Dr Geddes ’ will be perufed'by fcholars of the clafa to which 
he himfelf belonged $ but it is not one of tfaofe happier produc* 
tions» to which the mere force of writing will gi?e eftabliflied 
currency among general readers. 

The fame of Dr Geddes refts on his literary t^ents; and 
from his earlieft years he feems to hare been almoll exclufively 
devoted to literary purfuits : yet his hiftory is diverfified by a 
greater variety of changeful occurrences* than is ufually to be 
found in the life of a folitary ftudent. In its earlteil period it 
is interefting* chiefly from the humble and barren profpeda 
by which it was apparently circumfcribed. His parents were 
tenants of a fmall farm in the county of Banff in Scotland^ 
and were among thofe who ilill adhered to the ancient religion 
of the country. This attachment* however* was probably blend- 
ed with a larger lhare of mental freedom than was often to be 
found among their Roman-Catholic brethren of fimilar rank; and 
we may conceive that from them was tranfmitted to their fon, a 
portion of that ardent activity of mind* and that intrepidity of 
ititelleAual charader for which he was peculiarly diftinguiOied* 
and which gave a decided colouring to the complexion of hi^ 
fortunes. In the fcanty library of his native cottage* the mo(^ 
auraAive volume was an Engliih tranflation of the Bible ; and 
to this circumftance* his biographer is inclined to trace the origin 
of that decided predileAion for ^Biblical* ftudies which hedifeov- 
ered from the early period of childhood* when he imbibed the 
firft rudiments of learning under the tuition of a country fchool- 
miilrefs* 

From the care of this, village matron, he paflVd into that of 
a private tutor retained in the family of the gentleman on whoft 
eftate his father refided : and afterwards he was removed from 
home to Scalan, a free Roman-Catholic feminary eftablifhed in 
a remote and, valley of the Highlands of Scotland* and 
which was liA^ll to boys who had been deftined for the Church* 
and wbofe ftudies were to be completed in fome foreign univer- 
fity. Few of oui readers* we prefume* have ever heard of this 
humble cradle of the Sciences ; and it probably derives its ftrong- 
eft claim to fame* from having detained young Geddes till his 
twenty- firft year* when he was transferred to the Scotiih Col-* 
lege at Paris, j^f his biographer be corred: in fuppofing that the 
coutfe of clauical ftudy purfued at Scalan* did not extend be- 
yond the vulgar Latin verfion of the Scriptures, it may be re- 
AS ftriking indication of the native and irrepreflible 
^ * vi^opr; 
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tkoiir of lii$ own mind, that he (honld have emerged from 
ibia monkilh hovel with fo decided a bent towards the purfuit 
of libcrai knowledge as he now difeovered. In the moft ccle- 
bfated ichools of Faris^ a field was opened to him for the Ra- 
tification of hi| ruling propenfity •, of his opportunities of im- 
provement, he would appear to have fully availed himfelf; andt 
by his proficiency and (kill in the performance of his academical 
exercifes, he attrafied the applaufe and the friendfllip of bia 
mafters and literary fuperiors. 

Hitherto, however, his deftiny appeared to be limited to the 
humble ftation of a Roman-Catholic pried among his native 
mountains. Such was the profeOional objefl;, in purfuit of 
which he returned to Scotland ; and which, after feveral vicilli- 
ludes, was at length attained by his acceptance of the charge of 
a Catholic congregation in the county of Banff. In his own 
mind, Dr Geddes had long before projefled the arduous un- 
dertaking of a new tranflation of the Hebrew Scriptures from 
corre£bed texts of the originals, and had been indudrioufly train- 
ing himfelf for its accompl^fhmeot ; but, in the feclufion of- 
his prefent fituation, and amidd the various duties which he 
was called upon to difeharge, it appears to have been fufpended 
|Wr abandoned. But even here, the natural a£livity and genuine 
Dcnevolcnce of his mind were not to be reprefled ; and while 
by his virtues he conciliated the love, and commanded the vene- 
ration of his flock, he attradled the notice equally of the learn- 
ed and of the gay, by the extent of his learning and the pleafing 
vivacity of his manners* 

Here, however, he might have long remained, but for mis- 
fortunes, which he may be faid to have brought upon himfelf by 
an imprudent indulgence in the exercife of thofe virtues which ele- 
vated his charadier above the level of thofe around him, and gave 
him the moft honourable claim to their fupport ; but which, in the 
end, were fo far fortunate in their operation, by compelling him 
to quit his retirement, and to return once more lig|Mhat literary 
career for which he was naturally deftined. WiHSiit repeating 
the particulars given by his biographer, it may be enough here 
to ftate',. that having injured his private fortune by a<^8 of dif- 
interefted beneficence, and having in vain attempted to retrieve 
the injury by the labours of agriculture, he felt himfelf ftrongly 
impelled, by the prefiure of pecuniary difficulties, to avail him- 
felf of the literary talents which he muft have been confeious of 
polTelfing. 

Another caufe, ftill more irrefiftible, operated likewife in the 
fame dirediion. Dr Geddes was endowed by nature with a 

mind 



tttndi of attcommon ardour and uSirity } and Infrini' early o6nw 
inil^ himfelf to the free and undaunted exercife of hn owit 
tmderftanding, he had emancipated himfelf from 'the iHiheral 
pr^odiees of theological bigotry, and, by the Tigocir of his cort- 
nitution, had repelled the infe£lion of thofe rices which hire 
been thought too apt to taint the prieftly chara£ier. Inftead 
of flattering and cherifhing the baneful animolities which 
had long fet his brethten at variance with thofe who had re- 
volted from the Romifh Church, he laboured with unwearied 
afltduity, and with the moft pleaflng fuccefs, in foftening their 
.reciprocal afperities, and in training them to habits of mutual 
charity and forbearance. In his own condud, he gave an un- 
limited range to this liberal and comprehenfive benevolence. 
He lived in uniliffuifed interconrfe and friendfiiip with the 
Froteftant clergymen in his neighbourhood; and he had even 
the hardinefs to think, that, without being polluted, he might 
Hften to the inftruclions delivered from a Proteftant pulpit. 
This unprecedented difregard of the maxims of that malignant 
and dubious policy, by which the brethren of his order had 
hitherto been guided, appears to have given alarm and mortal 
offence to his ecclcfiaftical fuperiors; and, finding that he was 
not of a charafter to be intimidated by threats from obeying th# 
diftates of his own mind, it was, in their wifdom, judged ex- 
pedient, by a formal fentence, to feparate him for ever from a 
fleck in whom his virtues had created a dangerous and feducing 
attachment. 

This event might be confidercd as fortunate for his fame, if 
not for his private happinefs, by fixing, or at leaft accelerating, 
bis refolution of quitting his retirement for a fituation better 
fuited to the prohxutton of thofe literary fehemes which^ad 
awakened his early ambition. His tranflation of Selefi l^tires 
of Horace, though more remarkable for fpirit than elegance, 
bad sdteady obtained a reception from the public which tended 
to infpire higMith greater confidence in his own powers'; and 
even the v^ moderate profits of the publication, under the 
pfleffure of pecuniary difficulties, opmted as an additional in- 
-centive to the execution of more arduous undertakings, now 
fixed his ordinary relidence in London ; was inyited to ofliciate 
;i8 prieft in the chapel of the Imperial Ambaffador ; and refumed 
.his ifncusilP projea of a new tranflation of the Bible. This, 
bowever,' was a woA of peiilous adventure and doubtful iffbe, 
'ipod would have been probably abandoned for eafier and snore 
mof^able laboors, bad' not the utmoft exertions of its anthor 
ptjkfl called fotib ^ the aniinatii^ ud fteady patronage of the 
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ifCrd Pctre. It was to th6 ^ priocdy munificence ’ 

nobteman that Dr Geddes became indebted for the ieifure 
which was to enable him to profecute bi^ plan ; and it may be 
regarded as honourable alike to both, that fuch weighty obliga- 
tions could be borne without galling a mind, jealous of its owit 
independence! and without di(tur1>ing the courfe of an equal and 
ardent frkndfliip» 

For fevcral fuccceding years, Dr Geddes fecms to have devoted 
nearly the whole of his attention to the different critical laboura 
preparatory to his great work; and in perufing the minute 
narrative of Mr Good, it is impoiUble not to regret^ that the 
verfatillty of his genius,, or the ardour of his difpofition, fhould 
have ever diverted him from the exclufive profecutton of a plaU), 
u^hich it would have demanded the undivided exertions of aloi^ 
life to bring to a fuccefsful completion. His capacity of intenie 
application to literary labour feemed, on the one band, to promife 
the moft profperous ifliie to the undertaking to which he had 
thus deflined hlmfelf j but in this undertaking he was never fo 
completely abforbed, as to become a carelefs fpe£iator of what 
was palling around him in the world \ and a natural vehemence 
of temper, which feems, by indulgence, as much as from the 
Ipnfluence of external circumilances, to have grown into a habit 
of violent irritability, was too often prompting him to take a 
fhare in difeuffrons of merely temporary intereft. As a polemical 
writer, particularly on tbofe queftions which related to the politi- 
cal privileges or ecclefiallical jurifdiflion of the Englifh Catholics^ 
he was unable to refrain from nungling in the din and danger of 
the conteft. As the champion of his party^ he diftinguifted 
himfelf equally by his acutenefs and intrepidity ; and had the 
honour of being marked out as the objefl of peculiar terror and 
averfion to thofc of his own pcrfuafion wnofe prejudices or 
whofe pride were offended by the boldnefs of his fpeculations» 
or the firm independence or his condufl. In this part of 
his narrative, the details given, by Mr Good are ample to 
excefs yet they are not altogether incurious,, as exhibiting the 
feeble, expiring convulfions of that gigantk hierarchy, which 
once exercifed an uncontrouled domination over all Chriftendom^ 
and which three centuries of rapid decline have not yet brought 
to a final termination. * 

Befides thefe more ferrous deviations from the courfe of his 
fevourite purfuit. Dr Geddes feems to have been incapable of 
teffaining from lighter excurfions into the fields of fancy and 
of wit : and from time to time be attra&ed a (bare of public 
IQtice gs a writer of humorous and macaronic vtrles. Thefe 




mtA be regatded merely as the relaxations of an ^ aft ire mind s 
but they do not appear to us to be of that happy fort which can 
forvive the fleeting intcreft of the topics to which they relate. 
Some of the bcft of h^ Latin vcrfes are thofe which celebrate 
the French Revolution^ It was fcaicely pofliblc that a mind, 
formed like that of Dr Geddes, (hould not have been feduced 
into admiration of an event which, at Jeaft when beheld at a dif- 
tance, appeared to ojien with the moft fplendid profpefts of na- 
tional felicity ; and while it yet remained poffible to miftakc the 
evils which it engendered, for inconveniences of only fccondary 
importance, it is not much to be wondered at that he (hould 
have clung with fondnefs to his firft vifionary prepoffeffions. It 
is more to be regretted that his native benevolence does not 
feem to have compicfcly protefted him from a flight taint of 
that ferocity of temper which is but too apt to take polTeiTion 
9f thpfe whofe minds are agitated by events which involve fo 
deeply the future fortunes of mankind. 

Although the details given by Mr Good relative to the contro- 
TCrfial as well as poetical writings of Dr Geddes,‘ occupy a 
confiderable portion of this bulky volume, yet they are by no 
means the moft important dr interefting part of his literary life. 
Wc have already exprefled our regret that thefe inferior and# 
temporary purfuits (hould have diverted fo much of his attention 
from an objeft to which he ought to have been folely devoted. 
The evil, however, confifted not fo much in the mere wafte of 
time or of labour, as in the increafe of that dlftempered irrita- 
yiky of mind which his controverfial warfare produced, and 
w^ich not only tended un(it him for the calmer bufinefs of 
philology^ but imlireclly created additional obftacles to the 
fuccefs of an undertaking, in its own nature abundantly ^pe- 
rilous. 


To thofe who have remarked the progrefs of critical learning 
in modern Europe, it muft be obvious,, that in its application to 
thofe writings which are accounted facred, and which are ap- 
r^ed to as the ftandards of religious belief, its advances have 
been comparatively (low« At a period when the learning and io* 
||en,uity of fcholars were sealoufiy employed in the reftoratioii trf 
tbd profane writings of Greece and Rome, from that degraded 
ftate of corruption into which they had faficn in the dark agesj^ 
the divine feems to have afted on the fuppofirioii that 

the fSitr#i|rctiptures were, by a perpetual miracle, exempt 

P : eontiDgencies which naturally accompany the 

r^ions of the fame work ; nor did his veneration 
ever fuffer him to approach it, nnlefs, perhaps, when 
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fome ^udable oVjeft was to be gained fabftitutioii of ji 

more i^mmodious reading. It may be regarded as a difcoyer^ ^ 
of tt^nt date* and which has been occadoned by'the perverfe 
labouiy of modern collators, that the originals o]f the Jewilh smd 
Chrifttan Scriptures, are no longer to met, with in a ftate W 

^folute purity ; that^ in the llaple of ages, they havd fuSiaioed 
the fame injuries from the ignorance, inattention, or infidelity 
of tranfcribcTs, which it is tlie obje£I of profane criticjftn to w- 
drefs ; and that precifely the fatpe rules and methods of cOrr^** 
iion mud be applied to every written compolition in the lao*- 
guage of men, from whatever fource it may have been derive^^ 
Tet, while all this is now generally admitted in theory, k fecms 
ftill to be with trembling relu£l:ance that the greater number of 
Chrldians allow their Bibles to be fubje£l;ed to the tinkering oi* 
perations of collators and cmendatory critics ; and it may pr<^ 
bably be long before the labours of the Biblical philologid ate 
fufFered to proceed unimpeded by thofe peculiar and excranecut 
difficulties which the interefls and the paflions of men are fo 
apt to create in this department of literature. 

Although fevera! Englilh divines of great eminence had made 
partial inroads into this province, yet Dr Geddes was the firfi: 
who, tin appalled by the natural or adventitious difficulties of the 
tafk, conceived the defign of giving to' his countrymen a ver- 
lion of the Old smd New Tefiaments, in w^hich he fhould avail 
himfelf of all thofe additional lights which modern criticifiri 
had thrown on the date of the Hebrew and Greek origin* 
als. 

Tt was not till the year 1766, that Dr Geddes, at the age of 
fifty, had advanced to far in his arduous courfe of preparatory 
ftudy, as to come forward with a profpc£^us of his intendea 
work. This profpe^lus, which is itfclf a confiderable volume, 
ekbibited a very elaborate and learned account of the progrefs 
of Biblical philology, and a very formidable difplay of the de* 
feSts of his predeceflbrs, which it was his objeft to Tupply^ 
After giving an analyfis of this publication, for the minutenefii 
of which he offers tome apology, Mr Good obferves that its 
favourable reception, and the compliments paid him on a per- 
ufal of it by many fcholars of the firfb eminence and eruditiodp 
were regarded by the author as an omen of his future fuccejfk]^ 
and fmed to ftimulatc him, in a tenfold degree, to perfevey^ 
auce in his labours. Several other fmaller publications alfo pr^ 
the appearance of the principal work,^ in^ which Dr Ge^-* 
occafioA cither to (fate the difficulties in the execution 
of a vernacular verfioti which it was his aim to overcome^ pt 
III* JNO. 6. C c , to 
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tb faM (Hi dotibti and rirpi^I the hoftile at^airbt of it boft <M> 

At length, in the yeat he ^ve to the worid the fifft 
iroli^me of a new trar^tloi^ of * the hoolts accounted Sacred bp 
^ lews and Chri'fliansyothei'wlfe Called die Books of the Old and 
^ New Covenants, from correAed teats of the originals, with 
' various readings* explanatory notes, and critical remarks.^ Af* 
ter an interval of five years, he publifiied, in ijpjf a fecond vo- 
luble of the tranflation, and, in iSOb, there appeared a volume 
of Critical Remarks, correfponding to the firil or the tranflation. 
Had the hopes and defigns of this laborious fcholar been acconik- 
pltflied, the whole work would have been extended to, at leaft^ 
eight large volumes in quarto. But this happy termination of 
his labours, be was deflined never to reach } and he died on the 
ad of February iBo2> while his verfion of the Pfalms of David 
«was pafling through the prefs. 

1 In eftimating the merits of Dr Geddes as a tranflator and ern 
nc, we (hall not prefame to hazard ^ny opinion of our own» 
upon a fubjfd which neceflarily demands a profound acquaint- 
ance with thofe Audies tO whicn his Bfe was devoted. In fo far 
as a mere Englifh reader can pretend to jndge, we (hould have 
no hefitation in faying, rhat in the modermzed phrafeology of 
l!>r Geddes, the writings of Mofes lofe much of rhat venerable 
dignity and grace which they exhibit in the more antiquated 
|[arb of our efiabliOied tranflation ; and that, where the mean- 
ing of the origm^r had not been miftaken, we Chould infinitely 
bave preferred the idiomatical irregularities of WicUiiF and 
Tyndal, and King jame's’s tranfluors, to the fmartnefs and gram- 
matical mcthodilm of Dr Geddes, degraded as they certainly 
are in many intlinces by the oppofite vices of fcholaftic pedant- 
ry, and colloquial vulgrtrlfm.r 

In whatevei regards tht more fubftanttal qualities of the tpynrk^ 
|t feems impoffible to doubt rhat Dr Geddes is juftly entill^ to 
% large (hare of praife. On this head, Mr Good appears to 
fpeak with great liberality and candour.. After giving ample 
fpedmens of the tranflation, and queftiontng the critiaaJ opU 
ilions of his learned friend in vrarious inftancesy he oltferveir 
diat, 

« In hia tranfratioq, our author has uniformly tonfiotd ^ 

dutiea of a fakhlul interpreter. In a few doubtful pafiigea be per- 
haps haAloverflepped the modefly of his office : bur, in general, bjs dor- 
ftntona arc well fuppOrted by onginal argam^nt^. by cnlfidfma of prkdr 

■ ijMltatora, Or the comtOoa jopnfent oi approved readSliigiiU His 

Hue mod part plain aqd perfp^cuous, corivryinii the fenfe of oie 
nal in kl native fimpl ch} But I is language is ocesfiaaatty un- 
vqMw, and ftroogly partakes of tba akcmaiioai of his own phyfle^ 

contkttlioa> 
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tendered in the ihatAt «« ett M fid)^ 

4111^ and dttnnitcm t^prtHRaii^, or drafted «iii%iri 
ffittj»« It flt<mld aever l>e f<^gotte 8 » boirefti^ w' ^litde |« thie 
woA of 4 m indiVidiml luutflSfttd by fcUow-IabodldlNi^ iM ;-k 
tilths hts firil attempt. Had be lived to base tealubed hit.olKii WiftijRHf 
and to have reviftrd it by^a fceoad edition^ paWibed in tarat^ 
his Critical Remarks* there would have been Ihtk ixi^wia. 
the obfervationa which the cau& of troth hat thus, ca^pt^led.|!b^^ 
hazard. As it is* it ofers* fo &r as it proceeds* the mft iniettigiti^ 
verfion of the bered records in the Eng)i(h* or perhaps in' tatj^oo^, 
whatevtf t and there are few obfeure paHages in our eftablli&d tranibi 
iton which this verfion will not iilumidatc. 

* But though in his interpretation he faithfulljr reftri^ed bimfcif td 
the duties of a tranilator* in bis volume of Critical Remarks our aii« 
fhor conceived htmfelf at liberty to throw off every reftridtion whatever*, t 
and this part of his labours has* in conrequenoc* been open to inUch^ 
feverity of attack* and the fource of no fmall degree of mideiWed op^ 
probriotn. ’ p. jyS. 'jjp. „ 

Moft of oar readers ^babiy acijitainted with the gtnen^ 
nature and tendency of Ihnie ptculia^t opinions to which Mr 
Good here alhides. When we confide# the formidable obftaddt 
which naturally ptefented themfelvcs td the profperoiw ifluc of 
hU undertaking as a mere tranflaior of,'thc Sacred Writings, ati^ 
to furmounc which might have been rufficieiit triumph lor ah^ 
unaffiiled individual, it muft be matter of regtet that Or Geddcu 
ibould have embarraffed his own progrefs* and in a great mea^ld 
defeated his own laudable eiertions* by ruihing impetUoufiy 
thofe gcnetal controverfies which are beyond the province 
n^ere phffelhgift, and which regard not the fenfe, 
tli6rit|r divine otigioal of thefe ancient €om^fitioni»^;y|^ 
on thdfe mOtUentOus topics Or Geddes had formed very decided 
opimons^ derived from whaf he conceived to be a delibcra^ 

C^hfideration of contending arguments t and bft^ of 
too open and intrepid to difgulfe ot fupprelk 
i^liment6, even at the peril of martyrdom, he was proin^pj^ 
inwall evH boar far his own yepofe, to Hand forth as, the 
4ii«4onift of the fupernatttral miffion of the Jcwi(b liawg^m 
und of the divine inspiration of thofe books whkh have deitcends^ 

, ud ^s l# eotnpcffitions* On thefe fubJeAsy My Good has d^. 

own opfntons to he lu decided oppofitiOj^r uu thofe ;:0f 
t)!# at the fame time, with becoming regard ^ tiMk 

nifjfhmy of l^^acellen^ he fttmly npbeldi ms chief tA" 

# Idtenri^^ and repthr, whh honeft iOdifttaf km^ flio 
^hn wotdd refofe to Min tlio ftame of 
InM jpidhfty luidepfore thtii ohrif insMIify to 

h thsif dStfS ffo /#k' — 
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^ t|biof« kiitatin^ oontioirerficft am hbftllkiea wbkH 
tba laack emltlrteTred the vemaitimg daya» sih} pfoba^ljr ahriiiged^* 
llie life ol" thhi J>old af%d tiidclbtii^Me £mqkr^ It was l^n» the 
dlfVities ef hU owtt CWmth that fae c^efieticed the hardeft attdr 
ki|eft kitokrant treatm^ti aitd as he had originalTy takeil bis 
Routed with ahne^ Utiesempled hardihood' m a Chr^ian divine^ 
dseti his enemies mbit a^^t- that he continued to maintain it 
without fiinibhtngy and without fuffbrihg the flighteit’ encroach- 
ment on the dignity of an independent and upright mind. Im 
open add manly Warfare, the conteft wouW have ferired only to 
invigorate his fpirits and bis powers { but the iniidious arts, and 
iinderntining, perfecuting policy of cowardly and bigotted ad- 
verfaries^ were more than a temper of fo much natural irritabi- 
lity could long fufiain. Neither the unbending firmnefs of hts 
chara£ler, nor . the conlblations of tried frtendOiip, nor the re- 
kxattons of a mind playful and innocent to an uncommon dcr 
gree, couTd (ave his fpirits and his health from finking un- 
der his un-fintflied ta^. Even the grave fcarcely afforded him 
an. afylutn from the attacks of bis calumniators: the paltry 
hackneyed He of a * deathbed' recantathn^ JhdiouJly concealed^ *' was 
rm^pudently refoited to as .the laft effort of polemical cowardice ^ 
and our readers will perhaps fmtle to hear> that, as the laft ebul- 
lition of polemical rage, thc' ceremony of faying public mafs for 
the deceafed was promoted by an expreft interdiA of the vicar 
apoftoUc* 

Idr Good concludes his narrative with a general ftetch of thc' 
der of his deceafed friend. A part of it may be fub- 
if, as affording a fpccimen of thc execution' of the work, 
te its ; from which,, without further commentary, yte Qudl 
lesvb' lt to our readers to j,udge how far the general remaikf we. 
have already hazarded be well or ill founded. • . 

" < Sui^» as far as 1 have been able to coHe^ it, is the biff<f»lf bf ^he 
]a|e jShr CMdes ; a man of no common charafler, and whole eSem of 
dund, and activity of body, feeined' engaged in a perpetual ' conteft Ibr/ 
4k maftery. In his corporeal make be was ffender, and in the 
a^ formidable outlines of his countenance not higl^ prepoffisffing oh 
a fitfl interview: but never was tba-e k kce or a fonn "th|^tr|k whk^ 
the fimldevtbped itfdf more completely than throbi^ Ht owiiu 
ifeaturt, and indeed every Kmb, was in harmony with 
dud di^^ykd the reftleb and indefiuigabk operations of the ,uf 

4k MdSSxe^ A play of cbeerfiilBefs Wmed untfomly from h^ 

Vsnd hts atnnndcd eyes rather darted than looked benevaietioe. ; Tek ludi' 
^4ie irritability of bis nerves, that a^^ht d^ee of ew 

'^inidiii, and efpeclally when advanced by penkoa vdu^ 

^ . I did not warrant fneh oppolicion, put to m|^t Jb.a usosms^ thw 
Mmill of hi§ oodatwHdDce* a^ dmcrliilDela ^hd hminnilenGo 
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•ira^. «K^n{^. for exacerl^to^ aod •»<& 
im^lGe in bis c(mf^tutCoB« no toan 
'^d^Gble than himfelf^ AAd if iio.imn ever leA fucQcai^v 
no man ever tocik more'pains to obtain a 
&irly ftrfke the balatice« and we ihall find, fhnt, {t, f^ 

-conftrudiion of body had ita evily it alfb had its advanl^; atlov^^ 
'the very irritability of foul which occaiionally hurried 
•confeiity into a violence of controverfy ^not perfeftly cofi^&d^ with ^ 
poHihed manners of the day^ hufiricd him a thoufand tiOics aM 

with a thoufand times more rapidityy becaufe affifted inftead dT 
by his judgementy into adls of ktndoefs and benevolence. ' The nionil<m 
be beheld the poffibility of doing good by bis own exertions, Ae ,gop3 
was inftantly done, although ft were to a n^aif who,' perhaj^ haa 
cau&lefsly quarrdkd with him a tew hours before. It was not in hli 
nature to paufe, with our academic and cold-blooded philofophers of fkt 
prefent day, that he might firft weigh the precife demand if oiocat df 
pcdittcariuftice, and inquire into the advantage that would aocme t» 
bimfelfy'^or in what manner the world at /large ihight be benefited ei&er 
by a j^ood a^ion or a good mtampic: It was ftinmlos enough for him 
that dift refs cxifted, and that he knew it — ^and it afterwards dEForded'i^ 
fatts^Aion enough that he had removed or mitigated '‘it. 

* In intelledual talents he had few equals, and few^ who bad 
improved the pofTeffion of equal talenta tfi an equal liegree. To mi 
ardent thirft after knowledge, in all its muhitUdtoous ramifications, bp 
added an afioniihing facility in acquiiing and retaining it ; and fo exc^* 
five was his erudition, that it was difiicuh to fiart u ful^e^ into 
be could not enter, ond be beard with both attention and profit* 
theology was the prime objed of his purfuits, the darling fcicDpe^^cfNil 
heart, which he had iodefatigably ftudied from his infancy, and td #h^ 
every other acquifition was made to bend. From his vei^Ll^osi^e|iyi^ 
of the BIblef he might have been regarded ms a living 'ciilacordandei 
and this not with refpedt to any tndWidiial language alone, or the various 
and nval renderings of any Individual language, but a concordance th«t 
ihould coinprife.the bed exemplars of the moft celebrated tongues 
wUeb the Bible has ever been tranfiated. At an interpreter of it, 
was ftrlAly faithful and^boneft to the meaning, or what be apprehf^i 4 ^ 
to be tbe meaning, of his ortginal i and though, in his criti^ renWim 
upqn the. tex^, he aflowed bimfetf a latitude and a boldaefs wbt^b 
injured hts popularity, and drew down upon his bead « torrent of ahu%q 
appeOationa, how ieldom have we feen a man, fyfUmatically educated iq 
^fae charafterifticten^e. of any cftaWilhed comtuttnity whatfoeveiTt^ 
^eciaBy of the of Eoroe, who, when he baa once to ^ 

t^epj^ence, and has determined to (hake off his fetters, and ^ 
ftbihb Im biihfclf, has not fiown much further from the goal at which 
5x5^-554.' 

. ^ Tb ah uaiverfid knowlede of the Bible, DrGeddes added a ^eep 
^Wlfce acquaintance with the hiftory of his own Chur^i ; and^^ 
^^b&dhgghly was he vcrfed in Its annals, in its jurirprudence, in its p<^- 
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I hfve good ^ythority for allcrtjiig, ihnittvon At tlie VAtfCA9 
doubted Whe^^ do&foiobs themfelra could produce 

^ts feperior. 

' • His claflical attamments, if not of the fitft rate, were of a yerjr 
difiingiiiftied cHara£ler; and when, in hiaovm language, be' wrote with 
{^Inefd and clrcumfpcftlon, his didliont which was always perfpicuous;, 
waA peculiarly idegant and correft* His ftylc is nevertbelefs extremely 
yariaUe : he often compofed precipitat^y, and oecaiionally in a ftatc of 
hfoh mental irritation: and though there be a charader which ftill' 
pti^rcB to what he wrote, and fully decyphers the ^ writeri his compofi- 

J iona unifonnly partake of the predominant fenfation of the^ moment, 
n few Words, be waf a benevolent man, an accomplished fcholart ao 
^defotigable friend, and a fincere Chriftian, ^ 536, 537. 


^aiT- XU. De^ PUrres ttmhecs da CuU s« LUhohgU Atmjpherif^f 
' t^e, tfr. par Jo&ph Izarn, Profeffeur de Phyfique, Paris, 
Deb Lain, fils. An XL (t8o$-l pp* 427, Svo. 

work is a coikdion of all the fa£is and opinions which 
4 - have of late years been given to the world with refpe^ to 
fhc very fingular phenomenon mentioned in the title, M, Izarn’s 
fhare ot merit in the compilation is extremely fmaU, He has on-^ 
ly tranferibed the ftatcnients of others, upon the fubje£t» from 
fiteir own words, when they happened to write in French, and 
Fren^ tranflaiions, when the original was either EngUih 
or German, ^c has here and tliere added a few remarks^ of 
value Sr and has given, at the end, a theory of his own, de« 
with great prolixity, and ^guing affediation of accuracy, 
^ in itfclf by far the moil: lu^atisfa&ory of any that has been 
pfeied, to expfaiii the difficulties of the (jueftion. As thejabours 
of chemical inquirers have now greatly augmented the many 
wonders oT this and brought within the range of philo* 

fifj^ioU difeuffion, ideas whkh, a few years ago, were left to the 
CfCduious fancy of the vulgar, we ihall take the litoty of pre-- 
fontiiig to our readers a connefled view of the cvidcticc which 
Iws wen pt^red upon this .very fingular' branch of natural 
hblory, and a ftateiwent of the wmparatlvc dl^cultlei which 
ificuinlm the different theories founded upon that evidence* We 
wiAi to be understood as qfi^ririg this a |bf 

M* taaVA work ; becaufo we conceive, W^a 

Required olT him, than a inere ttanimipt of 
cmbln'idiefadlsof thecafe« ' 

• The hiftorks of all nations, in early tiiHCH aboup|£;?^|^/^^^ 

B accounts of natural i^omena. SHoW^s of of 

I bMtkAof armed men% the airt aumpb dl ^ 

^ 



fcr^ons uttoing articulate faunds, zte a few of the tides which, 
we meet wiA in the annals of ancient kome : / and the lively i- 
m^nation of Oriental countries has iniihitd^ vatjed ilfus cata^' 
lOj^ue of wonders. Of fuch incidents^ however^ k has fri^^tlentiv 
ly been found poffiUe to give fome explanation con£ftei|t whh 
the ordinary laws of nature, after the narratives have been frleed 
from the ii&ions with which fuperftition or defigri had at' firft 
mingled «them. But it is lingular with what unimnnity no- 
tion of {howers of ftones has prevailed in vadons ebuntti^i^. at 
aimpft every period of fociety; with liow few additions firom 
fancy the (lory has been propagated ; and how vain aU attem]^ 
have proved, to account, by natural caufes, for the phenomenon^ 
with whatever modifications it may be credited. Accordingly, phjU 
lofophers have rejefked the fadi, and either denied that ilbnes d^d 
fall, or affirmed, at leaft, that if they fell oh one part of the eait^ 
they were previouHy elevated from another. The vulgar Have as 
ftedfailly beHeved, that they came from beyond the planet on which 
we live ; and every day’s experience feems now to increafe the 
probability, that in this inftance, as in fome otliers, credulity has 
been more phjlofophical than fccpticifm. 

There are two methods of inquiring into the origin of thofc 
Jnfulated maifes wdiich are faid to have fallen in dHFerent parts of 
the earth. We may either colleft, as accurately as pofliWe, the 
external evidence, the teftimonies of thofe perfons in whofe ncigb^ 
bourhood the bodies are (ituated j or we may examine the nature 
of the fubftanccs therafclves, and compare them with the kinds 
of matter by which they are furrounded. The firft mode of ia- 
veftigation is evidently more liable to error, and lefs likly to pro- 
ceed upon full and fatisfaflo^ d^ta than the other* i^ut if both 
inquiries lead to conclufions (omewhat analogous *, if both the ih-^ 
duaions of fa£l prefent us with anomalous phenomena of neariy' 
the fame defeription, and equally irreducible to any of the cla^s 
into which all other fails have been arranged, we may reft alTui^ 
that a difeovery has been made — ^and the two metliods of den^- 
Aration wdl be reciprocally confirmed# ' 

I* The firft narrative wliich has been offered to the worlds under 
circumftanccs of tolerable accuracy, is that of jhc celebrated Gafleti* 
di. lie was himfelf the eye-witnefs of wliat he relates. "" On the 
uyth of November, in the year 1627,, the Iky being quite clear, he' 
faw z burnjmg ftoue fall on mount Vaifir, between the towi^ of 
Guillaumes and Perne in Provence. It appeared to be about 'i^r 
feet in diameter, was furroiinded by a luminous circle of 
Jihtea wiuboWf.and its t;ail was ^iccompamed with a nolfe like the 
discharge of carmon. But Guflcndi in^e^ed the fuppofed fallen 
hp foutid that it weighed 59 lib., wafijej* 
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of a dull metajlia colour, and of a fpedfic parity 
greater than that of comnion marble. Having only 
fmsYolitary indance to examine^ be cbncluded^ not unnaturally^ 
' that the mafs caine froin fome nelghbcmting mountain, which 
had been in a tranfient date of volcanic eruption. 

The celebrated done of Enfifheim is not proved Have faU 
len, by tedimony (^uite 'fo fatisfa^ory ; but thde are ieveral 
circumdances narrated with refpe^ to it, which the foregoing 
accoi|iU of Gaflendi wants. Contemporary writers all agree i]| 
dating the general belief of the neighbourhood, that on the 
yth of November 149?* between eleven and twelve o’clock 
m» a dreadful thunder-cinp was heard at Enijiheim, and that 
a child faw a hu ^e done fall on a 6e1d fowed with wheat. It 
had entered the earth to the depth of three feet'; it was then 
removed, found to weigh 760 lib., and expofed to public 
view. The dekO: in GafTcndi’s relation is here fupplied ; for 
we have the nature of the ground diiiind^ly deferibed : the na- 
tives of the place mud have known, that in their wheat field no 
iuchdone had formerly exifted : but the evidence of its having 
actually been obferved to fall, is by no means To decifive as tha^ 
of Gaflendi- 

Other recitals have been given of fimilar appearances, but by 
no means fo wed authenticated, or fo fuHy examined, although 
fomewbat nearer our own times. In 1672, one of the members 
of die Abbe Bourdelot’s academy prefented at one of the meet- 
ihgSf^a fpecimeu of two ftones which had lately fallen near Vero- 
hg % the one weighed 390, the other 209 lib. The phenome- 
non, he dated, had been feen by three or four hundred perfons. 
The d«>he8 fell in a (loping dircdlton, during the night, \nd in 
calm weather. They appeared to burn, fell with a greatmoife, 
and ployighed up the ground. They were afterwards taken 
from thence, and fent to Verona. This account, it may^be ob- 
fcrved, was publifhed in the fame year. Paul Lucas the tra- 
velliap relates, that when he was at Larilfa in 1766, a, done of 
y^'lib. weight fell in the neigtibourhood. It was obferved, he 
fays, to come from the north, With a loud hiding noife, and 
fet^ed to be enveloped in a fmall cloud, which exploded vk^hen 
the done fell. It fmelt of fulphur, and looked like iron drofs* 
M. De la Lande, in 17;^), publiflied an account of a phe- 
nonienonifvery nearly refemnling the above, but de&lietit in Sc- 
ver^ points of direA evidence. His narrative, how^eiv ^e- 
fes#es OUT attention, becaufe He feems to have beeii upon the 
to have exdmiOfdV with great tare, the tr^th of the 
he d<^{ctiber. In September duir-^ 
clear and hot day, a noife was l^rdfn 'lfae 

' '' neighbouibood 
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Beighbourliood of Pont-de-Vefle, rrfemfaling the dlfchatge of 
attillery. It was fo loud as to reach feveral leagues in all dt^ 
regions. At Liponas, three leagues from Pont-de*Vefle., a 
hiding found was reiriarked ; and at this place^ as well as at 
Pont-de*Ve(le, a blackilh mafs was found to have fallen in 
ploughed ground, with fuch a force as to penetrate half a foot 
into the foil. The larged of thefe bodies weighed 20 lib. ; and 
they both alike appeared, on the furrace, as if they had been ek* 
pofed to a violent degree of heat. It may here be obfermlt 
that the fmall depth at which thefe bodies were found in the 
ploughed land, renders it in the higheft degree improbable that 
they ifaould have exifted there previoufly to the time of the cx-p 
plofion. To the fame purpofe, we may remark the complete 
refemblance of the two mades found at fo great a diftance from 
each other. 

In the year 1 768, no lefs than three ftones were prefented to 
the Academy of Sciences at Paris, all of which were faid to 
have fallen in different parts of France; one in the Maine, a- 
nofher in Artois, and the third in the Cotentin. Thefe were all 
externally of the very fame^ appearance ; and Medrs Fougeraux^ 
Cadet, and I/avoifier drew up a particular report upon the drft of 
them. They date, that on the i8th of September 1768, between 
four and five o'clock in the evening, there was feen near the, village 
of Luce, a cloud in which a fhort explofion took place, followed by 
a hUfing noifr, without any flame; that fonic perfons about three 
leagues from Luce, heard the fame found, and, looking upwards, 
perceived an opaque body which was defcriblng a curve line in 
the air, and was about to fall upon a piece of green turf in the 
neighbouring high road; that they immediately ran to this place, 
and found a kind of done, half buried in the earth, extremely 
hot, and about 7^ lib. weight. This account of the fa£): was 
communicated to the academicians by tfie Abbe Bachelay, But 
they do not appear to have attached much credit to tlic whole 
circumftanccs of his narrative ; for they conclude (chiefly from 
feveral experiments made to analyfe it) that the (tone did not 
fall upon the earth, but ^vas there before the thunder^clap, 
and was only heated and expofed to view by the ilroke of the 
eleftric fluid. 

Of late years, the attention of philofophers has been more 
anxioofly dire<9bed to this curious fubjeffc ; and more accurate 
accounts of the fuppofed fall of ftones have been collefied’ 
from various quarters. It is not a little lingular, that the tiar^-* 
tive which, of all others, was fupported by the very beft and 
mod AittG: evidence, was treated fay naturaUfta neer the fybt, 
with perverfe incredulity, until the refuitd o)F chCmical anatyfis, 
ten years after the thing happened, began to operate fome 
“ change 









fipon th^ common ^iiiion> relating to fucb matteta. 
Ilttde to the ihowet of ttonet, which feU near 4«en, 24th 
JfAf 1790, between nine and o’clock at ni^. Tim, n bright 
11 ^ 1 4 f nre was feep travicrfing the atniorphcl'e with great nputi* 
•tjly, and leaving behind it a train of light, which lafted abopt fiftj 
i^opdsi a loud explofion was then beard, accompanied with 
Cparics whidh flew off in adl dtredions. This was followed, off 
fcr a fltort interval, by a fall of ftones, oyer a conflderable 
extent of ground, at various dtftaaces from each other, and 
ef diflerent fixes*, the greater number weighing abtmt half 
n quarter of a pound, but many a vaft deal more. Some fell 
with . a hi^ng noife, and entered the ground : others (probably 
the fmaller ones) fell without any found, and remained on the 
tktffsM. In appearance, they were all alike. The (hower did 
sio confiderabk damage ; but it broke the tiles of fome houfes. 
ihlt this was attefted in z proch~verbttl, figned by the magiftrates 
of the municipality, ft was farther fubflantiated by the tefti- 
snpny of above three hundred perfons, inhabitants of the dif- 
tnd } and various men, of mote than ordinary information, 
||^e~ the very (ame account to their fcientific correfpondentt. 
^e of thffe (M. D’Arcet, fon of the celebrated chemift of 
^t name) mentions two additional circumftances, of great im* 
jportances from his own obfervation. The ftones, when they 
ftll upon the houfes, had not the found of hard and compaa 
.ffdrftances, but of matter in a foft, half-melted ftate $ and fuch of 
them’ ns fell uponSIrsws, adhered to them, fo as not to be eafilv 
fepsfsted. It is utterly impoflible to reconcile thefe fa£ts with 
gny other fuppofitinn, than that of the ftones having fallen from 
the air, and in,a ftate of fuGop. That- they broke the roofs of 
houfes, and were found above pieces of draw adhering to them, 
m ^e cleared of all proofs of their having fallen from abd^e. 

' Although nothing can be more pointed and fpecific than this 
efidence, it yet derives great confirmation fiom the fimilar ac- 
eoppts which have dill more recently been communicated. On 
the *8th December 1795, *be weather being cloudy, feveral 
perfons in the neighbourhood of Qaptain Topbaro’s honfe, in 
a oricfliiTe, beard a loud noife in the air, followed by a failing 
foumit stfd afterwards feh a Ihock, as if a heavy body hsd ffH^ 
to 4 he ground at a, little diftance from them. One. of thefSf a 
» huge ftone falling towards the «Stth,. tight pr 
pipie |ar^ from the plajce where lie ftood. ft was feyicii qr tright 
yards frw the ground when he firft obferved it. It threw OtjMjbiq 
pjppld .pp f very fide, and buried itfylf tyr^ky'one inches, v ^This 
pjSftei M o^Hifs who .were near the fpot at thc.lam«i Hnie, 



J (5 life. Thefc ftatcm€nt$ have bffti hf the 

turcs of the T;>eoplc \vbo matie them; 

On the i 7rh M^rch 1798, a bofjy, burmn^^ very brightly, 
over the vicinity of Ville*Franchc, on iheSacm^t accompiniea 
•with a hiffing poife, and leaving a iuminons tvach beh.in4 it* 
exploded with great noife,, about twelve |iundre4 foef Irdm tlm 
ground; and one of the (bivers, ftill • being 9 brerv]e 4 

to fall in a neighbouring vineyard, w^s tra0^« At ths^t 
a ftone above a foot in diameter was found to haye nen^tivpl^ll 
about twenty inches into the foil. It was fent to hf- Sage, ^ 
the National Ipftitute, accompanied by a narrative of the fola^ 
going circumflancesi under the hand of an intelligent eye^wil^ 
nefs. 

While thefc pbfervatiops in Europe were daily confirming 
original but long exploded idea of the vulgar, that many of tbc 
luminous nieteots oblerv^d in our horiayn are malTes of ignited 
matter, an account of a phenomenon, precifely of the faibfi 
defertprion, was received from the Eaft Indies, vouched ij 
authority peculiarly well adapted to fecure general refpe^. 
Williams, a member of the Royal Society of London, refidii^ 
in Bengal, having heard of an explofion, accompanied by a 4 ^ 
fipent of (lones, in the province of Bahar, made ail ppilible in- 
quiries into the circumdances of the phenomenon, among tbq 
Europeans who happened to be on the fpot. He learnt, that oh 
the 19th December 1798, at 8 o’clock P. M., a luminous meteor, 
like a large ball of fire, was feen at Benares, and in di^rent 
parts of the country; that it was attended with a tumblings 
loud noife; and that, about the fame time, the iiyhabitante of 
Rrakhut, fourteen miles from Benares, faw the light, beard n 
loud thunder-clap, and, immediacely after, heard the noife ef 
heavy bodies failing in their neighbourhood- Next mPTmngs 
the fields were found to have been turned up in difierenc f|>otS, 
which was eafily perceived, as the crop was not more thap fwq 
or three inches above the ground: and ftoncs of different 
but apparently of the fame, fubftances, were picked out of 
moift foil, generally from a depth of fix inches- As the ocqiipi 
rence took place in the night, and after the people had veriy^ 
10 reft, no one obferved the meteor explode, or the ftopes faQ* 
but the watchman of an Englifh gentleipap wfip lived neav 
ICrakbut, brought him one next morning, which he faid bsdi, 
fallen through the top of bis hut, and buried itfelf in the egrtbeff 
floor. 

$;everal of tbc foregoing narratives mentipu the mitti^rijl cif-s 
cumftance, of damage done to ipterppfed pbjje^^s by the 
i^ppofed to have fallen on the earth, .tn one inftance, ftill moi« 
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traces were left of their progrefs through the air. Dur- 
^ the ^plofion of a meteor, on the aoth Augi^ 178 $^ near 
S^deaus, a ftone, about fifteen inches diameter, broke through 
the roof a cottage, and killed a heidftnan and fome cattle. Fart 
of .tbc'ftone is now in ^e mufeum of Mr Greville, and the refl: 
jd that of Bordeaux. It is lingular that this fad is not men* 
tioned by M. Izarn, nor by Vauquelin, although he examined a 
fpecimen evidently taken from the fame ftone, and received a 
prech-verbat of the manner in which it felL We take the .ac* 
count from Mr Greville’s paper, ^Phil. Tranf. 1803. part I.ji and 
he appears to have received it from M. St Amand, Profeffof of 
Natural Hifiory at the Central School of Agen. 

It is quite impofiible, we apprehend, to deny vcvj great weight 
to all thefe t^imonies} fome of them given by intelligent eye- 
witnefles; others Iqr people of lefs information, indeed, but 
prepoflefied with no theory; all concurring in their deferiptions ; 
aqd examined by various perfons of acutenefs and refpedability, 
immediately after the phenomena had been exhibited. WU^ 
out offering any farther remarks, then, upon this mafs of external 
evidence, we mall only remind our readers of the main points 
which it feems fatisfadorily to fubfiiantiate. It proves, that, in 
various parts of the world, luminous meteors have been fiten 
moving through the air, in a diredion more or lefs oblique, 
acrompanied by a noife, generally like the hiifing of large mot, 
fc^Wed by exph>fion, and the fall of hard, ftony, or femi- 
metaOic mafies, in a brated ftate;. The hilling found, ib univer> 
fally mentioned ; the fad of ftones being found, .unlike all thofe 
in the neighbourhood, at the fpots towards which the luminous 
body or its fragments were feen to move; the ,fcatteriag or 
ploughing up of the foil at thofe fpots, always in propoation to 
the 'fize of the ftones; the concuffion of the neighbouring gtound 
at thd time ; and, above all, the impinging of ^e ifiones upon 
bodies fomewhat removed from the earth, or lyW loofe upon 
Us fmface—>are circumftances petfedly well aumenticsted in 
rirefe rq>ort6 ; and, when taken together, are obvioufly fatal to 
any theory, either of the mafies having previoufiy' exifted ta 
tlw foil ready formed, and having been diidofed by the eledric 
fiuid— or ot riieir component parts having exifted thde, and 
havlag^been united and confolidated by that fiuid., 

reptile the internal itridence on this queftipn,,;]^h9|!;.is, the 
ii^nence atifing from an examination of tu flbne{ii.||it!Mtfelve8, 
a|^es imoft turmonioufty with the conclufion to wjj^-^e.nar> 
r^l^es almve analyzed force oot afleift, and greatly ftrengihens 
^^i(H^(;lufipb,, it ^0 to I fiMrther ktunrledge of the fub> 
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jc&f thain the mere external evidence od^d of itfelf have afforded 
us* •; ; 

The reports from all thofe who obferved meteors, and 
found the ftones in the neighbourhood,^ after the exploGoufi^ 
agree in defcrihtng thofe fubftances as different from all the 
furrounding bodies, and as prefenting,- in every cafe, the fame 
external appearance of fe mi-metallic matter, coated* on the ^out« 
fide with a thin black cruft, and bearing ftrong marks of recent 
fufion. This general refemblance we Ibould be perfeflly en«^ 
titled to infer from the various accounts of eye-wl^effes, even 
if no more particular obfervations had been made by men' of 
fcience, to whofe infpe£tion many of the fallen bodies were 
fubmitted. But fortunately a confiderable number of thefe 
gular fubftances have been examined, with the greaceft care, byr 
the iirft chemifts and naturalifts of the age ; and their inveftiga- 
tions have put us in pofTefiion of a mafs of information, capable 
of convincing the moft fcrupulous inquirer, that the bodies in 
queftion have a common origin, and that we are as yet wholly 
unacquainted with any natural procefs which could have formed 
them on our globe. 

M. De la l^nde appears to have examined the ftones which 
fell near Bourg, in the province of Breffe, 1753, £ome ati 
tention. He remarks their external coating of black vitrified 
matter, the metallic or pyritical threads interfperfed' througli 
them, and more particularly the cracks filled with metallic par- 
ticles. His chemical analyfis is very meagre and unfatisfaAory ; 
but fuch as it was, its refults, as well as the general obfervations 
of external charai^ier, correfponded with the inferences drawn by 
him from a fimilar examination of the ftone which fell, in 175P11 
near Coutances, in Normandy, at the diftance of three hundred 
and fixty miles from Bourg. 

The external appearance of the three ftones prefented to tbp 
Academy of Sciences, as having fallen in different parts of 
France during the year 1768, was prectfely the fame. ButMefiris 
Lavoifier, &c* the committee appointed to examine them, per- 
formed the chemical analyfis with much greater accuracy and 
fnlhefs than M. De la Lande bad done. That which fell in ifafi 
Maine, and was prefented by the Abbe Bacht^ay, undetWI^, 
the moft careful procefs. Ic was found to contain, oif fulphur^jl^ 
fer cent . ; iron, 36 % and vitrifiable earth, 551-. It mu 1 )K be 
markei], however, diat this decompofition w^ effe^ed by meant, 
of experiments performed upon an integral part of the whol^ 
ftone, confidered as a honrogeneous fooftance^ whet^s, it it 
in fa£k a congeries of fabftanc.es> which ought to htaye bpen 
feparately analyzed. This cdnfideiation wUl| in part at leaft, 

mWo 
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lit to aecctimt for the 4 f>pa«et»(' dHctepaney 1>etwetin- ^ 
obtained by the acadeimcians and thofe .of later ex peril- 
MeiTra Latoifier, ‘&c. alfo examined particularly 
nimiier ftone, laid to bsfwe fallen in a different p^rt of Frante, 
iniid obtained eery nearly the fame refults. The only (Itlfercnce 
mwi that it did not give ont folphnrated hydrogenous gas when 
jUSl^d upon by the torariatic ^Id } a peculiarity diftin^y obferv- 
nbte in tte other fubftanc^. ^ 

The defcription which Profeiflnt Barthold gives of the external 
ilitiT^cr of the ftdne which fell near finfifheim, in the fifteenth 


Ctntnryi correfponds exa£tly wh|) the defcriptions given of thefe. 
ftdnea* and of the ores examined by M. De la Lande. The 
Seft^a of his analyfis ate fomewhat different j but he examined 
^ wltote heterogeneous compound, and not the parts feparately* 
He concluded, that this mafs contained 2 pet ctnt. of fulphur, 
iio of iron, l4nlagsefia, 17 alumina, 2 lime, 42 filica. Mr 
JSjosvatd has very juflly remarked, that the ProfeiTor’s own ac« 
^OOttt of his experiments is at variance with the idea of lime 
j^ing contained in the fubftancc} and that he has given no 
^^cient proof of the exigence of alumina. It is alfo to be 
j^erved, that from the exceptionable method of analyfis purfued 
mith by Barthold and the academicians, the metallic particles 
umtt! not examined with fufficient preciiion. The fpecific gra- 
vity of the ftones examined by the academicians was to that 
Of water, as 353$ to tooo. The fpecific gravity of the ftone 
jOf Enfifbeim, as tried by Barthold, was 3233 ; that of the Hone 
' idKamioed by Gaflendi (who faw it fall) was 14, common mar- 
ble being 11 *, xnd, taking the fpecific gravity of matble to 
that of water, as 27^6 to leoo, the' fpecific gravity of the ftone 
(AfervCd by Gafteocii will be to that of watear as $4^6 to looo. 

^near a coincidence between obfetvations, made fuch a 
imahce of rime, Upon thefe various fubftances, caniiot fail to 
ftrifce us as very remarkable, and to prepare us fpt thtt fuller 
itfetBouftration of their identity, which was tefervtd f<nr tlte 
Imtira bf our countryman Mr Howard. 

This excellent philofopher has ehtcrdated the ful^efi put 
. toUflderatkmi by a courfe expertmedits gS ilitereft- 

. mfll^iaA' iilftTitflhfe as auy that the feicnee of dieihicM jiti(dyba chit 
•jpSift eih He mtriixthitt^ obtained fpecitfens -of rikn^iloi^'Wbkb 
fievetai wety diftunt tjfnariersol-the g}obe|Wt|||eiaieB,‘airdl 
in Ti^ire (» we have ahcjadv defcrlbell^^eeii^'l^b^ biu! id 
Habemis^ swcordiNg m evidence not H 

eqmnWiricb the'oriiet nariarives'ntft-'''''.'' 
b^n his tn^tririei, judiciunly, il mibutd ex 4 - 
jiltrtfifflii «f ^ edteriMrf m tecr i w^i ^ tMra€tet# df foot 
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filbItMces; and in this part of Us tadf Jlo was Indebted to lUb 
leaitiing and expertnefs of the Count tte Sowiioti. The ibli» 
ftances were found to refemble each other Vet^ eloiely in thdnr 
general appearanccsy and in the nature bf 'meir eomponene 
parts* The chief difference confifted in the different propOfv 
tfons in which the fame component parts were combined#- (b ub 
CD form the aggregate of the heterogeneous mafles* Their 
gravities were nearly the farne^ unlefs that the abundance m iieh 
in one of the mafles caufed a confiderable increafe of its gravity* 
It may contribute to the formation of a precife eftiimee, jf w4t 
prefent, in one view, the refults of the experiments made 
meafure the fpecific gravities of the moft remarkable fpecims^b 
hitherto examined. The four bit in the lift were calculated 
by the Count dc Bournon. The fpecific gravkj oA water beii^ 
IOOO| that of the £nfi(heim done is 

■ - ■ Gaflend^s* ■■ ■■■ 

' -■■■'■ Bachelay*sf ■ ■ ■ 

Yoiklbire ■ 

- Sienna - ■■■ 

— Benares — 

— . Bohemia ^ — 

All the ftones examined by Count de Bournon and MrHowarif 
were found to confift of four dtftia£i fubftances ; fmall metallfc 
particles ; a pccttltar martial pyrites i a number of globular and 
elliptical bodiesi aJfo of a peculiar nature ; and an earthy cement 
furrounding the ocher conftituent pans. It was only the ftone 
from Benares that Mr Howard could feparate into its conftitueim 
pacts^ with fufficient accuracy, and in fufficient abundanccf fbt 
a minute analyfis of each. He foundi however^ that the nature 
of the metallic particles was the fame in all c they were in scuefc 
cafe an alloy of iron and nickeh In the pyrites of the Benapeu 
ftone^ nickel as well as iron was dete£l:ed ; and the eafy deconw 
pofition of the pyrites by muriatic acid^ in all the fpecioM^mil# 
afforded a diftinguifhing chara£ler of this fubftancp* ^he 
bules in the Benares (lone contained filics^ magnefii^ and odidt# 
of nickel and iron ; the eartfav cement confifted.'^l 4fie laitkr 
fttfaftanees/ very nearly in the (zmt proportiona. In ^ pthsf 
ftoncS) chefe globules cooM not be cafdy.fefUmed fre^ iho 
cement and pyrites. Mr Howard^ fhoraibref after freeing thir 
aggregate as well as. poffible'framiflie eketaU^^ particItSt auiil 
feverw of she giobttl^t wim oM%od m:fatisfy hinsfel^ with aiia* 
Ifamg the heterogsneolltriiafr* the compofitiou appeased 
•wdndcrfuUy so ^red; W^ time of the bafts and gloMes off 
‘ 't; . r. iJhO 

5 Found in lirbveuoc. t Found in the Maiaer 
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^iiemian iron is art alloy, of which nickel forms, eighteen parts in^ 
the hundred ; in the Siberian iron, it forms^ feVenteen ; bnd ill 
the Senegal iron, five or fix. But what is ftill'more ftriking, and 
tends to place the fimilarity of their origin beyond alt doubts foe 
Siberian mafs is interiperfed tvith cavities, containiiig an earthy 
fubftance of the very fame nature as the earthy cement and gloN 
bules of foe Benares (tone ; nay, the proportions of foe ingie* 
dients, according to Mr Howard’s analyfis, are nearly alikd, if 
wc except that of the oxide of iron, which is confiderably Imsdidp 
in the. Siberian earth. This curious fa£t excites foe ftrongefi: 
prepofleiTiOn in favour of the idea, that foe Siberian iron ow^ 
its origin to the fame caufes which formed and proje£ied the dif- 
ferent (toiVes fuppofed to have fallen on the earth ; and, coupted 
with the other details of the ansdyfis, it naturally leads us to con^ 
elude, that the mafles of native iron, as they are called, differ in 
no refpe£t from the metallic particles, or the alloy of iron and 
nickel, which conftitute one of foe four aggregate parts in eVery 
(tone hitherto examined. 

It may be remarked, that, excepting the tradition of the Tar* 
tars refpeding foe fall of the Siberian iron from heaven, no ex- 
ternal evidence has been, preferved to illuftrate foe origin of thofe 
maffes of native metal which have been analyzed by chemiftsw 
A tolerably authentic tcllimony has, however, been lately founds 
to prove tnc fall a fimilar body in the Eaft Indies. Mr Gre^ 
ville has communicated to the Royal Society (Phil. Tranf. 18031 
pt. I.), a very interefting document, tranilated from the Emperor 
Tchangire’s Memoirs of his own reigrt. The Prince relates, that 
in the year idao (of our sera), a violent explofiort was heard at 
z. village in foe Punjaub, and during the noife, a luminous body 
fell from aibovc on foe earth. That foe amnil (or fifeal officer) 
of the di^idl immediately repaired to the fpot where foe body 
Was faid to have fallen, and having found it to be ftill hot and n<^ 
burnt up, caufed it to be dug ; when the heat increaCng, be at 
lad came to a lump of iron violently hot \ that this w 4 s fent jto 
court, where the Emperor had it weighed in his pretence^ and 
ordered it to be forged into a fabte, a knife, and a dagger $ foal 
the workmen reported it was not malleahle, but Ihiveredf Urtde^ 
the ftroke ; and that it required to be mixed up with one fotx4 

! )art of common iron, when the mafs was found to make excel* 
ent blades, 'l^be tloyal hiftorian adds, that upon foe incideiit 
of fois iron ^lightning bclnfr manufadlured, a poet ptefehted him 
with a didicn, purpomng that, ^ during; his reign, the earth at* 
tained olrder and fogulanty ; that raw ijroh fell from lightning^ 
and was, by His world-fubdiiing aufoorii^s converted into a dag* 
ger, a knife, and tWo iabres. * ' 
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The cxafl: refeniblance of the occurrence here related, in all 
its eflhntlal circumflancts, to t;he accounts of fallen ftones former- 
ly dctaifcd,. ar^d the particular obfervation upon the unmalleable 
nature of the iron, give, it muft be coilfelTcd, a very great de- 
gree of credibilitv to the whole narrative, and bellow additional 
w^eight On the inference previoufly drawn from internal evidence, 
that the folitaiy mafles of native iron found in different quarters* 
of the globe, nave the fame origin with the ftones analyzed by 
Vauquelin and Howard. 

We have now gone through the whole evidence, both with 
refpeft to the circumftances in which thefe lingular bodies are 
fovind, the ingredients of which they arc compounded, and the 
outward appearance' and ftru£ture which they exhibit : we are 
flow to confider the inferences refpefting their probable origin,- 
which this mals of information may warrant us to draw. 

Indcperulent of the diftincl negative which the external evidence 
gives to any fuch conclufions, we arc fully entitled to deny that thefe 
bodies are formed in the ground’ by lightning, or exi’fted previouf- 
ly there, both from their exadl refemblance to each other in what- 
ever part of the earth they have been found, and from their con- 
taining fubftances nowhere elfe to be met with. It cannot furc- 
ly be imagined, that exa£fly in thofe fpots where fire, of feme 
unknown kind, precipitated from an exploded meteor, happened’ 
to fall, there fliould exift certain proportions^ of iron, fulphur, 
nickel, magnefia and filica, ready to be united by the heat or 
dcdlricity. iStill Icfs conceivable is it, that in every fuch fall of 
fire, diofe ingredients fliould firft combine, by twos and threes, 
in the very fame manner, and then that the binary and ternary 
compounds {hould unite in fimilar aggregates. But, lea ft of alt 
is it reafonable to fuppofe, that bodies formed in the earth fliould, 
upon being dug up, be found enveloped in a cruft di^rent from 
the reft of their fubftance, and bearing evident marks of having 
undergone the action of heat in contafl with the air. 

The fame unqueftlonable refemblance which prevails among all 
thefe bodies, and, ftill more, the peculiar nature of the pyrites which 
they contain, prove very clearly that they h^ve not a volcanic origin. 
Even if fuch an hypothefis were liable to no other obje£rion, it would 

iuadmiflible on this ground, that we know of no volcano which 
throws up fo fmall a portion of matter, and fo uniformly of the 
fame kind. But though we were to admit the exiftence of this 
volcano, where muft we place it, that its eruptions may extend 
fromteengal to England, France, Italy, and Bohemia \ nay, from 
Siberia to Senegal and South America ? And if we are forced 
to admit the exiftence of a feries of fuch volcanoes, which are 
known to u$ only by thefe peculiar efie£U of their eruptions, do 

we 
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we not acknowledge that we are compelled to imagine a fet of 
caufes, without any other foundation for our belief in them, 
than our occafion for their affiftancc in explaining the pheno- 
menon ? In (hort, do we not account for one difficulty^ by fan- 
cying a greater ? But if it is alleged that the ftones come from 
volcanoes already known, we demand, what volcano exifts in the 
Pcninfula of India, or in England, or in France, or in Bohemia ? 
And if it is faid that thefe bodies are projefted by Hecla, ^tna, 
&c. to all manner of difiances, we mull a(k, whether this is not 
explaining what is puzzling, by afluming what is impoffible ? It 
is furely much better to reft fatisfied with recording the fafl, 
and leaving it under all its difficulties, than to increafe its won- 
ders by the addition of a miracle. 

The fame remark may be extended to thofc who have fancied 
that the conftituent parts of the ftones exift in the atmofphere, 
and are united by the fire of a meteor, or by the elc£tric fluid. 
We have no right to make any fuch hypothefis. We have never 
feen iron, filica, &c. in the gazeous ftate. Thefe bodies may, for 
ought we know, be compounds of oxygen and azote or hydro- 
gen, ; but as yet we have no reafon to think fo. Befides, 
he who amufes us with this clumfy and gratuitous explication, 
will probably account for every other phenomenon by a fimilar 
procefs of creation: may, with equal plaufibility, conceive 

the earth to be formed by a union of burnt gafes, and then co- 
ver it with vegetables, and people it with living creatures, by a 
few more conflagrations and explofions. Such, however, is the 
theory moft heavily expounded by M. Izatn — fpun, with tirefome 
and unprofitable induftry, into cobwebs, which touch every fa£t, 
without catching it — and enveloped in the mill of general logical 
pofitions, which faintly conceal the fundamental poftulate — an 
entire of creation. 

From the whole, we may fafely infer, that the bodies in quef- 
tion have fallen on the furface of the earth, but that they were ’ 
not projefled by any volcanoes, and that we have no right, from 
the known laws of nature, to fuppofe that they were formed in 
the upper regions of the atmofphere. Such a negative conclu- 
fion feems all that we are, in the prefent ftate of our knowledge, 
entitled to draw. But an hypothefis may perhaps Jhggeft itfelf, , 
unincumbered by any of the foregoing difficulties, if we attend 
to the following undoubted truths. 

As the attraftion of gravitation extends over the whole plane- 
tary fyftem, a heavy body, pfaced at the furface of the Moon, 
is afFeiSled chiefly by two forces; one drawing it towards the 
centre of the Earth, and another drawing it towards that of the 
Moon. The latter of thefe forces, however, is beyond all com- 
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parifon greateft at 6r near the Moon’s furface. But as we recede 
|rom the Moon, and approach to the Earth, this force decreafes, 
while the other augments \ and at one point between the two' 
planets, thefe forces are exactly equal-^fo that a heavy body, 
placed there, muft remain at reft. If, therefore, a body is pro- 
jedled from the Moon towards* the Earth, with a force fufBcienf 
to carry it beyond this point of equal attraillion, it muft necef- 
ferily fall on the Earth. Nor i^ould it require a very great im- 
pulfc to tliTow the body within the fphere of the Earth’s fupe- 
rior attradlion. Suppofing the line of projeflion to be that 
which joins the centres of the two planets, and fuppofing them 
to remain at reft; it has been dcmonllrated, on the New- 
tonian eftimation of the Moon’s mafs, that a force of projec- 
tion moving the body 1 2,000 feet in a fecond, w ould entirely 
detach it from the Moon, and throw it upon the Earth. Thia- 
eftimate of the Moon’s mafs is, however, now admitted to be 
much greater than the trtith y and upon M. De la Place’s calcu- 
lation, it has been ftiown that a force of little more than one' 
half the above power would be fuiHcient to produce the efiefl. 
A projeftile, twin, moving from the Moon with a velocity about 
three times greater than that of a cannon ball, would infallibly 
reach the Earth ; and there can be little doubt that fuch forces 
are eaerfcd by volcanoes during eruptions, as well as by the pro- 
dufbion of fteam, from fubterranean heat.. We may ealily ima- 
gine fuch caufe of motion to exift in the Moon, as well as in the 
Earth. Indeed, fcveral obfervations have rendered the cxiftciice 
of volcanoes there extremely probable. In the calculation juft 
now referred to, we may remark, that no allowance is made for 
the refiftance of any medium in the place where the motion is 
generated. In fafl, we have every reafon to believe, from opti- 
cal conftderations, that the Moon nas no atmofphere. 

A body falling from the Moon upon the Earth, after being 
impelled t>y fuch a force as we have been deferibing, would not 
reach us in lefs than two days and a half* It would enter our 
atmoiphere with a velocity 01 nearly 25,000 feet in a fecond; 
l»ttt Uic refiftance of the air increafing with the Velocity, would 
foon greatly reduce ft, and render k uniform. We may re- 
mile, howev(^ that all the accounts of fallen ftones agree in at- 
tributing to the luminous bodies a Vapid motion in the air, and 
ihc tSb 6 is of a very confiderable momentum to the fragment^ 
WhiUk reach die pound. The oblique dke£Hon in whiem drey 
always fall, muft tend greatly to diminilh their penetrating 
j>owcr. 

; Wldlp weare inveftigadr^ t^ circttmftan<^ that fender dlis 
die .matter b^y j^ we not to omit one 

eonfiderationr 
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confiderationi which lies wholly in the oppolite fcale. The great# 
er part of thefe lingular bodies have lir0; appeared in a high ftatti 
iof Ignition ; and it docs not feem eafy to conceive how their 
paiTage through fo rare a fluid as the atmofphere could have ge* 
nerated any great degree of heat, with whatever rapidity they 
may have moved. Viewing as we do, the hypothecs or their 
lunar origin as by far the moft probable in every other refpedl, 
wp will acknowledge that this circumftance prevents us from ad- 
opting it with entire fatisfaftion. And whUe we fee fo many 
invincible obje3:ions to all the other theories which have been 
offered for the folution of the dilflculty, we muff admit that the 
fuppolition lead .liable to contradiction from the faCts, is never^r 
thelcfs fufliciently exceptionable, on a fingle ground, to warrant 
us in concluding with the philofophical remark of Vauquelin, 
‘ Le parti le plus fage qui nous refte a prendre dans cet etat des 

* choies, e'eft d'avoucr franchpment, que nous ignorons cnticre- 

* ment Torigine de ces pierres, ct les caufes qui ont pu les 

* produire.* 

If, however, a more extenfive colleftion of accurate obferva- 
tions, and a greater variety of fpecimens, (hall enable us to re- 
concile the dlfcrepancy, and to pufli ftill farther our inquiries 
into the nature of the new fubffance, a knowledge of the inter- 
nal ftruCture of the Moon may be the fplendid reward of our 
inveftigations. And, while the labours of the Aftronomer and 
Optician are introducing new worlds to our notice, Chemiftry 
may, during the ninteeiith century, as wonderfully augment our 
acquaintance with their productions and arrangement, as fhe has 
already, within a much {horter period, enlarged our ideas of 
planet which we inhabit. 


Art. Xni. Analytical Injlituthns : In Four Books. Originally written 
in Italian by Donna Maria Gaetana Agntii, ProfriTor of the Matbe- 
maticks and Philofophy in the Univerfity of Bologna. Tranflated 
into Eiiglifli by the late Rev, John Colfon, M. A. F. R. S. and Lu* 
caiian Profeffor of the Mathematicks in the Univerfiy^ of Cambridge* 
Now firft printed from the Tranflator^s Manufeript, under the infpec- 
tion of the Rev. John Hrillns, B. D. F. R. S. and Vicar of Potter V 
Pury^'n Northamptoufliire: 2 Vol. 410. London. i8oi. Sold by 
Wingrave. 

A wo&k on the moff profound of the mathematical fcicnces, 
from the pen of a lady, can hardly fail to be an objeO: of 
tentioiu It has indeed been fo among the learned on the con- 
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tincnt fof many years, and the author of it confidcrcd as one whof 
Wthout taking into account the indulgence due to her fex, is en- 
titled to rank nigh among the mathematicians of the i8th cen- 
tury. We regret, however, that of the hiftory of a perfon fo ex- 
tremely interefting, but few particulars have yet come to our know- 
ledge. The editor of the tranflation before us has colleiQied fome 
anecdotes \ one of which, extrafted from the Prefident de BroiTes’s 
letters from Italy, is truly Angular, and, though of undoubted 
authenticity, calls to mind the marvellous (lories which are told of 
Pjca dt Mjrandola, and the Admirable CreighTon. 

Dc Erodes, in pading through Milan (about the year 1 740), 
was carried to a fonver:iatione on purpofc to meet Signora Agneli, 
whom he deferibes as a young lady al^out 1 8 or 20, who, though 
Ihc could hardly be called handfome, had a fine complexion, with 
an air of great fimplicity, foftnefs, and female delicacy, 

• There were, ^ fays he, ‘ about thirty people in the room, many of 
them from different countries in Europe, who formed a circle round the 
Lidy and a little fitter who accompanied her. The count Bclloni adr 
drefled her in a fine Latin fpecch, with the formality of a college decla- 
mation. She anfwered with great readmefs and ability in the fame lan- 
guage ; and they then entered into a difpiilarion (ft ill in I^ntin) on the 
origin of fountains, and on the caufes of the ebbing and flowing which 
is obferved in foinc of them like the tides in the fea. She fpokc on this 
fubjed like an angel, and 1 never heard it treated in a manner that gave 
me more fatisfa^lion. 

• The Count then defircd me to enter with her on the difcuflinn of 
any other fubje^l 1 chofe, provided that it was connected with maihe- 
maticks or natural philofophy. Aficr making the bett apology 1 could 
to the lady for my want of fufiicieot (kill in the Latin language to make 
me worthy of converfing in it with her, we entered, firft, on the manner 
in which the imprelTions made on the fenfes by corporeal objeAs are 
communicated to the brain or general fenfortum ; and afterwards on the 
propagation of light, and the prifmatic colours. Another of the com- 
pany then difeouried with her on tUc tranfparency of bodies, and on cur^ 
vllinear figures in geometry, of which latt 1 did not underttand a word. 

• She fpoke wonderfully well on all thefe fubjefts, though (he could 
not have been prepared before hand, any more than we were. She is 
much attached to the philofophy of Newton ; and it is marvellous to fee 
a perfon of her age fo converfant with fuch abftrufc fubj^db. Yet, 
however much 1 was furprifed at the extent and de^th of her knowledge, 

1 was llill more amazed to hear her fpeak Latin with fuch purity, cafe 
and Accuracy, that I do not recoiled any book in modem Latin written 
inJo claifical a ftyle as that in which (he pronounced thefe difeourfee. 
*XW conyerfation afterwards became general, every one fpeaking in tbe 
^riguage of his oWa country, and ihc anfwering in the mme language ; 
for h^ knowledge of languages is prodigious. She told ine fte was 
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Corry that the €onver|atfon of this vlSt bad taken fo much the formal 
turn of an acadmkal difputation^ and that Ihe'very much dilhked fpeai:* 
Ing an fuch fubjed^s in numerous companies, where, for one that was 
nmufed, twenty were probably tired to death .— 1 was forry to hear tliat 
fhe intended to go into a convent and take the veil, not from want of 
-fortune, for (he is rich, but from a religious and devout turn of mind, 
which diipofes her to fhun the pleafurcs and vanities of the world. ’ * 

After, her work of the hijlituziom Analytkhe was.publiihed, ihe 
was made profclTor of mathematics and philofophy in the Uni- 
vcrfity of Bologna. But neither the admiration Ihe everywhere 
met with, nor the entreaties of her friends, could prevent her 
from executing the refolution flic h;ui taken of fecluding herfclf 
from the world. After the death of her father, (lie retired to a 
convent of blue nuns^ remarkable for the auilerity of its rule 4 
and ended her days in one of thofe retreats, in which miftaken 
piety has fo often buried the charms and accomplifliments, the* 
virtues and the talents w'hich might have adorned and improved 
fociety. The fate of Pafeal and Agncfi will remain a melancholy 
proof, that the inofl fplcndid abilities, and the higheft attainments 
in literature and fcience, cannot always defend the mind againft 
the inroads of fu perdition and fanalicifm. 

Mr Hellins, the editor of the prefent work, has quoted Mon*- 
tucla’s encomium on this extraordinary woman, to which we 
muft beg leave to add another of dUl higher authority, that of her 
countryman Frifi, who has excelled fo much b:‘th in pure and 
mixt mathematics. * Domina Makia Cajetana Agnesia Ana ^ 
lyticas Injlitutwfies edidit anno 1 748, opus nitidijfflmum^ ingenio/lffi * , 
^nunif et certe maximum quod adhuc ex joem'um alicujus calamo prom 
dierit,* Frifii Opera, Prujf. tom. imus. A French m^ithematiciaa 
of great eminence, M. Bofliit, has alfo be (towed on the InJiitU’^ 
‘Oiioni Analytiche the moil unequivocal praife, by tranilating the ad 
volume of it into French, and inferring it in his courfe of mathe- 
maticks, profeflcdly as the beft treatife he could furnifli on the ele- 
ments of the differential and integral calculus* * 

It is to -the liberal and enlightened patronage of Baron Maferes, 
.to which the matlrcmatical fciences arc already under fo high ob- 
ligations, that we are indebted for the prefent .tranflation of this 
work into Enghfli. The tranflatioii was made many years ago by 
the late Profeffor Colfon, the ingenious commentator on 4 :he 
Fluxions of Newton. Baron Maferes, who in his youth had 
known Colfon, and had rcafon to fuppofe from his converfation, 

Dd 4 that 

• In the editiofl of de Broffca which wc have feen, the lady’s name 
is rpelt, throughout, Agncry. The Monthly Review, from which Mr 
HelUns made his extradf, feems to have correfted this error very maha^ 
fropos by fpelling it Anglefe, 
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that he had written a treatife on the hi|;h€r ge<Hnetry^ las an addi# 
tton to the commentary juft mentioned, was defirous of difcover-* 
this manufcript, and of giving it to the world. 'In his fearch 
he found, not the work he looked for, but the tranflatlon juft 
mentioned ; and after removing fome pecuniary difficulties, whidi, 
without fuch generous affiftance, would probably have for ever 
withheld it from the world, he obtained a copy of it, and put it 
into the hands of Mr Hellins,. who undertook to become the 
editor. 

In reviewing a book that comes before the public with fo many 
extrinfic circumftances in its favour, an effort is required to pre- 
ferve impartiality, and particularly, in the prefent cafe, to pre- 
vent our admiration of the author from influencing our opinion 
of her work. Wc have perufed it accordingly, keeping this cau- 
tion continually in view; and the favourable judgement we have 
ncvcrthelefs to repdrt, is formed, we flatter ourfelves, entirely on 
the intrinfle merit of the book. 

Hie Analytical Inftitutions arc divided into four books. The 
firft contains the analyiis of finite quantities, and occupies the 
whole of the firft volume. The remainhig three make up the ad 
volume, and treat of the analyfis of infinitely fmall quantities. 
Each of thefe books is divided into fedions ; and a running mar- 
gin renders the whole very convenient to perufe and .to confult. 

The Firft book begins, of courfe, with the ordinary rules of 
algebra, the folutioii of fimpic equations, &c. ; and in this molt 
elementary part we do not perceive any peculiar excellence, ex- 
cept tlie uncommon clearnefs with which every part of the Infti- 
tutions is written. It is in treating of variable magnitudes, or 
of the application of algebra to geometry, that the peculiar eJe- 
g^ice of Donna Agnefi’s analyfis firft begins to app^r. The 
fubje£t of Lociy in itfclf fo beautiful and interelling a part of geo- 
metry, could not fail to attraft the attention of one who purfued 
that feience merely for the love of it. The examples which flie 
gives are well choieii ; the analyfis of them is always ingenious, and 
conveys much inftruftion concerning the methods arid principles 
of inveftigation. This part of the work is indeed eminently cal- 
culated to improve the ftudent of geometry ; and though other 
treatifes on the fame fubjedl, more complete and fyftcmatic, have 
appeared fince this was written, we do -not believe that their ex- 
ifts, at the prefent moment, any one fo well adapted to. commu- 
nicate fblid and praBkal inftruftion in this branch of analyfis, or 
fo likely to fliarpcn the invention of a beginner, and to make him 
weft acquainted vvjth the refources ql his art. 

obfcrvations arc alfo applicable to the conftruflion of de-. 
problems, by the interfei£lion ef in which great 
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addrefs and ingenuity are often difplayed. Signora AgneC appears 
to prefer the folution of equations by fuch conftru£l;ion8 to the 
lutions, which^ like Cardan’s rule, are purely algebraical. The 
univerfality of |lie former method is the reafon Ihe hints for that 
preference ; and to one who (ludied this branch of mathematicks« 
merely for its own fake, fuch an argument might feem unanfwer- 
able, and is evidently the fame which influenced the Greek 
geometers in the attempts they made to refolve problems of the 
higher orders* It will, nevcrthelefs, be recognized as an erroneous, 
opinion, by thofe who conflder every individual part of the ma- 
thematicks as a (tep to fomethiiig beyond it, and who, of confe* 
quence, regard thofe folut ons as moil valuable, which direAly 
exprefs the magnitude of the things fought, in terms of the things 
given. 

The folutions, however, that are delivered in thcfe Inftitutions, by 
the conftru£lion of Loci^ poflefs an uncommon degree of elegance j 
and they give fuch a familiarity with the management of equa- 
tions, and with the different ways of combining them, that thev 
well deferve the attention of the ftudent. In the books whicn 
treat of the aiialyfis of Infinites, the fame elegance and perfpU 
cuity prevail. 

The Second book begins with laying down feven theorems, rt- 
Litive to the different orders of Inflniteflmals, and explaining when 
a quantity is fo fmall, that it may be reje£hed in refpefi of ano- 
ther which is itfelf evanefeent. Thefe propofitions may appear 
exceptionable, in point of language, to the rigorijis in geometry ; 
but they are neyerthelefs founded on good principles, and fur- 
nifti rules for the comparifon of evanefeent quantities, which will 
prove fafe guides in inveftigation. The demonftrations appear to 
us to be perfeaiy found (if the word infinite be taken in its true 
fenfe, as denoting merely the abfence of any limit), with the cx-. 
ception, perhaps, of the iirft theorem, which (as is not a little 
curious to remark) is liable to the fame objeflioii that has bben 
made to the firft lemma of Newton’s Principia. In both inftan- 
t es, alfo, the error is rather apparent than real. Signora Agnefi 
and Madame Chaftcllet arc probably the only women, who, either 
in the excellences or the defe£ls of their writings, may refer to, 
Newton, as a ftandard of comparifon. 

Thefe theorems are followed by the diflFerential calculus, or the 
dire£fc method of fluxions, the language and notation of which 
la ft are adopted by the tranflator throughout the whole. The 
general rules for differentiating are very diftin£lly explained; 
and the application of them to drawing tangents, to determining 
maxima and minima^ the radius of curvature^ &c. is purfued 
through a variety of examples. 


The 
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» The Third book treats of the integral calculas, or the finding of 
fluents* The general methods of integrating formulas^ contain- 
ing one variable quantity, are firft laid down, whether the inte- 
grals be cxpreiTed in algebraic terms, by logarithins, or circular 
arches. 

The principles thus eftablifiied are next applied to the quadra- 
ture and rediifications of curves, the complanation of furfaces, &c. 
&c. Here, as in every part of the work, the examples are cho- 
fen with uncommon felicity; and, in the treatment of them, 
there id often difplayed not only much Ikill, but a great degree of 
originality and invention. 

The Fourth book treats of the integration of fluxional equations 
involving two variable quantities. It is here that greateft roonv 
is given for the exercife of ingenuity and invention, and that the 
author difplays moft her (kill in analytical inveiligation. 

The methods laid down for performing fuch integrations arc 
fuperior, we believe, to any otlier known at the time when this 
kook was written, and to any that have been yet given by 
an Englifh author. The method of integrating the equations 
called homogeneous, by introducing a new variable quantity, and 
making is very fully explained in the Analytical luftitutions 

(Book 4* fed. 3.), and we believe is not yet to be met with (at lead 
in a general form) in any of our Englifli fydems. The equation 

mentioned by Mr Hcllins in bis advertifement, - + ^ = is 

^ X y 

another inftance of the fame kind, as this equation was pronounced, 
by fo expert an analyll as Thomas Simpfon, to admit of integration 

a the invention of a multiplier) only in one cafe, vijs. when « = i, 
ereas Agnefi integrates it generally for all values of m and 
indeed, the whole of the firlt fe£rion, where fhe treats of the in- 
tegrating bf equations by multipliers, is extremely valuable, as ftie 
has, always been careful to explain the views which guided her to 
the difeovery of the multipliers actually employed- 

Though, in reviewing this work, we labour under the lame 
difadvantage that the editor did in publifliing it, that of not hav- 
ing the original before us, we cannot help thinking that, in one 
jpafiage of the fourth book, an error has been committed by the 
tranflator, which has diredly reverfed the fenfe. 

The paflage we mean is at § 14. Seft. a, where it is faid, 

* BUt, now;evcr, the method of fubftitutions is ncverthelefs 
univcrfal; ' (that is, the method of feparating the variable quan- ^ 
titles in a difierentlal equation by the mtroclu£iion of a new va- 
riable quantity), the greatc^ 4^ffic^lty of which is, that it is 
often very hard to know what fubditutions ought to be made^ 
we may not work by chance, and bedow much labour un- 

fuccefsfuUy/ 
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fuccefsfully. ’ Now, the method which Signora Agnefi is hero 
fpeaking of is not univerfal, or, at lead, it has never been found 
fo, even in the hands of the mod IkilfiU and experienced mathe-* 
inaticiaus ; and it does not appear, eitl>er iirom what goes before 
this fentcnce, or from what follows after, that fhe hcrfelf con*» 
fidcred it as of general application. Still, however, fome doubt 
is left, whether the error is’ in the original or the tranflation*, but 
tills doubt is removed, and the fault thrown erktircly on the lat-t 
ter, by turning to Boflut’s edition already mentioned- The paf- 
fage, as given there, runs thus : ‘ Mais outre quo la methode 
des fubftitutions n\Jl pas univerjelle^ Ja grande diihculte qu^oil 
rencontre en Tcmployant, e’eft la peine & prefque rimpollibilitc 
qu’il y a de favoir la I'ubllitution qu’il fauilroit faire, pour ne pas 
operer au hafard, ct pour eviter bcaucoup des tentatives inutiles. * 
The aflertion here is dircttly the contrary of that in Colfon’s tr^nf? 
lation ; and as it is agreeable to the truth, and conformable to the 
pontext, it mud be received as the genuine interpretation, at 
lead till we can have an opportunity of comparing the padage 
with the original Italian- 

Were we furc that this error, which is an important one, liad 
Tiot efcaped Colfon from mere inattention, it would fet the ma^ 
thcmatical knowledge of the Miianefe lady confiderably above 
that of the Lucvifiaii ProfclToT. 

To the Englifii reader this fourth book mud Indeed be regarded 
as a great acquihtion. In the two former divifions of the calculus, 
we poircfs books of great merit, that are in the hands of every ma- 
thematician \ fuch, for indance, as the Harmonia Menfurarum, 
Maclaurin's and Simpfon’s Fluxions, with one or two more. 
But, concerning the integrating of equations, where all the vari-» 
•ables arc mixt together, we poflefs no work of much ponddera- 
tion, though this is the part of the calculus to wdiich we mud 
look for almod all the new and important dilcoveries that remain 
to be made, either in pure, or in the mixt mathematics. Simpfon, 
pur bed elementary writer, treats of this fubjecl very imperfeiily, 
as it were by accident, and to no extent. The later books on 
Fluxions, in our language, go no further than Simpfon, and are. 
many of them but indifferent abridgements of his valuable 
work. Sir Ifaac Newton, indeed, who could fo well judge of the 
relative importance of objefts, even before he had leilure to make 
a fiill examination of them, treats of iluxional equations as a mod 
important branch of die new calculus \ yet be chiefly teaches how 

integrate thofe equations by approximation, and has perhaps 
too much overlooked the methods that lead to perfect; and ex- 
rcfults. The methods followed by Donna Agnefi arc 
of this latter kind, and were, no doubt, the part of her 

work 
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aroark which ftruck Colson the inoft» and gave rife to his verjr 
^irited refolution of learning a new language at an advanced pe« 
nod of life, that he might make himfelf perieAlj mailer .of them* 
' Had this tranflation been publtlhed immediately after it was ex&* 
rated, there can be little doubt that it would have materially con- 
tributed to accelerate the progrefs of the mathematical fciences in 
England. Even the publication of it at prefent mud be conducive 
to uiat end ; and the Analytical Inditutions of Agnefi will ferve 
as the bed introdu^ion to the works of Euler, and the other ma- 
thematicians of the Continent, on whofe writings we, in this 
country, have bedowed fo much lefs attention than they de- 
ierve. i 

It is true, that, having been written more than fifty years ago, 
during which time many branches of analyfis have l^en greatly 
improved, the work before us cannot but be imperfe£l in fome 
things, when compared with more modern produ&ions. The 
arithmetic of fines and cofines, or the application of algebra to 
trigonometry, was not known to Agnefi ; for this new algorithm 
made its fird appearance (or nearly its fird} in the introdudion to 
^ Analyfis of Infinites of Euler, and was publidied at Laufanne 
in the fi^me year that the Analytical Inditutions appeared in 
Italy. 

M alfb the integrating of differential equations has been greatly 
improved during fame period, both by Euler and others ; and 
particularly, the criterion for determining whetlier fuch equations 
aif mtegrable or not, ha^ been difeovered fince the time of Sig- 
nora Agnefi. This criterion is added to her work by Boflut, m 
his edition of it mentioned above ; and the Englilh editor would 
have done a great favour to his readers, if, in this, indance, he 
had followed the example of the French geometer, with which, 
however, we are not fure that he was acquainted. The favour 
done to the public would have been tlie greater, that ure have not, 
in Englifh, any book in which this mod ufefui rule is delivered* 
Mr Uellins, indeed, propofes to make fome additions in a future 
pid>Iication ; and we may perhaps hope to $nd the criterion of in- 
tegrability in that number, f v 

As the; work now before us feems to be fo well adapted to thf 
common ufeof dudents in the mathematicks, wc regret dhat it was 
not rather given to the world as an oflavo, than in the more ex- 
penfirc form in which it now appears. la a new edition this 
||wwin probably btf correded. 

s^Phottgh we cannot but commend the diligence and Ihillwith 
Mr HeUins has <Ufi:harj^ the duty of an editor, we ,muft 
thsit one paperJJ which be nas ful^oined to Analytical In- 
f^tionsi has a little exci^d our fpr|>rife. This is a fragment 
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of Colson’s^ containing feme mathematical queftions, thrown in* 
to the form of a dialoguei between a mafter and his (cholar. The 
oueftions themfelves are nowife remarkablci and have little in 
tmm either to praife or to blame. But to convert the enunc^a** 
tion of a mathematical problem into a dialogue, and to think 
that by fo puerile a device any good purpofe can be ferved, as to 
the underftanding of the queftion, or the difeovery of the fofai* 
tion, appears to us highly abfurd. It is a conceit that might he 
amufing to boys, who wanted to play at fchoolmafters, as they 
term itj but we Ihould hardly have expected to meet with it^in 
a grave treatife of geometry, or as an addition worthy of being 
made to a work of fuch merit, as that which is now before us. 

It is true, that Colfon himfelf has added fomething of the fame 
kind to his commentary on Newton, where it is, if poflible, mdre 
out of its place than in the prefent inftance. TTierc is more apo- 
logy, however, for an author being partial to his own conceits, 
than for others approving of them. For our part, as we have 
great refpe£fc for Colfon’s fcience, but not much for his tafte, we 
ihould be glad to fee this and fome other things left out of Ma 
commentary ; and we cannot but hope, that the fine landfeape, 
with the Greek motto at the bottom of it, inferted in the body of 
that work, as well as the fragment we arc now fpeaking of, may 
hereafter be expunged, for ever, by the hand of feme friendly 
editor. 

The letter of Phiialethes Cantabrigunfs to the Publifher of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, is another addition that we think might 
have been very well difpenfed with. Not that we obje£l at alf 
to the quotation from the Preface of the Scriptores Lagarithmicl^ 
or to the praife fo juftly bellowed on. the editor of that valuable 
colle£lion ; but becaufe we think that declamations againft the vice 
and folly of the age, are more clofely coniieded almoft with any 
fubjed, than with the abftra^^b fpeculations of geometry. It is 
true, the author tries to eftablifh fuch a connexion, when he calls ' 
upon * thofe noblemen and gentlemen who of late have made 
to confpicuous a figure in Weftminfter-Hall, and on all who are 
Wafting their time and money in the fedudion of the vfiw and 
daughters of their friends, ’ to exchange thefe amufements for the 
hK>n 0 ur of becoming fuch men as Napier, Bacon, or Newton ^ 
and, inftead of fquandering away thoufands on courtezans^ to 
lay out a few hundreds in printing books of fcience and philo-* 

We mull fay, however, that we do not believe that much iv 
io be beqied fqr from this folemn exhortation ; and we fear that 
gentkmea ter whom the letter<«wrker addrefies himfelf will 

neither 
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neitlier take the trouble to difpute his principles, nor to folloir 
his pracStice. But Philalethes Cantabrigienjis is not one to be detet*^ 
ted by ordinary diiHculties ; there could hardly be more unpromif-^ 
ing materials for making mathematicians and philofophers ot, than 
tliofe he has taken in hand. He begins his reformation precifely 
at the point where greateft relittance might be expefted ; and it 
is certainly true, that, in this inftance, he has taken the hull by 
the horns. 

But whatever opinion be entertained of the appendages which 
good intention, rather than good tafte, has introduced into thefe 
volumes, the work itfelf, we believe, will unite all fufFrages in its 
favour ; aneb Baron Maferes may refleft with pleafure on having 
made known to his countrymen an author fo deferving of their 
attention. The mathematical world is already fenfible of the fa- 
vours it has received from his difinterefted love of fcience, ‘and 
has now an additional kindnefs to acknowledge. 

We cannot take leave of a wdrk that does fo much honour td 
female genius, without carneftly recommending the pcrufal of it 
to thofe who belicwe that great talents are bellowed by nature 
exclufively on men, and who allege that women, even in their 
highell attainments, arc to be compared only to grown children^ 
and have, in no inllance, given proofs of original and inventive 
powers, of a capacity for patient refearch, or for profound invefti- 
gation. Let thofe who hold thefe opinions endeavour to follow 
she author of the Analytical Inftitutions through the long feries 
of demonttrations, which Ihe has contrived with fo much (kill, 
and explained with fuch elegance and perfpicuity ; If they are 
able to do fo, and to compare her work with others of the fame 
kind, they will probably retrail ^tbeir former opinions, and ac- 
knowledge tliat, in one inllance at leaft, intelle£lual powers of 
the higheft order have been lodged in the breall of a woman. 

At ft ge Ildus cbfliterit circum prxcordia fanguls ; 
and if they arc unable to attend this illultrious female in her fei- 
entific excurlions ; of courfe, they will not fee the reafons for ad- 
miring her genius that others do ; but they may at leaft learn to 
think modellly of their own. 


Art. XIV. Recherches et Experiences Medic ales et Chimiques fur le 
Diabete Sucrey ou la Phthifurie Su&ee. Lues a PInftitut National, par 
ks CC. NkolaSf AlTock de I'lpftitut National, ProfelTeur de Chimie 
at^ Ecoles Centrales du Calvados : et Ei^or Gucudeville, Do&cttr en 
Aricine a Caen. Uvo. a Park. 1803* 

attention of phyficians ha^ of late years been pati^uIarlT 
4 direded to that very fingular which 

b the fubjed of this memoir. The formation of large qiiamities 

of 
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of fugar in the animal body^ is in itfelf fo curious a circuinftance^ 
that not only medical men, but fevcral diftinguiflied chemiAa 
have engaged in inquiries concerning its nature and its origin# 
Much was expe£ted from fuch a cooperation. 

From the application of the principles of modern chemiftry 
to medical fcience, many ufeful and important difcoverics were 
anticipated ; and the phenomena of Diabetes Mellitus have been 
often referred to as the beft proof of the reafonablenefs of fuck 
expe£lacions. Some perfons were fo enthufiadic as to fuppofe, 
that not only the caufes of all difeafes would be dete£ledj but 
that the cure of thofe hitherto deemed almoft incurable would 
be accompliihed ; and that the mode of a£tion of thofe remedies, 
which long experience has fandlioned, might be readily explain- 
ed. But the newly-difcovered gafes have not fucceeded in curing. 
fhthi/is pulmonalis ; the funply of oxygen alone will not remove 
fyphilis ; and deot<ygenating the fyjlcm has failed to cure diabetes^ 
Difappointment and regret have fucceeded to tlie mod confident 
hopes i becaufe the difeoverers in the* very intereding path of 
chemical phyfiology have overrated the value of their exertions, 
and, without a previous knowledge of a fuflicient number of 
fads, too hadily formed feme general conclufion. This feems 
to have b>een the great fault of Dr Rollons publication, in which 
it was confidently afierted, not only that the caufes of diabetes 
were difeovered, but that a new and fuccefsful mode of cure 
was found out. It is now feveral years fince Dr Rollo firli 
publiflicd his Cafes } and his opinions and pradice mud be 
confidered as having undergone that ted of truth which is 
afibrded by liberal difeudion and extenfive experience. This 
^fubjed, however, appears new to the French phyficians*, and 
they fpeak in the fame confident tone about the caufes and cure 
of diabetes, as was once common in this country, but which has 
lately been confiderably abated. 

Inftead of the term diabete fucre^ Meffrs Nicolas and Gucude- 
ville have fubdituted phihifurie fucree^ which they confider as 
more exprelfive, and more analogous to their definition of the 
difeafe. But as no good reafons are alleged in fupport of the 
alteration, we ihall continue to employ the nofological phrafe 
diabetes mellitus^ which may now be confidered as eltablidied by 
cuftom and authority. 

In the firft part of their memoir, thefe authors profefs to give 
the literary and natural hidory of diabetes, and to detail all the 
knowledge which phyficians in former ages had acquired con- 
cerning it. This hiftorical (ketch, however, is extremely fuper- 
ficial, and in many refpefls incorre£l. Thefe writers do no( 
feem to have direfted their reading to any good purpofe \ they 

have 
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OTcrlooked fources of correct and valuable information^ 
and they have perverted othersi which have no relation to the 
lttbje£l. To juftify thi^ remark, we may juft notice, that they 
have quoted Hippocrates as the author of an obfervation on 
diabetes, though it is well known to all thofe who have confuhed 
the works of that diflinguifticd obfcrveir, that he has taken nb 
notice of this difeafe. And, in another part of their eflay, they 
have introduced feveral quotations from a difpute between Riolan 
end Bartholin ; becaufe, in this conrroverfy about the termination 
of lymphatic veflels, they pretend to have difcovered the firft 
dawn of light which was thrown on the nature of diabetes. 
The French physicians fcem to be very jealous of the reputation 
which our countryman Dr Rollo has acquired by his publication; 
and the chief 'obje£l of their laborious refearch, is to point out 
to the world, that what Dr Rollo has faid had been often faid 
before. This, we believe, no one will feel difpofed to deny ; 
but we cannot think with our authors, that Dr Kollo was guilty 
of any great prefumption in publifhing his book, without once 
referring to the difpute between two doughty knights of the 
fcalpel, efpecially as the point in queftion was utterly foreign 
ro his fubjeft. We muft confefs that we have fometimes been 
amufed, and fometimes difgulled, with the vanity and ignorance 
difplayed throughout this memoir, in quoting and referring to 
the works both of the ancients and moderns. But experience 
has taught us how to eftimate this aiFefiation of learning, which 
the authority and example of feme Continental writers feem 
calculated to encourage. If MefTrs Nicolas and Gueudevilic had 
contented themfelves with conf nhiiig Plouquefs Bibliotheca Medico^ 
praElicay or with copying from a very elaborate hiftoricai iketcli 
of diabetes, * publilhed in this country a few years ago, their 
{>ages might have been graced with a longer and more accurate 
lift of references, and their readers would have received more 
fatisfadory information from their learned inquiries. 

After fome general remarks, we find four cafts of diabetes 
detailed. The firft of thefe was a poor man, advanced in life^ 
who had been accuftomed to hard labour and bad food^ The 
fecond was an old maid, who had fufFered from many complaints 
peculiar to her fex. An e;chaufted debauchee was the fubjedk of 
the third hiftory. And an elderly man, who died from fever and 
emaciation, after the difeafe had continued four years, was the 
foufth. All thefe patients were of the fanguine .temperaments 
their complaints feem to have originated from very difFereht* 

^ eaufels s 
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* Vidt a cafe of dtabete«, with an biftorical fketch of that by 

Thoihis Cirdleftons, M. D. 8 vo. Varmouth. 1799* 
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caufea; and all of them arc dcfcribcd as having thcfymptoms * 
mentioned by Aretaus. Of thefe cafes, the fecpnd and the third 
appear very inaccurately drawn u^, if not compofcd in th^^ 
ciofet. They refemble cafes of fymptomatic diabetes, recorded 
by Sydenham^ Boerhanvt^ Jtan Swieten^ Cullen^ and other fyfteinktic 
writers, which have occurred after other difeafes. The age^ahd, 
condition of the patients, the fymptoms which exifted, and,'ah^e 
all, the very fpcedy removal of them by tonic medicines, fe^ tp ' 
corroborate fuch an idea. The great furplus of urine dilchargtsdf 
in one cafe it is faid more than two thirds, and, in another4, 
double the quantity of liquid ingejia^ w'ould make us feel inclined 
4o diftrull the hiflory, efpecially when we are told that a complete 
cure w’as effefted in a fliort time. 

Areiaus is the only author who has recorded the firft fymptoms 
of diabetes. His account however is very fufpicious, from his 
own confciTion that he had fecn vety few cafes, and from the 
manner in which he relates the fymptoms. For if we admit 
that he deferibed the difeafe as he faw it, and wrote from ob- 
fervation, not from the reports of others, it impeaches his ac* 
knowledged accuracy) fince nothing but tfehuria could occafion 
many of the fymptoms and feelings which he attributes to 
diabetes. We mull confefs that we are ftrorigly difpofed to 
think, with Dr Lubbock^ that the Cappadocian^ in his hiftory o£ 
this complaint, has given Way to the impulfe of aftomlhmlMit, 
and written more i^roni fancy than from adlual obfervation» 
When he details fymptoms, and mentions phenoirleha, contrary 
to univerfal experience, and inconfiftent with all the known 
laws of the animal (Economy, we furely have a right to diftruit 
liis account altogether, and conlider it, not as autheniic, but 
fabulous. 

Hence we were not a little furprifed to find Mejfrs Nicolas 
and GueudeviUc making a divifion of this diforder into three di- 
lUn£i ilages, and detailing, from AretetUs^ the fymptoms peculiar 
to each. Such is the apparent regularity of the animal fundions 
in the beginning, nay, in fome iullances, throughout the whole' 
courfe of this complaint, that it is often extremely difficult to 
afeertain the period of its firft attack. Neither thirft, nor ip- 
creafed appetite, nor copious flow of urine, are fuificient to in* 
duce people t6 complain, till more urgent fymptorus arife. No« * 
thing but very limited experience, or exceffive enthufiafm for 
antique rtlics, could have induced thefe authors to qiiote fucH 
paflages from the writings of Aretaus^ ot to, follow, in thistp- , 
(lance, fneh an example; for though Don believed, even ^ 

fa^riin^s doubted. , v . 
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^ iTht jPollowing fiiihmaVjr Wifl bfe founA t6 bdiitMli tii'e 
yefult of the fpequl^tiohs elcpenttiifnts fn tti!s 

Ihall quote thefe propdfi'tiohs in the >(^drds 'df th^iV adth^Ys^. 
iWr we may not incur any ce'nfure froin hlift^tenfieht of thofe 
partlcuta? points cm wltich we ^ay Fiecl difpblTtcl to diiPet from 
them. 

* i. La phthifune uhc chfifeoiptioA cntrttehuc tfar unc d6viatioh 
ij^atmodique et eontinUele dcs fucs iiutritifs non an{mini}i^s> ftir 1’ drgane 
VrtOair^* 

* 'Cdtte pardit partPcIiIierement atix teaSp^aikienfS iihilfcu* 

letiit. 

^ ‘ ). Soti 'RSgc plac£' dins t^pareil digeftif. a 

* 4. Lcb autrcB particB ne foot affet^t^es que fecondai'riement. 

^ 5. Lcb ’fdcfi gMriqOes, paik^&tiqueBy biKavrb^ font aiter^ par l» 
prefeticit des fiicB nufirltifa non aninmlififs. 

* '5. TouM ki HUtrcB fecrcrtkniB et eXci^tiooB €unt fulpenduesy P 

orgafie ^isninafre y fuppHe par de fes dvacuadooB. 

* 7. L’aiHlyfe diimiqiie aprouvte que ccB tfrincB fie eontiennent pat 
point d^ifrde* d’actde urtqiie^ et benaoique, et que lee fda phofphoriquca 
ferit en tr^petitc qutiitite# 

* 8. Cea urmOB fi^flent a h fermentation vineufe et acdteufe» on en 
retire an alcool d^unc odeur d^fagr^able ; enfin, un fucre criftallifi^ dont 
h nature ti^eft pas encore eonnue. 

* p« Le £»ng eft tre^-fereux^ lea fels ammoniacaux et phofphorSques 

trcB-rarcB. 

* 10 . La p^enec^du fucre» la raret^ des Tels excrement'itielsy Pabfence 
'|de 8 I’ur^e, mint le retour n’ a lieu qu^.aprn la difpardtion de ia tnatiere 
facr^Y demoBtrccit que cme ddrniere depend de h noh iattifnalifation des 
(tics nutriti&y caufie par k defaut d’axote. 

* ^cux iiid^eaftions fe prlSkotetit a la tnddedtrre : i, jRem^icr a I’etat 
^afmodique i 3. Rendrc au malade lea princlpes d’anicnalifatiOn. Poor 
arriver a ce ^ty eltedou cberdher lea alimens tt IOb Yi^nfMes parOn lea 
fubftanees'qui cOntieonebt Paadte ](^ (els phof^oriquea. La fiteur 
Fbcrde ne difpardit qn’ i^rbs la gU^ifon d^ butres fyniptobiea. Le 
retonr de et de]» fels arlniTtiit tft hi preuvt d'unc cure compile* 
Enfih,, k pSithifut^lie ^^tant fujet H des rMiutes^ Pakf^e dta rnddiauncnB 
:indiqbifs wit eUcOt^'Otre pfdongd qiielqae tem^ apres h' godrifon du 
ibalade^ ’ p, py# 

Ift raking a general 'view of ^is difeafoi we are ftruck 
^with its mt)re frequent occurrenee ki modern tknesi tjhan in the 
7^rlier ages. Tire difl^rrent modes of living,, the imaginary dhange 
of conftkuti6n> or the mtee geisb^ wkte and^fpirttuous 

^Kqjphi^ 40, Hot aftbrd a fatirfc^ory eaplanatioh of this tiireum- 
^ After all, . deletes does not o^v mbre^fieqitetit* 
4| now, ^an formerly i hut i$ better diftinguiftied wadimSprac- 
tltMMiersr One reafon why it was fo tmom nxtlt wub by tfan. 
K ^ ' older 
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<li 1 d 49 r phynci^ns may be, tliat the ftrongly marked cafes of it 
came generally under ihe care of thofc ignorant and impudent 
quacks who pretended to cure all difeafes by looking at the 
Urine. Such quick-fighted mortals were at one time very nutoerf 
Ous, to the flifgrace of the Legiflaturc and the human under- 
ftanding. The race is not yet wholly extinft in this country^ 
much iefs on the Continent, though urofeopy has, in fome mea^ 
fure, given way to cramofeopy^ metallic traitors^ and other fuch 
abfurditics! With regard to the firft conclufion which MeflrU 
Nicolas and Gueudeville have made, that this difeafe depends upoU 
a particular determination of impcrfeflly alTimilatcd fluids to the 
kidneys, we cannot avoid remarking, that this is the general 
opinion among all thofc who have attempted to give any ex- 
planation. G den, in one part of his works {jie Crfthusy lib. L 
cap, 3.), confiders diabetes, like the lientery, as a necrofis, or 
death of two important fundltons, alEmilation and abforption} 
and this opinion has been frequently brought forward. Each 
writer has varied his mode of expreflion, and imagined hitnfelf 
creating a new theory, when he was only indulging his fancy in 
decorating an old one. What reafon4)ur authors have for tup-^ 
pofing the cxiftence of fpafm, we are totally at a lofs to conjeflure* 
What is fpafm i Is there any fymptom of this diforder which par- 
lakes of a fpafmodic nature ? Indudion tells us that there is not $ 
found reafoning forbids us to admit any fuch hypothetical ton- 
cluflon. But the previous queitlon concerning the exigence of 
fpafm feems never to have occurred to thefc gentlemen. No 
obflacle of that kind interrupts them. They go on explaining 
every fymptom, with the greateft plaufibility. They tell u8, 

that, in health, the oxgyen in the itomach i» gradually comblnttl 
with the azote in the large inieftines ; that hydrogen inereafes in quan- 
tity in paffifig from the flumach to the fmaU intellines, and then fliminilh^s 
* in the large ones ; and that carbonic add gas, vrhicli k tnOft abundant 
SB the flouiach, unites with thefe gafes, and all are then miked with the 
chyle. If the body becomes weakened by hsmorrhagieR, tfc ptoii^^d 
difeales, the blood is more Serous, and does nest fmniih azote ia hlfficicnC 
quaatity For the animalizatiofl of the food: hence, the oxygen, hytko- 
geu, and carbon, which are always to be found in the ftctnach and 
intefttoes, unite, and form fugar. The derangement of nil the fuodions 
arifes from the want of azote^ the principle of aniflwdikation. The chyle 
is not allowed to remain a fufiicient time to he aiumalized, but 10 tapCdly 
abioAied, lofitpport the fyflem; and this ablbrptioit, nature is never sd>le 
to accomplffli without a fpafmodic efibrt. ^ 39^ 

Now, can thefe authors prove, in any fingle midance, that 
what tliey have f^d is true ? Have they examined the &rft 
\lie 1^1^'amental faCls on which all the reafoning depends ? We 
will venture to fay th^y have not. Ubey have tsdteo and 

£ e a many 
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many other queftions for.granted^ in the whole courfe of their 
fpeculations ; and till they can fliow that azote is deficient ia 
diabetic patients, we muft regard their reafoning, from fuch vague 
and uncertain premifes, as falfe. Befides, referring the proximate 
caufe of this difeafe to a deficiency of azote, is only fubftituting 
pro quo ; It is nothing more nor lefii than a repetition of Dr 
JHollo’s hypothetical con je£l are, that ail the phenomena of the 
difeafe arofe from an h^perox^gtnntion of the fyftcm. Of tliis, 
there are no proofs whatever : all appearances arc againtl fuch 
a fuppoRtion. If oxygen was in cxcefRvc quantity, or, what 
15 the fame thing, if the proportion of azote was leilened, from 
what we know of the efFecls of thefe fubllances,* we flioiild ob- 
ferve fome remarkable changes produced on the nervous fyftem, 
and on the irritability of the niufcular fibre, which do not 
happen. The reafons affigned for the kidr>cys receiving fo large 
a quantity of the half-formed chyle, appear to difplay as much 
originality of thought, as profound knowledge of anatomy. It is 
faid, p- 41 - * that the emnlgcnt arteries and kidneys receive the 
greatelt part of the imperle£Hy affimilated matter, becaufe they 
arc fituaced near the centre of union, ( pi es du foyer fpajnnd'tt^ue 
and becaufe they have fuch extenfive communications by means 
of their lymphatic veflels ! ^ 

Refpcfiing the accuracy of the fecond pofition, that diabetes 
is peculiar to perfons of the funguine temperament, we mud 
alfo be permitted to exprefs our doubts. The four cafes which 
are mentioned, cannot be deemed .fufEcient to warrant fuch a 
genera] conclufion. Although this difeafe may be more fre- 
quent among perfons of florid appearance and full habit, yet it 
is not peculiar to them ; for we have feen men with dark 
complexion and black hair labouring under it ; and fome fimi- 
lar cafes are recorded. Nor is it confined to ftrong mufcular Tub- 

i ‘e£is, or to the latter periods of life, or to conllitutions impaireef 
iy exceffive bodily and mentd exertion, as Hated in feveral parts 
of this cflay. 

The three next paragraphs of the fummary already quoted, 
re^Jttire a more full and particular inveftigatiori, as they include 
the outlines of the prevailing theory of the prefent day. It is 
not a new opinion, to refer diabetes to fome primary aiFe£rion of 
the ftomaoh. The fame notion was entertained by many authors 
the laft century. Within thefe few years, this theory, if it 
ifeferves fuch an appellation, has been brought fortrard with fome 
oitiaments borrowed from modern pneumatic chemiftry, and has 
attra^&ed confiderabk attention. The merit of Dr RoUd’s pub- 
lication has always appeared to us to confift, not in any novelty 
aiift originality of the theory of diabetes, nor in the reafoning 
wbach diat theory was attempted to be fopported^ but in the 

fair 
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fair and candid ftatemcnt cf fymptoms; and the refult of the 
praflice in removing them. It would be improper, at thijl time, 
to enter upon a particular difeuffion of Dr Rollo’s opinions. 
We fliall therefore content ourfelves with briefly noticing the 
leading points of his theory, becaufe it correfponds with that now 
under confideration. 

Dr Rollo alleges, that diabetes confifts ‘ in an increafed mor- 
bid a£lion of the ftomach, with too.j/reat a fecretion, and an 
alteration in the quality of the gaftiic fluid, producing faccharine 
matter, by a decompofition of the vegetable fubilances taken in 
with the food, which remains unchanged* ’ p. 387. (Cafes of 
Diabetes MeUitus^ 2nd Edition,) 

The arguments adduced in fupport of this opinion, are not 
very convincing. Indeed, unlcfs the queftion be affiimed, it is 
diflicult to difeover that the increafed appetite and frequent crav- 
ings are more in proof of this opinion, than of the very oppofite. 
As far as the ftomach is concerned, the procefs of digeftion 
feems rcfrularly and rapidly performed ; hence, that organ can- 
not be confidered as primarily difeafed. The fynoptoms firft 
noticed*by the patients, are not fuch as to lead us to fufpeft 
any morbid ftatc of the ftomach, and, in many inilances, thofe 
mentioned by Dr Rollo, are wholy wanting. All writers feem 
to coincide in faying, that there is fame morbid ftate of the fto- 
mneh, feme Imperfeft aflimilation of the food taken in. But 
this is no explanation — it is only the expveflion of a faft — it ift 
only faying that fome imperfeftion takes place in a procefs con- 
fefledly unknown : it does not lead us to the ultimate objeft of 
our inquiry, nor remove the difficulty in accounting for the phe- 
nomena. There is, according to Dr Rollo, a fugar-making pro- 
cefs going on in the ftomach ; and, according to Meffrs Nicolas 
^ Gueudeville^ the fluids of the ftomach, liver and pancreas, are 
changed by the prefence of ill-formed chyle. Thefe fuppofi- 
tions are petfeaiy gratuitous. If fugar is formed in the fto* 
mach, it muft be from the alimentary matter undergoing the 
fermentative procefs; but the experiments of Spallanzani 
ciently prove, that no fermentation takes place in healthy digef- 
tion, and we have no marks of this procefs in diabetes. Suppof- 
ing faccharine matter to be formed in the procefs' of digeftion, it 
muft be contained in the blood ; and nun^etotts experiments have 
been made to'dete^l it, but without fuccefs. Dr Dobfon is the 
only one who found the ferum ‘ fiueeiifb, * This muft be 
•conGdered as accidental, efpecially as numerous recent trials have 
found the tafte of the ferum faline, and the other parts pcrfedly 
natural. It may be faid, that faccharine matter cxifts iti the 
jiflood, fo combined as to efcape any tclts employed to deteft it. 

£ ^ 3 
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Such an objc£lion cannot obviatied hf teajtouing : it muft W 
left to future difeomiea. Tho^ wb^ attribute the {uriuvirf 
caufe of diabetes lo a. morbid ibate of the affitnilating.otgana, 
looJc upon the kidneys, merely as filters, defigned to fepatate and 
carry off the excrcnientitious part of the blood. But this is con-r 
tradifled by a due attention to the glandular (Iriifturc of thefe 
organs, their complex formation, and, above all, by fubflances 
beitfg found in the urine, whkh have never been deiefied in 
the blood or any other part. Modern chemiftry has (hewn tlut 
the elements of fugar are contained in the chyle ; but it is not 
fo fatis(a£toriIy afeertained, that faccharine matter, already form- 
ed, exifts in this fluid, 'fhe different fccretions are fo mutually 
dependent on each other, and fo various and intricate are the, fl - 
veral proceffes through which they all pafs, that it feems unfair 
to attribute to one procefs, what may be the refult of f^veral. 
Carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, cxift in fufficiem abundance in 
the animal body 5 by their combination, they may be fuppofed 
readily to furnilh that peculiar fweetnefs to the urine. Dr Luh^ 
^och has conjectured that the fuppreflion of the perfpiration which 
k very remarkable iu this difeafe, may conduce to the Cbmhina- 
tion of the elementary principles of fugar. This fuppQfuion is 
recommended by its ingenuity, but it requires to be determined 
by more accurate experiments. The fame want of experiments, 
makes us fccptical with regard to the fuppofed altered (late of 
'the other fecrctions of the body. 

The next aflcriion to be exammed, is, that the quantity of 
urine evacuated is in excefs, in confcquence of the fuppreflion of 
tlie other excretions. Hitherto, there has been no caufe pointed 
out, why the quantity of urine difeharged, fliould exceed the 
liquid ingefta ; and the reafon now alleged is a vei^ poor one. 
On this fubje^, we cannot help again referring to very a- 
cute and ingenious oHfervalions of Dr Lubbock^ who firft deicc^ 
ted and pointed opt a very popular error in the hiflovy of thic 
difeafe*. In all thofe cafes, wdiere the quantity of liquid in- 
gefta has been accurately meafured and faithfully recorded, it 
■lias almoft invariably been found to correfpond with the quanti^ 
ty of qrine difeharged- Any little excefs may# in general# be 
readily accounted for, by cQnfldering the proportion of folid in- 
gefta converted into a fluid (late. In fomc inflances# we know 
that the urine has appeared to e.xcetd the quantity both- of liquid 
andifolid ingefta; but, in thefe cafes, it has at length been dif- 
covered, that the patients were often guilty of irregularity in 
their diet, and that the account of their adlions could not lur deh 
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{^de4 upon, Th^t the quantity of mm « »** cxa£fc ratip 
40 ihe^ Sqida ^ken imp the ftomac^ of cpnfiderable in> 

{ ipruoce ; and, if well eftabliftcdt of which there feems now. 
utle doubt, it lytil at once fet afide any frivolqua and trifling dlf* 
culfion concerning the origin of the Aipp^ed faDcrabundane 
wafter. The iparvelloos relations which ate nM with in old aur 
thora, may be placed on the fame ^elf with the hi(]tories of fuiv 
miling cures by the royal touchx and * fuch forgotten things^ ’ 
ip making further inquiries on this fubjefb, there t$ one iptirce 
of fallacy to be guarded againft, which deferres to be pointed 
out. }f the medical attendant wifb to know, in any cafe, what 
relation the uripe and the drink bear to each other, they requeft 
the patient to attend particularly to this circumftance, perhaps 
for twenty-four hours. In confequence of his attention being 
direfted to the ingefta/ he probably takes iefs both of folids and 
fluids ; hence a difproportion appears, by no means ufual, 
efpecially if the ingeila taken previous to the experiment be 
overlooked. In hofphal pradtee, great caution is requifite ip 
drawing any conclufion $ fo nqmerous are the foprees of cr* 
Tpr- 

The feventh and eighth articles of the fummary are the moft o* 
tiginal, and, if fully eflablidied, the moft important of the whole. 
SProip the analyiis of diabetic urine, conduced with great atten** 
tion, and the refult of every experiment compared with healthy 
urine, Mcflrs Nicolas and Gueudevillc have drawn the following 
inferences : i^, That diabetic urine contains none of that peculiar 
matter called ureCf no uric or benzoip acids, and a very fmall quan^ 
tity of phofphoric falts : tdiy. That it paffes readily into a ftatc f . 
of fermentation, and contains a large quantity of a peculiar fac- 
charine matter, the nature of which is not yet rightly under^ 
flood. 

It is much to be regretted that our authors hare omitted to men- 
tion, whether the urine they examined was from one diabetic patient 
only, or from fcveral ; becaufe the ufual ingredients of urine, and 
the relative ploportinn of them, vary considerably ip different per- 
fons, and even in the fame perfon, at different times. The refulc 
of thefc experiments feems to Ihow, that uree was in very minute 
quantity, if not wholly deficient in diabetic urine- The preience 
of faccliarine matter, and the very diluted (late in which all the 
falts are found, when urine is fecreted in great abundance, reii- 
dpra it di$cult to dete£l thefc fubftances by the ufual tells. 
Hpnpe, a fmall portion of urc^ might exift, fumcient to give that 
peculiar polour and pnplcafarit finell tp alcohol, as was obferved, 
Wi^oiif bping fo conlid^rable as to be deteiEled by cryftaUization 
by tb? nUric acid. We are inclined to mikfi this fuppofition, 

Ji e 4 becaufe 
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' becaufe the experiments which we have made» and^ ftill more^ the 
numerous and repeated trials made by feveral of our friends, 
aiithorifc a very different .conclufion. In all thcTe experiments 
made on diabetic urine from different patients, and at different 
periods, ur^e has always been detefted, and like wife all ‘the fub- 
ftances common to healthy urine, only in lefs proportion. The 
fmall quantity of phofphoric falts may readily be accounted for, 
in conf]dering the quantity of fluids taken in and difeharged. To 
queflion the accuracy of thefe experiments made by a Profeflbr 
of chemiftry and a learned phyficiari, may be deemed bold and 
preftimptuous ; but if the authority of great names be neceffary 
to give countenance and credit to any affertion, we could adduce 
the teftimony of a Profeflbr of chcmiitry, and even of two Pro* 
feflbrs, in fupport of what has been juft Itated. At any rate, ii 
is impoflible to build a legitim ite theory of diabetes on the defi- 
ciency of urce : ifiy becaufe there are numerous inftanccs of the 
urine containing uree along with faccharine m*attcr; and, 'idly^ 
becaufe there is one fpecies of the difeafe, where faccharine mat- 
ter, as w*ell as urecy are almoft wholly deficient in the urine. It 
happens unfortunately for this theory, that the urine in this com* 
plaint exifts in fuch oppofite ftates : fometimes it abounds wdtli 
faccharine mattey ; at other times, this fwcetnefs cannot be dc- 
tecled, while, at the farne time, the affinity between thefe differ- 
ent ftates is fo great, tlvat they pafs into each othqr fuddenly, or 
by infenfible degrees. This variation jn ihe tafte, colour, and 
frncll of urine, occurs very remarkably in the fame patient, when 
^ thefyftcm is deranged by any febrile attack- In framing expla- 
nations of the proximate caufe of diaheics,’ authors, in general, 
feem to have dircdled thdr attention folely to the fiiccharinc qua- 
lities of the urine, and to have, overlooked entirely that fpecies in 
which the chemical qualities t>f the urjne are cjuite opj^bfite. The 
exiftehce of dte^etes tfiftpidns is a faflt which cannpt be* doubted. 
Now, the nature of this latter complaint, and the refult of num* 
berlefs trials with animal diet, fhow that the qualities of tlie 
urine may be^very little altered, its quantity reduced to the healthy * 
ftandartl, and yet the emaciation and drynefs of the fkin continue, 
and the patient fall a yidrim to the difeafe. Ilciicc the axiom 
which is here laid dowm, that the return of the uree and phof- 
phoric and muriatic fairs is a proof of the cure being acconi- 
plifhcd, cannot be deemed of any great weiglit* . 

Iikconformity to their ideas ol the caufes of diabetes, Meflrs 
Niemas and GueiTdcyiHe have propofed their method of cute: — 
to remove tlie fpafmodic affediion, and to afford the principle of 
ilmimalization to-'the fyllem. The means employed to fulfil thefe 
' indications; w^erc not ftich as pradJitioners in this country .would 

place 
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place much confidence in. Animal diet^ phofphate of foda, 
phofphoric acid in dozes of eight and ten drops, the M^atery ex- 
tra£): of opium, muik, bark, ammonia, and friifiltons with larll 
and oily liniments, were the remedies employed in the four cafes 
which are detailed ; and in one cafe, a gentle bleeding preceded 
this courfe of treatment. What was formerly called, amon|;ft 
us, deoxygenating the fy/hm^ thefe writers term azotjfingi which 
feemed to bear the interpretation of killing the patients •, but, to 
our great aftoniihment, three out of the four are fiid to have 
been cured in a very fliort time ! —Experience has Ihownv that 
the exclufive ufe of animal food is the bell and quickeft mode cf 
relieving the mod urgent fymptoms of the difeafe j and, in fome 
cafes, a permanent cure has been efFcfted by this regimen alone. 
But it would be an unprofitable talk to enumerate the numerous 
and op]>ofite remedies which have been at oiie time extolled, and 
then condemned. The uncertainty which prevails M'itli regard 
to the cAufes, has left a wide field open to experiment in the 
cure 5 and it is to be feared, tliat much progrefs will not be made 
in the one, till our knovydedge of the other has been greatly in- 
creafed. It is true, the pathology of diabetes has not been tl-^ 
lullvated, as h priori might have been expcclcd, by examining 
•appearances after death. Nl) decitive and charadlerilLic morbid 
changes have been difeovered, though there is no reafon for re- 
gretting, with our authors, that fo few cafes of dilleftiou are on 
record. 

Before convhading this article, we ought not to omit mention- 
ing, that frequent favcafms arc call on Dr Rollo in diflerent part^ 
of the prefent memoir, for not giving the merit of certain opi- 
nions and modes of practice to the original inventors. Thus, it 
is fald, that animal diet was employed by all the old phyficians, 
while it is forgotten, that an exclufive employment of this diet 
was the only novelty in Dr Rollo’s pradlice. He is acciifcd of 
plagiarifm in fcvcral other particulars. But let us hear thefe ad- 
vocates for rendering honour unto thnfe to whom honour is due, 
(or, as they deferibe themfelves, ‘ admlrateurs des anciens aiitant 
(ju" apotres zeles des deauvertes moderms, ’ p. 33.), involving them* 
felves in the very crime which they fo feverely condemn. In 
p. 13. they alTert, that Dr Rollo has founded his do£irinc on 
pneumatic chemiftry, for which Europe is indebted to France \ 
Again, in p. 37. we are told, that Dr Rollo is indebted to Four- 
croy for the notes which embellifti his vyork ; and the author of 
the ‘ Syjleme des connoijfaiices chmicfues^ * is mentioned as the firft 

E erfon who pointed out the ' difierence between fugar and gum, 
y experiments made on the germination of feeds. It is fcarccly 
to be imagined, that neither of thefe gentlemen ever read more 

than 
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than tht three firft chapters oC Pr RoUq's pii|^|)ca|^qnt ^"Ehiohf 
they have criticifed fo feverely f and yet it nuift ^ oipring tq fqph 
t caufe, or fomething wor£e, that th^ have entirety qmitted tq 
refer to the valuable experiments of Mr Cruickfbapk, Th^ natq^ 
of this celebrated chemift is only mentioned once* tlien qqitc 
unncceiTarily- We have candour enough to thi£t qinjuipn 

to its true caufe; and cau only fay, that Me^Trs Nicolas ^nd Gqeude-r 
ville have executed this part of dieir work in the true fpirit and 
genius of their countrymen- 

It is not our intention to multiply obje£lion8| or to enlarge 
farther upon this fubjeil. The general merit of » this memoir 
cannoti upon the whole, be rated very high. It refembles a 
common-place book, in winch mpft of the remarkable fa£ls re- 
lating to diabetes are regidered- This may ferve to amufc a phi- 
lofojmical focicty, or to anfwcr the ends of a thcorift y but it i$ 
not enough for thofe engaged in pra£rice, who examine ftridlly 
every new prcpofal, and think, as they ought, for themfelves- 
TI>efe authors feem aduated by an exceflive love of theory, an^ 
a difpofition to grafp at general principles, without a previous 
knowledge of particular fads- This r^lli mode of generalizing 
|s too frequently adopted in medical inquiries- It is the moil 
fatal obftacle to all real improvement, and cannot be too much 
condemned- It is worfc than a falfe hypotheCs, bccaufc it ex- 
tends farther ; and, by habituating tlic mind to mere terms, it 
may lead us to miftake new w^ords for real knowledge. 


Art- XV^. Pro^ejs of Marltmc Dljiovery^ from the earliejl Period to 
the Ctofc of the Eighteenth Century, forming an extenfwe Sjfiem of 
Hydro^rap^y^ By jamts Stauierr Cinike, F. R, S. dom^lic Chjip- 
lain to the Prince, and Vicar of Prefton. Vol. 1 . 410, Cadell St 

Davies. 1803. 

W HtN vre firft launched out into this immenfc volume, we had 
not cruized a great w^ay beyond the Table of Contend, be- 
fore wc found ourfelves totally out of our reckoning, and utterly 
unable to determine where w^e 'were going- We were obliged, 
therefore, to anchor in no very pJcafatit ftation, till, we could af*- 
certain the courfe which it would be proper for us to purfue, and 
the nature of the doubtful element into which wp had ventur^dt 
Th^ tile of this work is, * The Progrefi of Maritime Dijeoviery ; ’ 
from which we concluded, with unwary precipitation, it was 
ahiftoryof the fucceffive events by which thofo regions of the 
Mobe, feparated by the fea^ firft became known to one aqather- 
far all was clearly determined^ and inteUigiUie, But the 

fecond 
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fecon4 claufe of the title, ^ forming an extenfive Syftem of Hy- 
drography, * involved us in difHcukies which the perufal of the 
whole work has not removed. In humble dependence on the 
authors of di£tionaries, we had always underftood by this* term, 
a minute defeription of the feas, lakes, rivers, and other collec- 
tions of waters which form the aqueous part of the glo^e, in- 
cluding all the information on thefe fuhje£ls which a pilot re- 
quires in the praftice of navigation. Nor were we able to fore- 
fee how an extenfive fyftem of that fpecies of knowledge could 
be given in a hiftory of maritime difeoveries. To have lupppfed 
that the author would exalt every fuccefTive improvement on 
fca-chart to the dignity of a maritime difeovery, would 
been doing him great injuftice. For, inftead of ennobling com- 
mon events by the dignity of his language, we have often found' 
him reducing, by the fame inftrument, the greateft achievementf 
of mankind to the level of ordinary occurrences- In thefe doubt- 
ful circumftances, we could not help entertaining fome appre-r 
henfions for the glory of a work in which the intereft and litcra^ 
ture of the firft commercial nation in Europe appeared to be e- 
qually concerned. Our fears have not been groundlefs. Aftef 
promifmg every thing, all remains unaccompliflied ; and in tha 
following obfervations, we are afraid that the tone of cenfure 
udll not be very frequently relieved by pleafing intervals of 
praife. 

After a dedication to the Prince of Wales, in which he is. 
minded of his reUtionfliip to tlie Black Prince and the Puke of 
Clarence, we are prefented with a Preface, in which, after ia 
Iketcli of the contents of his work, we find an account of the rife 
and prof^refs of the motives which led Mr Clarke to this great 
undertaking. Such of our readers as have not feen his Prolpecr 
tus, we beg leave to inform, in his own words, that 

— ‘ the outline of the plan was projefted under the auipices and ap- 
probation of Earl Spencer, w'ljo prefided at the Board of Admiralty ; 
but that he did not then mention another patron, by whom the arrange- 
ment of the whole was formed, that ?:ealou8 mariner iVd^ral J<£n 
Willet Payne. 

* Under this eminent officer, my attention w-^as firft dire^ed to pavaj 
literature. ’ His ardent mind pointed out whatever of novelty of of uti- 
lity had hitherto been neglcftcd ; and whilft his genius caft new l$j^t 
on the defiderata thus prefented, his converfation cheered my 

and his enthufiafm prolonged my induftry. 

* On my return from a cruize in the impetueux, my firft * eftbrtf^ 
were fubmitted to the prefs, and favourably received. When I con- 
temp kted 

* Sermons on the Chsirader and Pijofeffiond Duties of Mar|neiX| 
^ritb the fecond^ and third volumes of the Naval Cbronide. 
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tewplated the next objeA that offered, I trembled at ite magnitude : 
My profeffional duties were increafed ; and 1 felt that t not only want- 
ed the ability, but the leifure requiiite to complete an uiulertaking fo 
great as the progrefs of Maritime Difeovery from the carlieil period 
' to the clofe of the eighteenth century. Whilft i hefitated, the im^ 
portunity of fricndrtiip increafed, and at laft prevailed. It repeatedly 
iiiged, that a complete Syllem of Hydrography was wanted by the li** 
terary world, and particularly by naval men ; that it would prove an 
effential fci'vice to future navigators to have the principal difeoveries of 
their predecefRjra conne^ed and arranged ; that a perufal of the nu- 
merous works relative to this fubjeft, demanded rather the leifure of a 
veclufe, than the agitated and interrupted day which the mariner con- 
ftantly eKperiences. * Pref. p. viiu 

A long catalogue of patrons and affiftants, who leflened, by 
their fuggeftions and remarks, the labours which friendfliip had 
urged him to encounter, follows this information. Of thefe, fc- 
venteen in number, we would remark in jjarticular the Reverend 
Mr Bowles, from whom the wpter * experienced attention — 
though only known to him by the courtefy of literattire. * The 
lift clofes, in a very emphatic manner, with an acknowledgment 
of the great affiftaiice he has ‘ invariably obtained from the li- 
berality and bibliographic information of that truly refpeftable 
and honett bookfclier Mr Thomas Payne.* 

' To the firft of thefe gentlemen, the author owes no onlinary 
obligations. He is indebted to him for a vaft number of poetical 
mottoes, one of which, along with an elegant vi^rnette from the 
antique, embeliifhes the commencement of alrnoft every fedlion 
in the volume. Thefe vignettes^ and a number of maps and en- 
gravings, might infure celebrity to any literary performance, if the 
delight of the eye could fuperfede the claims of the umiorftanding, 
and atone for the abfence of the primary qualities of gcijius. Yet 
we cannot recoiled that Herodotus^ who jirjl tranfmitted to pof- 
terity t!ie exploits of the earlieft and braveft nations of antiquity, 
without any model before him, but nature and found judgment ; 
or Livy^ who arranged the voluminous hiftory of the greateft 
empire in the world ; or Hujne^ who performed for Britain as a 
kingdom^ what Mr Clarke owed to her as a maritime power ; or 
Robertfony who embelliflied, witli elegance, reafon, and philo- 
ibphy, the greateft naval difeoverv in the annals of time-r-ever 
condefeended to ftrengthen their claim to immortality by the bor- 
?*owed affiftance of the pencil or the graver. 

Thmiuthor having referved Locke’s catalogue of voyages and 
travels for the Appendix, enumerates in his Preface, with great 
bihlk^p:aphical importance, the other compilers of collodions. 
Thefe are in nuniber twenty-five, from Grjuiacits to De I'i 
IJaftae., # 

^ ^ Mn 
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If) all of thefe collections, though in Aftley^s leaft of any, Hydrai 
grainy has been coniidered in a fecondary, and fi^equently in a fubor- 
dinate point of view. The great objcCts of this branch of fcfence, kt 
uiterefling to a great commercial nation, and fo important to its navi- 
gators, aie difperfed through an infinity of volumes, and often ertw 
weouily give authorities whicli have feldora been cited ; the claims of 
nations and individuals to the merit of their refpedtive difeoveries, are 
too faintly traced ; the remarks of the navigator and traveller, united ia 
the fame work, dellroy that connexion and arrangement each might 
feparately pofTefs ; the diflertations and remarks ‘ of nautical men have 
multiplied, un.til foine of the carliell and moft valuable are nearly loft 
amidil the mafs of information that exifts j fo that it appeared necef- 
fary, at the clofe of tlie eighteenth century, to arrange and fepaialo 
the fiorcs which preceding ones had affi>rded ; and thus to form a ge- 
neral fydem of Hydrography, equally interelliug to the navigator, the 
llatelman, the merchant, and to readers in general. ' P, xviii. 

After Ivaving Ikctched the outline of his plan, our author in- 
forms us, that, ‘ notwithflanding the number of volumes marfhal- 
Icd in dreadful array ’ before him, he conceives it may be executed 
in about fix, or at lealt feven thick quartos, llie firft of thefe 
is the volume before us, containing no lefs than 1019 of 

which 2 jo contain an lnirodu6\ion, called ‘ a Hiftorical Mempir 
of Ancient Maritime Diicoveries. * It reviews, in four fe£iion8i 
the earluj}^ ihe /tu red^ the Grecian^ and, lall of all, the Cartha-^ 
and Roman periods. The fir ft book of the hiftory follows 
in three chapters, each divided into two feftions. It begins with 
what the author terms * the commencement of the liberties of 
Europe,’ an event placed by him in the year of God 1422’, and 
ends wnth the difeovery of the Cape of Good Hope by Da Gama^ 
May 20. 149^3. ' . ' 

In reviewing the earlleft periods of human affairs, the ftrcngtii' 
of a hiflorian who writes for pofterity, encounters a fevere and 
decifive probation. As the fafls arc fcanty and obfeure, fo the 
authors from whom they are gatlicred can neither communicate 
method, nor lend cmbellifliment to his narrative. In ages long u- 
furped by fidion, over which truth furrendcred her authority ma- 
ny centuries before the birth of hiflory, w'C grant no ordinary ho- 
nour to the hero who fuccefsfully revives her caufe, and rears in thofe 
abandoned regions the ftandard of her ancient government. But 
in proportion to the gratitude with which we regard the true re- 
coverer of perifhed knowledge, is the difappointment excited by 
tb' fe who impofe on themfelvcs and the world with imaginary pre- 
tenfions. The antiquary, who fweeps from the earth, like a cob* 
web, all the remains of ancient hiftory, may well be accufed of 
a greater propenfity to fccpticifm tiran to common fenfe. ‘ Hfc 
who patronifes this work of deftrudlion, merely to raife on its 

ruins 
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mins the flimfy edifice of his own tmi^atioo» fbtfetts the title, 
of Vifionary, to gain a Icfs honourable appeHatiot). B«t he who 
believes implicitly in all that fuch tlieorifts have afierted^ and 
propagates the cheat after it is already notorious, metits a di& 
tinguilhed place in that empty {)aradi(e Which Miitoh afirgns to 
all that is falfc and tranfitory. This fentence is juft, and amply 
defimfed^ when we coiifider the importance of hiftorical rcfearch 
into thofe periods which comprehend the formation of kingdoms, 
the origin of ufeful difeoveries, or any of thofe great revolutions 
Of afiairs which concern the welfare of pofterity. 

The writer of this introduftory inquiry is liable to thefe and 
fimilar charges, in no incoufiderable degree. His title, which is 
injudicioufly chofen, confines him within limits of which he has 
felt the conftriunt, but tranfgreffed as often as convenience re- 
quired. It fixed him to ancient maritime difeoveries as the foie 
obje£t of his attention, without the liberty of digrciling into 
the hiftory of nations, further than was necelTary to illuftrate his 
plan. With that imbecilit) of judgement which diftinguifhes 
the weak from the able hiftorian, he appears to luive confidered 
three related^ but diJlitiB topics, maritimi difc&very^ navigatim^ and 
hydrography^ as one and the fame obje£^. The miftake involves 
him in disorder and perplexity, which are only exceeded by his 
modC'of illuftration, rendering the tntrodu£lion to the principal 
work a dreary entrance, in which we linger for the promifed 
light, in a wildernefs of obfeurity. 

The fubjefl of the vignette which embellilhes the firft page of 
this difiertation, is a medal of the Emperor Philip, (truck at 
Apamea in Phrygia. The reverfe of the coin bears a figure of 
the Ark, with thofe of Noah and part of his family. Above 
their heads, is the dove holding the olive branch. The word 
is inferibed on the fide o? the veflel. The re^on of its 
appearance here, is an idle opinion that the memory of the Axk 
and Deluge was preferved in Apamea from the earlieft age to 
the d'i>ys of Philip the Elder. Not to mention the uifiuence 
of Clhriftianity in Phrygia at that period^ nor the fafpicion of 
forgery under which the medal labours, it is very fingular that 
the word Kibotus^ the ancient name of the town^ (hould be 
reckoned fufficient authority for a (lory fo improbable. 

The author logins with a vtolenc invedive againft the fancies 
of thofe who derive navigation from the nautilus i and againfl: 
the I^ygian hiftorian, Saiichoniathon, for aflertii^ that firft 
canoe was formed in his own country, of a tree accidemal^ 
SioUowed by fire. Mr Clarke recals fuch vifionaries to the true 
prototype of navigation^ the Aik of NoaHj «nd ^ipbraids them 

uameicifiidlj 
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UtMet^dfuHy for cdtifi]^niiig the thret-fbrkccl ttiAeilt,* tht infig^ 
of tht friaJs of God, into the han<}s of Neptune. With ©nfe 
clafli of the pen, he annihilates the mythology of ancient Grelectit 
knd Bryant, the irtnerable patriarch of anal^s^ who has nnited- 
kli the myftiertes of ancient fab^e in a fphinx of Ins own creation^ 
appears upon the (tage. * Tlie author, fcarcely embarked on die 
*tide of time, configns himfclf at once to the care of thefo tht^e 
infallible pilots, Jacob Bryant, Mr Maurice, and Captain Wilfond* 
He is not contented with borrowing their idea's only, buft ttiakea 
free with their word's, through many long pages of gtaltfrfhl 
plagiarifm. So mechanically is his little bark towed along bf 
thcfe firlt- rates of antiquarldmffn^ that (he follows, withoiW atifr 
(exertion but what is neceflaty to attach her to a new gtiid^ knA 
conductor, when the courfe of the preceding one is verging to an 
end. For Mr 'Clarke trembles to hear the found of his o^wa 
voice, • left the nervous language of Mr Bryant fhould be inft*- 
paired by the interpolations of an inferior writer ! ' 

The eulogia of the heroes being Sniflied, the hiftoTtan ctitera 
on the (late of agronomy before the flood! The Opinions of M« 
Baillt and Maurice, who afertbe to the antediluvians the Clep« 
fydri pendulum and Mariners compafs, arc very ref^Afully 
'epumerated. Then Jubal, and Jabal, and Tobal-Cain, who were 
the Apollo's of Greece, the Crilhna of India, &c. &c. dee. are 
introduced. Fire-arms, fays our fage hiftorian, on the authority 
of Maurice, are fhadowed out in the fiery darts of the deified 
Ipdian rajahs. He learns from fbe inftitutes of Menu, that thie 
Hindoo nation was early engaged in diftant commercial expedi- 
tions by fea^ and, from (imilar fources, that naval architedure 
was well known to the anceftors of Noah. Yet he wifely licC- 
tates, for a fpecial reafon, to join in opinion with the Fore- 
mentioned autMrs concerning the magnet. He thinks that it 
was a gift of Noah to his pOfteritys that it aflifted under 

Providence^ to reg^ain the happy Chaldean regions from which he 
hud failed ; but that, even fuppofing the m^net to be unknown, 
•the long lives of the firft race of men might probably have led 
them to the invention of fo timple an inflrument as the ma- 
rine aftrolabc. The reafon for diflenting from Bailli and Maurice 
is curious, as k points out the unhappy C9nfe<quences of attempt- 
ing toTeafoti, ifi thofe who are unqualified by iianire for ^che talk. 

« This (ehc invention of the compafs) would argue a fkill in fcience, 
Utnong the afitediluviane, fuihcfent to have couirteraded or oppofed the 
overwhelming chaftifecnent of the Deluire ; and it is rational to con* 
that if mankind had then poiTeffed a knowledge of the magnet, 
or had hfetained to any perfection in the fctence of naval architedure, 

the 


* This is ah'abfurd'term, derived Tfom Hindoo fables. 
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4lie moire powerful and pervading operation of fire would have been 
called from its volcanic prifons, and poured forth upon the globe.’ 

(P-«) 

W c, who repofe with no Icfs reverence than Mr Clarke in tl 
belief of Divine Providence, and the unerring certainty of its 
iTleafures, cannot agree with him that the needle of a mariner’s 
compafs, or the Ikill of a carpenter, could have altered its^ 
decrees. Unlefs the antediluvians had polTefied a fleet like the 
Britifli navy, and been able to forefec the event, and fecure abund- 
ance of proviGons ; utilefs they had poiTefled (kill to defy the winds, 
connbined in deftruftion with the waters, at the J!at of God, and 
the (till more formidable dangers of the rocks on the tops of 
the mountains, where they might, at leaft during one period of 
the Deluge, have been flvatiered and deftroyed — we could not 
have allowed the probability of their efcaplng. On occaiions of 
fmaller moment, lie confounded the language of mankind, and 
divided rivers and fcas : And are thefe a&ions of caficr per- 
formance than confounding the polarity of a magnet ? 

When he ceafes to reafon, our hiftorian returns to copy. 
Along with Mr Bryant he finds. In * the awful and myfterious 
Thebaih (the aik), a velTcl without oars, rudder, or anchor, the 
origin of naval atchiceflure. ’ He comments on its materials, 
the Gophir wood, which he fays the LXX call fquare timbers ; 
then on its dimenfions, and form. According to him, 

‘ this aftoniihiiig vtlTel was divided into three Jlories or decks ; a 
door or entering fart was cut in the fide ; and one large window, with 
probably many feuttksy were fo placed as to give light and air with 
the greateft advantage and fccuriiy : the whole was then paid, both 
within and without, wMth a thick coat of pitch or AGatic bitumen. ’ 

He adds, with great ndiveib^ that one Peter Jan/on a Dutchman, 
and, to ufc his one phrafe, by profellion a Menonift, bdllt a veiicl 
of this deferiptipn ^ and that whilft it was building 

— • he and his Ih’p were made the fport of the feamen. But, after- 
Wards * (continues he) * it was difeovered that Ihips built in this man- 
nee were, in time of« peace, beyond all others mod commodious for 
commerce, becaiife they would hold a thitd part more, without any 
addicimi of bands* ’ 

On this, we alfo beg leatc to fuggeft ^n improyement to our 
naval hitlorian. Is it not evident that a Chip built like the ark, 
without oars, fails, rudder, or anchor, is equipped either for per- 
petual reft or motion — a convenience which even the firieft Iirft- 
rates llldom poflfcfs ? Is it not clear, that, haring no bars to 
ply, 'wr fails to handle, Ihe afiually requires no hands at all ? 

S On fte contrary, tbeir weight may be Mttcr fupplied b/a fuit- 
e portion of cargos all the occupation of tlie people aboard 
ng Amply, in fair weather, to clear the /cutties, or amufe them- 
^cs by looking out from the great window of the fliip. 

Our 



Oar wf^ ttrould derive UtUaialwiM^finM^ m4i«^ 
ninwf aetmNit of w awM (roiae mh^ ^ UMimIi maite 
from a>« aMi«| af Cbaldea to div moookm ftf *ia.$P>i ywf fraa 
a iidag dittMettiqm.iaobfQleteEagHil>,by Iqiwi^ 

MherlUtiif ^al(i4We wi)ni^Mi4bBat«Mi» 

tuMo ol that aiaaMaifl. TheoaemylwfottadUilM^^f4*aCoI<i 
h£ijeB of Voyager, ether in the volaare of die Afiatio 

Refearcher. We proiftUe them better amufemeat ittiSm WSbttf 
of the <lif|ierfioo, which be cojdea veriattm (roto Wbt AtfooHi* > 

After the iiainenGe horror and aftoniibment wU^ ftradk tOOt 
hidorhui m vkwfisg * the face of deluge,’ he paffiter the 
itttf a dignified and aporopriate name for the family of No^b* 
down to the plainr of Sninar, whence he difperfea them over tho 
gldae. The Egyptians and Phenicians, or Canaanitea, he hi 
pleafed (after Bryant) to call Amonians, becaufe they were the 
chiidren of Ham. Of Japhet and htb nofterity we receive no 
account. They were pr^bly little Ailled of oM in jpvei ef> ' 
fairs. But the fona of Cufii, whom he terms CuthiAip filled 
many parts of the world | they were a bold adventuioua race, wImo 
roaming on fea towards the Straits of pibraltar, taUed pilhu% 
on die top of which was a fire, on all the principal beadhuidi»tOi 
direR thm perilous voyages} and thefe piUaia were the firftl 
lighthonfes. 

Pfofbond oriental Icholars (but ftill profbunder phyfiogno* 
mifts) have reeogoifed the mild and amiable charefter ^ dm 
pofterhy of Shem in the fubmiffive and humane difpofidon td 
the Indians. * Mr WHfbsd (we are told) has been enabled to 
discover (hme traces of their hifiory in the rnicient hoehs of dm 
Hindoos} hot thefe traces are faint, and almoft kift.in dm 
greater glory of the Amonians.’ The fieioeft part of the d»> 
feendanuof Shem, theiV/ior flicpherdSf mtymg with diem 
their fMaedhoKAsi the fbwFedu, emqprated ioloiE^^t Abyaude, 
and An anie. They were, however, prteeiM hy Cufli, who wae 
the tM%|ini leader of tb<^c advontittera srW firft iMteingited dm 
fea. His fen Kimrod, an arch>tebe4 fed thefe CBthitea» Tkanfe 
ansoc hfenti, agaiaft the pofieCity of Aiffur fettled to the pfeinaof 
BabybSk His troops were difperfed in dm cagagsmeat't end ihe 
flight of ihek chief towards the ReAfea is reeoeded by the 
Greeks in their fepmda of Baechuhk ASer this defmt} ope ram> 
itant of the Cntmfet peopled C^ebm (pofebfe near dm Etudne,) 
while paemm ^tfen took pofleffios of the eoontry around Cafe 
cadttia In^} yHfemffeksMs. * 

B«e of all fhe Moachhim dm Anakim, Titiiii afid Seythm 
defevin DMift octendotu fierce and ambhwn o Tfemm fe 
«dlcd,irom their vorfiim of the funi aif mcmidned ee.ihe 
««K» itf. Km d. F f hniUon 
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btttUevs of the Tower of Babel| /which Mr Br^rant thinics was a 
^uphon ox tempk of that deky* The Scythse and Cat^bites* 
who were the fame nation, extended in colonies from Egypt to 
Thrace. In the latter country fettled likewife a ^ivifion of the 
Amonians along the Danube, Da-naui or Da-^iauas, the river of 
Noah i The Cothite colony, which fixed its refidence in the 
Indian region Colchis, had alfo the advantage of a pearl fiihery ; 
and indeed ail the gems of the ancients received their named- 
from the Cuthite or Amonian language. Paralia is not, as 
iranflatOTS have ignorantly fuppofed, a maritime country, but the 
land of pearls. In proof of which things, Mr Bryant offers, in 
blank vcife, feventy beautiful lines, his own verfion of Dionyfius 
Periegeticus, who dwells on thofe founders of cities and mighty 
Bates, and fiiewers of the path through Teas unknown, with great 
rapture and veneration. 

Sea-charts, wc arc then told, were firft engraved on pillars by the 
Cuthites in Colchis and Egypt. The temples of Caneph, Proteus, 
Phanes, and Canobus, were only fea-beacon$. Pompey’s pillar was 
originally one of thefe ; for the oracle of Ham was called Omphiy 
and, when fpoken of as ‘ the oracle, P'omph't and Prompt. * 'fhefe 
facred maritime temples were built by the Amonians on the 
very coad. Tkelr figure is minutely deferibed by our hiflorian, 
and delineated in a vignette (p. cl.}, which is intended for thofe 
of Byrfa, the^'citadel of Carthage. It appears, moreover, from 
his reafoning, or rather that of Bryant, that the whole world has 
been long grofsly impofed on by the fables of the Greeks, who 
have filled their pages with the wildcll fi£iIons and errors. 
Moil of the renowned heroes of antiquity were, in reality, no* 
thing but large lighthoufes* For the Amonian firebeacons, placed 
on a round eminence, were called Tith ^ and fuch a beacon was 
ffir^i^onus, the huiband of Aurora, fo famous foj^ his longevity. 
Thetis, the fe^^goddefs, was a fire-tower near the ocean, called 
Tith- is. Chiron is Chir-pn, the tower of the fun *, and the 
Centaurs, viz. . Cahen<>taur, was a marine college near Nephele 
in Theffaly, in which Achilles and other young gentlemen 
received a Chironian education. Calltnf was both a temple 
and a pharos; while Cerberus was properly Ktr-abor, the 
place of the fun, alias Tor-caph-el, from which the fabulous 
ancients formed and foolifhly protended that he had 

three heads^^ 

Minos, however, the celebrated legiflator, was not a beacon of 
Alts defeription, but the lunar god Neuaa, equal to Naas or 
Noah* He had a cruel temple in Crete, csdled Men-tor, where 
ftrangers were facrificed, after being obliged to wreftic or box« in 
the area before it, with an athletic psieft (probably a common 

-tar) 
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ttr) trained to the e^tercifc, and {killed in the work of death ! — 

* The Lcftrygones, the Lamise, and Cyclopeans, were difpcrfcd, 
with the Hkc cruel difpofition, throughout Greece, Pontus, and 
Libya* The furies, or fur'w^ and the harpies, were originally 
thofe prtefts (we ftiould read pricAefTes) of fire, whefe cruel- 
ties became fo enormous that they themfclvcs were at length en- 
rolled with demons . ' 

/Such is the plan on wlilch our hiAorian and Bryant analyfe 
the mythology of Greece, and write the hiAory of naval dif- 
covery. It is fimple and obvious. Change every great king (as 
for inAance SefoAris, pp. lx — Ixiii.) into a nations every great 
hero {t 4 t fnpra) into a lighthoufe ; and every goddefs into a 
pricAefs of fire, by the eflFulgence of thefe luminous bodies you 
may travel in Aifety throiigh the night of antiquity, and * lend a 
new irnpulfe to the literary wwld. ’ 

If the dignity of the fubjedl would admit either of humour or 
digreAion ; wc think that a very agreeable compendium of «»«- ^ 
dern difeovery might be executed on this plan of Mr Clarke. 
With fome affiAatice from Dr Swift, in the manner and etymo- 
logy, a BritiAi admiral might be changed into a kingdom \ each 
of his heroic tars into a lighthoufe \ while prieAeflTes of fire 
might readily be found in many of the principal ports of the 
realm. 

But, though heartily weary of the talk, we proceed with the 
Introduftion, of which there remain to be difpatched no fewer 
than 130 pages. Thefe comprehend, in the next place, our au- 
thor’s fage opinion, that America was the Atlantis of Plato ! 
Egypt, Phenicia, Judaea, Ophir, and TarQiiAi, then pafs in re- 
view. An enormous pile of indecifive conjeftures is fubAituted 
for their naval hiAory. We only learn, with regard to the firft 
of thefe, that the Cynocephali were not men with dogs heads, as 
the ancients report, or apes^ as the moderns believe with abund- 
ance of reafon; but the Cahen^aph^el^ prleAs of the rock of Oru$, 
the royal AAronomical Seminary in Upper Egypt. ‘ The Cy- 
noccphali, * fays he, ‘ were, in faft, members of a facred col- 
lege, whofe profefloTS were perfons of peat learrung, parti- 
cularly convcifant in aAronomical obfervations; they, were not 
only cAabliAied in Egypt, but likewife in India and other parrs 
of the world. * For more information concerning thefe wife, 
but filent philofophers, we refer our readers to the writings of 
Dr Swift. 

In the midA of all this learning, the naval hiAory of Pheniola 
is ilmoft entirely neglefted. If any abler hand Aiall ever under- 
take a fubjeft that really appears far above the abilities of Mr 
Clarke, this forgotten diAiift of PaleAinc will undoubtedly ap- 
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E ir as the firft and central point of maritime difcovery* We 
itate not to affirm^ that there is not a paiTage in ancient hif- 
fory, which affords the fmalleft reafon to believe that naval ar-* 
chite^iure was modelled from the ark. On the Contrary, the 
ftory of the canoe, formed accidentally by fire in the Fhenician 
^oods, as confirmed by the flatc of navigation in all favage 
countries, is fimple, and agreeable to reafon portion of the 
nncient hiftoryof a people who would have gloried hi concealing 
the humble origin of their navy. But Mr Clarke, who is fo lu- 
minous in hts defeription of the ark, paffes over, rn contemp- 
tuous filence, the intermediate progrefs of naval' architeflure. 
For the model of a machine, which man was to govern in the 
waters, abfurdity herfelf would icarcely have fixed on his proto- 
type. The Sidonians wrotight on principles of a different na- 
ture. They hollowed the cedar on Libanus, and launched it on 
their fifliy (bores, to aid their daily endeavours to procure a mi- 
ferable fubfiftenee. Their country, in all refpc£ls deftitute of 
riches, was called by themfelves Sii>on, the fijherj. In the (low 
courfe of improvement they fixed the oars to the fides of the 
canoe j and at length ^rea^ the fmt on a pole raifed in the 
middle. For the firff time they invoked * Metcariha to aifcmble 
the winds. Having left thck nets, they cautioufly (leered to- 
wards other fhores, at a perilous difiance from their native 
coaft. They transferred to their (hips a fmaH portion of the 
load which had hithertro burdened their camels. They con- 
llrufled vefiels of different forms^ with two or three banks of 
oars and feveral mafia. Thofe intended ' fov commerce were 
called GOLiM, or i their hull was round,, deep, and heavy : 
tfaofc deiigned for expedition or war (for hoftility now ven- 
fured on another elemcnt)v were long, light, and adapted to en- 
lerprife. ^ 

By the fleet which they graduuUy created, the Phenkians ren- 
dered their marmers princes, and the barren rock of Tyre the 
emporium of the world. Of all the nations which have braved 
the deep, none have made a greater progrefs in naval architec- 
ture, difeovered more regions of the earth, or conferred on them 
greater benefits^ To the weft their navies vifited Cyprus, Crete, 
mly, Spain, Gaul, and the Brhiih iikinds \ their colonies found- 
ed an empire in Africa \ to the fouth tliey navigated beyond the 
ftraits of Babelmandel, along the ihores of Zan^uebar, and per- 
h^s around the continent. The Greeks received from them 
fhmr firft ideas of naval affairSf and the form of the Argo, or 

, . 

* Melcartlia» the Kiitg of the eity\ s name of Baal or Hereulev wUofe 
tillage was pheed on the ftera of their (hips. 
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long (hip. The origin of the Roman from the Carthaginian 
navy is lufficicntly known \ and rhofe of the Portuguefc from the 
caravels of the Italian ftates. Thus the Phenkian hiftory em- 
braces the whqlcrife and progrefs of difcovery, and of navi^ion 
itfclf, Mt Clarke, contented wkh the figure of the atk, leavet 
their merits to oUrvion, and retails only what he 'COtikl pillage 
from every common author* 

Having piled up an immenfe farrago of opiifibna reipe^lii^ 
Tarfhifh and Ophir* and wifely allowed the reader to Judge bom 
for the hiilorian and himfclf, he defeends flowly into the regions 
of truth and prdsabiKty. Mr Bryant expires willh the Argo- 
nautic expedition, the laft faUe wnidi remained to he outdone. 
Goflclin and Vincent &cceed him ; the Rechercbes of the firfl^ 
-he calls a learned and valuable, though in fomc meafurc an er- 
roneous work. When compared with the infaJIfblc Bryant^ we 
acknowledge the •diarge: but, by his friendly alBRance, Mr Oarke 
fills up many pages on the naval cacpedldons of Greece ; aSy by the 
help of Vincem, he garbles the celebrated Periplus of Ncarchiw* 
In the fourth fe^ion, the naval hiftory of Caraiage is treated in 
a dull and prolix manner. As the mother (bate had been fuper- 
iicially examined, the coHony could not look for a better fate. 
After a few unfortunate battles and negotiations, die Queen of 
Africa periihes, at the fiat of Cato, in the fiames of her native 
city. Having viewed, with fome emotion, the entemrifing cha- 
racter of Haemo, and Punic navigation, he then croifes^ the Mc- 
ditetrancan, bound for Italy# The Roman commerce in Egypt^ 
Africa, and India, dill the Gothic iiivafion of the empire, next 
occupies his attention 4 and at this point the Introduction clofes 
its dreary expedition thrcii^h the tempefts of antiquity. 

The greateft part of our labours ftioold now commence with 
the principal work, if we thought it at all neceffary to lay the 
contents of it before the pubne. The fads, however, though 
fufficlently important, arc in general familiar, and we feel that 
neither the method nor tlie BinUTations deferve any particular no- 
tice. We have met wkh no brilHarit paffages, nor profound ob- 
fervations to extnu^ j no compreh^nfive views of human affairs, 
ably formed, and beautifully executed# 

In Chap.T. Mr Clarke begins to examine motlcrn naval and 
•commercial hiftory from the reign of Charles Vfl. of France, 
A. 1422, which he and Voltaire affign as the aera of the liberties 
of Europe. The trade of Conftanfinople, Genoa, and Venice, is 
deferibed. He glances at the Alexandrian commerce of the laft 
of thefe ftates j but, weary of compofing, inferts a long paf- 
jfiigc, in obfolcte Englifli, from Hakluyt's Voyages. Fioyence and 
^ ff 3 ^ 
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the Medici acre difcuii^ in a ftyle of lofty declamation^ whicK h 
the more amufing, as it appears after a cento extra£tedy in every 
ftatc of language, from every author which Mr Clarke had in- 
fpeded. When he ccafes to mangle the carcafes of the ilain, 
and the body is exhaufted, he fpreads his wing for a few mo* 
ments, like a fowl of the noblcft pinion, only to difappoint our 
hopes, by a precipitate defeent on another field of daughter. 

* The inhabitants of Florence, continually viewing an expanfe of 
water whofe boundaiies were afeertained, on which the gigantic billow 
and mountainous fvvell of the ocean were feldorn if ever feen, enjoyed 
no iiicentive to the fpirit of difcoveiy, no objedl adapted to create that 
train of fearching doubt and bold conjeclure, whicli the bonndlefs fweep 
of the Atlantic fo much tended to encourage in the mind of Henry 
Duke of Vifeo. * p? -20- 

After the Italian ftates, the Netherlands, IJanfeatic league, 
Franc?, England and Spain aie introduced. An attempt is made 
to delineate the ftate of European commerce in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. But the portrait is extremely and necefliirily rude, owing 
to the heterogeneous nature of the materials. Our author’s per- 
formance, indeed, is made up, throughout, of pieces from every 
writer whofe works have been fii unfortunate as to fall into his 
hands ; and, inftead of poflcfTing the beauty and ftability of ori- 

f inal workmanfhip, refemblcs an Arab’s hut plaftercd with mud, 
ut built with the fragments and pillars of the temple of the 
Sun. 

In Cliap. I. § 2. we find the maritime hiilory of Portugal from 
the origin of tliat kingdom to the reigti of John I., with copious 
cxtraQs from the narratives refpcftlng India, Tartary, China, 
and Javan, with which Maico Polo and his brethren excited its 
fpirit of difeovery. A curious lift of writers on Portuguefe hif- 
tory is fubjoined. 

Chap. II, proceeds with the difcovcrics in the Weft of Africa, 
under John T, Edward, Alphonfo V, and John IL How ad- 
venturous the voyagers were that led the way to the circumna- 
vigation of the Cape, ivS fulficiently known : that they are record- 
ed in this volume wijrh fo little elegance, is matter or the deepefl: 
regret. In the end of this chapter, w:e find about eighteen or 
twenty pages occupied by the hydrography, properljrfo called^ of 
the Atlantic Ocean. A few remarks on that fubjeil, with prac- 
tical direfitions for doubling the Cape of Good H^pe, are the firft 
atonemeni which the author makes to his readers, for withhold- 
ing^from them fo long the promifed fyftem of hydrography. 
And, to render the atonement ftill more fatisfa£loTy, he oreaks, 
on account of it^ the chronology of his work, by giving inftruc- 
tions ho# to fail round a promontory, as yet undifeovered, and 
unknown to his readers ! 

Chap, 
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• Chap. ni. j I. makes no progrcfs in the principal narrative^ 
but exhibits a retrofped of Indian hillcrjr from the Macedonian 
difcovery to die clofe of the fifteenth century^ This mighty epi« 
fode rifes very awkwardly out of the lubjedh Alexander enter- 
ed that country by land : its fubfequent dynafties and revolutions 
have no connexion with maritime affairs; and though a rapid 
view of them might have illuftrated the Portuguefe difeovery^ 
yet it ought not to have occupied fo many pages, in a work to 
which it bears fo diftant a relation. A frivolous paragraph about 
the mariner’s compafs and magnet, wliich he fuppofes to be men- 
tioned ill Scripture, i Kings x. ii, is fuitahly followed up by a 
diflertation on tlie Indian origin of the JUnr de Us on tlie needle. 
All this is in order: the liifiorian of navigation, who did not 
think it worth while to inquire who firft invented the oar and 
the fail, (difeoveries nearly as important as that of a ihip itfelf), 
was likely to bend his whole indufiry to afiign a fanciful and 
improbable origin to a trivial ornament. We fay fanciful ; for 
tlie Lotus flower, or head of an Indian god, with a leaf on ci- 
ther fide, bears but an imperfeci refemblance to the ornament in 
queflion ; and alfo improbable, for who can imagine that Gioia 
of Amalfi, the real inventor of the inllrumcut, would have tra- 
velled to Hindottan in quell of a polar index ? 

The Second fedtion of the Third chapter relates the difeovery 
of the Cape, by Da Gama ; with a nuferable abridgement of 
his voyage, from Caflanhcda, Oforius, and Camoens, 

The Appendix, which we confitler as the only valuable part of 
the book, is entirely a matter of compilation : it contains Galva- 
no’s Difeoveries of the World, and Locke’s Pliftory of Navigation, 
and explanatory Catalogue of Voyages, reprinted from Churchill’s 
•Collcdlion. A large extradl from Robertfon’s Diflertation oh 
India, Renaudot’s Tranflation of tiic Voyages of two Mahomc- 
dans in the Indian Ocean during the ninth century, with two 
or three papers on nautical fubicdls, finifti the work. 

Having exprcfl'cd our opinion fo openly in the preceding pages, 
little remains to be faid on the general merits of this author. 

Should we recommend that work as a ufefal hiftory, which 
violates every law of hiftorical conipofition, we fliould 
the caufe of truth and literature, and offer a fliameful facrifice 
to lenity, at the expence of our own reputation. To fay nothing 
of the plan, the execution is far below mediocrity ; a fault the 
more uiipardoiiaWc, as we now poflefs excellent hiftorical mod^'ls 
in our own language. We only appeal to Mr Clarke, what he 
would have thought of Dr Robertfon, had that ekgant hiftoriau 
deformed the text of his narrative of the reigns of Mary of Scot- 
land, or of the Emperor Charles, with large uncouth extrads 

F f 4 fvom 
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from h!s authorities ? Was it want of titne> or of judgthenty 
that obliged the writer of the Progrefs of Maritime Difcovery to 
diftend his rolume with fo many futile opinions^ and names of 
obfolete authors, that confufe the fenfe, and embarrafs the narra- 
tive, with patch- work quotations in the very llyle of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy ? Of thefc opinions, too, how lew are there which de- 
ferve qither a fertous aflent, or a ferious refutation ! If the au- 
thor of this work believes implicitly in all the abfurdities advanced 
by Br pnt and YTitford, and if thofe fabulous writers may be 
quoted with impunity, in works of the firft importance, among a 
learned and judicious people, it affords a melancholy prefentiment 
of the fate of the bed portion of human knowledge. When the 
incorruntible monuments of pad ages are changed into oracles of 
fable, and the high-pried of the deluiion is allowed to have given a 
newimpulfe to the literary world, it forebodes no great profperity 
tb the commonwealths of fcience, or of fenfe. Yet dill we have 
no foundation for extraordinary alarm. The rude dyle, and the 
feeble reafoning, u’hich form the general chara£Ier or this perfor- 
mance, are furely by no means mculated to promote the doc- 
trines which it contains. 

Suppofing that Mr Clarke intended to make his book an a- 
bridgemenf of his authorities, of the long Catalogue of Locke, and 
the twenty-five Colle£rions of Voyages, (a plan which, in the un- 
certainty of his judgment, feems at times to have been in his con- 
templation}, can this volume be regarded as an able fpecimen of 
fuch a work ? He has loaded it with fo much extraneous matter, 
Embroiled the affairs of the land with thofe of the ocean, and con- 
founded travelling with difcovery by fea, in fo drangc a manner, 
ay to forfeit every right to the title whteh he claims. If hydro- 
graphy was his principal aim, why is there fo little produced on tliat • 
fubjeA I If maritime difcovery was not to be treated according to 
anhidorical,but a pracVical method, why are we overpowered with 
the national hidory of Portugal, or the revolutions of Hindodan ? 

But, deditute as the author is of every talent to write the hif- 
tory of. man, it mud not be forgotten, that he has confiderable 
xnerU in writing the hidory of books. His biblio^aphical know* 
ledge mud have cod him fome application, whioi he ought to 
have extended to the other requifites of hidory. It is no common 
proof of his deficiency in true tade, that, in a work of this na- 
ture, he has thought fit to adorn the beginning of fo many of his 
feilipns with a fragment of verfe from Bowles or Micklef as if 
they had been effays in the manner of the Speftator. The ac- 
count to the poets for the fird chapter is as follows : Eight lines 
from Thomfon, aS a motto to Book I. ; four from Spencer, at p. iS. ; 
fixtecii from 'Faffo on the trade of Venice ", feven from Olfian, 
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' (an mValuable author !} on Danifh Navigation \ (ixty-eight from die 
Prologue of the Process of Engliili Policie, on Qimmercc ; three 
from Haylcv's Effay on Hlftory ; twenty In Portuguefe, from Ca- 
moens, ivith a tranflatlon by Mickle, for the benefit of mere Eng- 
Kfh readers ; again, eight lines from Camoens, with ditto \ laftly, 
at p. 89, twenty lines from Os Lufiadas, with a tranflatlon ; in all, 
154, in one chapter- The reft were long to tell- The firft book 
concludes the account of the celebrated difeovery of the Cape by 
Da Gama, with twenty-eight lines of Mickle’s tranflatlon of * the 
Lufitanian Homer. ’ The laft four are printed in capital letters : 
they are an apoftrophe of the poet to the gallant Admiral who iirfl: 
expelled from that quarter the reign of Chaos and Old Night, and 
may now be addrefled, with confiderable propriety, to the hifto* 
rian, who has laboured fo innocently and unconfeioufly to efta* 
blifli it here, 

0 glorhus chief! njjbile Jlorms and oceans rav* 

!rhat hupek/s toils thy dauntl fs valour braved ! 

By toils like thine the brave ajeend to Heaven ; 

By toils like thine iffwurtal fame is given / 

Art. XVI ,— Geoffrey Chaucer^ the early Engltfh Poet ; in- 
cluding Memoirs of his near Friend and Kinfman John of Gaunt# 
Duke of Lancafter ; with Sketches of the Manners, Opinions, Arts# 
and Literature of England in the 14th Century, By William God- 
win, 2 vols, 4to, London, 1803. 

T he perufal of this title excited no fmall furprife in our criti- 
cal fraternity. The authenticated pafiages of Chaucer's life 
may be comprifed in half a dozen pages ; and behold two volu- 
minous quartos ! The more fanguine ^ our number anticipated 
the recovery of the * Boke of the Ltoun, ’ and the other long 
loft labours of Adam Scrivenere, the bard’s amanuenfis ; the 
more cautious predi£ked a new edition of the Cheft of Rowley, 
and the Shakclpeare cabinet of Ireland. Our cxpeflations were 
yet farther heightened, by the lofty tone in which Mr Godwin 
contrafts his own labours and difeoveries with thofe of the for- 
mer biographers of Chaucer. Tyrwhirt, the learned and inde- 
fatigable editor of the Canterbury Tales, had profeflTed himfelf 
unable to produce more than a fhort abftraift of the hiftorical 
paflages of the poet’s life ; and Ellis, the elegant hiftotian of 
oar early poetry, has (to ufe his own words) ‘ followed Tyr- 
whitt, in reciting a few genuine anecdotes, inftead of attempt^ 
ing to work them into a conne£led narrative, in which much 
muft have been fupplied by mere conjeAure, or by a forced in- 
terpretation of the allufions fcattered through the works of the 
? poet/ 
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’ But Mr Godwin cenfures this refolutioni as having lieen 
adopted to fave the fatigue of minute Tefearch after the docu* 
meuta from which a full and formal life of Chaucer might have 
been compiled. 

* The faa is, however, that this editor (Mr Tyrwhitt) made no ex- 
ertions as to the.hiilory of the*poet, but contented himfelf with examin- 
ing what other biographers had related, and adding a few memoran- 
dums, taken from Rymer’s Manufcript Colle^ions, now in jthe British 
Miifeum. He has not, in a iingle inftance, reforted to the national re- 
politories in which our records are preferved. In this /ort cf labour I 
liad been indefatigable, and I have many obligations to acknowledge to 
the politeiiefs and liberality of the perfons to whofe cuftody thefe monu- 
ments arc confided. I cncoimtered, indeed, no obflacle, whenever I 
had occafion to direft my inquiries among the different ofHces of Go- 
vernment- After all my diligence, however, I am by no means confi- 
dent that I may not have left fome particulars to be gleaned by the 
compilers who lhall come after me. * Preface, p. xii. 

After this heavy imputation upon a former editor, to whofe 
induflry and labours Chaucer is chiefly indebted for the revival 
of his fame ; after the grave felf-congratuTation of the biogra- 
pher \ his thanks to rhofe who aided, or did not impede his rc- 
fcarches ; and his modefl; apprehenfions, that, notwithflanding 
all his diligence, fome gleanings may remain for future compil- 
m ; — the reader will learn, writh admiration, that Mr William 
Godwin^s two quarto volumes contain hardly the veftige of an 
authenticated fa£i concerning Chaucer, which is not to be found 
in the eight pages of MefTrs Thomas Tyrwhitt and George 
Ellis. The refearches into the records have only produced one 
or two writs, addrefled to Chaucer, while clerk of the works ; 
the feveral grants and pafTports granted to him by Edward III. 
and Richard IL, which had been referred to by form^ hiogra- 
phcjrs V together with the poet’s evidence in a court of chival- 
ry, a contrafl; about a houfe, and a folitary receipt for half a 
year’s falary. Thefe, with a few documents referring to John 
of Gaunt, make tlie Appendix to the book, and are the only 
original materials brought to light by the labours of the author. 
Our readers muil be curious to know how, out of fuch ilender 
materials, Mr Godwin has contrived to rear fuch an immenfe 
fabric ? For this purpofe he has had recourfe to two fruit* 
jful expedients. In the fird place;, when the name of a town, 
of a nerfon, or of a fcience, happens to occur in his narrative, 
he fiiOTt, to give the hiltory of the city cA urhe eondiia>i 
the life of the man, from his cradle upwards, with a brief ao 
count of his anceftors ; or a full eflay upon the laws and priii* 
ciples of the icience, with a Iketch of the lives of its mod emi- 
nent profeflbrs. We wi)l not do Mr Godwin, the injudice to 
fuppofe, that this mode of biography is copied from fome re* 

, fpcdlablc* 
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gentleman by his,fire*li^^.wWhait^ hi das 

ftory aboiK Tom, till be bas* given the yawning gucUcnce the ex< 
ploits and genealogy of honeft DicL Wc believe lie profited by 
initru£iions derived from no lefe a perXon than Miguel Cervaii* 
tes- * If you have occafion, ^ lays that author, * to mention a 
giant in your piece, be fure to bring in Goiiah, and< on this very 
Goliah (who will not coil you one farthing) you. may fpin out a 
fwinging annotation. You may fay. The giant Goliah^ or Goliath was 
a Fhiliftine, whom David the fhepherd the thundering 

ftroke of a pebble, in the valley of Terebinthus- Vide Kings, 
fuch a chapter and fuch a verfe,, where you may find it writteji. 
]f, not fatisiied with this, you would appear a great huinaniil, 
and would fhow your knowledge in geography, take fome occa- 
llon to draw the river Tagus into your difeourfe, out of whicli; 
you may fifh a moft notable remark : The river Tagus^ fay you, 
was fo called f from a certain king of Spain, It t'akss its rife from 
fuch a place y and buries its waters in the ocean ^ ’walls 

f the famous city of JLiJhon / and fpne ate of opinion that the finds are 
gold^' &c. &c. &c. So well has Mr Godwin profited by thefc’ 
in(lru£lions, that the incidents of Chaueex’s life, ferving as a 
fort of thread upon which to firing his multifarious digreflions, 
bear the fame proportion to the book that the alphabet does to 
the Encyclopaedia, or the texts of a volume of fermons to the 
fermons tliemfelves. A fhort glance at the work, will fully ju£- 
tify this aflertion. 

Chaucer was born in London. — ^This is the fiibj.e£l of the firft 
chapter. The commentary is a Iketch of the hlftory of London 
from the year of Cbrill 50, down to the reign of Edward III, 
with notices rcfpe<£ting the principal citizens and Lords Mayor, 
Henry Picard, John Philpot, Sir William Walworth j not for- 
getting Whittington and his cat. The proportion of the com- 
mentary to the text is as twelve pages to as many lines. — Chau- 
cer muft have gone to fchool.— -This is text the fecond, and 
forms a fufficient apology for a long efTay on the leanilng of the 
age \ while the probability that, during the vacation, Chaucer 
muft have read romances, * introduces a long difTertation on 
thefc coinpofitions, awkwardly abridged from Warton and Ellis. 
But Chaucer muft have gone fometimes to church, — and therefore 
Mr Godwin feels himfelf obliged to give an account of the pc^ 
culiar tenets of the church of Rome ; fome of which, particu* 
larly thofc of purgatory and auricular confeflion, feem greatly to 
the talle of our philofophical biographer. The author proceeds, 

with 

♦ Mn Godwin may have himfelf read Valentine and Orfon, while af 
fchool $ but during the 13th century, romances were the aun^einent of' 
gyown gentlemen. 
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wkh the moft unfeeling prolixity to gi?e a imnutc detail of the 
ci?il and commoli law, of the iaudal inftitutions^ of the arehi« 
ttdoTC of churches and caftleSy of fcolptur^ and paintings of 
sniofttdsy of players, of parifli clerks, &c. &c* ; while poor 
Chaucer, like Triftmtn Shandy, can hardly be faid to be fairly 
bom, although his life has attained the fize of half a volume. 
How thefe various difiertations are executed, is another confi- 
deration ; but we at'prefent confine ourfelves to the propriety 
of introducing them as part of the life of Chaucer. We are 
aware that Mr Godwin has informed us, that, ' to delineate the 
ftate of England, fuch as Chaucer faw it, in every point of view 
in which it can 1^ delineated, is the fubje£l of tnis hook ; * and 
that * the pevfon of Chaucer may in this view be confidered as 
the central piece in a mxfcellaneous painting, giving unity and 
individual application to the otherwife disjointed particulars with 
which the canvas is diverfified. * Now, had the biographer ei- 
ther pofTefled, from the labours of others, or recovered, by his 
own induftry, fa£ls fufficient to make a regular and connected 
hiftory of Chaucer, bearing fome proportion to the ^ disjointed 
particulars ’ fo mifcellaneoully piled together, we could have 
obJe£lcd lefs to the dipreflive matter, although even then we 
might have required it to be abridged and condenfed. But 
where the central figure, from which the whole piece takes its 
name and charadier, is dimly difcoverable in the back-ground, 
obfeured and overOiadowed by the motley groupe of abbeys, 
caftles, colleges and halls, fantaftically pourtrayed around it,) 
we cannot perceive either unity or individuality in fo whimfipal a 
performance. The work may be a view of the manners of the 
13th century, containing right good information, not much the 
worfe for the wear ; but has no more title to be called a life of 
Chaucer, than a life of Petrarch. 

We have faid that Mr Godwin had two modes of wirc*drawing 
and prolonging his narrative. The firft is, as we have feen, by hook- 
ing tn the defcrlption and hiftory of every thing that exifted upon 
the earth at the fame time with Chaucer. \n this kind of com* 

E oGtion, we ufuallv lofc fight entirely of the prppofed fubje£l of 
Ir Godwin’s lucuorations, travelling to Rome or Paleftioe with 
as little remorfe as if poor Chaucer had never been mentioned in 
the title-page* The fecond mode is confiderably more ingenious, 
and confifts in making old Geoffrey accompany the author upon 
theiMFrilking cxcurGotis. For example, Mr Godwin has a fancy 
to deicribe a judicial trial. Nothing can be more eafily intro* 
duced ; for Cmucer certainly ftudied at the Temple, and is fup- 
pofed to have been bred to the bat. 
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^ inzj be amu(ing.to the &nqr of a reader of Chaucer’s works, to 
rieprefent to himitlf the young poet accoutred in the robes of a laager, 
examining a witnefs^ fixing upon him the keen neft of his eye, addreffing 
htmfelf with anxiety and expiation to a jury, or ^xcreifing the fu^ 
tlety of his wit and judgement in the dcvelopement'of one of thofe quirks 
by which a client was to be refcued from the rigour of ftri& and on- 
favouring juftice. Perhaps Chaucer, in the courfe of hts legal life, faved a 
thief from the gallows, and gave him a new chance of becoming a decent 
and uCeful member of [ocieiy t perhaps ^ by his penetration, he difcerncd and 
demonfirated that innocence which, to a lefs able pleader, would never have 
been evident, and which a lefs able pleader would never have fucceeded in 
reftoring triumphant to its place in the community, and its fair fame. Per^ 
Chaucer pleaded before Trefilian and Brember, and lived to know that 
thofe men whofe fiat had.filenced his argument, or to whofe inferiority 
of underftanding, it may be, he was obliged to vail hts honoured head^ 
were led to the baferc fpecies of execution, amidft the (houts of a brutifii 
and ignorant multitude. ’ vol. L p. 369. 

This curious tirade is not to be placed among thofe occafional 
flourifhes to which authors who affeft the ftriking and the fen- 
timental are fo peculiarly addicted. It is not given as a day- 
dream, in which the writer gives reins to the vivacity of bis 
imagination ; but the fuppofed cafes which Mr Godwin puts, 
without the lead authority from the record, are gravely intended 
as illuftrations of the Life of Chaucer. For example, the hext 
fentence informs us — ‘ We have a right, however, to conclude, 
from his early quitting the profeflion, that he did not love it : ’ 
And this averment is followed with a lift of the unhappy ef* 
fe£ts which the ftudy of the law produces on the human under- 
ftanding and temper. We do not think the profeflion congenial 
to the feelings of a youthful poet ; but it is probable, that he who 
could ftoop to the drudgery of comptroller of the cuftoms,had other 
reafons for leaving the bar than mere difguft at the profeflion. For 
* cockets and dockets, ’ and * fugar calks, and beer-buts, and 
Common-council men, ' (p. 502. )i niay be fuppofed to have as 
benumbing an efFe^l upon the heart and imagination, as cafes 
and precedents, and the ambidexter ingenuity of the bar. Ano- 
ther inftance of rhe laudable manner in which the narrative is 
bolftered out by imaginary circumftanccs, occurs where Mr God- 
win treats of Chaucer's confinement in the Tower. The bio- 

? ranher is not fatisfied with putting the bard into a. dungeon ; 
artner fevcritics are conjured up againft him ; his apartment is 
fappofed to have been changed for a worfe. * It is probable that 
he was confidered as a peifon of inferior confequence, and 
obliged to yield his apartment to fome ftatefman of loftier title^ 
who was a few days after condu£ted to the icaffold. * Nay, fur- 
ther, it is Mr Godwin's opinion, that his friends were denied 

acce& 





CkidwjnV Lffif ^ €hamw. |jui; 

zcoxSk iiO hunt a m&ntonm quartered in his chamber | 

hetb erf w^hich fuppofitions a’rford a good fentence or taro of phi- 
lcrfo|thtcsd condolence. 

* iiis likely that he was forbidden tbe of his friends | but hy the 

magic power of fancy he called about him oele^ftial vtifeants. li is Mdy^ 
that a jailor or a turnkey was planted in his apartment, under -pretence 
of checkinpr unliccnfed attempts at corrcfpondence or efcape ; but in 
reality, ferving only to exclude him from one of the beft inheritances of 
man, the power of being alone in the lilence of elemental nature^ and 
with his own thoughts. Chaucer, however, afliRed by the workings of 
his mind, inftcad of feeing continually the bafe groom who attended 
him, fawonly tlie gods who prote<5ied and cheered him in his cell, * vcyl. 
li. p. 477. 

It is necdlcfs to examine what foundation exifts for fuch vague 
fop-pofitions, when we know that Chaucer was fo much mailer 
of his time and thoughts during his confinement as to compofe 
his Teftament of Love. His biographer might with equal 
plaufibility have grafted upon his ftory a fuppofed attempt to 
efcape, and given us a Newgate kalendar chapter from the hor- 
rors of Caleb Williams, or the languors of St Leon. Thefe af- 
fertions reft entirely upon xht gratis difluw of Mr Godwin, and, 
with a thoufand others, arc only introduced w^ith an ‘ it is pof- 
Cble,* or * it is probable, ’ or indeed the bare conjunftion 
which having been long renowned for a peace-maker, will doubt- 
lefs in future be allowed equal virtue in compilation. But \Vc arc 
deeply interefted, for our own fake, as well as that of the public, 
in entering our protcft againft this mode of book-making. If a 
biographer be at liberty to introduce into his ftory a full account 
of every contemporary fubjeft of difquifttion, however little 
conneAed with his hero, and can aflume the further right of con- 
neiling his hero, by virtue of a gratuitous ruppofttion, with what- 
ever feencs he may take a fancy to deferibe, it is oKvious, that 
unlefs the author’s mercy tenaper his ftrength, the rights of the 
courteous reader are in no fmall pefil. To what length Mr 
Godwin might have extended his hiftory, not fo much of what 
Chaucer did aflually Jo, as of what he and all his contemporaries 
mighty cGuldy wuldy or JJjonld have doncy cannot now be exa£tly 
afeertained. He informs us in his Preface, that after writing about^ 
a thoufand quarto ])ages, it was altogether, uncertain when he 
might have drawn to a clofe. But there exifts a fuperior power, 
to which even authors n^uft * vail the honoured head, ’ and, for- 
tunliely for the Reviewers, Ecce Deus ex Machina / 

* if I, enamoured of my might have tfaoujght no number of 

pXjges, or of volumes, too much for its developement, tt was by no means 
im'poffibk that purohafers and readers would ' think otberwHe. My 
bookkUcr, who is profcifionally Gonverfant with matters of this fort, 
eftiuiied that two volumes in quarto were as Jnuch as the puUic 

would 
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woidd allow t!ae titje of my book to authorife. It would be in vain to 
produce a work, whatever information it might comprife, which no one 
will puTchafc or read : I have therefore fubmitted to hia decition. * 

Upon perufing this fentencc, the cold drops ftood upon our 
brow at contemplating the peril which we had efcaped ; and while 
we lauded the gods for Mr Phillips' tardy interference in our be- 
half, we marvelled not a little at the good man’s cafy faith^ which 
had ib long deferred it. 

From thefe remarks upon the general ftru£l:ure of the work, 
we may now defeend to view the execution of the plan, fuch 
as it is, beginning with what relates to Chaucer, who {pars 
miuirna fui) oeeiipics the lead fliarc in his own memoirs. It 
appears to us, tliat, among the very few hicls concerning our 
bard, which Mr Godwin has given us, fome arc afTumed witlv 
out due evidence. For example, wc are informed, that, ‘ hav- 
ing palTed througli a certain courfc of education, Chaucer was 
removed to the Uiiiverfity of Cambridge. ' The only proof 
which is brought of this allertion is, Chaucer’s having termed 
himfelf in the Court of Love, < Philogcnet of Cambridge, clerk. ’ 
But we c.uinot fee how the acknowledged falfehood of one part of 
this defignation esn poffibly prove the truth of the reft ; or why 
Chaucer tnay not have invented a fi£^itious charabler to be attach- 
ed to a f.iltb name. It feems to us much fuch an argument, as 
might be adduced to prove that the late Mr Mafon refided at 
Knightfbridge, inafmucli as that tlie pretended abode of the 
facetious Malcolm MacGregor. In like manner, wc are very will- 
ing to fuppofc, that the old bard was a man of a jovial and fef- 
tivc habit ; but we would rather infer this from his writings, than 
from fuppoflng that he daily confunied the whole pitcher of wine 
which was allowed him by the King. Indeed, from the addrefs 
of the hoft to Chaucer, we imagine a perfonage of a grave and 
downcaft appearance, very different from the idea we might form, 
h priori^ of the jolly author of the Canteibury Tales ; but it would 
be as ridiculous to argue from hence, that he was an enemy to 
mirth, as to hold that, with or without affiftance, he daily difeuf- 
fed four bottles of wine, bccaufc he received fuch an allowance 
from the royal cellar. 

The public are indebted to Mr Godwin for the recovery of 
Chaucer’s evidence in a queftton about bearing arms, occurring 
betwixt Scroope and Grofvenor \ * but the manner in which it is 
narrated, is a good Uluftration of the ftrained inferences concern- 
ing Chaucer’s temper and difpofition, deduced by his biographer 
from the moft common and trivial occurrences. 

« Chaucer 

♦ We hold this to be the only circumllance of importance, which 
Mr Godwin’s refearches have brought to light j a;id fo far our thanks 
are due to him. 
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^ Chaucer was a man of a frank and eaf^ temper, undefbrmcd by 
haughttaefs and referve, and readily entering into a certain decree of fo« 
cial intercourfc on trivial occafiona* This particular is ilrongfy confirm* 
cd to us by the curious record of his teftimony, in the cave of arms 
between Scrope and Grofvenor. He defciib^ himfelf as walking id 
Friday Street, in the city of Londont and obferving there the arms he 
had feen always borne by the family of Scrope hung out as a fign« 
This inconfiderable circumfiance immediately excites an intereil in tlie 
patriarch of the Engliih langua^, and Englifh poetry. The Scropes 
weit his' friends. He accofts a ftranger, whom he perceives accidental- 
ly ftanding by, and aiks, * What inn is tliat which 1 obferve has hung 
out the arms of Scrope for its fign ? < Nay,’ replied the otlicr, <it is no 
fatn, nor are thefe the arms of Scrope ; they are the fhield of a Chefhiic 
family of the name of Grofvenor. ’ In Chaucer, the thus addrefling 
himfelf to a perfon unknown, is no evidence of a vulgar, indelicate, and 
undiferimtnating mind. It fhows that he was a chamber, not faflidious 
enough to refute to interefl itfelf in trifles, and frank, even and affable in 
his intercourfe with mankind. ’ p. 569, vol. II. 

And all this is to be inferred from a queftion atked at a paflen- 
gcr, the fruit probably of momenta^ curiofity. This mode of 
drawing chara£bers ought to fupertede that of the ingenious 
Frenchman, who deferibes them accurately from feeing the par- 
ty*6 handwriting. 

While Mr Godwin was thus poring upon a milKlone, a^d 
proclaiming his difeoveries to the world, we are furprifed that 
he has omitted the famous tradition, that Chaucer, while in the 
Temple, was fined two (hillings ^ for beating a Francifean friar 
in Fleet-Street. * {Stt Fuller & Speght,) This circumftance, with 
a proper allowance of poJftbUities^ would.have gone fome length in 
eking out a third quarto. For, in the firil place, it is naturally con- 
ncAed with the hiilory of Fleet-Street, and Fleet-ditch, and the 
Flcet-Prifon, and of Flcta the law-book, and of the Ftoct or Roy- 
al Navy, with fome account of which (fo naturally bearing upon 
the life of Chaucer) the reader muft no doubt have been highly graf- 
tified. Secondly, the circumftance of the fine, would have hap- 
pily introduced a hiftory of the Giver coinage, with an abbrevi- 
ate of the Temple records, from the earlieft period to the pre- 
fent day } and the political jufttce of fine and imprifoninent migbc 
have been difeuflTea in a feparate chapter. Thirdly, the mention 
of the Francifean, would have paved the way whb great pro- 
priety for a hiftory of the mendicant orders, and have (Sved Mr^ 
Goctoin the trouble and difgrace of foifting it in elfewherc, 
opo? a much more flimfy pretext, (vol. if. p. ao). fi^t, a- 
bove all, the caafe of the (cufHe, and the drubbing would 
have led to many a learned differution. It is probaUq th^ 
pmo of boih^. paixies were In liquor. If fo| bow, 

with 
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with what liquor did they become intoxicated ? Was it with 
wine of Ape, or of Cbepe ; with Malverie, or with Hippocras ? 
Was it together or feparatcly ? And can any light be thrown 
upon the combat^ from the (imilar affray betwixt jufltice Shallow 
when an Inn's of court man, and Samfon Stocklifh the fruiterer ? 
Again, it is probable that the quarrel originated in fonie theo- 
logical difputei — and the vaft and thorny field of controvcrfy 
might have been accurately furveyed, to enable the reader to fix 
upon the precife fpor occupied by the difputants. Perhaps 
Chaucer offended the friar by the freedom of his converfarion^ 
—and why not infert all the jocofe and fatirical pafTages of the 
Canterbury Tales ? Tp iiluitrate the nature of the beating, Mr 
Godwin might have deferibed — 

* Your foufy your *whcrit and your dowsi^ 

Tugs on the hair, your lob o’ the lips, your thumps 

your kickf the fury of a foot, 

Whofe indignntioQ commonly Is llamped 
Upon the hinder quarters of a man, — 

With all your blows and blow- men whatfoever. 

Set in their lively colours, givers and takers. * 

All which knowledge is unfortunately loft to the world, perhaps 
through the ili-confidcred interference of Mr Phillips the pub- 
lifiier. 

Some particular pafTages of the life, arc lefs fancifully and 
more corre£fly delineated. Mr Godwin combats, and in our 
opinion fucceisfully, the opinion of ihofe who deny the ho- 
nourable claim of Thomas Chaucer, to call the poet father : and 
he has vindicated the relation, which the Dreme of Chaucer un- 
queftionably bears to the Hiftcry of John of Gaunt. 

The critical dilfcrtations upon Troilus and Crefeide, and 
Chaucer’s other poems, have confiderable merit. They arc tl e 
production of a man who has read poetry with tafte and feel- 
ing j and we wifh fincerely, that initead of the ftrange farrago 
which he calls the life of Chaucer, he had given us a correft edi- 
tion of the mifcellaneous poetry of the author, upon the fame 
plan with Mr Tyrwhltt’s admirable Canterbury Tales. It is 
true, that we could not have expefted from Mr Godwin, cither 
the extenfive learning or the accuracy of illuftraiion which Mr 
Tyrwhitt has difplayed. But, as already noticed, his critical 
difquifitions have occafional merit ; and he might have plead- 
ed the ancient prerogative of commentators, for writing in a 
more rambling and diffufivc ftyle than is confiftent with the 
dignity of hiftory or biography. Mr Godwin is fometimes ra- 
ther hafty in his critical conclufions. He exclaims againftChau- 
ccri for • polluting the portrait of (Crefeide's) virgin charaftcr 
in the beginning of the poem, with fo low and pitiful a joke 
as this— 
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^ But whether that flic children had or nonCy 
1 rede it not, therefore 1 let it gone. * Vol. I. p* 305. ^ 

If Mr Godwin had perufed the poem attentively^ he would' 
have fv'cn that no joke ^ as intended, and that Crefeide was no 
maiden, but in fact a young widow. 

^ And as a ^ idowc was (lie and alone. ’ 


And again, when invited by Pandarus to do honour to May, 

* Eighc !' God forbid, quod flie, what ! be ye mad? 

Is that a wiJ6<ufc^s lift*, fo God you fave ? 

Pardy you makin me ri^ht fore adrad ; 

Yc bene fo wildc, it iemith as ye rave. 

It fate me vvele better, aie in a cave 

7o bide, ard rede on holy faint is h’vcs : 

Let moidins gon to dance ami yrAiug nvives. * 

We wete much furprifed to find, that the Canterbury Tales, 
the mod important, as well as the mod exqiiiiite of Chaurer’s' 
produftions, have attra£led fo little of Mr Godwin’s attention. 
He might have difplayed, in commenting upon poems as varied 
in fubjeft as in beauty, his whole knowledge of the manners 
of the middle ages, were it ten times more extenfive. But Mr 
Godwin, beginning probably to write before he had confidered 
cither the nature of his fubje<^, or the probable length of 
his work, had exhauded both Ins limits and materials ere he 
came to the topic upon which he ought principally to have 
dwelt. The chambers, therefore, of the feveral pilgrims, fo 
cxquifitely deferibed, that each individual pafT s before the eyes 
of the reader, and fo admirably contraded with each other; 
their converfation and manners, the gallantry of the Knight and 
Sc^uire, the affefted /ew/iwewra/z/y of the Ahbefs, the humour of 
mine Hod, and the Wife of Bath \ the pride of the Monk, the 
humility of the Parfon, the learning and poverty of the Scho- 
lar, with the rude but comic portraits of tne inferior charaAers, 
arc, in the hidory of the life and age of Chaucer, of which 
they form a living pi£ture, palled over in profound filence, or 
witn very flight notice. The truth is, Mr Godwin's fpeed and 
ftrength were expended before he came within fight of the goal, 
and he faw himfelf compelled with a faint apology to abandon 
that part of his fub}e£f which mud have been univerfally in- 
tereding* The few remarks which he has made upon the Can- 
teijbary Tales, induce us to believe that he has feen and regret- 
ed nis error ; but it is a poor excufe, after writing a huge book, 
to tell the reader that it is but * fuperfictal work, * becaufe the 
author * came auiovice to fuch an undertaking. ' (See Preface). 
It is the duty of an editor, to coUe£l and arrange his materials 
before he begins to print his work ; nor will the public be fatif- 
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fied with an apology, which ought cither to have deterred him 
Irom the undertaking entirely, or at lead to have retarded the 
execution of it, till (tudy and labour had fupplied the defefls of 
fuperfictal information. As Mr Godwin is unquedionably a 
man of ftvong parts, we by no means difcourage him from ap- 
plying himfclf to illuftrate the hiftoty of his country, but wc 
would advife him in future, to read bfore he writes, and not 
merely nvhile he is writing. 

The hiftory of ‘ Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaf- 
ter, * occupies a confidcrable portion of thefe volumes. He is 
ftyled in the title page, Chaucer's ‘ near friend and kinfman 
an abufe of words, if, as we conceive, kinfinan can only be 
correftly ufed to exprefs a blood relation. Joim of Gaunt was 
undoubtedly Chaucer’s patron, and ultimately Hood in a cer- 
tain degree of affinity to him, by marrying his concubine, a Af- 
ter of the poet’s wife \ but this connexion could not give to the 
bard a portion of the blood of the Plantagenets, or render him 
in any fenfe the kinfman of the Duke of Lancafter. In the hif- 
torical part of his work, Mr Godwin has propofed to himfelf 
a fplendid plan. Antiquities had, in his opinion, hitherto been 
the province of 

— ‘ men of cold tempers, and fterile imaginations, ’ whofe works arc 
compiled * with fuch narrow views, fo total an abfence of diferitniua^ 
tion, and fuch an unfufpcdling ignorance of the materiaU of which 
man is made, that the perufal of them tends for the mod part to dupi« 
fy the fenfc, and to imbue the foul with moping and liftlcfs drjeAion. 
It was my wiOi, had my pow^r held equal pace with my (irong inclination, 
to carry the workings of fancy and the fpirit of philofophy into the in- 
vedigation of ages pail. 1 was anxious to refeut, for a moment, the 
illuftrious dead from the jaws of the grave, to make them pafs in review 
before me, to quedion their fpirita, and iccoid their anfwers. 1 wifhed 
to make myfeh their maftcr of ceremonies, to introduce my reader to 
their familiar fpeech, and to enable him to fee), for the indant, as it he 
had lived with Chaucer. * Preface, x. 

This is well propofed, and exprelTed with that dignified con- 
tempt of his predeceflbrs labours, which efpecially becomes an 
author at the moment when he is about to avail himl'df of the 
information they afford him. But it is one thing to call fpirits 
from the vafty deep, and another to compel their obedience to 
the invocation. When we expefled to fee the heroes ot Crefly 
and Poitiers (talk paft in the rude and antiquated fplendour of chi- 
valry, as perchance they might have appeared upon the lummons of 
Warton, Ellis, or fome {udi cold-tempered^ ferile^minded antiquary^ 
the pbUofophical phantafmagoria of Mr Godwin prefented us with 
a very di^^rent fet of beings. It feems to have been his rule, 
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that if it be difEcuIt to think like our anceilors, it U very eafy tot 
ihake them think like ourfelves ; and therefore, whatever motivea 
Mr Godwin himfelf efteems praifeworthy and laudable, he imputes 
to his hero John of Gaum, *wuh all the liberality ai^ contempt 
for congruity of the worthy fquire who equipped his Vandyke 
portraits with modern periwigSr In this refpeft, the work re-- 
minds us of a particular clafs of novels, (aid to be * founded on 
real hiltory, * in which the dramatis perfonst are afiumed from the 
ages of chivalry, but apparelled in the fickJy trim of fentiment 
peculiar to the Grevilles and Julias of Mr Inane’s hal£>bound duo- 
decimos. Mr Godwin’s dukes and knights hok), in like manner, 
the language, we had almoil faid tlie cant, of his Jm*drfant phi- 
lofopliy; and argue as learnedly of the nature of the human 
mind, of caufe and effe£l, and all that^ as‘ if they had occalion- 
aliy preiided at €oachmakers Hall, ^fhe Duke of Lancafter was 
unqueftionably the wifeft prince of his time ; yet his honoured 
(hade mult forgive us, if we deem him incapable of framing the 
profoutid and polite oration which be is here fuppofed to addrefs 
to Chaucer, upon his being appointed an ambaflador. We can 
only aiibrd room to infert the following grand finale : ‘ Man is a 
complex being, and is afFedted with mixed confulerations ; and your 
contemporaries will liften with far difierent feelings to your beauti- 
ful and elevated produ£tions, if they flow from an ambaflador 
and a miniiter of ftate, than if you remained obfeurely iheltered 
lindcr your natal roof, in the city in which you were bom, or fe- 
queftered among the groves and dreams which adorn your neigh- 
bourhood at Wood flock. * And iiixs twaddling fluff is fuppofed 
to be fpoken by John of Gaunt, and fa Geoffrey Chaucer ! And 
diis is carrying * the workings of fancy, ’ and * the fpirit of phi- 
lofophy, ’ into the inveftigation of ages paft, and ^^refeuing the 
illuftrious dead from the jaws of the grave ! ’ Imbued * witli 
moping and lifeled dejedtion, and ftupified’ as^we are» after the 
perufal of two huge quarto volumes of incoherent narrative and 
trite fentiment, we cannot help feeling, at fuch abCurdity, a mo- 
mentary impulfe of furprife and indignation f 

Of tlie mifcellaneous information contained in thefe volumes, 
we cannot be expedled to treat at lengthy cfpecially as the greater 
part of it has nothing to do with the proper fubjedk of the book* 
It feems to us, that Mr Godwin, a novice, as he himfelf informs 
0 % in the ftudy of ancient htllory, had applied himfelf to his talk 
with the ardour of a profelyte. Every fadf, every peculiar view 
of manners which occurred in the courfe of his reading, liad to 
him tlie charms of novelty and he was benevolently eager toemn- 
municate to others the information whidh he had juib acqui^red. 
unfortunately, a' mind which has newly received a' fmih, 
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train of idoas^ is almoft invariably found incapable to abridge 
or digell theiUi as no man can draw a map of a country which 
he traverfes for the hrft time* Upon fubje£t8 not familiar 
to our thoughtSi we muft be contented to exprefs ourfelvea 
with the crude prolixity of the works from which we have deriv- 
ed OUT information ; and our attempts to be copious and diflin^^ 
will commonly produce but a firing of tedious and ill-combined 
extrads, inftead of a concife and luminous iyftem. Hence the 
long, dull, stnd unnecefTary details with which Mr Godwin has 
favoured us upon every fubjed which crofled his path. He could 
but write in proportion as he read, and empty his common-^place 
as fall only as he filled it. A comprehenfive view of his fubje£l 
we cannot poffibly find in his w*^ritiiigs ; for it was at no time 
wholly before his own eyes. He knew not when or where to 
ftop ; and, in fa£l, was forced, from mere want of room, to 
abandon his work, half-finifbed, at the moment it became moil 
interefting. 

Some of the dilTertations, confidered abflraSiedly, poflefs con- 
fidera'ble merit j and we cannot refufe praile to the induftry of 
Mr Godwin, who has acquired a great fund of knowledge, how- 
ever ill-arranged, upon fubjecls to which he was fo lately an -uttor 
flranger. We have already faid, that we would be pleafed to 
fee feme parts of his book arranged as notes upon Chaucer’s poems. 
We find it impoffible to ^ pick them in a pile of noifome and 
mully chafi'; ’ but when they arc brought forward in a work ar- 
ranged upon a better plan, our approbation fhall be conferred 
much more willingly than our prclent cenfurc. A natural con- 
fequence of the hurry with which Mr Godwin has compiled 
his work, is the inaccuracy which ha <5 occafionally crept in, 
although Icfs frequently -than we could have thougnt pofiible. 
Vcrc, for example, the favourite of Richard H., is likened to 
^ Carr, the nvinion of James L, withthefe advantages in favour 
of the former, tliat he was of an ancient family, and Carr an up- 
Aart, ’ p. 366. Tills is a miflake. Carr, or Ker, liarl of So- 
merfet, was the third fon of Sir "ITiomas Ker of FairnyhirA, the 
chief of a very ancient and powerful family, bow reprefented by 
the Marquis of Lothian. As he had unfortunately little perlbnal 
jnerit, it is hard to deprive him of the advantage of birtli, which 
he really poilefled. The univerfal predominance of the French 
language iu the reign of Edward III. is exprefled with rather too 
much latitude, voJ. I. p, iS. Previous, to the birth of Chaucer^ 
^ remarkable change had begun to take place in this particular. 
Hiftories, and long poems of devotio.n and chivalry, were already 
.tranflated out of the Romance, or French language into Englifli, 
AOd <hefe in fuch numbers, as fulEciently to dcmoiiArate that they 
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were not required for the ufe of the lower and middle olafies alone. * 
Welhoukl haye been pleafed to have feen the authority upon which 
the romances of Robert fans peur and Robert le diahle are aferibed 
to Waer, having efteemed thefe tales of later date than' the Roman 
de Rou. The ftorv of Aulaf the Dane, who is faid to have pene- 
trated into King Atnelftane^s tent, difguifed as a minilrel, is rather 
apocryphal, efpccially with the miraculous decorations of William 
of Malmefoury. Mr Godwin feems to entertain fomc doubt of 

J ohn of Gaunt’s flight into Scotland, and refidepce at Holyrood- 
oufe. But no fa£t can be better atteiled. Andrew of Winton, 
a cotemporary hiftorian, has dedicated a chapter to fhow 
* Qhwen of ^ongcaflele ,the Duke 
Refute intU Scotland tuL ’ Book IX. c. 4. 

Jic mentions particularly his progrefs, in which he was attended 
by Earl William of Douglas, from Berwick to Haddington, anej 
thence to Edinburgh — 

‘ And intil Haly-rwde-hows that Abbay 
Thai made hym for to take herbry. * 

This circumftancc, and the more recent afylum alFordcd in Scot- 
land to Henry VL, are probably alluded to by Molinet, when he 
terms that country 

• De to us fleclcs, Ic mendre 
Et le plus tollerant. ’ 

The ftyle of Mr Godwin’s life of Chaucer is, in our apprclien- 
fion, uncommonly depraved, exhibiting the oppofite defcdls of 
meannefs and of bombaft. This is efpccially evident in thofe 
fentimental flourilhes with which he has garniflied his narrative, 
and which appear to us to be executed in a moft extraordinary 
tafte. In the following fimile, for example, we hardly know 
whether moft to admire the elegance and power of pneeption, 
or the happy cafe and dignity of exprefiion. ' ■ 

. * Its flciider pillars (the author is treating of t’nc later Gothic architcc* 
ture) may poflefs various excellences, but they are certainly not magni- 
ficent ; and the fltafts by which the pillars are frequently furrounded have 
an infignificant air, fugged id'g to us an Idea of fragility, and almdit re- 
mindhtg us of i&e bumble vehicle through *whtch an EngTtJh or German raftc 
Inhales the fumes of the Indian wed. ’ Vol, 1. p. 145. 

In p. iSij we hear of * a tune, in which the luxuriance and 
and multiplicity of mufical founds ehfasres and iramples nptth 
Sfdain upon the majejiic Jimplictty of words. ’ In other places, 
we find * the technicalities of juftice*~* the religious nerve of the 
foul of i#an ’—young knights who looked upon the field of Ron- 
cefvalles with * augmented circulation * unforfbartenei figures * 
— ; n ‘ ancient \si3j0n , neighboured to a throne, * and fandry other 
extremely new and whimfical exptefliona. But even theie con- 
S ' ceitci 
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liafbarifins offend u« lefs than the execrable tafte dtfplay- 
ed in the following account of Chaucer’s early ftudies. 

• Htf gave himfclf up to the imprcfliuos of nature, and to the fenfa- 
tions lie e^itperienccd. He lludied the writings of h?^ c(jntemj>OT?‘ics, 
and of certain of the ancients. He was learned according t<' the Earn- 
ing of his age. He wrote, becaufe he fdt himfclf impelled to write. 
He analyzed the models which were before him. He fought to pleafe 
his friends and fellow fcholara in the two Univerfiiies. He af pi red to 
an extcniive and lailing reputation. ’ Vol I. p. 436. 

Wc have no doubt that Mr Godwin coiifuieih thefe iliorc feo- 
tences as the true model of a nervous and concife (lyle. For 
our part, we find the fenfc fo poor and trire, when compared 
with the pithy and fententious mode of delivery, that we fc=;cl 
in our clofet the fame (hame we have foineilm-s exj nricr^ced 
in the theatre, w'hen a fourth-rate a£l:or has expofed hiinfell by 
mouthing, flapping his pockets, and, according to ftoge piirafe, 
mating the moji of a trifling part. We will not purfue this fub*« 
je£l any further, although we could produce from thefe pon- 
derous rones Ibmc notable inftances of the mock heroic, and of 
the tone of falfe and alFe£Vcd feiitiment. Such paflfages have 
tempted us to exclaim with Pandarus (dropping only one let- 
ter of his ejaculation), 

* Alas 1 alas ! fo noble a creature 
As is a man fliould re^en ^ fuch ordure 1 ’ 

Upon the whole, Mr Godwin’s friends have, in one Tefpe(ft^ 
great reafon to be fatisfied with the progrefs of hi« convalef- 
cence. We hope and truft, that the favourable fymptoms of 
his cafe may continue. He is indeed now and then very 
or, in ocher words, uncommoidy dull ; but there is no appa- 
rent return of that fever of the fpirits^ vhich alarmed us fo 
much in his original publications. TheKmfurrection of Jack 
Straw (a very dangerous topic) produces a faint and mo- 
derate afpiration breathed towards the • (wed doi^rines of 
equality, ’ which it is admitted are too apt to be ^ rafhly, fuh 
perficially, and irreverently a£l:ed upon, involving their difciples 
in the mod fearful calamity. * The difgrace of Alice Pierce, or 
Perrers, the ^iere amie of Edward III, or, as Mr Godwin delU 
cateiy terms her, * the chofen companion of his hours of rc- 
. tiiencient and leifure, ’ calls down his refentment againft the tur- 
bulence and rudenefs of the Good Parliament. But lefs could 
hardly have been expefked from the author of the Memoirs of 
a late memorable female. ^ ^ ^ 

We cannot help remarking that the principle of a modern 
philofopher continue to alarm the public, ahet the good man . 
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blmfelF has abandoned them» juft as the wrj tnteft tale ndU 
lifetimes be diftrnfte^ from the habitual faKefaeod at the nao- 
ftttor. We fear this may have incommoded Mr Godwin in hts 
antiquarian refearches, more than he fccms to be aware of* 
When he complains that private colledors declined * to part 
with their treafures for a Ihort time out of their own hands, * 
did it never occur to Mr Godwin that the maxims concerning; 
property, contained in his * Political Juftice,’ were not alto- 
gether calculated to conciliate confidence in the author ? 

But, upon the whole, the Life of Chaucer, if an uninterefi- 
ing, is an innocent performance ; and were its prolixities and 
fuperfluities unfparingly pruned (which would reduce the work 
to about one fourth of its prefent fize), we would confider it as 
an accefiion of fome value to Engiiih literature. 


Art. XVII. Experiments and Obfervations on the various Alloy u ^ 
Specific Gravity f and on the Comparative Wear of Gold. B«ing the 
Jubilance of a Report made to the Right Honourable the Lords of 
the Committee of Privy Council, appointed to take into confideration 
the State of the Coins of thi? Kingdom, and the prefent £ilabli(h- 
ment and Conftitution of bis Majcily’s Mint. By Charles Hatchett 
£fq. F. R. S. From Phil. Traut lor 1B03. Part 1 , pp. 150. 

Tn the month of February 1798, a committee of Privy Council, 
compofed of the Great Officers of Stste, the Chiefs of the fe- 
veral Courts, the Prefident of the Royal Society, and one or 
two other perfons in high public ftations, was appointed to ex- 
amine the llate of the Britiih coin. One of the firft objeAs of 
inquiry was, the caufe of that lofs which the gold currenty is 
found to fufiain in the courfe of circulation; and the Com- 
mittee very properly delegated this inveftigation to Mefllrs Ca- 
vendlfli and Hatchett, who, between the latter end of 1798 and 
the month of April 1801, carried on that moft interefiing courfe, 
of experiments which forms the fubje£l of the prefent commu- 
nication. Although Mr Hatchett is the narrator of the proceed- 
ings, and very honourably takes upon bimfelf the refponfibility 
of any inaccuracies that may have.heen introduced, he affigns to 
Mr Cavendiih his juft (hare of praife^ by dating that the new 
maciiitiery and dies ufed in the experiments were entirely of his 
eo^rivai]icef 

Although the queftions to be refolved by this inquiryi rehied tp 
the wearing of gold by friftion^ yet, in jthe courfe of the expert- 
various fsUfts have been t^oyered refpe^^ing the combtnar 
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ttMs ^ the pfccioua^metalsi which the expmfive nature of the 
materials had prevented fornier chemifts dmm obferving« Ae 
the refuUs of Mr Hatchett’s elaborate inveftigation are nighlf 
intpoitant both to the political ceconomift and the metallurgift^ 
we (hall prefent our readers with a (hort abftrad: of the points 
which be has fucceeded in afcertaining ; and we (hall at the fame 
time notice that part of the method of condufbing the experi- 
ments which is di(lingui(hed by its originality. 

Two general objefts of inquiry were propofed ; to determine 
the comparative effefls of frii^ion upon foft and upon hard gold» 
and to determine the comparative effedls of friAion upon fmooth 
and flat, and upon rough furfaces. Neither of theie problems 
had ever been fatisfadorily folved ; the folution of the former 
was (till a matter of complete uncertainty, and the common opi- 
nion refpedting that of the latter was founded on vague con* 
jefturc. 

In'order to obtain a full explanation of the matter, it was ne- 
ceiTary to examine, (irfl of all, the efiefts of different alloys 
and in difierent proportions, from one twelfth (the ftandard) 
down to 

By a great multitude of experiments, Mr Hatchett found that, 
of all the metals, bifmuth has the moil powerful effedi in de« 
(Iroying the du£lility of gold : That lead and antimony are Kttle 
inferior to bifmuth in this refpe£l : That lefs than ttvt thefe 
three metals is fufficient to render gold brittle : That nickel is 
lefs injurious than any of the femimetals ; and that tin, which 
has generally been fuppofed fo peculiarly deftrudlive of dudlility, 
as to render a mafs of gold brittle, of which it did not fenltbly 
increafe the weight, poflelTcs no fuch property when perfeiSly 
free from admixture of other metals : That gold may be made 
ilandard with iron, and retain its du&ility, though its hardncfii' 
is increafed, and its colour changed : Thut ail the metallic fuh- 
ftances, except (ilver and copper, arc injurious either to dudH- 
lity or colour, or both ; and, however excellent alloys thefe two 
may prove when pure, the fmalle(t admixture of the metals 
moft injurious to dudlility, will render them unfit for the puiw 
pofc : That gold alloyed with filver, or copper, or tin, may be 
fufed without lofs from volatilization or oxydation; but that a 
confiderable lofs of weight is produced from thefe caufes in the 
fufion of other alloys of gold. The general oonclufion from the 
whole of this elaborate courfe of experiments, is decidedly in 
favour of the two alloys, copper and (ilver, already generally 
ufed, by which teft foever we try them— whether by tlieir effed^ 
on the colour, on the dudility, or on the fufibility of the mixv^ 
t^re* Thefe mcia^ alone gi?e « compound^ cxs£Uy refetribiinf 
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goM» in the ^ree imponant propertied of cxterml 
opacity of being wrpughti and capacity of being melted without 

Befidea the fa£ts juft now mentioned with refpefl to alloyaof 
tin and iron, the firft part of Mt Hatchett^s inquiries have fug- 
gefted a variety of new chemical obfervatlons, chiefly upon the 
union of gold with arfenic and with manganefe. 

The next obje£i was, to examine, with great minutenefs, the 
fpecific gravity of gold diflFerently alloyed, and to point out the 
caufes ot thofe variations to which it is liable. 

Mr Hatchett has given the refults of his comparifons in the 
form of a table, exhibiting the fpecific gravities of the gold when 
alloyed with the different metals. The moil fingular fafi which 
this table prefents, is the eiFe£t of lead and bifmut^h upon the gold 
which they alloy. Although their fpecific gravities are extremely 
different, they produce, by mixture with gold, compounds nearly 
equal in fpecific gravity. Gold of the Specific gravity 19.172 
alloyed with lead (fpec. grav. 11.352) was of fpec. grav. 18.080; 
with bifmuth (fpec> grav. 9.822) it was of fpec. grav. 18*038; 
with filver its fpecific gravity was only 1 7*927. Mr Hatchett’s 
table points out other analogies between bifmuth and lead, and 
other divetfities between the fpecific gravities of fimple and com- 
pound metals. 

The next table contains a comparifon of the changes produced 
an the bulk of gold by various alloys. The greateft cantraAion 
n|^f>ear8 to have been produced by tin, and the greateft expanfion 
by a mixture of lead and copper. A mixture of tin and copper 
produced the fmalleft contraAion ; cobalt, and a mixture of cop- 
per and zinc, the fmalleft expanfion. The expanfion produced 
^ filver^ was lefs than that produced by any (ingle metal, except 
cobalt. In both tbefe fets of experiments, the proponfbn of 
the alloy was that of the ftandard* 

^ From a great number of experiments on the variations of fpe* 
cific mvsty, our author concludes, that the fame mafs varies in 
i^pecific gravity according to the mutual diffufion of the metal 
aadvtbe alloy, and according to the degree of fri^ion which, 
Uhough equally mixed, it may have fuftained ; and that it may 
ywen vary in quality, although all of the fame fpecific gravity.— 
AB tfaefe experiments, which are too numerous for any abridge- 
mentf completely juftify one conclufion,— that it is abfurd to 
i^imate ^ value of the coin of any country by infulated expe- 
lifMfUss tM a few pieces. Mr Hatchett alfo difprovea the ftate- 
ments of many authors relative to the fpecific gravity of fine and 
iftandard golc4 from wrhkb foote have inferred the rnferiority of 
ki the pnefem xc%n. It appears^ on the con*- 
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tisOFiff, that the average fpecihc gravity of the gold coin, at prefent. 
ia ciTCulattoii, i$ condfierably greater than that of the fame coin 
in former reigns. As illullrativc of the errors into which authors 
have been led by rcafoning frbiii a few experiments on this fub- 
je&i we may mention the inference of Mr Briflbn, that the fpe* 
cific gravity of the gold coin of France is greater than that of 
Jthe Englifh gold coin. He drew this conclufion from examining a 
(Ingle guinea, and from finding that its fpecific gravity was to that 
which he had found for the French gold, as 17.62910 17.647. 
Even admitting this experiment ro have been conclufiv/e with 
rerpe£l: to the whole coins hmitarly alloyed, Mr Hatcherr proves, 
very clearly, by his own obfervations, that the diiVerent propor- 
tions of lilver and copper in the fame portion of aijoy, m-iy vary 
the fpecific gravity of the compound between 17.927 aii^* 17 157. 
The experiments, on the otJier haiui, by vr'hicli the oiTictTf; of 
the mint proved that the coin of this reign is better than that of 
Jthe former periods fince the Rcfloration, were made with a . 
170,000 guineas taken promilcuoufly from rne rliilerent roi^^us. 

The laft inquiry into which our autlior entered, was undertakea- 
in order to compare the efFedts of frlcl:ion upon gol-t coins differ.p 
ently alloyed. As the pieces of gold currency are expofed to 
rubbing either againft each other, or againit filvcr and copper, or 
againfi fand and other gritty powders, each of thofe cafes has beca 
examined by a feries oT experiments with proper apparatus. The 
fri^lion of different alloys, and of different dies, was compared by 
means of two frames in which the fpccimens to be examined were 
fixed, each above another, with a fuperiiicumbent weight. A 
motion backwards and forwards in every diredtion was commu^ 
nicated to the frames by a witidlafs and cranks. All the pieces 
were preffed by the fame weighty they all moved equally, aud 
bore flat each againfi another ; and an account could be kept of 
the quantity of fridiion, by the number of revolutions which the 
wheels of the windlafs performed. Mr Hatchett exhibits, in 
tables, the refults of the various experiments made with this ap- 
paratus. It appears from thefe, that gold made fiandard with 
copper and with filver, fuffers Icfs by friftion than gold of ^3 
karats 3^ grains ; that gold made fiandard with a mixture 
copper and iron, or copper and tin, fod'ers a great deal more than 
fine gold ; and fhat dies, of whatever alloy, rubbed againfi each o- 
ther, fuffer more if rough than if finooth ^ that, cateris paribtu^ the 
more du^ile metals arc worn by the harder ones, which become 
coated by them; that copper, rubbing againfi copper, fuflers a muc^ 
greater diminution than gold againfi gold ; that fiandard gold,i if 
du^^ile and foft, fuffers lefs when rubbed againft the fame, 
harder and niore brittle fiandard gold when rubbed againft the 

fame ; 
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iatne; that when foft and hard gold rttb togetheTf the foni^' 
16fe8 moft. All the experiments leading to thcK conchafions were 
made with very Jong continued fri£tion, under a weight of above' 
three pounds eight ounces on each piece \ and the abfolute lofs 
which the ftandard gold fuftained was trifling. The lofs mufty of 
confequenccy be extremely fmail which the currency fuftains by 
the rubbing of the pieces one againft the other. 

The next experiment was made in order to compare the lofles 
fttftained by differently alloyed kinds of gold, in knocking together 
irregularly, and tumbling about drawers. The apparatus conflft^ 
ed only of a iquare box of oak wood enclofing the pieces, and 
turned round by a windlafs. This experiment confirmed the 
general refults of the others : the fbft and duftile gold fuflfered 
more when rubbed againft a fimilar compound of gold ; but the 
roughnefs or fmoothnefs of the furface made no variation upon 
the refult. 

'Ill order to afeertain the comparative effefls of the friciion pro- 
duced by powder, fand, 5tc. on differently alloyed gold, the pieces 
were fixed in a frame, and prefled upon a horizontal plane which 
moved round, and expofed to the metals a (hallow groove filled 
with the fubftance mat was to be rubbed againft the metals. 
Whiting, fine writing fand, filit^s of gold made ftandard by 
copper, and filings of iron, were (uccelfively put into the groove. 
In all the experiments, the fineft gold, and moft du£lile alloy, 
fbilered moft from the fridiion ; and, ceteris paribus ^ tlie (lamped 
dies fuifered more than the flat ones. 

From the whole of the experiments upon frifiion, it may be con- 
cluded in general, that when coins pf the fame quality rub to- 
gether, the moft du£lile fufler the fmaUeft diminution ; that when 
coins of different qualities rub together, the moft duflile are worn 
by die harder \ and that eatthy powders and metallic filings "mar 
tne moft, in proportion to their dudlility ; the extremes of hard- 
ne(s and dufltlity being unfavourable to the durability of the im- 
preflion and the prefervation of the weight. Mr Hatchett's ex- 
periments feem to prove, that the ftandard of carats is ex- 
tremely well adapted to the purpofes of coinage; and as filver and 
capper arc the only alloys that can be u(cd, the cjucftion is re- 
duced to the comparative merits of thefe two metals and their 
mixtures. Gold alloyed with filver, though preferable in fevefal 
points of view, is exceptionable, oO accoxmt of the expence^ the 
paienefs o# colour, and the wafte arifing from dudimty. Mr 
piatchett feems rather to inclhle towards gold alloyed wi^ 
pepper, as it is little inferior to that alloyed with a mixture of 
and copper. Buit he is molt decidedlj^ of opinion, that 
j^^^doe3 not appear the (hadow of a reafon for imputing to 

wc^ri 
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tbe hA faid to have been lately fuftamed by the gold cur^ 
Teiicy tbie country. His whole experiments lead indeed,' wiiii 
imiforin clearneb, to this conclufion, that whatever may be the 
comparative merits of the three alloys, lilver, copper, and a mix« 
tiire of the two, the abfolute lofs muft be very trifling which the 
ftandard gold formed with them can fudain in the courfe of fais 
circulation. 

If any thing could render this very admirable and intereiting 
paper more valuable, to fuch as may be defirous of comparing 
the political inferences which it fuggelts, with the experimentai 
grounds of Mr Hatchett’s conclufions, it would be the addition of 
a more general table, exhibiting at one view the refults of all the 
dirce fe^ions into which the inquiry is divided. 


Axr. XVI II. Pharmacopoeia Cdlegii Regli Edinhurgenjif, 8vo« EdtflV 
burgi, apud Bell 5c Bradfute. 1803. 

A FTEU the pra£lice of medicine was divided into difierent 
branches, and the apothecary confined himfelf to the pre* 
paration and compofitlon of medicines which the phyfician pre* 
icribed, it became abfolutely neceilary that fotne authority (hould 
be conilituted, both to determine what fubfiances were to be 
kept in the (hops, and in what manner they were to be prepar* 
cd or compounded. At firll, the dire£lion of fome eminent 
pra£titioner was generally followed by tack confent; but rival 
authorities foon introduced confufion, and at laft the legifiatures 
of various civilized (lates authorifed certain individuals or focie* 
ties to prepare Phar$nacepatias\ containing lids of (imp)es, and 
colle£lions of receipts, which (hould in future regulate thofe 
employed in the art of Pharmacy. This privilege was confer- 
red on the Royal College of Phyficians of Edinburgh in 1685, 
by the Scotilh Parliament \ and their Pharmacopoeia^ of which 
this is the ninth edition, has always been held in higli eflima- 
lion in every part of Europe- 

The firft edition was publiibed in 1699 ; and, according to 
the notions of the times, was overloaded with a variety of ufo- 
lefs and dlfgufiing fubftances, fuch as, Cranium hominis violent^ 
morte exti^h &ecundina hutnana^ Stercus humanupi^ &c. ; and 
disfigured with many foimulas, of which the principal obje£it 
feems to have been, to crowd the greater number of iucongru* 
ous fub&ances into one compofition. Confidcrable advances to- 
wards fcledion and limplicity were made in the fubfeqnent edi* 
^tiooi of lyaa, 1735^ 1744, and 1756, cfpecially in the laA. 




4 ^ 1 ^ Edinburgh PharmutofdiUi^ 

In the following edition of 1774^ the book acquired the fortt 
which it dill retains ; and although important improvenmil^ 
were neceiTarily made in 1783, 17885 and 17929 the Coile|^ 
has again thought it neceiTary to revife their PharmacopOd^i 
and have introduced fome very material, if not beneficial alters* 
tions. 

The cuftom of the Edinburgh College, of thus rc-editing 
their Pharmacopoeia after (hort intervals, has been found fault 
withi as favouring the introdu£lion of inconfiderate changeSf 
and rendering a work, which is intended for a (tandard, vari^ 
able in its direflions, and undeady in its principles. Thefe in- 
conveniences cannot be denied. Articles arc introduced in on'e 
edition, which are rejected from the next, and a new language 
is inverred every nine or ten years; in confcquence of which, 
thofe who arc unable to learn and unlearn fo quickly as the Col- 
lege direds, foon ccafe to learn altogether : and many pradi- 
tionera of eminence are obliged to have rccourfe to their junior 
apprentices for an explanation of the technical language of the 
day. Thefe inconveniences, however, are, in our opinion, 
much more than counterbalanced by various advantages. The 
frequency of publication facilitates the introdudion of thofe 
improvements which naturally arife from the progrefs of natural 
hidory and chemidry : it renders the ncccffary changes lefs vio- 
lent and abrupt ; and prevents the art from ever falling far be- 
hind the date of thofe fciences, and becoming fubdantialJy ob- 
folctc— events which muft always happen, if it were only pub- 
lifheci at confiderably longer intervals. Finally, it is a dired 
fource of real improvement ; for it affords an opportunity to re- 
cord the difeoverits of individuals, which might otherwife die 
with their authors, and gives rife to difcuflions on doubtful 
‘points which cannot fail to be beneficial tofcience. The truth 
of thefe aflertions may be proved by an appeal to the date of 
Pharmacy in Paris — in that city which arrogantly boads pre- 
eminence in all the fciences connefted with it. The lad edi- 
tion of the C<ulcx de Paris was publiflied in 1758, fince which 
time, if we may judg*: by the Manuel du Pharmacien of BouiU 
Ion La Grange, one of their mod eminent chemids, and an 
apothecary by profciTion, pharmacy has made no progrefs except 
in the preparations whicli are driflly chemical. 

The obfervations which we have to make on the work of the. 
learned Sidy, now before us, will have a reference either to what 
they iiave done, or to wliat they have omitted to do, whether in 
the. matter, arrangement, or nomenclature. From the lift of their 
fmples tl^ey have rejeffed Abrttannm^ Althoea^ Atnygdala 
Amtbum^ Angelica Syhe/lrisp AriJlAochia tenuhf Artfi^ 
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iilnriMi Jtfarum (by mi^ake, zs puM^fari cmpofttus % 
AtripUit foetiday Brycnhy , Convaild'rtay Cuheboy Curiiih 
Curcum/^y Curfutftt Diffitmntit alhuSy iBihamaray Ferrui^ 
intnolatunty Flammuia Jovisy F&enutn Graecunty FuUgo Ugfiiy jRfir- 
m^ridy Ginfrngy Hedera itrrejltisy Heleniumy Hydrelajpathunty im» 
petatoria^ Iih paluJi^tSy Lichen IJlandicitSy Ligujlicumy LiHum aL 
hum, Lujula, Mentha fativny Milltfdiumy MiUepedoy FuHetafiay 
Pimpinellay PlantagOt Prutms fylveftrisy Pulfatilla nigricanSy Radix 
Indica Lopezinnay Salixy Snntaltm citrinumy Satyti^fty 
driunty Scordiutfiy Serpyllunty Spirituf cornu cerviy ihymufy Tridko* 
manes y Verba ft urn ^ Viper a y UrticUy Zedoariny and Zincum Vitrbia^ 
turn. On the other hand, they have introduced Cinchona Carrie 
baeay Cuprumy Laurus cinnamomumy (omitted in the former edi- 
tion by miftake), Rhus toxicodendron y Rofa caninoy (formerly omit- 
ted by miftake), Su/phurctum hydrargyri rubruniy Snper^turtris po^ 
iaffae impuniSy Swetenia febriftig/ty and Swietenia Mahagoni. 

To the former lili many articles might certainly have bedii 
added. Of this the College feems to have been fully aware, and 
give a fatisfaiStory reafon for it ; * Praefiat enim copioy ut nobtf 
videtuty quam pemtria pretni. * Indeed, in rejeding doubtful ar- 
ticles which have once been admitted, coniidcrable caution fhotild 
be ufed ; left by their re-admiflion on a future occafion, the ppi- 
nions of the College acquire a flu£tuating and unfteady appear- 
ance. At the fame time, die admif&on of doubtful articles is 
fometimes of ufe in calling the attention of the public towards 
them, fo that tlieir real value may be afeertained. 

To the fyfteinatic names of each article are fubjoined its fyno-: 
nymes and the parts in ufe. Perhaps nothing more was abfolutely 
neceftary $ but a great deal of ufeful information might have been 
added without any impropriety. It would have been attended, it ' 
is true, w'^ith fome trouble, and might have aiforded more oppor-* 
tunity for criticifm ; but our opinion of the College does not in- 
cline us to fuppofe that they would be fparing of any trouble to 
improve their Pharmacopoeia y or thnt they would prefer the nega- 
tive reputation of committing few blunders, to the pofitive mCTit 
of communicating much information. The addition w^hich W’e 
wifti to fee made to the prefent lift of officinal fubftances, is a 
concife account of their habits, place of growth, fenfible quali- 
ties, virtues, ufes, and dozes. The following example from the 
Pharmacopoeia Roflica, of the fubftance which is fuppofed to af- 
ford the quack medicine recommended for the cure of the gout 
by Dr Beddoes, will (how in how few words this may be done. 
^ PHtTOLACCAE hefha recenSy radix. Phytolacca decandroy Linii. 
cL Xk ord. Decagynia (vernacular .name), Plania perenriis in Vir^ 
Italia^ HdviBa^ ^ horto nofir^ botaniso fponie crefeit. OdoU 
, * nuUuf* 
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ftaron Tigris, wr^vm^ V«tto VftKiit 

Gtimr gptriut {S’ w/w ^attcfVjMmiJkt, X)<VIIS» Suwt ggk 

ttKa jH*f» egbru Jolaris tf€ in ]^$ntm imgveifti ^fuAur^t g$ig ^ nw' 

J^t empMffatu$ par^ ffgtttir^* . ... i<« 

We imS.now nottee» 6tWt the omt^iops i theni the edditkyes ^ 
wpS* hdUf, ihe changes emtdc in the nrepantiom. Tbe 7 have 
oaotted Anufn^ fOKitm praepar^a^ MUUptia ppu Tejiae 
nmfpt* (Mum ptmfiftttnm, ^ongia^a, Ctn/ervu prufiwum fyl- 
mj/jh^tUf (jfeim txptej^m Jbcini^ Tinffuru JH^iu itnffura BLooei 
dtJdtt ^inSmru Vakrianut nmmontatutt SutraSum puifaUllut 
gnttmtUf Aqua ^IMHiu ftmtnum Anttht, Aqua JlillatUta Mtnthat 
^ivm^ Oifum Jhliaiititim Menthae /ativati Oleum t nenAm rtf- 
Apeatuntt Aqua atrugtmt ummoniatoe, Aaftriuntum uftum turn ni- 
imf, and PiMm Plummen. They have added, htft^um Ctnchonae 
Ittftrfum Dtgttaht purpureatt Andum af*^fum\eam^ora- 
tfumt 3'$nffura DigtHaiu purpureatf Tin9ura Hyefcmtm mgru Aet- 
dmm^fft^nu firtty Aadmn nitrieumf Aqua fuper-carbenatu pftuffut 
Aqpm Huptr-tmthonaiu fidutt iulphwretum potqffae, Hydro-fulpSure- 
ftmt tmutmuiutt Muriat haryiue^ Solutio muriatit iatytae, SAutta 
emruStu fAeu% Carkmeu fegri praee^ttatutt Hydrargyau pmetfica- 
Aar, Sahdm aatttu uma^ PAvtt up^m% Ptlulae ahtt eum ajp% 
fitAduf Uaguentum ouAt hydrargyri antrei^ Ungutntum omdiby- 
drtdrgyri rukri, Unguentum aetdi Wtr^t and htaplq/lnm meleet 
w jjS etif t n i caaq^um, 

r the altsratiotts ui the firmuU which have been xetained, are 
MAaianDnat and fotnt of important* The language ifeems 
IB bwe been carefully revifed, and the diiedions aie in many 
f hc eu aendeied mote ^fpicuous M the fubltitution of deteemi* 
WNehrrhtdetensinate quantises. 'tM^uucutfy^atutwmwmculat* 

i ftpw pn^ared as the other^htfiadated juices, rnthout the a^ition 
Hit powder. The eutra&im htemattuyli Cotnptfldtuu i* pro 
pstied bf fimple decofUon udtb water and evaporatioii t and the 
.cxttads «f jalap apd eindtooa are improved, by cundufHng the 
A/tcoP&om in a mAsent tnanner from what was formerly dire£k* 
qjU The pwporciGni of fulphuric add emptmred in the prepata* 
tioB fS the nin^nw and nuuiadc acids, is ineveaMd from one flOinid 
to fiateen ounces. The thte^iofM for tdte pr^tuataon mtHae 
fikabA ummomdtm coctaioly are aoc ecoao i n k al, a tjiiqr«Mi4vcui 
he admitted to be fcientihc ; £or, by ufins die caBhatHM of «o» 

^ a* . . « i* * fl .1 


dtfeajnges the whole a ntwon ja inucaM^ftates whadBie 
y fobdile in a3ccthoL A pi«oe& i# dcfea^hed, , j p e u wa n A ifae. 
riiw the fuJpim* oC purnp hi m ede n ote k td AMmieiiti 
efiauaxn remaioiitf after {be dUUUatioo ef aitxfiii i 
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i't& mtuRonf » ^jt^ed tyj>e <W i tpa » eJ 0im 
iltSmamf and iUpbar, infteaO'tiC'Wt ddJfoMtflRi,) 

^e»lrtgoar«f oitmu* acid «tfed to di^M 4 |m dmcbnrf M trt 
_ . ittty ftep io <&e preparation mf acetiM^ ^ 

itlfl-^idfe of meroutT, is increafed, tsdw that «f mml^' fuSiS^ , 
ttiibd in forming the fubfutphate of tnerpai^<'U dStRmnbad/' iVmf 
.ffinnate of merenty ts now dimpled to W rntpaRdi^^OMf^ 
|K>fing the fulphjte, inftead of the nitrate^et swfctaiW Jkff ^ , 
I^ttg the fUuit alottiat, foap ie ufed itf.gdlW«, 

tim. The mercurial piU is made whh extm^ awv 

ftarch, inilead of manna and powder of li^nadoOk iatwoniia^ 
pound fiffis of rhubirb, oil of peppermint m nfisd ioftsud 4lf All , 
of feearmint'i and Oie ibap is Im oat of the ^iam y^bt. 

TMfe are the principal changed which we hare omerred<i> 
matter of this work $ and we are iatisfied that &w of 'drera 
been made without fafitclent reafon. the fiune timsy ire imtAir 
obferrei that they would probably hare been mom nomereua, an# 
woold Certainly hare been received with more confidence by, thu 
aubficy if) by a remarkable reguladna of the CoUege, in amw 
bers wem'not prohibited from dcrivtt^ any emobuneut fromilMr 
pra^ice of pharmacy. 'Ibis prohibition) we are convaoecd) ha*, 
materially retailed the progrds of dtat department of me^ipal 
fcience in diis country ^ for the ddeoveries made ^ dtofe rriko 
jirackife it merely as an art, are feldom communicated tU (1# 
public, but are ta^cr carefully concealed fiom their rirdls in 1^. 
profeffion i while the improvement of pills and plafters, althiM^ 
of great utility, is not in itfelf an objeA of fttSieieUt mtetm tta| 
engage the attention of the experimental chemiit, CoiporattMI. 
have aftea been blamed for uttempting to extend their moiH^«i^ 
too far; hut this h die only inftauce Ure can remember df 4 
chartered feciety^ voludtarily dunimibing the privileges of il|i; 
mlatib^) in c^^efition to their imHvtdual intereft, to the wdlt^ 
fare of the fociety, and to die intentions of the jLegiflatutt. Ai4| 
finde It is certain that thtde privileges have hOt boen' re&misicetl 
in cohi^aence of any agtsifoMut wim the other hmnchcs of dm 
pUoRid^) We cap fee no other morive for the probfoitton, hut g 
notiob of dignity. BtM, ht theft times, when a chailisS 
tim kt hMehariot Is t mtMg impofmat pettfimai^ 
pAUr n does aot appdur to us that it would be in ^ 

fahdleit tl|t|ft» darogatmy fo thd dignity of die OsHmis^ to pduaf 
mh its members to Uo^uite a«pradriuid‘ knowledge of mat sdt, el 
unnkh they are'uppointed Ilf law the tuartfians an^ dkattor*, 
hiw b /iia - ‘dbaages nave fheewMpimitg than m| 
hgMriba^ eagp^teil, •'TM edSteib have tMWr,ftbcoa dw Ft$ 
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^^bpim4 ferriy and Ferp n^$t^ 

in^aiBc preparat}oii^;’'aWioUgjfe ‘ aj^Ved 

’ ^fo to retain their Toiiiife places among 

This overfight, howeverj^ ' is of ^ry fitSjsf 
and will "hot ’ occitt againj Tf, as wc hope, the 
31' diftnbute, mOre fyftcmaifq^ly, thc^ other mifceHnneous/|iT<^ 
^titidns, fohie of iheiti hp'^no means diltinguifljcd for 
dtyV'^ich are a^rah^eJ' under this liead. It is not of muen 
iflipattarljce "v^at ptinciflcs of, avriiiigonvent arc adopted in fttch 
a ^drk as' tins ; tut they fliould be adlierod lo as correcHy as pof- 
l&lei ah^ Ihbuid never miflead Some Colleges have chofeti an 
a^iiibettcsd order, and it atiftvcrs the purpofc fufficiently ; buti 
Cft^e the editors of tlie prefent Pharmacopoeia have pfercrred, a 
inbre TcienXific plapj tboy lhould not have cln fil’d the foecultim 
q^'ha^ttbr dcpofited from the cxprcficcl juice of tlie wild cucum- 
tifer among the infpififated juices, nor have fwelled the lift of iii- 
ftrftdns with the F<itio carbetmtis cnlrhy which is a mixture, or the 
Jt^ia cnlcisj which is a faline folution, or the Muct^ages^ whicli 
flibuld form a clafs by themfelves. 

* ‘Tl'hc changes in the Nonu^nclaiure^ are much mbjrc nnrpcrous 
and . important ; and in adopting thefe, the College fccms to 
hstve been guided by the moll: compxehehfive and enlightened 
vieyt^s. They have not, as on former dccafions, contented ibcm- 
fMveS with ebrre^fing obvious errors, and introducing occufional 

reform ou 
to me- 

riCily and readily exprefs 
their real nature and compofitipo. To attain this objeft, they 
hi^ve beftpw’ed iipcm all fubftanices derived from the animal or 
Vfegefijto; kingdoms, the names which they'pofllfs in tliff iVicft 
^pprWPd fyfiems of natural hiflory j and wherever it was ap-' 
J^icithlo, ’ they have pfed the langunge lately iritrodheed with 
Inch evident advantages’ into the fcieiice of ChemUlry. NowJ, 
^hen Wc ednfider that Materia Median and Pharmacy ah: but ‘ 

mry, or rather that they 
fciences to the putpdftS 
, . . , , ^ ^ in ah' abft'fa’fl: 

ipofht of view/dnes hot feeM it admit of dhubt. But ttheiS' othW 
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Mvtfi doing fo, arc, in out opini6n, juft antf fatisfaftoi^f* 

tjtj^ $ of fome medicines fliould become too bulky and 
’o^plieated, they have attempted, to expreft, hy tfaemi only their 
aii^We, 4nci c jTcntkl conftitucnts. Eor the fame reafon, they 
ht^e prefctiU d fome fimples in common ufc, Opivm^ Mofchus,^ 
ar* Crocus Anglicus^ by their officinal names, thinking 
it fufficient tc^ point our, in the catalogue of the Materia Medks^ 
the animnls and vegetables from wliich tliey are obtained. The,y 
have alfo left unchanged, tome names, fuch as TwBure and SpirUp 
which, although fcarcely chemical, have been long in comnipf| 
ufe in Pharmacy. But although, upon the whole, the £diti*i 
burgh College have given an excellent example of a reformed 
pharmaceutical nomenclature, we think it may ftiil be ufefu! t0 
explain, more minutely, the principles on which it feems to have 
been formed, to fhow what it would Irave been if they had 
ftrifliy* adhered to, and to afeertain the rules by which excep* 
tions may be regulated. 

The general principles are, > 

1. The officinal names of all fubftances employed in medicine 
(hould be the fame with the lyilematic names. 

Z. The titles of compound medicine& ihould indicate the na-r 
ture of their compofition. 

To carry the firft law intP ,effe£l;, it feems only neceffatjr to 
feledt the fyltems which are to be followed. The new chemical 
nomenclature w fo ihs^niouily contrived, and fo well adapted 
for general ufc, that there does not appear to be any objedipH 
to employing it without limitation. On the contrary, for the 
puTpoies 0f Pharmacy it is rather dcftcitnt \ the authors and iiPf- 
jprovers of that nomenclaturci not having extended it as yet fo 
far, as to exprefs fomic very commoii. forms of combination in p 
manner at all confiftt^nt with the brevity of a name. Some ^ 
feirvations which havie cfccurrcd to us on this fubjeft, will be in^ 
trodueed with more propriety hereafter, when wc fpeak of com- 
pound tities. From th^^rcccivcd chemical language, wc meet 
with very few deviations m the prefent work. In general, they 
have expreffed, with great neatnefo, the relation between the 
^id and baft fo coi^oudd faUs» in which cither is predominant, 
^ prefixing the pat^mle^ or faperiQ the name of the acid. 
'Tflcw arc, howeyf r, ? fome exceptions. Boras fodae fliouid havp 
been Hudhhotas fodaf, / Cariofw, Sub’^arhrmi pott^ae ; . and 

Sulphas alumnae, Super^ulpha^ aitminae^ 

In fome triple faJts they have omitted the name of the lefs im- 
'jpottant bafe^ . ahmina is the fuper-fulphas alumina 

chemifts antimonii fhonld have been 

great Jength of thefe names is not 
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a Sufficient objeflion ; for if, on any account^ we. deviate ff onii 
tbe names adopted by cbenilRs on ratjoiial principles, ar^.re* 
tainingdiitindions between the language of Chemiitry and 
macy, the progrefs towards the ab^ition of which, is a ftriking 
i^Eiertt of the New Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia. Eefules, the names, 
now adopted actually belong to other chendcal fuhflances and, 
if tlic proper names arc too inconvenieiit, we would prefer their 
old fynoftymcs, Alumen and Tnriarus emc ileus, Auimonhwetum 
cupri means a combination of oxide of copper ammouia j 

but, as in the fubftance to which that name is given, the whole 
of the fulpuhric acid contained in the fulphare of copper is ftill 
prefent, Sieb-Jidphas rnpri ei amtnm'ut would perhaps be more cor- . 
reft* Simple names iliou Id be given to fimple fubllanccsi but 
we find vinegar named Andum acetofum — dit^llled vij;egji, Addunt 
r^etofum diftillatum — and vinegar, in that concentrated ftate in 
which it is obtained by xlecompofing the acetates, Acidum acetifam 
forte', whereas, the lait, being, the moft rimple ilate, Ihouid be 
Acidum acetofum or rather acetic urn i diddled vinegar, AAdum 
aceiicum dilutum ; and commun vinegar, Acidum auMcum m- 
purtm, 

Atljeflives ending in -*////, derived from the names of chc-niical 
fobftanccs, denote, according to Mr Chcneidx, the latctl reform, s’ 
of chemical language, that cheir fubftanccs are acidified and in 
ihe ftate of combination. On this principle Auimonuiius^ 

CamphoratuSi ^ulphuratuSy and Opia/us, ufed by the Edinburgh col- 
lege, are objcdiioiiable. 'The excellent memoir of M, Prouft on 
the fulphurcts qf antimony, publHhed fmee tlie Pharmacopeia, 
naturally fuggefts fome improvements on their nomenclature. He; 
'has found that the old Vitrum antlmomi and Crocus a/jtimoNii^ are 
both combinations of fulphuret .of antimony with oxide, of anti- 
mony i but that, in the forma*, it is only one ninth,, and In the 
latter amounts to one fourth pf the jc;ojn]>ound. rhofe iflercnccs in 
proportion might be marked, , by naming, die glafs, Oxidum antimonn 
cum fulphuretoy and the Crocus, Smphierfium nntmottii cujh oiaidoy 
inllead of Oxidum af/ttmonii cum fulphnre vitrificatUmy and Qxtdum 
dntlmonn cum fulpbure per potajlky ^ . 

The general principle of adopfii^.the fyftematic hames of ani- 
mal and 'vegctablc fubliances, is liable to more pbjciJHons, of which 
the moft obvious is their, inconvenient length r.for to the name 
pf the genus and fpecies* that of thq variety muft. be .pften Ridd- 
ed, and limoft always the part oy pruduSibnin ufe, muft.be ind\- 
caltcd. Thus, to exprefs fimpk fubftances, we fhould fay^ Gumna 
irejina Ahes perfolmtae Socoiorinae^ Mpfcbw m^ebi 
• fruBw 'w? 

therefore- bccornetj,, a, 

names conveniently^ Tbe/jpioft obvious methbi w, jtb' Smit 
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khofe parts which are Jcaft hcccffary \ btit, unfortunatcTy, we have 
no very genera! rules for determining thefe, and muft be guided 
In Gur feleQiOiis entirely by circumAanccs. When varijetics are 
mentioned, the ^ecific names may be almoft always kft out, as^ 
Ahes ^ocoUrina for jHIqcs perfoftata Socotorina^ In fome inftances, 
when fevcral fpecics of the fame genus are ufed indifcriminately, 
the fpecific names may be omitted. Thus, it is fufficient to fay, 
Rejina pini^ Oleum xniiatih pirn. The fpecific name may be alib 
omitted when it is not clinrafterilHc, and when 'only one fpecks 
of a genus is ofiicinal ; as lutm after Gsniianftf (^cinak after 
Gtiniacumy &c. But wliere the fpecific name is charadleriAic, 
is better to oiiilt the generic name : thus ferula and cucumis are 
left out, while ajfi fociida and e&hcynthrs are retained. Alfo, 
when there are more fpecies than one in ufe, the fpecific names, 
udien charaOcridic, arc enough. Catechu^ Benzoin^ Jalapa^ ^am* 
niwirtj arc fufliciently diftiii<!dive, without Mimofa^ Styrax^ and 
Convolvulus. The part or nature of the produ&lons of organized 
bodies may be always omitted from the titles of their compounds, 
UTilefs there be fimilar preparations of difierent parts or proclu£l:ions 
of the fame fubftaiicc. Thus we fay. Cortex Lauri cinnamonti and 
TinSlura Laitri cinnamomi^ Rcfifin Guaiaci and TinBura Ouaiaci ^ 
and in a few cafes, when the nature of the produftion is peculiar, 
its name alone is thought fufficient, as Gamphora^ Mofehus^ Opium^ 
without adding Lauf i camphorae^ Mofihi mofehifert^ and Papaveris 
fomnifer'u It would alfo be better to ufe the fpecific names of 
fiihftanccs whofe origin is unknown,, as Kino^ alone, than give 
t3;em any falfe or tncorrefb appellation. 

In defcrihwg the preparations and compofitions, it is impoffibic 
to be too minute in pointing out the part, Itate, variety, and, in 
general, every circumftancc ufeful to be known with regard to the 
fcveral ingredients ; but in the titles of the compofitions, fuch mi- 
nutcncfs would be inconvenient ; and therefore we muft endea^ 
your to render them fufficiently fliort, and at the fame time cha^ 
raaeriftic. To inveftigate the means of attaining thefe ends, we 
lhall cOiifidcr the titles of compound medicines as confifting of two 
parts. 

The part is cormnbnly dderiptive of the form, as Pulvis^ 
Pilula^ &C. ; Of the nature of the fubftance, as Oleum voia* 
iile^ Succus expreffuf, 6cc. 5 ^dly. Of the menftruum, as Aqua>^ FU 
numy &c. ; br, ^tMyy Of the menftruum and mode of preparation, 
as Infufumy Spiritusy §:c» Of thefe, the firft is a ftridlly pharma- 
ceutical mode of exptiffion, and is not liable to error in its* aj^- 
plication ; the others aire moftly chemical, and fuggeft fome re- 
marks. The epithets, fixed and vclatiky^iAoipkftA by the Edinburgh 
CoHege, mark the diftinaion between the two claflcs of oil more 
thk^criftieaHv than and bttt diey Iwjvc car- 

: ' ' ‘ Hha ^ tied 
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their too far, in calling the exiptefied oSi ^ 

A fixed oil i for it is, in reality, a cotnpoimd of fixed and vidat^ . 

sdnh the latter is the oonilitmnu 

combinations of refin and volatile oil, which were fnrmerl^y csdiisiii 
Turpentines, are now denominated by the Edinburgh College 
but, we are difjioJed to tkink^ incorrectly *, for relinj"S«f;;4a 
tefm appropriated by chernifts to one of tl»c. conltitueuts, and caiW 
jftot therefore be applied with propriety to the coriijx>uiid. Npw^ 
the Colic ;Te have diHkiguiflied refins, when combined with a 
fmall quantity of benzoin, by the name of Baljums^ it appears tO' 
that the old exprefSon Tutpmtine IhouUl be retained to denote 
compounds of refin and volatile oil. Indeed, it is vcmarlrablc, that 
the College iHU call the latter conftitueiit, Oieum volatlk Urekin- 
thinae; more cfpecially, when another name, Okmn volatiU pim^ 
Bffight have been given, in Uriel conformity witli tlic principjes 
they have generally adopted. 

The third and fourth method of denominating compofitions, 
demand particular attention, as they form a very important branch 
of chemical nomenclaturo, v/hich has not yet been invefti gated* 
According to the law that the 'titles of compound bodies ihould 
exprefs the nature of their compofition, it is obvious that thofc 
of fofutions fhould confitt of the naities of the folvent and fol- 
vend, ‘ properly combined. In other compounds, the chemical 
laeologifts have* added to the name of tlie genus or acid, the ge- 
nitive of the fpecies or bafe, us Sulphas barytis. In the fame way, 
tho names of the folveuds, in the genitive, might be combined 
with the name of the folvent. This, in foci, is tJie manner in 
which the London College has exprefled the foluttons of f 2 iline 
bodies m water; bw the other 'c(^tges ufe fom e times. fome- 
times and fometimes nor has the principle . been 

ettendea by the London Colj^; ix> other cafes. If ilri^i^Iy . ad'^ 
'iti^red to, sfua&oxM form a part of the titk of all folutions in 
mter, alcohd of thofc in ' aJcphol, and <?/(?'«/;/ of thofc in oij. 
But this is not fufficient for thc purppfcs of pharmacy ; for vwe 
often wife to exprefo the manner in whidi the folufion 
This may be done, either by the addition of an epithet, J^y 
giving djfiercnt terminations tx> the word, or by 

to it the firtt fyllable of the epithets a chaiadleriftk prQppfit«m ; 

iw. for folutions prepared by infnfioiv^^i^^* by deco^iion,, 

Djfl. by diftillation. On this laft principle, Itt^aqtta Ihimi^ 
fubftitutu^ for infufion, Dec^qua for decoftion, and 
for aqua di^Uiata^ In^lcahol^ mr. limply TinBura^ and 

J^^lcohol for Spiritus, But although thefe, or fome fucb mo^e 
. pf exprelfion, are what we wou^ he ted to by! general principfck* 
harlhnefs, and other obfe^ibns to whkn they are expels 

‘vast 





^ do not thint k fuperftuons to kavc ftated them for tk^ coj;^ 
dfsration of chefmical neologifts, , , ' 

^ inbc fccomi part of the title of compontiona^ conCfts of th^ 
name or names of the ingredients or folvends. In one cafe only* 
when there are feveral ingredients polTefling . fxmilar and equal 
virtues, the conclufion of the title is taken frOm the virtuesi, m«4 
not from the fubitances, as pulvis amoraiicum^ ul^Qhol^am^mafum 
When there arc f<?verai ingredients in a 
it will in general be fuilicient to introduce the name of dfipt 
bn which its virtues principally depend, with the addition of ^^fciC " 
adjective cotitpojiius. But this very convenient word muft W-ulW 
as feldom as poflible, and never when there are only two 
ingredients, 'riius, Tifitlura cajleret et ajfaf^tida would bo imre 
deferiptive than ^inefura tajhrti roti^^ta. ^^hen the names o£ 
two ingredients arc iiUrodticed in the fame title, it is in generd 
better to conneCl them by the conjun61ion et than iFcpr 

eitample, Tinclura Jhponh rum oph implies that opium is added' to 
tindlure of foap, whereas the cermpofition is a tipfture of feap 
and of opium, faponh et &pii^ 

We have given a more detailed account of this work, thsm 
feme of our readers may think neceffary ; but the authority with 
which it Is invefted, entitled it to attention 5 and the refttk of 
our criticifm is more honourable than any unqualified eulogium- 
Many of the trifling inconfiftcncies which we have pointed 
may be rcafonably accounted for by the work being the produQ- 
tion of a Society. For, in cafes like the prefent, where there 
could be no beneficial divifion, of labour, the number of petfqns 
engaged mull rather impede than facilitate the execution. Where 
a ebntrariety of opinion cxitts without any controuling power, it 
generally happens, that, inftcad of reconciling them by avoiding 
the extremes, a kind of compromife is made, by every one ro- 
taining certain favourite points^ and in return admitting others 
totally inconfiftent with them. Thcfe inconveniences have aL- 
ways been fok ; and accordingly, 'we believe taut the publicatioiis 
of learned Bodies are moft frequently cntrufled to the care of a 
Committee, and, in feme inltanccs, to a fingle individual 
'hi whom they have fuihcicnt confidence. But whether the pre- 
fent Work has been Ae production of an individual, of a Com- 
mittee, gr of the College at large, its general excellence is indif^ 

'jutaMe; 
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XIX. ne Suyiattce of a Speech intended to have been Jpoken m 
tfie Houfe of Lords ^ November 22. 1803. ^7 Watfoh, Lord 

, ''JBifhop of Landaif. Second Edition. pp. ^6. 8vo. London.,- 
Cadell & Davies, 1S03. 


^ I ^HU dcfi rvt'dlv I'ligh rc‘putatio!i which IVifiiop Watitni has ob*- 
taint’d in the ritr’rary world, and the liberality, of which he 
Jlas exhibited fo nv.>ny fptxinicm in the held of controverfy, in- 
duce us to pay the higheil drgree of rcfpc^lful attention to every 
tiling that comes from hifi pen.. M^e ti ult it will not be deem- 
ctj inconfifient with fuch fentiments of refpecl^, if wceyprefs Ibme 
regret that he fliould now condi feend to a popular fliicufhon of 
certain political topics, infinitely below the dignity of feieiui- 
fic poMxrs indeed/ bi>t apparently beyond the fphere to which 
kis ftudies in this department have extended, 'riiere is little in 
this unfpolcen Ipeech calculated either to edify or to roufe. The 
ftylc and manner are not remarkably original, nor are the ilJuflra- 
tions diilinguifiied by any peculiar jfeiicity. 'Jflie general political 
doctrines, what \vc ufuaily call the political princlidcs, are, no 
doubt, perfed-Uy found, and the polemical matte touched upoiiv 
are treated with admirable temper and candour j but the topics of 
confolation to which the Reverend autlior teforts, are in the hdi: 
degree chimerical ; his advices- are vague, and even extravagant— 
tve had almoll laid tlioughticfs. The prucfical expedients w^hich 
he recommends in the prefent criiis of '^dairs, arc evidently iii- 
confiftent with a fober view of the circumllances, apd repugnant 
to the moil obviotis principles of political economy,. 

The exordium and peroration of this fpeech are fo peculiarly 
adapted to the circurnli^ances under which it does not come before 
us, and are fo much at variance with tlie facf, of the fpeech hav- 
ing been written for publication, that it requires all our Reveren- 
tial feelings towards the auilior to fupprels a fmile at the incon- 
gruity . 

* My Lords — In obedience to hb Majefty’s commands, and in cona- 
f^Dce with my own fenfe of public duty, i tliis day appear in my 
pl^e ifi the nobled aflcnibly upon earth, convened by rbe moll gractous 
Monarch that ever fat upon a throne, and required to ddiberaie upon 
tdie moll important fubjc<ft8 that ever occupied your Lordfhips attention, 
or that of any of your prcdectffors in this Houfe. 

* I, my Lords, could have been well contented to fpend the little re- 
mainder of my life in retirement, and buried in obfeurity ; indifferent, 
alike, to #€ calls of profeHional emolument, and profellitmal ambition ; 
bi?t i Cannot be contented to remain indifferent to the fummons of my 
Sovereign, in a time of diffrefs ; deaf to the calls of my Country, when 
Ifcaji^ittence is endangered. — Endangered we all know j't to be : but 

ift the daitardly foul (none 1 tm be 
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Vr'ith amongfl: your Lordfhfps ; none fuch, I hope, is to be met wkh 
amongft a»iy of thote u» whofc hearing 1 now fpeak)'^Where ia the 
dailardiy foul, who accoinpatiies his profprd; of danger with a feeling 
of defpair ? * * 

After deferibing fome of the evils wdiich would follow a fuc- 
cefsfiil iiivafion of iliis iflnnd, in very glowing language, fufficient, 
indeed, to animate with Britilli feelings any one who may ftill be 
iiifanc enough not to deprecate from the bottom of his foul the 
moll calamitous of all imaginable events, “his Lordfliip thua 
brings ins intended oration to a clofc. 

< Such, my Lords, would be the fmal event of a fuccefsfiil invafion of 
this couutrv by the republic of France. I have in fome degree defcrib- 
ed it, but i do not in any decree expefl it ; I expedf the dired: con- 
trary. i\ly hope and my firm expectation is, that, inftead of fuccefa, 
the enemy will < <pf*rieiict defeat; initead of tniimph, difgrace and 
ruin ; — that, under the good providence of God, the arms of Great 
Britain will not only proferve our own independence, but be indrutnenN 
itl in exciting the f[)irit of other nations to recover thtirs, and eventual 
ly contribute the eilablifning the true liberty, and promoting the 
true proiperhy, of Fiuacc itfelf — But on this fubje£t I forbear— 

« And i>ow, lii'dliious Peers of thi* mighty empiic f Venerable Fathera 
of oiir molt Venera bic Church J I befeech you, individually, to pardon 
me, if, in tlu* w.irmth of my zeal for the public fafety (never, more en- 
d.'irgtred ihar< at ])**cfeat !) any cxpvcfikm has efcaped me, unworthy the 
dignity of your raiik to hear, unlxcoming the decorum of tny i^tiofl 
to uttijr. Litilc more can be tx})c<^'ced by ihr country from a luan of 
my age, except from his prayeiB ; and mine flrall never be wanting for 
its prcl'u'varion, and for peace among mankind. ’ 

Wo arc Informed in the advcttifeuient, that it was Bifhop Wat- 
fon^s ‘ full intention to have delivered the fubltance of the fpcech 
in the Houfe of J^oxia ; but that, as he proceeded, he found it 
impofTible to comprehend, iir a ihort fpeech, a*ll lie wdOu'd ro ftate ; 
that he was unwilling to take up the time of the Houie with his 
fpeculations, and tiierefore has adopted the prefent mode of giv- 
ing hio fentimeiUs to the public,’ We Ihall now lay before our 
readers the refult of thcle ^ fpcculations. ’ — ^The fubltunee of them 
appears, indeed, to liave been lonjj, if not accurately, weighed 
the RevcrenJ author; uuJ ii; beiuilf of the moft objectionable 
of his pr.jpofitions, he cannot furely plead the ptefiure of other 
cares, or the hurry oi extemporary cornpofition ; for it is now 
fix years fiucc lie gave it to the world in anotlicr form. 

After fome fplcndid declamation, in our apprchenlion not very 
ncceflary, agaiiift the eondu£f of that people whofe fpirit of uni- 
Vtrla) domination has left them without one fincere friend, and^ 
whole mean fubmiihon to domeftic tyranny has effaced the tranfient 
s^uiiratioB excited by thek oonquefts, our author proceeds: to an- 
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fi >}4 hiff opilfliofi lipon the fit to ht ada^pted iiA thepr^feal' 

l^Mfli; aiiFairs— < tliofe means whieh^ in addition Hq onrj 
exertions, may he}p to avert the eataftrophe from 
fcives. ’ " 

The firft expedient which he fnggefts for the falvation of the 
<^untry, is, that the firit clafs imder the Defence AB fbculd he 
called out, arni trained to arms, not merely as a temporary mea^ 
fhre, hut in all tiine coming, after the danger which now threats 
ens us ihall have pafied away. It is, no doubt, a little ilngular^ 
that one of his grand remedies for a prefent and preffing evft, 
Ihould confift in a plan of future amelioration. Britain is attack- 
ed by the moft pbwefrfal and victorious nation in the world 5 Ihe 
U t 6 ft to fight fingle-handcd againft all the force that fuch an atd- 
tetfary can fend out ; the other ftate&, either jealous or overaw- 
ed, ftdnd back to wait the ifliic of the combat ; in a few weeks, 
this momentous ftrife is to be decided on our own ftores ; the 
cafe has become extreme, beyond the reach of all former calcu- 
lation ) we lAcct the emergency by proportionate exertions ; and, 
left to the flrength of our own arms, we are calling forth all our 
domeftic refources, in hourly exr^jftatioa of the tremendous af- 
fray — ^Yet all this, fays Bifhop Watfon, avails you nothing f you 
muft continue a fimilar degree of aftive pi^eparation after the cri- 
has terminated favourably ypu muft become more a military 
people ; — is your only chance of being faved. But, let us fee 
wlwit is this noftrum which is preferibed d^uring the parox:yfm of 
difeafe, and is, it would appear, to efteci a prelent cure, by a fub* 
fequeiit improvement of the conftitution. Out author propofes, 
th^, annually, 50,000 youths, who had attained the. df 17 
during the preceding year, ihould be called out and taugMdw ufe 

f arms; and that, after fix, years; they fliould be dilWfied as 
rnVt, except when the public fervdee required their al^ftanee^ 
this manner, he thinks a body of 300^000 young men would 
cafily be trained, in fix years, and, after that, a conftant fucce^ 
fon of the fame number woufd be k^t up ; fo that the nadoh 
might become fuffidently molitaxy, to defy all itS' enemies bjr 
driUitig a portion of itk youth a few days every year*. ^ 

This proje^l, as thus deforibed, impreffes us, in the iSm place> 
widi a very unfavourable idea of oiit autbor!s &ill hr i»6lhieal Sr 
tidunetic* How could he imagine that, by ammaUy railmg 50^000 
men, we (hall have a force of 300,000 .at the end ef/lut years 
Me caiAit reafonably expedf that there fiaould remain 
fit for fervice, aBowing for deadis; cafualtte% 

But, admitting the fame numbers always to hejf^ tip| hf 
Hpltever means v^it iiec furety a few dsiya er^ninK t|i^ 
Hder dbe 
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it^^BIfliDSes in Europe* If, on the o^er hand^ tliis militia rotafeiott 
]^r|>r6|>ofed as a luccctlaneum for the ancient militia, and not far 
the landing army, it is fcarceljr epnceivable that our author (houhl 
ihiiikisf embodying a military force of fuch extent by compulfion, 
without the admiflion of fubftitutes ; and if it is only intended to 
foperfede the extraordinary modes of defence, by volunteers, or a 
levy en mujfey we are at a lofs to perceive any great novelty in th^ 
plan, iinlcli theJ it very much limits the extent of the ufuirf mt^ 
thods of arming the people, by beginning with a fmall immbcr .of 
recruits, and teaching that art gradually to a few, which ought 
as foou as poftible to lie communicated to all. We fufpeft, tn^ 
if oui autliiov liad purfued the idea with his accuiLomed acutenefo 
and piccllion, his projedf would have terminated in a recomme^ 
dation to encourage as much as pulKble the volunteer fyfteiUj oar 
perhaps to enforce the general Defence-aft in times of peace, as 
well as in the prefent critical moment j and whatever may be 
meritjs of fuch counfcl, we cannot very w^ell perceive that its origt 
najity claims the folcmn ftatement with which he honours It hi 
tliel'c pitges. 

Another expedient fuggefted by the Reverend author, is to cour 
ciiiate thojriih Catholics, without irritating the Proteftants; syid 
his ideas upon this fubjtft are fo truly enligl)tened nd Uberal^ 
that we cannot forbear extracting the paflage, which' contains thi^' 
only definite plan ikclehed out by him for accomphihing the vexf 
dcfircablc object in view^ . ' 

‘ Onv circuiiifLance in the fituation o£; I reland has always appeared 
to me an hrndlltip, and that hard/hip ftiJl remain? undimSajlhed, 1 hstvc 
always thought it an hardfliip, lliat a great majority of the IriOi pea^c 
fhoold be obliged, at ih«r own cipcncc, to provide religious teaphera 
for thcmfelvcs and their fanjiliee, J have the copy of a letter, fn mf 
oofTcffiaa, to the Du&e of Rutland wfiien Lord^Lrieiitenint of Irelatra, 
ID which I preffed upon his Veonfideration, the propriety of makityj a 
provifion for the CathblfC biflii»ps aud clergy in that country} and I 
have been alTured by men, v^ll acquainted with the tetnper of the Irifh, 
“that had fuch a meafure beeii^^hep jiTdiciouJIy adopted, a rebellion wouM 
have been avoided, and Ireland would long; ago have been tranquiUfsecd. 
Whether the time for trying fuch a mea^ of rrar.qi:iilizatH»^i be nawfo 
it cartnot* be rocallufd, I know not ; but whether it be fo 
palFedl briot} the raeafurc itfelf, being founded in juftice, i» not tin- 
'#oribj|r tb^confidersition of Government I love, my Lords, to have 
on all oecaftcMis, founded on fiibilantial jnliicc, and never cm 
ia{^rent tem|>oraTy expedience, • in violation of julbcc } and it docs a{|^ 
be JtiA — Ute idigiou)# teachers of a large majority of 
b; ftiW ifhtmW be n?«iiintamed -ad the public expeace* 

Sf WObW, make good fobjeds, deal gently with their cf- 
rioift lo.:get ftdof tlwEir prejudices ; and eQiccia .j, trfsB. 
to 'leave them no juft grtmnd for complaint*, hfen may for a time 
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hi mfiatned by paflion, or may imiftakc their pertinacity for a vlrtnje» 
ipay be miiled by bad aiToctateai but leave them no juil ground 
Complaint, and their aberrations irom rtdlitude of public condu^ wiH 
pcver be lafting ; truth and juftice, though occaiionally obftrufled tii 
their progrtfs, never fail at length to produce their proper cfFed 

* Judicc, I thir.h, may be done to the Catholics, without iDjufticc 
being done to the Proteftants,~The PiotcAant clergy may continue to 
potTeia the tithes of the country ; and ihc Catholic clergy may be pro-' 
vided for from the public exciiequcr of the empire. I ice no danger 
which would arife to the l^ftabliihed Church from fomc tuch arrangement 
as this ; and it w'ould, probably, be attended with the gr^atelt advan* 
tage to the (late. Wc think the Catholics to be in an error ; they 
think the fame of us ; Both ought to ref1e£l, that every error is not k 
criminal error, and that the/r error is the greatcil, who molt cir againlt 
CbWftian charity.* p. 25. 26. 27. 

In order to cfFcft the fame great purpofe of fecuving unanimity 
among the different religious perfwafions of this iflatid, by inea- 
fares of juftice and moderaticn, our author next recommends, in 
Very powerful language, the repeal of the Teft and Corporation 
a£ls. Without exprefling the uighteft fufpicion of the Diflenters, 
and without wifliing to exaggerate their numbers, he tliinks them 
* too loyal to be treated wiSi difttuft at any time, and too nume- 
Irous to be foured by ncgkft at diis time. * Now, whatever may 
he our opinion with refpeft to both of thefe grand queftions, wc 
will venture to affirm, that a more fmgular idea never entered the 
mind of a praftical Itaicfni^, than that of obtaining unanimity 
in a feafon of imniinent pimlic danger, by ftin ing a difeuffion of 
the points at iflue between contending fe^s. If, by the force of 
reafon, Biffiop Watfon believes it poffibla to lull the jealoufy of 
the Irifli Proteftants and Englifh Highchurch-men — if he thinks H 
vote of Parliament, iu dirc5'"bppontion to all the roote^d preju- 

t es of thole powerful parties, will be received with perfcQ cori* 
tpient by them, as well as hailed with exultation by their ad- 
Verfaries — then may he expeft, from the adoption of his propo- 
ikl, ah augmentation of the cordialitj^’hich now univerfally pre- 
vails from a fufpenfion of ^ the controverfy. But lurely when the 
^emy is at our gates, and when happily i|o backwaranefs is difri 
played by any fc 6 l in the preparations for repelling hipi,. h wpuld 
be a ftrange policy to lay downpour arms, and fet abo^^invefti-. 
gating grievances, in order thatwc may incrcafe tl»p cordMity of 
a fmall part of our people, by aliejiating, or at loaft irritatmg, 
all the At anouier titne» h would net become P^fometil 
to regaidthe prevailing prt^udices whidt have fo long ^prefihd ^ 
the diffenting intereftr, more efpectally in fhe ilAer kingdom* < 

ip the prefent critical emergency, hll prejudices are to be wt^ed 
;% the proportions ttf itosfe tibey fway 5 $(dd i^tafu 
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liw)f terms the ^ neglect of tlie Diffcnters, * is only the falutaiy. 
craving of a tlifcutijou, that would certainly eilrange one great 
hody of men from the cemmou cauie, in whichever way it might 
happen to terminate. 

Hitherto we have only feen our author recofnmcndlng expedi-. 
tnts of defence, which are by no memia original, unlefs in the 
fingularky of their application t'l the aclnaJ fitriation of affairs* 
We rtow come to his hnancial feheme, by far the. moil ftriking 
of the whole; and furcly as novel in itfeif, as extraordinary in 
the moment of its fuggdtion. liiijiop Tt''atibn propofes that wc' 
fliould L)ke the prefent opporUm-ty to pay ofiF the whole of th^ 
national debt *. He urges, in behalf of this bold fcheme, a good 
number of declamatory rcafonings ; fuch as, the terror wdth which 
fo grand an operation would Hr ike our enemies, and the advan* 
tiiges of Icfl'ening the ‘ great impollhumc growing on the bocly 
politic, ’ before its burlling proves fatrd* 

Leaving fuch vague topics, which conf^fs ourt r/es not altcu 
gcther able to comprclicnd, wc wiJh to cx|miae a few of his more 
plaufible argumeius in favour of the great meafnre. It wouldj, 
he maintains, IclKm the luvury of all ranks ; it would preferve 
the middle claiTes of' the people ^rom the ruin, or ernigrutlon, to 
which enormous taxation is* reducing tiicm ; and it would fave 
money to all who pay taxes, by frecirig them from the burden# 
which are impolcd, m order to defrjsiy the charges of manage- 
ment. ’ ' 

Of thefc eSeds, which our author Tuppofes 'would folloMv the 
redemption of tlic nationaf debt, we niay remark, that the twd 
laft are, in fa£l, one and ihc fam^* thing, and are direcily at va*- 
riance with the fir ft. If the meafute is to ligliten^the burdens 
of the middle clafles, it can only do fo> by freeing their income# 
from the operation of that part of the taxes which goes to pay, 
the charge of managing the debt; and this is cxailly the fav’ 

Wrhic 


* * He qualifies the propofal by faying, * ar, at icaft, that part which 
hw been added to it by the Seven years war, by the Amcricar* rv 3 |r, by 
thelaft war, and by this.’ — But, in fafil, more than the debt cxifting; 
prcvioully to the Seven years war (about feventy-two millioas Fundcdjf 
has been redeemed fince the year 1786, by the joint effeds of the fink- 
iwg fund, and the fale of tbe lat3d*tax. The latter operation has freed 
^ Dalton from the burden of the iotcreft, as well as pi 4 ncipa!, of above 
ei^teen millions ; the intereft of the ftoqk purchafed by the former ope- 
r#tiot] coirtmues indeed to be paid, but would inftantly oeafie, were aU 
tfe dtbt, conirafled fine# tlwt^peaec uf Ai»-la-CbapeUe,i redeemed ; fo 
may coidider -tbe payn^nt of that a deamnee of every 

Itm^c^rance, and the Bifiiop’a propofal as a projefl for reckn^ptiqE^ 
,i^bc whoK wtional drbL ‘ ^ ’ 
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i^feich our author points out'ais the fliWd advantage. On the* 
Aer hand, Aippofing the inconti of individuals to gain aH th£S 
part which ftiall thus be (aved from the neceflaty revenue, thjiS 
cbnfequence of more eafy circumftances, or a greater free in- 
come, is not likely to bt the diminution of luxury. But we Ihall 
pafs over the obvious incoiififtcncy and confufion that prevails 
ifiis ftatement of the ai^ument, and compile the advantage w*hieh 
&e plan certainly poffelres, that of faring the charges of manage- 
ment, with the various cvils*which muff neceflitrily arife from ki 
execution, and tfic unfurmountable difficulties which lyc in its 
way. Bifhop Watfon, it may be remembered, firft brought thfc 
Ichemt forward, in the excellent Addfefs to the People of Great 
Britain, whicfh he publiflicd fix years ago, and of which, he in- 
fbrtns us, above 3 '^,000 copies were' circulated. We take our 
ideas of the plan n-om that tf a^l:, as well as from the prefent, in 
which, after mature confideration, he has thought pfdper again 
urge it. ^ 

Some projefls may Be conCdcted apart from the means fug^ 

f efted for their accomplifhment 3 and we may frequently decide 
ypothetically in favour of a meafurc, w;ithoitt examining tlje 
means propofed for its execution ; bccaufc the advantages of the 
end may be rcry obvious, while the means propofed foi its at- 
tainment ate exceptionable ; and yet other methods may poffibly 
fuggeft themfelves afterw?!^* when tlie ultimate objeft is allow- 
ed to be defireablc. But llHs Is by no means the cafe with the 
fcheme now under confidBfatton'. It cannot be* viewed aBftra£l- 


isdly from the mode of its c^tecutioh 9 becaufc, admitting all t&6 


impofitibn upon capifal. If the national debt lieTat all bur- 
demome, it muft be irredeemable by any taxes which fall upon 
the national income ; if it is advant^eous to pay it quickly 
that rapid Dement can only^be ma^ by levying coutributidns, 
i#hich muft^I upon the capital ftpcFpf the counitry, wjthotukthc 
Ipoffibility df being fliifted upon its annual revenue. : , 

To fuch a tax it is perhaps a rufScicui that it 

fall permanently and uUiiuately upon <mcSct^,.^only , qf 
|he community — the proprietors of ftoCk , and of lajija. . T|)^ 
merchant and manufadurer wUl be afleired in prqpc^tion Vp 
their Capitals, the landlord m proportion tq W 
itid cultivator in proportion to which he employe ^ 

i|Mroviog the ground. AH th^ who Uvp ujpon 

front fixed arid irea{i)i:ed areChi^c^fTarUy 

r|Rmm the opetation 'pf '{uCh''a3'^x*,^ 'Of this di^crip|iicp pro All' 
a4iUuitsMS"'and'' o'fiiipe-bbis«iers:r'^^^ cOtn&i^': 

Workmen, whom no ordinary tax of compidfivb 
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finally affcfl:, but thofe who are faid in propoTtion t6 great (kill 
and experience, acquired from long apprenticeftip or the pre- 
vious expenditure of capital* whofe profits ar^ife from a flock not 
afl’ually extant, and who arc better able than almoft any other 
clafs to pay their ftarc of ordinary contributions ; traders on 
borrowed capital, including dealers on confignment — perhaps we 
may add the fmallcr retail-dealer^., whofe profits bear little or no 
proportion to tiicir capital. It is evidently in the higbeljl degYee 
unjud, that thefc orders fhould be exempted from the operation 
of a tax which is iriteiided to free them, as well as the capitalifts,-' 
from a certain annual burden ; that, while the capitahft only 
gains by the measure the diiFerence between his fliare of the oW 
taxes and the proSts he might have ntade on the capita! which 
he furrcrulcrs, the annuitant fliould gaiit his whole fliare of the 
old taxes \ liiat one clafs of the community lliould alone Contrf-. 
bute to defray expenccs formerly incurred for the benefit of the 
whole. It may be imagintd, perhaps, that the proprietors of 
flock wdll, in fome cafes, be able, if not to fhift the payment of 
the tax from thcmfelves, at lead to derive fom the annuitants^,' 
who fl'are in the profits, an addition to their income propori- 
tioned to the contribution levied on their capital. Thus, it may 
be fuppe fed that the proprietors of capita! lent to traders, will 
demand a higher intereft for the part which remains after pay- 
ment of the fax 5 and that tlie ftockholders who allow inferior 
capitalifts to derive a profit from comujlifiion, will diminifli that 
allowance. But a little confideration ' may eafily convince uS, 
that tiiis effcdl never could take place. The rate at wliich flock 
can be borrowed in any country, depends, it is now underfiood,' 
upon the quantity which tire owners have to lend, and thi? 
extent cf the demand on the part of the borrowers. Now, the 
impofition in quellion, by incrcafing the income of thofe who 
are not capitalifts, has a tendency rather to diminifh than 
ihcrcafc the demand of the t^rrowers, and, in this way, to lower 
the rate of borrowing. On the other hand, the quantity of 
flock itfclf nbt being at all difniniflied by the mere transferieiie^ 
of it from the original owners to the former creditors of th<j 


public,, it Is impoffible that the lenders can command a higher 
iharket for it than is naturally fixed by the combination of thefe 
two circumftanc^s. In like manner, thofe who formerly traded 
on cominiilion will receive confignments to -the fame amount^ 
either from their former correfpondents, who will now partly 
^ borrowed capital, or from fuch of the public creditors 
^ have veiled their ftock (Ueeftiy in bufinefs, !n the one cafe, 
the former correfpondents pay intereft for the loan, and muft' 
the fsoM eoi|itni^99 y iia dte ol^ri confignee^ have 
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only made a partial change of correfpon dents. If every plan* 
tation in Jamaica were divided between two proprietors, their 
conlignees in Britain would rather receive a higher than a lower 
commidion, becaufe the competition of proprietors would be 
fomewhat increafed ; and if tlie capital of each merchant who fup- 
plies the planters with loans were fubdivided in the fame way, 
the rate of intereft would be diminiihed, rather than increafed. 
The fame obfervations apply to all who derive a revenue from 
labour of any denomination. The capital and wealth of the 
country remaining the fame, the demand for their fervices will 
iiot diminiCh. The yearly fund deftined to fupport them cannot 
be contrafted or diverted, by the circumfta?ice of not pading 
through the hands of government. The perfons of this clafs, 
whofe (kill and induftry are fubfervient to the employment of 
ftock, rcfemble the traders on condgnment, with this dider* 
ence, that their capital cannot be taxed. The other perfons of 
this defeription, who minifter to tlie indulgence or wcaknefs of 
the rich, may be compared to traders on credit, who Atve in- 
dolent or impotent capitalifts the cares of managing their re- 
turns. AU thefe traders or labourers will continue to draw tlie 
fame Income as formerly i while they are relieved, without any 
facrificc upon their part, from the whole burden of their prefent 
contributions to the government. One clafs of the community 
will thus become liable for the principal, in otder to fave part of 
the charges of manage mertt> and to free all the red from their 
fhare of the intereft. 

But this is not the only mequality which ncceffarily attends the 
operation of fuch a tax. Capitals of every extent are peremptori- 
ly affeded in the fame proportion ; the care v/ith which middling 
and inFeriim^oprietors have been fpared by all wife financiers is at 
an end j a^nthe burden of the new tribute falls upon thofe who 
have , hitherto been deemed unable to bear a compulfory diminu- 
tion of income. Stock of different ^deferiptions, too, will fuffer 
in a very different degree by a lofs of the fame proportional 
part ; So that while the landholder may fell part of his eftate, 
in order |o pay the tax, without diminifhing the rent of the 
remaining part, the merchant is thrown entirely out of hU 
prefent line of bufinefs by any confiderable variation in the 
amount of his capital. This grievance will alfo fall with dif- 
ferentadegrees of weight upon different proprietors of land, and 
merchants in different lines of bufinefs : fo that fcarcely any 
two capitalifts will be affe£led in die fame proportion by the 
inpapediate operation of the affe^ment^ or hj the ultimate con*, 
(e|[^nces of the diminution. 

"3»itbcrto we have fuppofc4 Aat the immediate rcdcmpt}<^ , 

deb^ would for ever after free the country from the 
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charges of management. But this is only true in a certain 
degree. The blank occafioned by the transference of capital 
muft be, in a great meafure, filled up by the creation of private 
l^debts ; and the expence attending the management of thefc muft 
be defrayed by the debtors. Lefs wafte and extravagance would 
unqucftionably attend this arrangement; the whole expence, 
roo, would be much more limited ; and a moft important check 
would certainly be given to the inilu«*iit;c of the Crown. Ic 
deferves, however, to be confidered, that the kind of men 
whom this change would enrich, are not much more favourable 
to the peace and wealth of the community, than tax-g-atherers 
and public fuinSlionaries, againft whom fuch inve^llves have 
been poured forth. Attornies and pettifoggers, with the whole 
tribe of money-dealers, are exa£lly that clafs of the people 
whom a good citizen wmuld wifti to fee diminifti in numbers and 
importance : and of all the kinds of labour which fome writers 
have denominated unprodufllve, the labour bellowed on litiga- 
tion is perhaps the lead beneficial to fociety. Befidcs, we con- 
fefs that, lincere as our attachment is to the ancient privileges 
of the people, we cannot contemplate, without fome alarm, fo 
fudden a (hock as the power of the Crown muft ncceflarily 
receive by the change. We can call the projefted tedu£lion of 
patronage, by no other name than a violent change in the balance 
of the Uonftitution ; and this con li deration alone ihould have no 
fmall weight with us, in ihcfe times, when the unhappy experi- 
ence of our neighbours has fo ftrongly recommended to practical 
ttatefmen that predileftion, which every wholcfome theory had 
long before encouraged, for the moft gradual alterations in poli- 
tical fyftems. 

The fudden fliifting of immenfe capital which we have now 
been confidering, cannot fail to ftrike every fober tcafoiicr with 
great alarm, independent of the inequality with which the Ihock 
muft operate. The ftatement of a few obvious circumftancea 
may enable us to perceive how carelefsly Bithop Watfon, and 
the other projc^lors who fo loudly declaim in favour of fuch 
meafures for liquidating the publifc debts, have forn»ed their 
Opinions oti this momeinous fubjeci. In contrafting with fuch 
violent fehemes, the plain of gradual redemption by a finking 
fund, we by no means wilh to be underftood as adopting for a 
model the particular modification of that plan which has been 
introduced into the financial afTairs of Great Britain w ithin the 
laft twenty years. Without entering into any difcuffion of the 
comparative ilicricsof the difFereni finking funds which have been 
recommended, we lhall refer, merely for the fake of ill uil ration, 
to that of which experience has exemplified the effeds. 

, VO^. wi. NO. (5. li The 
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The public debt of this country has been contrafXed during 
feafons of di/Eciilry and embarraffmeat, when the monied inte- 
refl had a ready market for their capital, and the public revenue, 
includincT the funds allotted to the payment of the intcreft, na- 
turally laboured under a greater or lefs degree of fufpicion and 
diferedit. Partly in coiifequencc of this diflruft, and partly" 
from the demand for money, the new lenders have always ex- 
torted much better terms than they could have procured at other 
times by relieving former creditors of their fhare in the old 
loans, and fomewfint better terms than they could have obtained, 
even at thofe times of difllculty, by pnrchafmg (hares In former 
loans. Thufi, every fum of money which the public has occa- 
fion to borrow during periods of extraordinary national expendi- 
ture, that is, all the fums which the ftaie ever has occafion to 
raife by loan, are nt ceffaTlly procured at a very confiderable dif- 
advantage, the debtor receiving a premium not only beyond 
what he would have* obtained by lending his money at ordinary 
times, but even beyond what he could obtain by veiling his 
money in the other loans at their prefent thfeount. PinancieTJ 
have ftill farther incrcafed this difadvantage, by funding in thofe 
flocks which bore the greateft difeount and a lower rate of inte- 
reft ; and in order to diminilh the amount of the taxes required 
for paying the intereft of the new debt, they have generally 
fcrupled little about making a nccdlcfs addition to the princi- 
pal. — The loans made during the American war are now univer- 
fally allowed to have been negotiated on terms peculiarly injuri- 
ous to the revenue *, and it is the opinion of many impartial per- 
fons, that, during the laft war alfo, our finances would have fuf- 
fered lefs had the burden of the loans been thrown more upon 
the intcreft, and had fmaller premiums been given in the form of 
capital. But be this as it may, the faff is undoubted j'^that when- 
ever the ftate borrows, a nominal capital of debt is created, 
much greater than the fums received and employed in the pub- 
lic fervicc. So long as the nation is only burthened with the- 
annuity payable upon this nominal capital, the intereft at which 
it has raifed the money is not exorbitant, although the loans 
may have been made at high premiums^ becaufe the intereft is 
confiderably under the market rate when flocks are at par. But 
if the principal of the debt is to be paid at par, the nation lefts 
the whole difference between the fums really advanced and the 
capkal created, which in every cafe mull be very great. Thus, 
during the American war, and for the payment of the furplos 
expenccs after the peace, nearly pyi millions were funded in 
the three and four per rents . ; fometimes without any other pro* 
mium thw what neceflarily arofe from the low price of thofe 

ftocha 
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(locks at the time, fometimes by the grant of a premium in the 
form of Ihort or of long annuities ; and, making no allowance 
on account of fuch ptemiums, the fum aflualJy received for the 
capital added to the debt, amounted only to millions. If, 
then, this debt were redeemed at par, the nation would lofe 
nearly 22 millions, befides a further lofs on navy bills, &c. 
funded after the peace. During the lad war, the Hocks having 
been ItiJl lower, and the three per cents more reforted to in pro- 
portion, the difference between the money received and the capi- 
tal created, was ftill greater. If we fuppofe the average price of 
the three per cents* to have been fixty (that is, three per cent, high- 
er than the average at wliich the operation of the finking fund 
was carried on), the nation would lofe above fixcy-tliree millions 
by redeeming at par the ftock created Ur the three / a;- cents, alone, 
previous to the 5th of Aptil i8oi, and independent of the Im- 
perial loan. It is certainly not cHimating too high the whole lofs 
which fuch an operation muft occafion, when carried through all 
the branches of the d;.bt now funded, if we reckon the difference 
between the par, and the money advanced, at a handled millions 
tSterling. Nor would it be poflible to make any deduftion to 
this amount in paying the (lockholders *, for, in the firll place, 
the conllant transference of funded property prevents us from 
difeovering who are tlie actual gainers of fo enormous a pre- 
mium ; and, next, though we could get at tlrefe, it wmild be a 
direct violation of the faith upon which they lent tlicir money 
to government. It has juft now been taken for granted, that the 
redemption is made at pan That this will be the cafe, we 
cannot entertain any doubt. The neceffary cfFccl of the fudden 
payment of the debt muft inevitably be, to rellorc the par in all 
the permanent funds, and to raife much higher than par the 
(lock w^hich is nor redeemable, as the life annuities, and the long 
and thort annuities. 

Wc need fcarcely remark, how different the operation of the 
finking fund is in all thefe refpeds. With a pace gradually ac- 
celerated, it encroaches upon the capital of the debt ; anti, 
hardly influencing the price of (locks, it filently transfers th;; 
property from the creditors to the government. This transfer- 
ence is made in ImaJl portions, at different times j fo that the 
loweft fund, or tlte fund which is lowed; in proportion to its pro- 
fits, may alw'ays he chofen. During a Jong WMr, a vaft portion 
cf the debt may be purchafed by die Cojiunillioncrs at a lowTr 
Tate than that at which it was funded : fo that while die nation 
is borrowing at a difadvautage, it is in the fame degree reaping a 
benefit from cUfcharging foriuer incumbrances at little coll. Af- 
ycay great part of the ftock ha^ been purchafed by the Com- 
. ’ I i ^ miOionars^ 
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miflioner??, the remainder will indeed rife higlier than it wicmM 
have done if the fame ftock had continued in the pofleflion of 
men who often brought it into the market: But the change is 
fo flow, that a number of channels, now empty, muft be filled, ^ 
before the difficulty of obtaining emplcyment for capital fliall oc- 
cafion a glut in the flock market. When a refolutlbn tp pay off 
the debt in four years is faddenly formed, 3 ptT cetiU being 
at fixty, every proprietor knows that, by holding out, he mufe 
gain 40 per cent. \ while he receives, in the mean time, 5 per 
cent, of intcreft. When the payment is efte^ed by the flow 
transference to the finking fund, proprietors knov/ that they can- 
not force their ftock upon the Commiffioners at par. In the for- 
mer cafe, moneyed men will eagerly ftrive to get a fliare of the 
funds before they are ne«r par, knowing tliat, by this purchafo, 
their gain is fure. In the latter, they may gain one or two per 
cent.y and then be obliged to fell again before the Commiffioners 
choofe to pay more. It is probable, then, that the eflefts of the 
finking fund will be, to difplace gradually a part of the capital now 
vefted in the national loans, and to reftore it to tlie commerce and 
agriculture of the country \ while the annuitants, who cannot en- 
gage in trade, and are anxious for the beft fecurity, being the laft 
to fell out, will receive the higheft price. The debt will thus be 
redeemed with as little lofs as polliblc ; and when, during a fea- 
foii of peace, the revenue of the fund fhall be fo great as to ren- 
der the fpeedy completion of the transference certain, government 
may begin the change, by lightening tlie national burdens 5 fir 
that, on the one hand, the enormous taxes required to maintain 
the procefs of liquidation may not all at once be repealed ; and, 
on the other, the increafed rapidity of the procefs may not occa- 
fion, towards its conclufion, too fudden a Ihiftmg of the remain- 
ing ftock. 

Biihop Watfon appears not to have formed a very accurate idea 
of the nature and extent of the finking fund. He undervalues its 
pcfWers hy not attending to the law of their increafe ; and he 
plainly miftakes the conflitudon of the uniform part of die fund. 
Thus (in his Addrefs, p. 2.) he talks of the ineiScacy of a mil- 
lion a year to favc us from bankruptcy. He forgets that 2oo,oooL 
per annum is alfo granted for this fervicc ^ and that, befides the 
old finking fund (as it is called), a new one was eftabliihed in 
1793, for the redemption of debt contra6led litice that time. 
Tlusjfund, amounting to i percent, on all new deto, was no lefs 
dian'^,628,oooL per annum (exclufive of accumulation) when Bi- 
fliop Watfon firft wrote ; a^ now, when he repeats bis do£b^8, 

. it amounts to above millions, including the intereft of accu- 
imihtion. It ought to be coofidered^ the poto of bodi 

\ thefe 
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thefe funds^ a$ well as of the annuities from time to time falling 
into the old one, are, in the ftriftell: fonfe of the word, fum.^ ap- 
propriated to difcharge the debt, 'lliey are raifed by tbxes, which 
might otherwife have been taken off as the transference of Hock 
to the fund went on. The old finking fund, amounting now to 
above millions, is not indeed to increafe beyond four millions, 
fo far as it may be applied to the purchafe of debt contra died pre- 
vious to 1 793 f but the furplus may be applied to the purchafe of 
ftock fince funded ; and the new finking fiind has no limitation.^ 
To redeem our whole debt, then, a revenue of fix millions is 
yearly fet apart, with its own accumulatiofis ; and being raifed oa 
the income of the people, by meaais of taxes, which, except the 
legacy duty and a fe^'^ ftamp taxes, never Ci»n be (hifted upon ca- 
pital ; it is equally diftributed over the different kinds of profit 
which conffitutc the whole tiational revenue. The transference 
of this fun\ to the fund, fets free a ftock equ;il to the fum raifed 
from the peoj>le, after dodudfiiig the expences of management. 
This ftock will be employed in the cultivation and commerce of 
the country ; and, fo far from being afraid left the procefs of 
payment went on too llowly, a prudent ftatefman, fuppofing the 
nation to be at peace, would ratlier be inclined to check the ve- 
locity of fo powerful an engine, left it Ihould acquire a momen- 
tum fatal to the liability of commerce. Some political inquirers 
have accordingly been alarmed at the extenfive aclioii of the fink- 
ing fund, and have predidled very great inconvenience from its 
final operations. Into the general queiliou of tliis fpecies of li- 
quidation, we do not mean at prefent to enter : we are only view- 
ing it as contrafted with the propoled liquidation by fudden trans- 
ference of capital. We may however remark, thiit tliofe who 
have entertained the greateft apprehenfions on this point, appear 
to have forgotten how gradually the adlion ot the fund increafes, 
how much it is under the controul of the Hate, and, particularly, 
that It can never fet free, at once, more than the intereft of the 
original incumbrances. We talk of the fund accunmlating, until 
in fo many years it has increalVd to lb many hundred millions ^ 
but its income can never exceed tlie neat amount of the taxes \ 
and during the laft year, when it has reached the maximum^ it fet^ 
free exa 6 Uy that amount of ftock, and no more- If, inllead of 
bt'ing raifed in taxes, this fum had Tcmaiiied in the pockets of 
the people, together with the expences of colle< 3 :ion and manage- 
ment, .we cannot doubt that it would have iound employment as 
eafily as tl^e other accumulations of profits, wage^, and rents^ 
in nice manner, had the whole revenue ot the huid from the be- 
ginning remained in the pofleffion of the nation, a real capital wouki 
rave been accumulated much greater than the whole debt, whicli 

I i ^ would 
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would certainly have found an eafy vent in the extcnfion of trade, 
the improvement of wafte lands, and the cultivation of colomal 
territories. But if the reparation of the capital from its pofflefloti 
is fuddenly made, a ftock is accumulated in hands unahle to em- 
ploy it, unlefs by reftoring it to the fpace which the tax has left 
Vacant. In like manner, if the accumulation of a real capital were 
made, by means of a fund over and above the amount of the debt 
(not, of courfe, by means of intereft), it would be impofGble fud- 
denly to employ it. 

We have hitherto been proceeding upon the admiflion that it is 

J )offibic to raife, in four or five years, by taxing capital (lock, a 
um equal to the national debt eflimatcd at par. But a variety 
of circumfiances concur to render this utterly impraclicaWe. In 
the place, Great Britain has had fomc experience, and, we 
fufped, is foon to have fomc more, of the cafe with which di- 
reS income taxes arc enforced — the willingnefs of men to dif- 
clofc their private affairs — the alacrity, more efpccially, with which 
traders exhibit to tax-gatherers and fellow-citizens the amount of 
their gain‘d— and the honefly which all ranks of men difplay in 
affeffing themfelves according to the commands of the law. How 
far the fame facilities would attend the execution of an aft for 
infpefting a man’s whofe aflairs, and withdrawing from his ma- 
nagement a tenth, perhaps a fifth part of his entire property, we 
leave our author to determine. We know that the example of 
other nations is not perfeftly flattering as to this matter. The 
Dutch, for iiiftance, whofe capital in proportion to their revenue 
far exceeds that of any other people, have at different times been 
laid under contributions intended to bear fo great a ratio to the 
national flock, that the load mufl of neceffiry have fallen on the 
principal. It would appear, however, that tlicy contrived always 
to ihift it upon their income ; for when the fiftieth penny was re- 
quired, it was with great difficult}^ that the two hundredth could 
be raifed ; and this is not much more than one eighth of their 
revenue, which fo frugal and wealthy a people might contrive to 
pay for once, by dividing it between two years. 

But, in the fecond place, we fliall allow that the whole pro- 
prietors of the kingdom are perfeftly willing to pay fairly and 
openly. We imagine they would find it very difficult to mafep 
the payment. 

In February i8oi, the funded debt of Great Britain, exdufive 
of thatt^irt which was on account of Ireland, and exclufive alfo 
of the Imperial loan, amounted to above 457 millions > ind, tfti- 
mating the value of long and fhoxt annuities at their rate in the 
picket about the fame time (which is much lower than the rate 
at which they could be redeemed)^^ we muft add jnillfofts tq 
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the above fum. This capital of 477 millions is cxclufive of tlie 
nominal capitai in the linking fund ; and it comprehends, of 
courte, the 56 millions charged upon the income tax.* Altliough, 
then^ we ihould imagine uie whole addition for concluding the 
late, war to have been onljr 23 millions, and lljould fet 01V the 
whole extraordinary expence of tlie prefcnt war againft the fur- 
plus occafioncd by the firft redemptions of the debt, we fliall ftill 
have a fum of joo millions to raife in four or five years ; that is, 
we fhall have 100 or 125 millions to raife yearly, befides the 
prefent 30 millions of permanent taxes, and die additional fums 
requifite for the moft expenfive war cftablilhmcnt with which the 
country ever was burthened. We have no hefitation in declaf- 
ing our inability to comprehend how the firft year's payment of 
Xuch a tribute could be efTe^ed. ‘ Let every man, ' fays Bifhop 
Watfon, * be aflefllnl in proportion to his polTcfllons, from the 
owner of an eftate worth 50,000!. a year, down to the pea&nt 
whofe houfe and furniture are not worth lol. ’ We ftiall pafs 
over the confideration, that this equalization of taxes would 
render men liable to a contribution of capital, who have alwaya 
been judged unable to pay even a portion of their income ; that 
it would in fadl be a tax on the ncceOiirics of the poor, which, 
if they could by any means advance, they would, for years to 
come, levy on the income of the other cla ITes ; and we fhall 
make no remarks on the fingular argument abo it the relative 
nature of all luxuries, by which bread and a coarfe blanket arc, 
in page 21, proved to be luxurious fuperfluities. Our prefent 
objeftion to due tax on capital is, that we do not fee how it can 
be paid ; that the great landed proprietor, as well as the cottager, 
will find it impoflible to raife the fums required that there is no 
power in men of fuddenly creating a circulating medium, or any 
other moveable property fuflicient to pay, in one year, five or fix 
times the fums formerly paid with difficulty. Admitting that the 
proprietors of all ftock which is capable of fubdivifion, as mines, 
fiflieries, land, and heritable or pcrfonal bonds, could immediate- 
ly find purchafers for the amount of the tax, (though, when aU 
are obliged fell, it is not eafy to perceive from whence the 
buyers may come), how is money to be raifed upou the fale of 
aliquot parts of fixed ftock in trade and manufadlures, as ware- 
houfes, machinery, and dwelling-houfes ? With refpeft to farm^ 
ing ftock, as cattle and implements of huffiandry, and the tools 
of labourers, it is abfurd to think of raifing money by the fale of 
them, and it w'ould not be very eafy to borrow on their fecu- 

I i 4 rity. 

* Sec Public Accounts for 1801— Rcfoliitions moved by Mr Tierney^ 
Juoc 17. l5ot~Ditto by the Chiticcllor of the Exchequer, June 22. 
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nty, After, the firft quota of the tax, indeed, has been paid^ 
the fame money will do for paying the other quotas $ becaufe the 
former funded proprietors will return it, in purchafe-money or 
in lo;ms, to th? capitidifts, according as their Itock may be di- 
\dfiblc or indiiiiiWe. But the firft payment nmft evidently be 
made by the bills or other obligations of fho capitalifts 5 and 
thefe bills being transferred by government to the public credir 
tors, muft be redeemed from them by the transference of capi* 
tal, or the conftitution of new obligritivnis ; fo that an immenfe 
addition wil^ be made to the fyllem of paper credit, and every 
proprietor vi iH be in debt, fo** a longer or ihorter period, to fome 
perfon having a right to demand payment of principal as w'el) as 
intercft. At prefent, every man payijig taxes may indeed be laid 
to be in debt ; but he is only indebted to creditors whom he can 
oblige to reft fatisfied with an annuitys and ^^ho cannot dittrefs 
him for more than his year s fivings enable him to pay. The 
annual furplus produce of the land and labour of every commu- 
nity — the fund wliich is ycaily added to the capital, and deftined 
to incrcafe the income of tlie people — is the fund out of wdrich 
all taxes ought to be taken. As this cannot fuddenly be aug- 
mented ill proportion to the public demands upon extraordinary 
Occafions, the iyftem of borrowing has been invented ; which, if 
kept within proper bounds, and combined with the eltablifinnenr 
f>f a finking fund, equalizes the burthens of the ftate among the 
different fuccellions of men for wliole benefit they are impofed, 
and defers the actual levying of the fuj^plies until the national 
ftock lhali have gradually accumnJared to the rcipiifite point. 

In the tMr^/ and /a// place, (lor it is- needlefs to multiply the 
objections which muft occur to every reader), there is a large 
clafs of capitalifts in a trading couniry, who are induced, by no 
particular tie, except that of prote<flii)n for tJieir ftock, tt) remain 
there. The propolcd tax muft lU'celliirily drive thefo men to 
fome other quarter of the commercial world, or at leaft their ca- 
pital ; for it would indeed be a ftngular folly in them to defray, 
by advance, a great part of the expcnces of tlie ftate during 
fiirty or fifty years to come, when circunillanLe%niay in a few 
months render another abotle, or anotlier invellment of ftock, 
more eligible. And let it be obfen'ed, thiit tliis clafs compre- 
hends the monied iiitereft, from whom alone it would be eafy, 
in other refpefts, to raife tlie tax on capital. Uilbop Watfon 
indeed i^aintalhs, that this clafs ftiould be taxed, although their 
ftock il vefted in the funds — and this feems to be an eifentiai 
part of tlie plan : for what could be more unjuft, than that tliofe 
proprietors Itiould fuddeiily be freed from all future taxes, by 
devolving the cxpence of the debt 011 the other capitalifts ? Yet, 
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the direct taxation of the national creditor in prdportion to his 
ikbtji by refufing payment of a certain part of it, is extremely 
like a palpable preach of faith. We are told, however, that fo 
long as the creditor is only made to pay in the fame degree with 
the other capitalifts in the country, he cannot complain \ fince, 
if Government pays him the whole principal, it may the next 
moment make him refund his proportion of the contribution % 
and the retention of that proportion, is only the adoption of an 
eftbftual plan to prevent the afleflment from being evaded. 

But three circumftances render this argument, however plan- 
fibJc, completely inapplicable to the cafe. In the firfl place, it 
is not true that Government could levy the contribution imme- 
diately upon making the full payment which every creditor has 
a right to demand, when he is forced to fell his flock. A great 
part of the flock belongs to foreigners. Before the American 
war, tliis was fuppofed to be one fixth or one feventh of tlie 
whole ; * and the circumftances of the nations of Europe, par- 
ticularly Holland, fince that time, combined wdth the low price 
of our funds, mull have prevented this proportion from greatly 
dccreafing. tax this funded property, would be an aft of 
national profligacy, from which not even the charafter of Eng- 
land could recover. Secondly^ 'Ehe monied interefl, the growth 
of which has been encouraged, if not begun, by the funding 
fyftem, and the exiltence of which is fo eflential to every nation 
in the circumftances of Great Britain, has a tendency, and un- 
queftionably a right, to fliift from one country to another, ac- 
cording to circumftances. The capitalifts of this clafs would, 
therefore, have an undoubted right to withdraw their Itock, or 
to remove altogether from the operation of the capital tax. Lajl^ 
/y, The eafy concealment of money, ami the poflibility of hiving 
it from thofe very operations of finance which we are now con- 
fidering, forms one of the inducements to hold property in this 
form, rather than in the various other forms which arc attended 
with advantages peculiar to thcmfelves. However unfair this 
view may be in the individual, the government, which, on the 
whole, derives benefit by its influence upon the diftribution of capi- 
tal, has no right to complain, while loans of anticipation or funding 
operations are neceffary parts of European finance ; and tlie. vio- 
lation of good faith to which fuch a complaint leads, would on- 
ly tend to banifti entirely from the country a portion of the trad- 
ing capital i whereas all the arts of the poffclTors can never pre- 
vent both the private and the public revenue from benefiting by 
its profits. We have not cpnfidered the lofs which the nation 
^ mull 
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niiift fuAain Vy the payment of the debt owh^ to foreignm^ and 
ilie CQzifequent removal of ftock from profitable employment, 
TChis muft be injurious, whether effei^ed py the propofed plan or 
\ff the finking fund. 

Every light, therefore, in which we can view the momentous 
J^bje^ brought before us by the projeft of Bifiiop Watibn, dif- 
dofes the manifold dangers and difficulties with which it is fraught. 
Wc mud repeat our aftonifiiment at his rafli, unmeafured reconi- 
inendatlon of fuch a fcheme ; and our convidion, that his eager 
perfeverance in propofing it, can only arife from his graver pur- 
fiiKts having left him little time for political inquiries. With llie 
Ifigheft admiration of his talents and chara£);er, wc feel great re- 
ffcCt for the motives to which tlie prefent publication owes it3 
I and agree with him in wiihiiig that it may have a beneficial 
But as it is addrefled to the nation at large, and as its 
mJy obje(Sk mud be to roufe the public fpirit in the common caufe, 
we mod take tite liberty of fuggeding, that, if fuch a thing were 
wanting, it is not likely to be fecured by the defcripiicm of mill- 
tasy or financial fehemes, efpecially if they refembJe the proje£ls 
above difeufied. Wc fhould be the lad of his readers to ufc the 
fiOy and infolent farcafms hinted at in p. 14. On the contrary^ 
we think that more than one fcience would have, fudered, had 
Bifhop Watfon paid a drift regard to fuch narrow-minded maxims 
as th^ which prohibit men from ever forfaking their profeflional 
ftttdies. But we may be permitted to regret that, in the prefent 
devtation from hi$ ordinary puifuits, he has not applied his talentwS 
with the fame felicity to other objefts ; and tliat, by clKinging 
biff tools, he has failed to drengthen or adorn tire pillars of the 
State, with fuch additions as he formerly beilowxd upon thofc of 
die Temple. 


ilxT. XX. Tie Hijlory of the Ware mjhich arofe out of the French Tlevo* 
hi ion c To •which is frfixedf (s review of the Caufis of that eve fit. By 
AlexaDder Stephcn» of the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple 
Xfq. 2 vol. 4to, London, R. Phillips, 1803. 

rapid progrefs of improvement in fcience, arts, and manu-^ 
faftures, has fumidied topics of exuhatioti to many modern 
writers, who are delighted to difeover additional proofs of the 
fttpefiol*wifdom and attainments of the prefent age* Wc arc 
wc ibatl be accufed of the mod perverfe blind nefs to the 
HWTrts of our own times, if we omit to record the fafts of this 
defeription which fall within our province. To avoid this impu« 
Pidon, wt feel ourfelves called upon to announce, that the marm^ 

faftuiQ' 
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fafture of bwks of every deferiptton appears to be daily making 
the moft rapid ft rides towards perfeftion. The dull authors of 
former ages employed nearly half a century in compofing an epic 
poem^ or in collcfiing and digefting materials for a hxflory. The 
fame operations, however, are now performed in one twentieth 
part of the time ; and the authors fubmit their works, with be-^ 
coming fe]f*comp]acency and fatisfaAion, to the public. Indeed 
it would be no fmall reftraint on a modern writer, if, inftead of 
the number of years preferibed by Horace, he was enjoined to 
keep his work out of the printer's hand for the fame number of 
months. A hiftorian of the old caft would probably have taken 
ten years to write a hiftory of the laft war j wbewas, Mr 
Stephens has, during the courfe of the lad year, favoured tlye 
public with two large quarto volumes, bringing down the narra^ 
lion to the 27th day of March i8oa. 

It might perhaps have been eapeded, that in a publicatton com* 
piled with fo great rapidity, feme obfervations would be made 
on the inaccuracy to which all recent accounts are liable, and 
the dlfRculty of reconciling various and contradidory authori- 
ties. Every perfon who is accuftomed to read hiflory, muft be 
aware that the moft authentic and important materials fel« 
dom appear for a long time after the period to which they 
refer. Thofe perfons who are beft acq»iaintetl with the trand* 
aftions which arc carried on, are generally in no hafte to 
communicate them to the public. During the leifurc of re- 
tirement, or in the decline of life, they Sometimes compofe^ 
for the information of pofterity, works which they would 
not have chofed to fubmit to the judgement of their con- 
temporaries. It muft however afford great fatisfaftion to the 
public to be informed, that Mr Stephens has got the better of M 
thefc difficulties, which in general baffle the greateft induftry and 
perfeverance. From a Angular combination of talents, influence 
and good fortune, he is enabled to affurc tlie public that all re- 
pofitories have been laid open to him, and perfons of every 
rank have been ready to furnifh him with information. Far 
from complaining of want of documents, he affures the public, 
that, ‘ inftead of deficiency, there is a fuperabundance of ma- 
terials, ^ (Pref. p. 4.) In anotiier part of the preface he obferves, 

* Upon the prcfeiit occafion I have been fumiftied with abun<« 
dance of information, and have nowhere applied in vain ; even 
thofe with wlwm I had not the happinefs to agree m re/peSt to 
opinions, have favoured me with hints, obfervations^ and re- 
marks. ’ Mr Stephens adds, • I have alfo enjoyed the fati&fac** 
^ion of acquiring information at the fountain-head ; and eluefa 
who have fought and gained the battles of their country, have 
not difdained to read and to ccrrcft my account of them. " 
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It would be no fmall degree of prefumptioh upon our ps^rtf 
to (ind fault with the produi^ion of an author who has had the 
advantage of deriving his information from * the fountain-head^ * 
or to queftion the accuracy of narratives which have been read 
and correfted by ‘ chiefs who have fought and gained the battlea 
of their country. * We are deterred from fuch an attempt not 
only by this raotivey which we are not ailiameci to avow, but 
alfo by the confiderationy that if we once engaged in fuch a 
talk, it would prove almoft en41ersy as there were very few 
parts of the narrative, indeed, which did not afford fomc ground 
for diftruft and fufpicion. Some of our readers may however 
be difpofed to write a hiftory of their own times as well as Mr 
Stephens : We therefore feel ourfelves called upon to give then) 
ibme account of the manner in which this work appears to have 
been compiled, that, by following the fame receipt, they may be 
able to mix up a hiftory equally long, and not much inferior, in 
other refpedfs, to that which is now before us. 

In the firft place, we recommend them to collefk, with due 
{^tzi^quaHtumfuJicitol newfpapers — gaiisettes— journals — pamph- 
lets — memoirs, &c. ; to cut them into different patches, and ar- 
range them in chronological order. If they have done this with 
fafEcient induftry, they will find themfelves exaffly in the fitua- 
tion deferibed in the prefacc~that * there is a fuperabundance 
of materials,’ and that * rele£tion rather than amplihcafioii 
is required upon this occafioii. ’ The hillorian has now ad- 
vanced one very important ftep ; — but in cale he fhould become 
intoxicated with his fuccefs, we beg leave to fuggeft the precau- 
tion of altering the cant of any of thefe newfpapers or pamph- 
lets, where it has become obfolete, or has fallen into contempt. 
We muft regret that this maxim has not been fufficientjy at- 
tended to by the hiliorian of the late war, and that, ih many 
parts of his work, he has inadvertently retained a large quanti- 
ty of that revolutionary vsrbiage with which every perfon of uu- 
derilanding has long ago been difgufled. If any future hifloriaii 
fliali venture to tread the fame ground which Mr Stephens lias 
gone over, we would recommend to them to be a little nEK>re 
faring of the words * tyranny ’ and ‘ defpotifm, ’ when tl^y 
fpeak of the government of France before the Revolution. 
When Mr Stephens relates that the bulls of Necker and Ordeans 
were carried about the ftreet in triumph in 1789, he ob&ryes 
that thmhad each been * at different times the vi&itn of €lef«> 
potlfm, ’ (introd. p. 76.) Carried on by the fervour of liia elo- 
quence, our author goes even further; for he declares that 
France * was denied even thtjleop of dfpotifmr^xkt only confo- 
Ution wliich a people can derive from the degradtuton of iewi- 
tude. ’ 


After 
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After the incipient hiftorian has made the alterations which 
have fug^cfted, he may congratulate himfelf on having got 
over all the ftrious difliculties of his undertaking. His next ob- 
jeft is, to imprcfs Ins readers with a high idea of his penetratioa 
and powers of obfcrvation; or, as Mr Stephens cxprefles it in 
his preface, ‘ ir becomes neceflary to vary, by means of epifodes, 
the fickening detail of unavailing crimes, and the languid paufes 
occafioned by interminable flaughtcr,^ Our author furniflies us 
w ith fo many ftriking inftances of this kind, that if we were to 
Retail them, we fliould exceed the fpace we linve lot apart for thi^ 
Article. One t)f the moft important devices of that defeription, to 
which nil hiftorian s, ancient and modern, have reforted, is the 
delineation of characters. Our author perforins this part of his^ 
work with fingular adroilnefs j fo much fo, that he furnifhes in- 
flances of chara^lcrs drawn in every poffible ftyle ; — fome flcetch- 
cd out roughly with a Tingle llroke ; fonie curioufly finifted, and 
difplayed at full length j and others in an incennediate or halfTfi- 
iiimcd ftate. As our readers may wifh to receive a great deal of 
information in fmall compafs, we quote, as a fpecimen of the 
firft of theCe ftylcs, the following account of Louis the XVIth’s 
minillers : 

‘ Lous XVI. had by turns employed the frivolous Maurq>aB, the 
virtuous Turgot, the indefatigable Sartine, the politick Vergennes, the 
weak and tyrannical Brlcnne, the faulty but wtll-meaniug l^anioignon, 
the amiable Malefherbes, the prodigal Calonne, tlte economical Necker^ 
the wily Montmorin, and the impotent DelelTart. ’ Introd. p. 124.. 

Here the reader has an account of the charafters of eleven dif- 
ferent minlftcrs of ftate, in much lefs fpace than would be occu« 
pied W'ith an account of the birth and baptifin of each. 

I'he fingular charafter and condutl of the Abbe Sieyes have ex- 
cited no Imall portion of public curiofity. It is therefore ex- 
tremely fortunate, that when Mr Stephens delivered to pofterity 
the charatters of the members of the firft alTcmbly, which, lie 
afll'ures us, ‘ poflefted a number of diftinguiflied members, and a 
colleftion of talents fcarcely to be furpalled in the annals of any 
nation upon earth-, ’ the Abbe Sieyes ftiould appear third in the lift, 
’and the reader’s eye be attrafted by a marginal title. We ftiall 
gratify the eager curiofity of our readers, by quoting his charac- 
ter at full length. It is in thefe words : 

< Sieyes, a Catholick prieft, was at once a profound metaphylician, 
and an adept in logic. ’ 

How very extraordinary, that a man who was a profound me- 
taphyficbn, fliouUl alfo pollefs the qualification of being an adept 
in logic ! But who can wonder, that a charader fo obvioully 
adapted for public life, ftiould rife into notice as a ftatefraai), 
during a period of unexampled turbulence and fadion ? 
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We do not think our antiior equally fortunate m ibme of his 
Otbet portraits* In order, however, that our readers may have 
a fpecimen of his full«}ength ftyle, we ihall quote the dwa^er 
Mirabeau, who is placed at tne end of the lift* 

< Mirabeau was aiTurcdly the fir ft. PofTeflidg wonderful eloquence^ t 
gift in him denved from nature alonCt he exhibits the rare example of a 
man without any previous ftudy difplaying all the rcadinefs, all the 
boldnefsy all the variety, all the graces of a veteran and accomplifhed 
dratour. Born a noble, but excluded by his own order, he became a 
deputy from the third rjlate^ and for fome time fuftained the popular 
Ciufe* with a fluency tliat charmed, with a genius that aftonifhed, wittf 
abilities that enraptured, with an enthufiafm that moved, animated* e- 
le^rified.the hearts of all who heard and beheld him. Such was the 
magick of his oratory, that while he fpoke, his audience forgot the 
fcandalous immorality of his life* Such was his good fortune, that, a 
few (hort intervals excepted, he retained his celebrity even after he Itad 
been corrupted by the court. Such was his confidence, that, with a 
voice enfeebled by difeafe and death, he bequeathed a legacy of his la- 
bours on a new conftitution, deftined for their ufe, to a mourning, but 
applauding people ! 

< As an author, he exhibited more 2cal than genius, and more in- 
duftry than talents : he declaimed rather than argued ; he furprifed ra- 
ther than convinced : yet, although his time had been devoted to licen- 
tious pleafures, his writings were ever dedicated to the caufe of honour, 
kbmanity, and virtue. It was as an orator alone, however, that he 
ftood unrivalled. But to conceive a juft notion of the efFc6ls he pro- 
duced, it would have been ncceffary to have witncHcd the aftonilhing 
burfts of his eloquence on great, or the majeftick cadence of his lan- 
guage, and the varied intonations of his voice, on ordinary occations. 
Nor were the features of his face, or the gefticulations of his perfon, 
although the one was devoid of beauty and the other of elegance, defi- 
cient in intereft, unfuitable to his purpofe, or inadequate to his views : 
for the lowering frown that wrinkled his ample forehead was calculated 
to appal ; while the lightning of his eye feemed to blaft ; the thunder 
of his voice, to terrify ; and the vengeance of his uplifted arm, to 
finite, fubdue, and overcome his abaihed and intimidated opponents* * 
Intnid. vol. 1 * p. 105. io6. 

We are much diipoled to doubt the afiertion, * that Mirabeait 
pofleiTed ht$ eloquence from nature alone, ’ and that he was an 
orator without any previous ftudy. It is well known, that Mi- 
rabeau was a man of very great, though irregular application. 
Moft of the fpeeches he delivered were previoufly written out t 
and, dmpng the hurry of bufmefi, he frequently employed difiTcrent 
perfbns to write out fpeeclies for him ; and {ele^d, from dteir 
united labours, the materials of ins oration* It cannot be be- 
lieved, that a perfon who toc^ fo much pains to prq»re himfdf 
for each appearance, and whofe ftudios were J^y wp means fia- 

pcrficial. 
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})erficial> (hould have entirely negleftcd the department in vrhidk 
hc'etcelled, and for which he was naturally adaptive!. Few otA* 
tOTB itidecd arc difpofed to reveal the ftudies by which tlicy arrived 
at perfection in their art. They in general tiialh it to be believed 
that they arc heaven-born orators. But it mull requhe a great 
deal of faith, indeed, to fuppofe that Mirabcau had never cultU 
vated his talents for public fpcaking. We do not perfeClly uii- 
derftand what Mr Stephens means by faying, that Mirabeau, as 
an author, exhibited more zeal tlian genius. Excepting in his 
fpeeches, there is very little room in any of his w >Tks for the 
difplay of what Mr Stephens may reckon genius. 

We regret that we have not room for the infertion of Dumou* 
rier’s charaClcr. Mr Stephens obferves, that during one period 
of his life, he ‘ repaired to Italy, where, like the (jmiitUri of a 
former century, he offered Iiis fword and his fervi'^es to any ftatc 
v'jr party that would employ him.’ We here tound ourfiives 
obliged to have recourfe to our Italian diClionary, where we diC* 
covered that cotulituri are the founders of cities. Why General 
Durnourier, for w'hom our author feems to have no great aiifec- 
tion, fhould be compared to the condhori^ either of a former or 
of the prefent century, we are at a iofs to difeo cr. We fiif- 
peCl, that as Mr Stephens delights in hiftorical aj’ ’^ons, he in- 
tended to have made ufe of the ord o^itiot teri^ Witfi which our 
readers arc wtII acquainted. 

We have already illuftrated tlie moft important points in the 
manufaflure of hiftories. It remains for tlie hiftorian to fliew 
fome talent for philofophical difquifition. That, thank God> is 
now a matter of no great difficulty, as the hilloiian has nothing 
to do but to take fome authors w'ho have written on the progreS 
of civilization from the favage to the hunting ftate, and to add 
a few remarks upon the feudal fyftem, ferfs, villains, vaffalage — 
the progrefs of commerce, and the dlftinSion of ranks. This 
may be eafily done, as we can recommend, for the perufal 
of our readers, at lead twenty authors, from whom a proper 
quantity of this matter may be extrafted 5 and there is one ad- 
vantage of an in trod uft ion of this kind, that it may do for al- 
inoft any one modern hiftory as well as another. Indeed,^ a jpre- 
vident young man will generally write fomething of this kind 
while he is at College, which he can afterwards infert in any 
hiftorical compofition which he may find it convenient to under- 
take ; or if he minces it into pieces, it may be ferved up in the 
form of effays. There is one circumftance which adds very 
much to the profundity of fuch a difquifition, and impreffes the 
teader with the higheft reverence for the author’s fuperior know- 
ledge and leading \ that is, to get fome uncouth word, deferibing 
^ fome 
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fame unknown fad, extraded out of travek which nobody ^8 
ever read. This we think is very fuccefsfully done by our au-f 
thor in his preliminary obfervations, when hc' introduces tfe 
feailifg of the Hebrides, and quotes, in a note, the travels of the 
Reverend John Lane Buchanan, A. M. Millionary Minifter tO 
the Jiles. 

In addition to thefe precepts, we ftrongly recommend to the 
hiftorian, to deliver his opinion upon every fubjed with the molt 
perfed confidence and decifion. If he has occafion to write on 
military alFairs, and happens to know nothing about them, we 
ad vile him to point out, in the mod decided manner, all the 
blunders and midakes which the different military commanders 
have fallen into. This is done by Mr Stephens very much to 
the edification of his readers i and it is to be hoped that as he 
has already expofed the midakes of the Arch-Duke Charles and 
other great generals, if he is dedined to record the events of 
another war, he will not have to enumerate, among other er- 
rors, the perverfuy of this nation in negle£ling to take the ad-* 
vkc of a man of his military experience. Upon thefe fubjefis, 
we arc fenfiblc of our own wcaknefs ; we (hall not therefore ven- 
ture to controvert Mr Stephens’s opinions. On fome other to- 
pics, we are lefs difpofed to acquiefee implicitly in what he fays^ 

Mr Stephens obferves, that although RoufTeau was * fond of 
brilliant paradoxes and romantic theories, his pen was uniformly 
devoted to the caufe of virtue, ’ Is it poflible that Mr Stephens 
has read Roufleau’s works, and can yet fay that his pen was unw 
fbrmly devoted to the caufe of virtue ? RoufTeau himfelf does 
not appear to have been of the fame opinion, when he declared, 
that a woman w'ho read a Gngle page of the novel of Heloife 
was undoiie. There are certainly ibme of his other writings 
which are not more favourable to the caufe of virtue. ^ 

We are not more inclined to agree w'ith Mr Stephens in 
his ideas of virtue^ than in his application of that of wjf’ 
dom to the Girondifls. He fays that Robefpierre acquired 
* little or no influence over the Jacobin Society while the 
Girondids were allowed to give an aufpicious dire£rion to its 
labours by means of their wifdom, and to make its walls re- 
echo ^ith their eloquence. ’ We are by no means blind to the 
talents which fome of the Gironde party polfeiTed \ but of all 
attributes by which they can be diftinguifhcd, that of 
which is perhaps the mod dignified which the Englifh langus^c 
aflbrdsi^^npears the word chofeti. 

Upon the whole, the volumes before us appear confiderably bet* 
a mere republication of newfpapers, as Mr Stephens feems 
tpt^e availed himfelf of mod ol the popular memoirs which 

have 
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have been publiflicd. Such as they are, their value is much in- 
creafed by a chronological and general index which is printed at 
the end of the work, and puts the information which it con- 
tains within the reach of many perfons who might not fubmir to 
the labour of reading through thefe large volumes. This work 
can only be confidered as a compilation from the moft ordinary 
materials, which may be confulted with condilerable advantage, 
till we are poflefled of a legitimate hift )ry of the interelling pe- 
riod it embraces. Some parts of it are not devoid of entertain- 
ment and intcreft. 


Art. XXL Traitc efemenfaire dc Mmiralogie fuivnnt Ics princlpes da 
Prufejfatr IVtrntr, Par J. M. Brochant. En deux Volumes, avec 
1 8 Tableaux & une Plaiiche. A Paris, Tome Premier, An IX* 
Tome Second, An XL 1803- 

French have been juftly reproached with their ignorance 
of foreign languagCsS •, they have been with fonie reafon 
accufed of treating the writers of ocher countries with contu- 
melious negleft, and of defpifing all fcience and literature which 
did not owe its origin to the genius of a Frenchman, and was 
not conveyed in their vernacular toilgue. The ftudy of other 
languages feems to have been regarded by them as a iofs of time, 
as ail infallible indication of bad talte, and as a libel againit the 
fupereminent excellence of the indigenous literati whofe works 
were negle£led for the uncouth piirafeology, barbarous idioms, 
and crude conceptions of their half-civilized neighbours. Thofe 
who ventured on fuch inveiligations, purfued them with I'ome 
portion of the cautious fecrefy attached to occult fcienccs ; and 
if their ftudies were rewarded by dilbovery and information, 
the fource was ftudioully concealed, while, like good citizens, 
they acquitted themfelvcs of their duty to their country by pub- 
lifhing and appropriating their acquired treafures of informa- 
tion. Without (lopping to panegyrife the patriotifin that prac- 
lifed this impofition, to concentrate in its own country the fame 
of all. the difeoveries made by the commonwealth of Europe, 
we may admire the ingenuity which obviated the fufpicion of 
this pious fraud, by vilifying the reputation of the authors who 
were pillaged. 

Could thefe confederated philofophers have limited literary 
progrefs to thofe who united with them, this grand monopoly, 
for which they fo patriotically aiTociated, might have been ef- 
feaed. Perhaps, like other zealots, they defeated their ends 
VOL. Hi. NO. 6. K k by 
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by the intemperance of their cenfures, and excited a with to 
examine thofc writers whofe works were bad cnougli, or for- 
midable enough, to warrant fuch virulence, or to require fa* 
defperate an attack. Thofe> whofe vulgar fouls were infcnfible 
df patriotifm, and the more numerous hods, on the weak tex- 
ture of whofe minds novehy operated as the molt powerful in- 
citementy eagerly courted the acquaintance of tliefc FramontaTier 
writers, and found them lefs favage, lefs deforiTu d, Icfs ftupid, 
than they had been taught to expect. The fluctuating tide of 
public opinion now elevated them, and their genius was found 
ro favour of itifpiration. 

What now remained for the patriots ? Pious frauds w'ould 
no longer fucceed, and they could only hope that indiflcrenc.: 
would follow admiration, and familiarity prove the precurfor of 
contempt. To halten thefe defirable events,^ they endeavoured 
to render the acquaintance of the public with their foreign ri- 
vals more intimate, and to domeflicate no fmall number of the 
moll noted authois, by teaching them to fpeak the language of 
France, and clothing them in a fuit of Pariflan finery. They 
&UDd that their adverfaries were only formidable, becaufe re- 
mote lituations rendered them difficult of accefs ; that their i- 
deas appeared original and fublime, becaufe conveyed in a lan- 
guage imperfe^lly underftood ; and that this veil of obfeurity 
operated, like the mirage oUthc defert, to magnify them to pre- 
ternatural dimenfions. A fimple approach oiten broke the 
charm } and a thorough acquaintance generally removed all re- 
maining fafeination. No man, it is fald, ever appeared a hero 
to his valet ; and probably, if the truth were told, no author 
ever appeared fublime to bis* tranllator. Next to the contempt 
of him who tranfl’ates, however, is the indllFercnce of him v/ho 
reads a tranflationv ^^^d the literati of France found no method 
fo eafy and certain to counteract the bias of the public tade, 
as to pall It with the tranftations it fo eagerly demanded. 

The work before us is avowedly a detail of Wernerian opi- 
nions, tranflated from (he bed authors M. Brochant could pro- 
cure ; and therefore, though a mere compilation ought tp be 
confidercd rather in the light of a tranflation, than as an original 
work, and we at firft prefumed its author to be one of the favans 
commendabty employed in dimifiiflung the overweening influ- 
ence of, German mineralogy. He had heard that Werner had 
effedlcd a rcfVolution in that fcicncc — ^that his fyftem was the 
fiandarefbf authority — and that from his opinion there was no 
appeal ; that, deeply read in the great book of nature, his eye 
cpiuld determine the rebtive antiquities of the families of mine«^ 
isds-^rrange their ebims to precedence with more than he- 
raldic 
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talilic prccifion, from ancient granite to upftarf lava — and with 
nice difcrimination detect pretenders to antitjuicy, though con- 
gregated with primeval formations, anti clothed in the moft de- 
ceptive garb* Though hailed by univerfal acclamation the firfl: 
of German mineralogiits, the reputation of Werner has been 
maintained in other countries by little more than the echo of ap- 
plaufe. PLs few publications are almotl unknown beyond the 
limits of Germany, and are only fragments of that vaft inafs of 
ilJuftraiion and obfervation which his lectures contain and 
though fojiu; notion of tlieni is given by the inanufcript notes 
which are cucuiuted, and form the bafis of many works, they 
labour under unavoyiaUle irnpcfi’ecll«>a and inaccuracy. 

Enveloped in an obfeurity pa: took of the fublime, the 
lyftcm, the gCvdo^y, and the Itdiurcs oi Werner, wf:re talked 
of in other countries with an atFe£latio« of knowledge which 
few poflefled, and with a real ignorance which were alhamed 
to own. Yet how was this inlormation to be procured ? The 
odious toil of acquiring the moft repuHive of modern langu.iges, 
produced little advantage j for it only gave accefs to books, which 
all aflumcd the fyftem of Wcriief as their bafis, and all varied in 
their expofition of it. The means of undertaking a journey to 
Frcyberg, are pofl'c lled by few ; and they muft be zealous indeed^ 
who would not (brink from fuch a pilgrimage. To convey in a 
language generally acccfliblc an accurate detail of Werner^s Oryc- 
tognqfie — to reconcile, by an accurate lift of iynonymes, the dif- 
rordance of various nomenclatures — and to afford a fair fpecimen 
of the mode of defeription which has been fo generally celebtat- 
ed, was an undertaking of coniiderable difficulty in the execu- 
tion, but could not fail to prove eminently beneftcial when per* 
formed. 

Such is the tafle which M. Brochant has undertaken ; and, 
aw'are of the fcanty materials which the indullry and accuracy 
of others had prepared for his aid, we prefuined that he had drain- 
ed unadulterated draughts of information from the fountain-head 
at Frcyberg, and that the dream he prefented us with was unpol- 
luted, by pafling through intermediate channels. But when we 
had perufed the obfervaiions that preface his two portly vo- 
lumes, our rifing feelings of gratitude were checked, by being in- 
formed that the Profefibr of Frcyberg was only known to him 
through the corrupted mediums of the books which pretend to 
give the fubftance of his Icdlures — that he had never been in 
Germany— and had not even enjoyed the converfation of any 
German mineralogift of diftinguilhed eminence. We were al- 
moft led to fear that the author before us was one of the fac- 
tion who ignorantly or malevolently traduce the reputation of 

K k 2 foreign 
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foreign writers^ by niifconceiving their opinions, and miftakmg 
their dodlrincs. A minute examination of the performance, 
however, has convinced us that our fnfpicmns were unfounded, 
and that vat owed M. BrochanC a large debt of gratitude, al- 
though we may ftill regret that he was prevented from feeking for 
more outbenrk information, from enlarging biy views, and re- 
moving many remaining obfcurilics by pcrfonal interviews, and 
the collation of fpecimens. 

M. Brochaiit informs us, that he originally propofed only to 
exhibit a concife view of the mineralogical principles of Werner, 
accompanied by a lift of fynoiiymes \ but that, afterwards, con^ 
ceiving this mode inadequate to the extent and impaitancc of 
the fubjeci, be determined on compiling a complete rreatife, en- 
riched by fuch geological obfervations as he was able to colledl . 
In preparing for the execution of this extenfivc undertaking, he 
has examined every fyftcmatic German work of eminence •, he 
has extracted from them the moll valuable pans of the mafs of 
information they contain; and has frequently difplayed no fmall 
fagaciry in felccling from their jarring flatemciits that which 
beft afFimibted whh the known principles of Werner. His ar- 
rangement is copied exaAly after that adopted by Wenier in the 
lectures delivered during the feflion preceding the publication of 
the ftril volume of the work ; his deferiprions are compiled from 
the colle£lcd authorities of all the authors he has confultcd, 
and, in general, arc rendered much preferable to the originals, 
by his attention to perfpicuity and brevity. The lift of fy- 
nonymes, though in general corre£l and ample, not unfre- 
quently prefents inftances of th«» ambiguity and obficurity which 
have long been the difgrace of mineralogy, hi. Brochant has 
with great judgement retained the German name, when he 
found no correfponding denomination eftabliihed in theT^'rench 
language. As moft of the German names are figniiicant, the 
tdmptatioii to tranflating them was great, but he has refilled 
it ; and whoever has attended to the fubje£l, muft think he a£l- 
ed wifely in not adding to a hoft of appellations which defy the 
utmoft cfFoits of memory to retain them, and which have in- 
volved mineralogy in an obfeurity that hitherto has proved, in 
many inftances, inexplicable. 

Confiderablc delay having occurred in the publication of the 
fecond volume, M. Brochant has availed himfelf of it, to an- 
nounce upcent additions and changes, and to detail the difeover- 
ies which have led to them. He has alfo enriched his work, 
by giving accounts of fuch fubftances as, from their novelty and 
rarity, had not formerly been incorporated in the fyftem of Wer- 
ner i and be has added a (ketch of geological arrangement, iU 

luftrated 
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luftrated by defcriptions of rocks, principally compiled from 
notes taken at Frey berg by M. Daubuifibn, whoffe tranfl.mon of 
Werner’s 1 heory of Mineral Veins we have noticed in a former 
^ticle. Folio tables of ihc external chatafters, expreifed in 
French, Latin, and German, accompany the publication. 

It is obvious that the merits of a w'ovk of this fpecics mud; be 
limited to induftry in coilttdting materials, and fidelity in retail- 
ing them. Both of thefe requifitcs M. Brochant appears to 
pofl'efs in a very eminent degree. The ilru^fure of his mind, 
indeed, feems rather to partake of German induftry and plvlegm, 
than of French vivacity and caprice ; and had his education 
^iven another dire^fion to his views, it is probable that his per- 
ieverance would have atTured him fame as a Llaifical editor and 
comment itor. More gifted with judgment than imagination^ 
and poflefTnig more indullry than genius, he h.u» preferred the 
collation of dull and prolix authors to the delightful recreations 
■of original theory ; and has endeavoured to feleft from the 
knowledge oihets have accumulated, rather than to expand his 
ideas by a6tua) obfervatioii and speculative rcfearch. PoirtfTed 
of his linbjcdf, rather than carried on by it, he expounds, with 
equal coolnefs, Werner’s liucredulity as to the compoiition of 
the diamond, and the important confequcnces of Haiiy’s cryftallo- 
graphic difeoveries. When he ventures a remark, it is of il- 
luftration only, and he abftulns whth inipavtialltv from the ex- 
preflion of applaufc or difapprobatioii. He has wiltly conhdered 
Ills wmrk as the mere vehicle of Wernerian dogmas, and has left 
the mincralogifts of France to detetnune on the merits of the 
fyftem he has expounded. 

Such remarks as we might ha«ve offered on this celebrated fyftem, 
have been in a great degree anticipated by our obfervatious on .part 
jof the new edition of Emmexling's Mineralogy. Though .that work 
■is deformed by many errors peculiarly its own, yet fo many of 
•our remarks are fnfceptible of a more general application, that wc 
lhall not intrude on the attention of our readers, what could a- 
mount to iittlc more than a recapitulation, it is equally uiinccef- 
fary for us to pohtt out the particular piiffages to which we allude, 
as the application muft be obvious to all who examine this trca> 
tife. M. Brochant informs us, that he coiiliders the geologic ob- 
■fervations as a -mere iketch, added in order to render .his work 
more gencraJlly ufeful ; but by no means intended to fuperfede a 
more detailed treatife on a fubjei^ of fucli extreme importance, 
and towards which the powerful tiilents of 'Wemej have Iw^eii 
lb long directed. We ftiall tliercfore fufpend all obl'crvaiions on 
this fubjefl:, till we have before us a more complete w^ork ; and 
conclude, by tlranking M. Brochant for what he has iuccelsfully 
performed, rather than complain of him for what lie has left ui^- 
accomplifhed. 
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QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS^ 

From 25. OBobcr 1803, to 20* January 1804. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Obfervations on the Utility of cutting Hay and Straw, and bruifing 
Corn, for Feeding Animals, elucidated by Agricultural Piadice; with 
a dcicriplion of the betl Machines for that purpof ; alfo, a newDifetiver) , 
of the utmofl importance to the Agricultural World, by wliicli may be 
feparated the more nutritious parts of Straw, for feeding Animals, from 
the Refufc to be ufed for Litter. By W. Lifter, Farmer and Engineer, 
8vo. with cuts. 

The Farmer's Magazine, a periodical Work, exclu/lvely devoted lo 
Agriculture and Rural Affairs — 1800, i8ci, J1802, 1803. 4 vol. 8vo, 

Boards, Fifth Edition. 

The dciign of the Farmer’s Magazine, is to difleminate rural knowledge, 
and to biing forward the mafs of informatio:) accumulated by tiie 
agriculturifts of the Britilli l/les, which, without fume fiich medium, 
might have been conhiitd within the breafts of tlic poftlf^rs, or at 
liett only circulated among immediate friends and ncighboins. l‘he 
Work is co.iftru( 5 it J upon a plan different from any other agricultural 
work hitherto attempted ; and pcihaps its fuccefs may, in a grer<t; 
mcafurc, be attributed to the go(/dnrfs of the plan adopted. It is 
<iivldcd into three branches: 1. IWifullanous Commiint^cittcr^ ; ani 
jn this branch many valuable papers have appeared: 2. R<v\ew y 
Agricultural Puhlicathns ; here the Reviewer confines hitr.felf to an 
examination pf fadls ftated, or opinions offered, leaving language and 
compofition to be tried at other tiibunals : 3. Agricultural Jntelligencey 
from ahnoft every diftriA in Scotland, and various dlftrt^le in England. 
This branch is perhaps moft interefting to the great body of pradtical 
farmers, containing txlenfive information concerning th'^ value of 
produce in almoft every market, befides many hints connedled with 
hufhandry, which of themfcKrs might not be of fnch importance ar. to 
form maien'als for a regular paper. It is in the two Ult branch ca that 
the Magazine chijfRy diftlrs from other periodical agricultural work®* 
The piinciples upon which the is coudii£ied aie of a popular caft, 

and welhcalculated to fecure the approbation of practical agncuitiirifts. 
The utility of leafes ; the propiicty of giving the farmer a longer 
portiuij of diferetionary management than hiiheito entrufted to him; 
and the neceflity of removing every obftacle to improvement, a.c 
fub^eAs much iniillcd upon. Want of room in this place prevents ns 
from giving a more enlarged view of this Publication ; but it will 
probably be taken up at an afgrr period, uhen its merits (hall be more 
accurately invefllgated. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Anecdotes pf the Englifh Language, chiefly regarding the Local 
^taieci of London ; whenci; it appear, liiat the Natives of the 

Metropolis 
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Metropolrt have not corrupted the Languagre of their Ancefiora. By 
Samuel Ptgge, Efq, F. S. A. 8vo. boards. 

The Fourteenth Volume of the Archaeologia. 

ArtTRONOMV-. 

An Account of the Ailronomical DiTcoveries of Kepler^ including a 
lliilorical Review of tfic Syftema which had fuccefliveiy prevailed befbrfe 
his time; elucidated by Eleven Plates. By R.Small, D. D. F. R.S. Ed, 

Evening Amufements, or the Beauty of the Heavens Dlfplayed; in 
which the various beautiful Appearances to be obferved every Eveninjg in 
the Heavens, duiiog the Year 1804, are deferrbed; and fevcral Means of 
Araufeinent within Doors are pointed out, by which the Time of Young 
Perfons may be innocently, agreeably, and profitably employed. By 
W. Friend, Efq. M. A. Fellow of jefus College, Cambridge. i2mo. 

Biography. 

Memoirs of the late MrsRobinfon, written by herfclf; a ncw*editioa9 
Z vol. 1 2 mo. 

Tlie Revolutionary Plutarch, ei:hibi-ting -the moft didinguilhed Cha- 
raflers in the recent Annals of the French republic, including the whole 
of the Confular Family, with the Generals and Admirals employed to 
invade England. To w'hich is added, a Reprint of the celebrated Pamph- 
let ** Killing no Murder. 2 large voL i2mo. 

The Life of General De Zieten, a diilinguifhed Commander under 
Frederick the Great, Colonel oflhc Royal Pruflian Hu/Tar Life Guards, 
By Madame de Blumenthal, Firft Lady of the Bed Chamber to 
H. R. FT. the Dowager Princefs Henry of Pruflia. Tranflatcd from the 
Gei man by the Rev. B. Beresfurd, D. D. 2 vol. 8vo. 

Public Chaiaders of 1803-4. The Sixth Volume. 

A fhort Account of the late John Marriott of Reedyford^ including 
Ext rads frcKu his Letters. To wluch are added, i’ome of his Poetical 
Frodu£lions. Foolfcap 8vo. 

Plays of William Shakfpeare, with the Corredions aud lllufirations 
of vari'ws Commentators. To which are added, Notes by Samqel 
Johnfon and George Stevens. The Fifth Edition, Revlfcd and Aug- 
mented by llaac Reed, with a Gluflarial Index. 21 vol. 8vo. 

Thoughts on the Education of thofe who imitate the Great, as 
sfFe&ing tlie Female Character. 

Leflons of Fenclon, late Archblfhop of Cambray ; feleded from bis 
Works, for the inilrudion of Youth, by M. dc Levizac; tranfiated from 
the French. 12 mo. 

Fine Arts. 

Heads, from the French Pidluics of RaflFaclto in the Vatfcan. By 
Richard Duppa. Imperial Folio. 

DRAMA. 


King Henry the Fifth ; or, the Conqueft of France ; a Play, by 
Shakefpeare; altered by J. P. Kemble, and printed exadly^as reprefented. 

Raifing the Wind ; a Farce ; as performed at the Theatre Royal,* 
Covcnl Garden. By James Kenney. 

^ ^ K k 4 
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The Wife df Two H»fband« ; a mu(ical Drama ; as now er form- 
ing afthe Tlieatrc Royal, Drury- Lane. Written by James Cobb Efq. 

A wife wM*th Two Husbands, a tnelo-drama — From the French of 
Guilberl, Pixerecoart. 

Heartfl of Oak, a comedy, as performed at the Theatre Royal, Drpry- 
kne ; written by J. T. Allitigham. 

Baiker's complete Lift of Plays, from the conntnenccment of Thea-f 
trical Performances to 1803. To which is added, A Coutinuatton of the 
Theatrical Remembrancer, (howtng colleftively each Author's Works, 

The Caravan ; or, the Driver and his Dog, 

Unc Folie, a Connie Opera, in two Acts ; being a Tranflation from 
the origiral of Love Laughs at Lockfmiths, a Piece performed at the 
Theatre Royal, Hay market. 

EDUCATION. 

The Guardian of Education, Number XVI I. being the Firft of the 
T^ird Volume, with an iiicreafed Qiiantity of Letter prefs, to be con- 
tinued Quarterly. 

An Effay pn the Beauties of the Univerfe fcleded from the moft c- 
mlrieut Authors; with Notes, containing the rhoireft Thoughts of the 
Englifh Poets. To which are added, fuitable Rtfledtions, defigned for 
the Inttrudlion of Youth. i2mo. 

The Juvenile Touriil ; or, Exctirfions through various Parts of 
Great Britain ; including the Weft of England, the Midland Counties, 
and the County of Kent. Interfperfj^d with hiftorical Anecdotes, and 
poetical Extrafts, for the Improvement of the riling Generation. By 
John Evans, A. M. 8vo. 

A Key to R. Goodacre's Arithmetic. 

Preludes to Knowledge ; or, amuiiug and inftrudtive Convcrfai»ons 
on Hiftory, Gcfigraphy, &c. interfperkd with Stories moral and enter- 
taining. By Elizabeth Somerville, lamo. 

.Elements of flench Converfation. By Bellinger. 

LAW. 

A Treatife of Captures ia War. By Richard Lee ; a nd^ Edition, 
WMth Additions, hvo. 

An Expofition of the for 3 contribution on Property, Profef- 
fions, Trades; and Offices, w-ith a Lift of the Offreers for carrying the 
A 6 t into efFt£t. 

A Compendium of the Statute Laws and Regulations of the Court 
of Admirality, relative to Ships of War, Privateers, Prizes, Recap- 
tures, and Prize-money ; with Npies and Precedents. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne. 

The Trial at large of Robert Emmet Efq. for High Treafon. 

An Appendix to Montefiorc’s Didtionary ; containing Abftradfs of 
all the Mercantile Laws \yhicli h"avc been enadted lince the Publication 
of the Work. 

A compenSioiis Law Didf ionary ; containing an Explanation of the 
Terms, and the Law itfelf. By Thomas Potts. i2aio« 

A Dkreft of the Laws of England refpedliqg Real Property* By 
William Cl uife, Barriitcr, vob- t. dt 2. 8vo. 
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^^orts of CafcB Determined in the Court of King's Bencli^ in 
Trinity Term iBo,). By Edward Hyde £ari« vol. 4. part i. 

The Prefent Practice and Colls in the High Court of Chancery* 
with Pra6:ical Dlre^kions and Remarks for the guidance of the Soli- 
citor* in the condu^jting of a caufe* from the cfommencement to the 
clofe. By Samuel Turner* Solicitor. Third Edition* confiderably 
Enlarged and Improved. By Robert Htnde Venables Efq. 2 voL 8vo« 

An Epitome of the Pra6lice of the High Court of Chancery. By 
S. Turner, 8vo. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Coiirfc of Mathematics, defigned for the Ufe of the Ofllcers and 
Cadets of the Royal Military College. By J. Daiby, Profeifor of Ma- 
thematics ill the faid College Vol. I. 

MECHANICS. 

The Cabinet Didlionary ; containing a Difplay of ufeful Pieces of 
Furniture ; as Oiairs* Beds* Tables* S^c, &c. on engraved Copper- 
plates* with printed Deferiptions. By T. Shtt^atoo. In 15 numbers* 
at 28. jd. each ; or the fet 328. 8vo, hoards. 

MEDICAL. 

In(lru£lions for the Vaccine Inoculation. By the Medical Council 
of the Jeunerian Society. 

FaAs and Obfervations concerning the Prevention and Cure of Scar- 
let Fever ; with fomc Remarks on the Origin of acute Contagion in 
general. By William Blackbiirne, M. D. • 

^ A Treatife on the Cow Fox ; containing the Hiftory of the Vaccine 
Inoculation, with luftrudlions for Pradicc. Part II. By John King. 

8 VO. 

The London Praflice of Midwifery ; in which arc included the 
'Treatment of Lying-in Women, and the Di feafes of Children* ismo* 

Anthropology ; or, the Natural Hiftory of Man ; with a compara- 
tive View of the Strufturc and Functions of Animated Beings in ge- 
neral. By William Blair, A. M. Surgeon of the Lock Hofpiul and 
Afylum, &.C. 

Pradical Rules for the Management and Medical Treatment of Ne- 
gro Slaves in the Sugar Colonies. 8vo. 

Elements of Galvanifm, on Thcoiy and PraAicc l with a View of 
its Hiftory. Containing alfo, Praftical Diredions for conftruding the 
Apparatus, and Inftrudions for performing the Experiments. By 
Charles H. Wilkinfon, Surgeon ; with Copperplates. 2 vol. 8vo. 

Pradical Obfervations on the Treatment of Stridurcs of the Utc* 
fhra, and on the CEfophagus. By Everard Home, Surgeon. Vol. 11 . 

A Letter to the Volunteers of the United Kingdom, on the iitiport- 
ant Subjed of Selfprefervatim from the Effeds of Wounds too general- 
ly fatal. With a Defcriplion of the Diftafes mott likely to occur dur- 
ing the approaching Seafon, and the Mode of Prevention. By P. 
Travers* Surgeon to H. R. H. the Duke of Kent. 

The Medical and Phyfical Journal ; conduded by T. Bradley* M. D. 
E. Batty* M. D.* and A. A. Nochden, M. D. VoL X* From July 
fo December iSq j. 


A 
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A Plat«, engraved from a very accurate Dravnog by Kirklaodf, ea- 
hibtting tbe Blood Ydfels of the Mead, with their Nainee and Rcfo- 
.eaces. Coloured. Folio. 

Obfervatiorw on the Antiphihificat properties of the Lichen 10 and(- 
CU8» or Iceland Mofs ; comprehending dtredions for making and iifing 
fpeh preparations of the hcrf> which experience has proved beft adapted 
to the Cnrc of Piflmonary Confumptidntf. By Rich. Recce, Surgeon. 

Hittory of the Progrefa and Prefeut State of Anfmai Ghemiftry. By 
W* B. Johnfon, M. B- 3 vol. Svo* ^ 

Plain Remarks on Fever, with the view to explain the Origin and 
INatorc of the Fever which lately appeared in NewcaiUe. By James 
Wood, M. D. 

The Anatomill'a Vademecuti) ; containing the Anatomy, Phyfiolo- 
gy, Moibid Appearances, &c. of the Human Body i the Art of Mak- 
ing Anatomical Preparatioi^ &c. To which are now added, Anaro- 
mmi, Phyfiological, Medical, and Surgical Queftions for Students* 
The Fifth Edition, very clofely printed, and confidcrably "enlarged. By 
Robert Hooper, M. D. Small 8vo^ 

John Gottleib Walter’s Plates of the Thoracic and Abdominal Nerves, 
reduced from the Original, as publifhed by order of the Royal Acade- 
my of Sciences at Berlin ; accompanied by coloured Explanation^, and 
a Defeription of the Par Vagum, Great Sympathetic, and Phrenic 
Nervea. 4to. ^ 

A Treatife on Cheltenham Waters and Bilious Difeafes 5 to which 
are prefixed, Obfervations on Fluidity, Mineral Waters, and Watering 
Places. By Thomas Jamcfmi, M. D. }VIemb<;r of the College of Phy- 
licians of London and Edinburgh, dec. 8vo, 

A Triatife on Tropical Difeafes, on Military Operations, and on 
the Climate of the Weft Indies. With v^inuus Enlargements on the 
Maladies of Camps, Fleets and Armies in every part of the world ; 
with a Pillertation concerning the Influence of the Moon on Fevers, 
Ciifes, Apoplexy, Palfy, Epilepfy, Nerves and Animal Spirits, perio- 
dical Hsemorrhages, Births, extreme Old Age, and Deaths. 4th edi- 
tion. By Benjamin Mofeley, M. D. Phyfician to his Majefty’s Royal 
Military Hofpital of Iiivalids^at Chelfea, &c. dec, Svo. 

The Soldier’s Friend ; containing familiar Inftrudlions to the Loyal 
Volunteers, Yeomanry Corps, and Military Men in general, on the Pre- 
jervation and Recovery of their health ; including the following fiib- 
jedls : Wounds, Cafu^ties, and the Touniiquet ; Camp ai 1 Barrack 
Arrangements ; Perfonal Cleanlinefs 5 Exercife 5 Intemperance and Dif- 
iipation ; Military Prefs ; Weather ; Diet and Refireftiment ; Cookery j 
Nuriing and Hofpital Regulations ; the Prevention of Difeafes, &c. 
A new Edition, confiderably Enlarged and Illuftrated by Engravings. 
By William^lair, A. M. 12 mo. 

Fyfe’s Compendium of Anatomy, Vol. IV. containing Views of the 
moft important Parts of the Human Body, with coiicife explanations. 

MILITARY. 

, A Treatife on the art of War ; containing the principles of Offenliv^ 
1^4 Pefenfive Operations ; with Rules for carrying on the War of 
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attid the Method of Attack and Defence in Sieges ; extrafied 
from the Encyclopaedia Britannica^ with Plates. 

Inilnifkions for the Ufe of Yeomanry and Volunteer Cofps of Ca* 
valry. By Colonel Herrics* 

The V^unteer*8 Guide, two parts ; ift. The Soldier^® Alfiftax^ to 
the Manual and Exercife ; 2d, Tiie Officers Guide through a ^cview^ 
Manauvres, &c. By James Keith of the Loyal North Britons. 

Extni^s, defcribiijg the Ancient Manner of placing the Kingdom 
in Military Array ; the Modes of Defence in periods of Danger; and 
the Evidence as to the National Chara^icr and Bravery of llie Engliih* 
Taken from Original State Papers, hitherto hiedited. 410. 

The Volunteer's Guide ; or. Complete Military Jnilrii£ior. 

England's JEgis ; or, The Military Energies of the Empire. By 
John Cartwright Efq. 

Rules and Regulations for the Field Exercife and Manoeuvres of the 
French Infantry. Tranflated from tlic French. With explanatory 
Notes, and illullrative References to the Prulliaft and Briliih Syftems of 
Ta6i^ics, &c. By John Macdonald Efq. F. R. S. late Lieutenants 
Colonel of the Clanalpiiie Regiment. 

Martial Biography, or Memoirs of the moll eminent Britifh Military 
Cliaraclers. 1 8mo. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Swifliana ; or, Bon Mots, Anecdotes, Fugitive Obfervations, and 
Fadls, coniu £i:ed with the Life, Times, and Contemporaries of Dean 
iSuift. In two volumes, fooifeap 8vo. with plates. 

Remarks on Mr Malthus's EfTay on the Principles of Population l 
or, a View of its prefent and part Eifedls on Human Happiuefs. 

Paris as it was, and as it is ; or, a Sketch of theFiench Capita}, illuflra* 
tiveof theEffeibts of the Revolution, with i-efpeft to Sciences, Literature, 
Arts, Religion, Education, Manners, and Amufements, Alfo, an Ac- 
count of tlie moll remarkable National Eftablilhinents and Public Build* 


ings, 2 vol. 8 VO. 

A new' periodical Paper, entitled, ‘ The Man in the Moon j * (pub- 
lilhed esfcry Wednefday and Saturday.) 

A Difeourfe occalioned by the Death of Walter Taylor Efq.. wjio 
had the Contraft for making Pumps and Blocks for the Britifli Navy ; 
delivered at Southampton, May 1803 5 by Daniel Lancafter, A. B. 

Corbc*tt's Annual Rcgillcr (vol. III.) from January to June 1803 \ 
containing, among other things, a com])lete Parliamentary Regiller for 
the faid time, and a Colleftion of Public Papers relating to the Difpute 
between England and France. ^ ' 

Vox Ccclorum j a religious Almanack for « 804 j compriling, bedde 
the ufual matter, a great variety of ufcful Information and reljgious 
Improvements ; wnth an Explanation of all the Saints' Days, AlU^ono- 
mical Terms, &c. By Theophilus Sage Efq. 

Mrs Crefpigny's Letters of Advice to her Son upon important Du- 


ties, 8 VO. 

A new Edition of the works of Francis Bacon, Lord Vifeount Ve- 
ndani| ] o vol. 8vo. 
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Lord Bacon’s Fables, embeUifhed with. Engravings on wood. Bf 
Auften, and a Portrait of the Author* 

An Ap<dogy for believing in the Metallic Tra&ors, with fome Ac- 
count of the Perkinean Inftitution. 

The Patriotic Clarion % or Britain’s Call to Glory ; original Songs 
written on the threatened Invafion. By J. BiiTet, author of the Orphan 
Boy, &c. 

Letters on a Courfc of EnglUh Poetry, addreHed to a Young Lady. 
By J. Aiken, M. D. 

The Port-Folio. By Oliver OlcUchool Efq. 2 voL royal 4to. 

An Abridgement of the Laws of the United States j with an Ap- 
pendix containing all exifting. Treaties, Declaration of Independence, 
Articles of Confederation, Rules for the Goveniment of the Army, 
&C. &c* By William Graydoii Efq. 8vo. 

Polyanthea ; or, A CoUe^ion of interelling Fragments in Profe and 
Veife ; coniifting of Original Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, Dia- 
logws, Chara&ers, &:c. &c. 2 voL Bvo. 

The Royal Kalendar ; or. Complete Annual Regifler for England^ 
Scotland, Ireland, and America, for the year i B04 ; including a Lifi 
of the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain, upon a new and more 
exteniive Plan than any hitherto offered 

The Englifh Olive Tree ; or, A Treatife on the ufe of Oil, and the 
Air Bath ; alfo, a Chemical Analyfis of the Barnet Well waters By 
the Rev. W. M. Trinder, M. D. 

A Companion to the Royal Kalendar 5 corre^ed to Nov. 1 9. 

The Neceflity of the Abolition of Pluralities and Non-Refidenco, 
with the employment of Subftitutes by the beneficed Clergy, demon- 
Rnfed in an Inquiry into the Principles and Conftquenccs of the Eftab- 
liihinent of Curates. 8vo. 


Correfpondence between his Majefty, the Prince of Wales, the Duke 

York, and Mr Addington, on the Offer of hlilitary Service made 
by Kis Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales. 

The Caiiiie& and Confequences of the Ncgleft of the Qergf* ; and 
the Condition of the Clergy as it relates to his prefent Majeily. 8vo. 

Letters of a Mameluke ; or, a Moral and Critical Figure of the 
Mannm of Paris. From the French of Jofeph Lavall^ ; With Notes 
by the Tranflator, 2 voL 1 2mo. 

Modem Catalogue of Books, with their Sizes and Prices, and the 
Names of the PubliSiers ; containing the Books which have been pub- 
lifhed in London fince the year 1792, and fuch as have been altered in 
Size or Price fince the London Catalogue of 1801. 8vo. 

A Companion to the Almanack ; containiiig an Explanation of the 
Siunts’ Days and Holidays, witli Biographicaf Sketches of the Perfons, 
and Hiftoiipal Accounts of the Events, on which the Feilivals arc 
founded. To which is prefixed an Introdu^Uon, explaining the Chro- 
nolo^cal and Aiironomicd Tcrnis, and tlie general Contents of Mo- 
dem Alm^aacks ; with a brief Inquiry into their Origin. By John 
Audley. 
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A General Index to the firft Twenty Volumes of the Britifli Critic ; 
in two Parts* Part I, A Lift of all the Books reviewed. Part II. An 
Index to the Extradls, Criticifms, &c. 

The New \nnual Regifter, or General Repofitory of Hiftory, Po« 
litics, and Literature, for 1802. 8vo. 

The Raft India Regift cr and Directory for 1 804. 

The Hiftory of Free-Mafonry, drawn from authentic fources of in- 
formation j with an Account of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, from 
its inftitution in 1736 to the prefeiit time, compiled from the Records.; 
and an Ap^ndix of Original Papers. By Alexander Laurie. 

A Treatife on Ancient and Modern Liteniture ; illuftrated by ftrik- 
ing Refcrena,-s to the Principles and Charafters that Iiave diftixlguiftied 
the French Revolution. From the French of Baronefs Stacl de HoU 
ftein. 2 vol. 8vo. 

Bibliographical Didionary, vol. IV. ! 2mo. 

Indian Recreations ; conlifting chiefly of StriAiires on the Domeftic 
and Rural Efconoiny of the Mahommedans and Hindoos. By the Rev; 
William Tennant, LL.D. M. A. S. and lately one of his Majefty’s 
Chaplains in India, 2 vol. 8vo. 

The Woi*ks of Plato. TranflateJ by Thomas Taylor, 5 vol. 4to. 

' NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Defeription of the Genus Finns ; illuftrated by Figures, Direc- 
tions relative to the Cultivation, and Remarks on the TJfes of the fcvc- 
ral Species. By Aylmer Bourke Lambert, Efq. F. R. S. F. A. S. 
Vice-Pnefident of the Linnean Society. 

Teftacea Britaiinica ; or, Natiual Hiftory of Britifti Shells, Marine^ ' 
I^and, and frefti Water, including the moft minute ; fyftematically ar- 
ranged and einbelliflied with Figures. By George Montagu, F. L. S. 

The Britifti Mufeum of Natural Hiftory ; comprifng Filhes and In- 
feds. lamo. Vol. III. 

NATAL. 

Plans of the principal Harbours, Bays, and Roads, of the Coaft of 
Wales, and including Dublin, with the Soundings and Inftrudions for 
failing into each, from Surveys made by the late Lewis Morris ; now 
publiftied from Corredions and Rc-furve'ys made by his Son ; to which 
js annexed, a general Chart. 

The Seaman’s Preceptor ; confiding of the fcholaftic Rule? and Ex- 
amples for the Student’s Progrefs in Navigation. By William Gerrard, 
Mdfter of the Naval and Military Academy, Ormond-houfe,Chclfca. 8vo. 

NOVELS. 

Alvar and Seraphina ; or, the Troubles of Murcia. By J. Canton. 

2 vol. lamo. 

Edwin ; or, the Heir of Ella ; an Hiftoncal Romance, 3 

Eflays on the Art of being Happy, 2 vol. iimo. 

St Clair of the Ifles ; or, the Outlaws of Barra ; a Scotiih Tradition. 
By Elixabeth Hclme. 4 vol. 

The Tourificalions pf Malachi Meldrum. By Robert Cowper. t vol, 

Syr 
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Syr Regtnalde ; or, the Black Tower $ a Romance of the TwaUtb 
Century. With Tales, and other Poems ; with Engravings. 

The Catailrophr, a Tale founded on Fa6t{i, TranHated from the 
French of the Chevalier de bi Aubigne. By J. ByerJey. With fron- 
tifpiece ; foolfcap 8vo. 

St Clair; or, tUc Heirefs of Defmand* By S. O. itmo. 

Nature ; or, a Figure of the Paflions ; to which is prefixed^ an ET- 
fay on Novel Writing. By J. Byerley. 4 vol. i2mo. 

Mount Paufilyppo ; or, a Manufeript found at the Tomb of Virgil. 
Tranflated from the French of F. L. C. Montjoyc. 5 vol. 12 mo. 

Adolphe and Blanche ; or. Travellers in Switzerland. By E. F. 
Lanticr. Tranflated from the French. 6 vol. 12010. 

Human Frailties. By the Author of Montrofe. 3 vol. 

Harry Clinton, a Talc for Youth. Extracted from the Fool of 
Quality. 

Village Annals; or, Scenes in Domcftic Life. By Anne Le Noir. 

2 vol. i2mo. ^ 

Tales from the Ruffian. By Nicholas Karamfin. 8vo. 

Hell upon Earth. By the Author of Pizarro, icc. 2 voL 

The Two Marillos ; or the Myiterious ReTcmblance. By Mrs Welt. 

3 vol. 

The Pride of Anceftry, 4 vol. lamo. 

A Peep at the World, 3 vol. 1 2010. 

Fate i or, Spong Callle. 

Light and Shade, 4 vol. i2mo. 

* The Cave of Cofenza, a Romance. Altered from the Italian, by 
E. N. Bromley. 2 vol. 1 2mo. 

Boccacio’s Decameron, or One Hundred Novels. With a Life of 
Boceacia, by the Author of Old Nick. 2 vol. '8vo. 

The Swifs Emigrants, a Talc. Foolfcap 8vo. 

Malvina; from the French. By Mifs Gunning. 4 vol. i2mo. 

The Mother and Daughter. 3 vol. i2mo. 

The Watch Tower ; or, the Sons of Uithona. By T. 1 . H. Cur- 
tis. 5 vol. i2mo. 

Village Anecdotes, 3 vol. 

PHlLOLOCr. 

A Pradlfcal Grammar of the Ancient Gaelic ; or. Language of the 
liie of Mann, ufually called Mank. By the Rev. John Kelly, LL.D, 
410. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The Sixth Part of the New Cyclopaedia ; or, Univerlal Dictionary 
of Arts, Scrences, and Literature. Formed upon a more enlarged Plan 
of Arrangemeru the Didtionary of Mr Chambers ; comprehending 
the Various of that Work, with Additions and improvements ; 

together with the New Subjedls of Biography, Geography, and Hifto- 
ry ; adapted to the prefen t State of Literature and Science. By A- 
l^ain Rees, D.D- F.R.S. Editor of the laft Edition of Mr Cham- 
Wfs*s DiAioskary 3 with the AffiHance of eminent prcfeilional Gentle- 

mcD. 
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mcB* IUu|li*attti! by N«w Plates^ inclucjii^ Maps^ deligaed aod ml 
grawd for this Work by fomc of the mod diftingui/hed Anifta. 

The Second Part of the Phllofophic*'!! Traafadtions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London for the year 1803, 

The Philofophical Tranfadions of the Society of London, abridged 
by Charles Hutton, LL. D. George Shaw, M.D. and Richard Pear- 
fon, M.D. Vol. I. dc 2. — part. i. 2. 4to. 

An Introdudlou to Philofophical and Phyfical Geography ; ^ith ap- 
propriate Platca. 

POETRY. 

The Suicide ; with other Poems. By the Rev. Charles Wickfted 
Ethtlftan. 8vo. 

The Invafion. By JofcpK Reade, M.D. 

1 'he Poetical Magazine ; or, Temple of the Mufea. (To be conti- 
nued. Monthly.) 

The Poetical Regifter, and Ropofitory of Fugitive Poetry, for the 
Year 1802. (To be continued Auniially.) Large 8vo. 

Britannicus to Bonaparte, an Heroic Epillle, with Notes. By Henry 
Trefliam, F.R.S, 

Armine and Elvira, a Legendary Tale, a New Edition, with other 
Poems. By Edmund Cartwright. 8vo. 

Scenes of Infancy, deferiptive of Teviotdale. By John Leyden, izmo* 

^^be Royal Convert, a Sacred Drama. By John Bentley. 

The Prefs, a Poem, publifhed as a fpecimen of Typogra^y. By J. 
M‘Crerey. 4to. With Engravings. 

Petrarca. A Colleilion of Sonnets from various Authors. With 
an lutrodu^lion on the Origin and Structure of the Sonnet. 8 vop 
W ith Engravings. 

The Pleafurca of Nature, and other Poems. By D. Carey. 

Gebirus, Poema ; fcripfit Savagius Landor. 12 mo. 

Chnil railing the Daughter of Jairus, a Seatonian Prize Poem. By 
the Rev. William Cockbiirn, M.A. 

Johnfon’a Poets, by Aikin. Vol 10. and 1 1. With Five Plates 
engtaved by Mr Heath, from Pi^ures painted by R. Smirke Efq. R. Am 
and T. Stothard Efq. R. A. Handfomcly printed ou fines Paper and 
Hot-pseffed, in Foolfcap 8vo. 148. And on large Paper, with Proof 
Imprcilions of the Plates, il. 4s. 

The Works of Samuel Butlet, with a Picface, Biographical and 
Critical. By Sam. Johnfon, LL.D. And Rcmaiks by J. Aikin, M.D. 

The Judge, a Poem in Three Books, witli an elegant Frontifpiece. 

POLITICAL. 

An ElTay on the Funding Syftcm, with a View to determine its Li- 
mits. 

Obfervations on a Pamphlet, entitled, * The Queftion, Why do ifre 
go to War r ^ temperately difculTed, according to the Official Corre- 
(pondence. 

The Speech of Lord MInto in Parliament, June 6, on Refolutiona 
of Cenfurc on the Gonduft of Minifters, moved by Earl Fi; z william^ ; 
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ro which Is added, his Lordihtp’a Speech at a General Meeting of the 
Coiittty of Roxburgh, 15th Auguft, on moTtng an Addrefs to hit Ma- 

e Reafon why ; in Anfwer to a Pamphlet, entitled, * Why do we 
go to War ? * 

An Appeal to the People againft the infattable Ambition of Bona- 
parte ; preceded by a Vindication of their Cbarader, with reference to 
the Peace of Amieiis* 

An Addrcfs to the Britifli Nation on the prefent State of Public Af^ 
fairs, intended to promote the Union and Defence of the Country. 

The National Defence, a Sermon preached at Wainfleet, All-Sainte^ 
and Thorpe, 7th Augud 1603. By the Rev. Peter Bulmer, A. B. 

A Serious Addrefs to the Public upon the prefent Times, but more 
particularly to the Religious part of it. 8vo, 68 pages. 

An Authentic Dialogue between the Fird Conful and his Mrnifter, 
OR the Addrefs prefented by Duroc, 8vo, 29 pages. 

A Friendly Addrefs to the Volunteers of Great Britain. 

A Loyal Tribute to the Virtues of our Sovereign, ofiered in a Ser- 
mon preached at Navedock, EfTez, on a Day appointed to enrol Vo- 
lunteers. By J. Filkes, Vicar. 

An Examination of the Neceffity erf Sunday Drills, and of the pro- 
pahle Efieds of that Meafure on the XnterelU of Religion. By the 
Rev. Edward Cooper. 

Sennacherib defeated, and hfs Army deftrayed ; a Sermon preached 
at Wandead. By the Rev. S. Glade, D. D. ; tnferibed to the Loyal 
Volunteers, and intended to be the Soldiers’ Manual. 

Britain’s Duty on the Profped of a French Invafion ; a Sermon 
preached Augud 11, in the Church of St Mary le Port, Bridol, on the 
opening of a weekly Evening Ledore on the Perils and Duties of the 
prefent Times. By the Rev. Richard Hart* 

The Duty of defending our Country ; a Sermon preached at Exeter. 
By Edward Drewe, L. L. B. ^ 

An Antidote to the Alarm of InvaGon ; a Difeourfe delivered at the 
Meetings houfe in the Old Jewry, Odober 19, being the Nattpnal Fad 
Day. By Abraham Rees, D. D. F. R. S. 

A Sermon preached at Gillingham, July 31, on occaiion of the united 
Exeruons of the People being called forth by the King againd the 
threatened Invafion. By^ Wilftam Chafy, M. A. 

Advice addreiTcd to the lower Ranks of Society, ufcful at all Times, 
more efoectally in the prefent* By William Burdon, Efq. 

The Duty of Britons at the prefent awful Crifis ; a Sermon preached 
Augud By John Overton, Redor of St Ma^arct’t, 8tc* York. 

A Sermon upon the prefent State of our National Affiiirs, preaded 
Augud a8, in the Protedant Diffenting Meetiog-houfi^ Ei^diL. By 
Thomas Taylor. 

A Short Exhortation from the French in England to the French in 
Ffance, ki which is ftiewn how the prefent Danger may be averted. 
Edited by J. King. 
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A Sermon preached at the Drum-Head, Sept. 22, to the Firft Rc^ 
giment of Surrey Volunteers. By the Rev. Henry Con Mafon. 

A Sermon preached before the Royal Weftminfter Volunteers, on the 
Prefeiitation of their Colours, Sept. S. By the Rev. jofeph Jcfferfoi). 

The Dut y of every lint on at the prefen t perilous Moment ; a Scivi 
mon pteacbed on the lar<. F.ift Day j io which is added, an Account of 
the DeftruAion of the Spanifh Armada. By John Evans, A. M. 

A brief Anfwer to “A few Curfory Remarks on the prefent State 
of Parties.’' By :j Near Obftrver. 

Cou’-a^e and Union in a Time of National Danger; a Sermon 
preached Oft h r -9. 1803, at the Unitarian Chapel, Eflcx-ftrect. 
the Rev. Jcrri»uah Joyce. 

Vain Bo:ilting8 of Frenchmen, the fame in 1386 as in 1803, 
an Accciunt of the threatened Invafionof Eagland by the French in the 
1 2th Year of Richard 11 . 

Obfervatioiifl occahoned by the Pamphlet called Curfory Remarks ; 
or, A Comparative Glance at the Folttical Merit of the Right Hoo» 
H. Addington and the Right Horu William Pitt. 

Fitz- Albion’s Letters to the Right Hon. Wrlliam Pitt, and the Right 
Hon. Henry Addington on the iubjefl of the Miniflerial Pamphlet* 
“ Curfory Remarks on the Stale of Parties. By a Near Obfetver. 
Now republiihtd, revifed, and correded, with itit addition of Notes. 

Plan of National Improvement, pointing out the means of rendering 
Great Britain independent of fupplics of Corn from Abroad^ to extend 
the Britifli Filherics, and augment the Military and Naval Strength of 
the Empire, without expeitcc or inconvenience. To which are added* 
Remarks on the ftvcral attempts to Invade the Britilh lilands ; and Ut 
Expufition of Bonaparte’s Project to conquer Great Britain, &c. 4tQ, 

The fafe Refidt of the oppo/ite Opinions delivered in the Houft^ of 
Commons on llue fubjeff of the Volunteer EilablifhmenU 

Siibiiance of a Speech delivered by Lord Caftlereagh in the Houfe of 
Commons, upon the Army Eilimates. 

A Sermdh preached O^obtr the 1 6th before the Officers of the Sut- 
rvy Volunteer?. By Rober Dickinfon, Curate of St Mary, Newington. 

Tlie Parallel between England and Carthage, and betweeu France aD 4 
Rome, examined. By a Citizenipf Dublin. 

A plain Anfwer to the Mifreprefericaiions and Calumoies contamed 
in the Curfory Remarks of a Near Obferver. 

The Subllaiicc of a Speech intended to have been fpoken in the Hopfe 
of Lords, November 2 id. By the Blffiop of Landaff. 

A Letter to William Cobbett ; being am Anfwer to bis Second Lel^ 
ter to Mr Sheridan ; containing Remarks on Mr Cobbett’s Obferva* 
lions with regard to the Anniiiilation of the National Debt, the Volun^ 
teers, and the Subfeription at Lloyds 1 

The Benefits of Wifdorn and the Evils of Sin ; a Sermon preached 
before the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s-Inii, Nov. 6. 1803. By 


the Rev. Robert Nares. 8vo. 
VOLp nOp 6* 
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' : The Sword of ihe Lord and of Gideon ; a Difcourfe pxeacl|ed at 
Epfom# By the Rey. Robert Gutch. Svo* 29 pages. 

A Sermon on the Doties and Obligations of the Military Chara6i:€r» 
in Application to the p^efent Times ; preached before the Tunbridge- 
^ells Volunteers, O^lober the ad. By Martin Benfon, A. M. 

' , An Addrefs to the Grand Jury at the Liverpool hellions, October 
the I ith, on the prefent CHfis of Public Affairs. By Francis Har- 
grave, Efq. Recorder. 

Elements of Oppolition. 

K A Second Letter to the Volunteers. By IJeiitenant.Colonel Hope. 

, , Reflections on the Invailon of Great Britain by the Freiicli, on the 
Mode of Defence, and on the iifcful Application of the National Levies. 

The Situation, the Pi-ofpeAs, and the Duties of Britons in the pre- 
fent Crifis ; reprefented in a Difcourfe delivered on the Falt-Day to tlie 
Unitarian Congregation at Hackney. By Thomas BeKiiam. 

A Reply to the tvvo Anfwcif* to a Pamphlet entitled, ‘ Why do we 
go to War ? ' One called, * The Rcafon why 5 * the other, * Obfer- 
vations. * 

Hints to the People of Great Britain, on the prefent momentous 
Crifis ; and fame intereffing collateral Subje^s. By William Dickfon, 
LL. D. 8vo. pages. 

Major-General Money^s Letter to the Officers of Volunteer Corps ; 
alio, an Addrefs to the Norfolk Farmers. To which arc added, Ob- 
fervations on the Ufe of Pikemen. 

Bntiih Liberty confidered, wu'th refpeft to its Origin, its Progrefs, 
and Defence ; a Sermon preached 011 the Faff-Day. By N« Pliillips, 

p. D. 

A Sermon preached before the Blandford Volunteers. By the Rev. 
Jpfeph Godfrey Sherar, Vicar. 

Right and Duty of Defenfive War ; a Seimon preached before 
« Society of Unitarian Diffenters at Sheffield, on the Faff-Day. To 
which are added, Obfervations on the French Preparations for Invafion, 
and on the Mode of National Defence. By Benjamiu Naylbr. ^ 

A Difcourfe delivered on the Fail-Day, before the Volunteers com- 
manded by the Right Hon. William Pitt ; and alfo before the Mini- 
Sers and Members of the Protef^nt Diffenters who form the Eaft Kent 
Aflbaation, O&obcr the afith ; and afterwards addreffed to die Vedun- 
teers of London, affembled witli the A^riior’s o>vn Congregation, in 
Cptqri-paoe. By Jolui Rippon, D« D* 

The Hiffoiy of the French Confulate under Napolean Bonaparte. 
To which is preyed, a Sketch of,l^ J-ife j ia^rfperfed with Anec- 
dotes, and a faithful Statement of intereiiiiig TramaAions, until the 
Renewal of Hordes. By W. Bam, late^ Firff Inteipieter to the 
French Goveihment. Large volume 8vo. 

• A Serious Alfldrefs to the Public upon the prefent Timei*. 

^^Honefl Apprehenfions ; or, the Unbiaffed and Sincere Confeffioxi of 
a ^lud, honeft. Layman. ' ^ 

* '' ' A 
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A tetter to the CommtUce for Regulating the Concerns of the Stoek 
Exchange, London; coTnjnifing a Scheme fbrtned in the Year 1797^ 
for raffing Ten Millions of Money, by which the Credit of the Count^ 
would be materially llrengthened, and Taxation conrid*..r."hly alleviated^ 

A Friendly Addrvfs. to the Labouring Part of t)ie Community, con- 
cerning the prefent ui' Piiblic Adairs in Church arid State. 

Tin* CuuLs and C * li- ■; Aci.ers of the Negledt of the Clergy, and the 
CoiKhtlan of tire Clc rg; k o lates to his prefent Majeiy. 

Tiie LoyalUt ; conUii jiii,*, O "igi/ial aiid wSeledl Papers, intended to. 
roiifc and animate tlie Brit ill* Nation during the prefent important Ci^s. 
kJvo. 

Sir John Hamnoton's Nug« Autii^uac ; witli Additions by Mr Park^ 

2 vol. Svo. 

'riu* Bo.iuties of England and Wales; or, Delineations, Typogra- 
]>hical, Hiihn’ical, and Deferiptivj t.f each Cuunty, cmbelliih^ with,. 
E;'*^.;ra7i‘iigs. 

THEOLOOY”. 

A New T^'anHation of the Bible. An Attempt to Preferve the Holy 
Scriptir.ea from their eifrepute with Fret-Thinkers, and their mifap- 
plicatio.i to certai 1 Tenets, by a new and correct Tranflation of the 
Controverted PaffHgeR. Illiiilrated with Nbtes, and the Opinions of 
the Ancieiita. By lloheit Tomlinfon, Efq. 8vo. 

IViill and Ct» iddeiice i.i the Uuivovful and Sovereign Government and 
Coidb.it Providence of God ; a Sv’rnion preached in the Unitarian Cha- 
pel in EiTn.-dr-'et, on l ie ii^th of Or^ober, being the Day appointed 
for :i General F.db By John Difnvy, D. D. 

The ChrJiian Panoply ; a Sermon preach'*cl on Wednefday, OiSlober 
T9, being thv Day appointed for a (rrncral Fail. By William Mavor, 
LL. D. 

i-ettors written by t!u' late Samuel Ft>i]iergill, Minifter of theGofpel 
anujii.:; tin' People* calLd Ori*kei*s, *2ino« 

An Exhojiativ^n to the due Obfirvance of the National Faft. By 
EdwLU'tl iVarfon, B. D. 

Infaot Biiptifrn vliidicatcd 5 or, an Attempt to llievv that Anabaptifm 
is unneceflary, a.ul Separation from the Church of England on that 
Aceoiint unlawful. .r,y a Clergvmaiu 

A St-rmon preachi -i at an Ord;u:>tion lield at Chefter, September 25'. 
By the Rev. II. V. Barley. 

Primitive Truth and Order ViudiiXit^d from Modem Mifteprefei>ta- 
tion, witii a Defence i,f ETdfeopacy, pailicularly that of Scotland, 
gai.dl an A.ttack n^ade on it by tlit- Ltc 'Dr Campbell, of Aberdeen, in 
his Lc-dures on Ecclvfi dlical 1 idlur^; ; and an A ddrefa to the Epifoo- 
paliuiis of Scotland. By the Right Rev, John Skinner* Svo. 

Sennojis on ft-veral Occafions. By tlie. Rev. R. Shepherd, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Bedford. 8vo. 

The Coucordatiim explained, i zrro* 

A Sermon, on Occailon of the General Faft, entitled, David^s 
Choice ; or, Snccefsfiil Invalion a forer Evil than Pellilence or Faznine. . 
By John Lettice, D. D* 
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^ Caufes of the loefBcacy of Faftt $ in a Sermon^ pteached on idio lift 
Fift^Dayr nt Bath. By Gardiner, D. D. 

. A SersuNi preached on the Faft^Day^ at Briftol and Bath. Bv tho 
KeT« Dr Kandolph. 

Reformation of Life, TTnift in God,^ and TigorouB Exertion recom* 
OEiended ; a Semen preached at Berwick, on the Faft^Day. By Sa- 
muel Butler, M. A. 

A Sermon preached at Peterbcmugh, on the Faft-Day« By the 
Rev. Spencer Madan* 

Divine Meditations, with a Daily Direaoiy, By the Hon. Charles 
Hore, Efq. ‘ laino# 

The Cpntroid of Providence over the Aftions and Purpoies of Men ; 
a Sermon preached at Briftol, on the FaftlDay. By John Rowe. Ta 
which is prefixed, a Prayer delivered on the fame occafion. By John 
Prior Eftlin.. ^ 

Confidence in God the Bulwark of a' Nation ; Chriftianity the Solid 
Foundation of Patriotiim and Courage. A Difcoiufe delivered at the 
Diffentera Chapel, Brentford, Butte, on the Faft-Day. By N. T. 
Herreken. 

A Sermon pnrached at the Church of AlI<4ia2]ows, JL»ondon-wall, on 
Ae late General Faft-Day. By the Rev. William Belfoe. 

A Sermon preached on the Faft-Day to a Congregation of Prote- 
Rant Difienters, at York. By Charles Wellbelovedr 
A Sermon preached on the Faft-Day, at Chatham Church. By 
James Lynn, M. A. 

A Letter to the BiAop of London ^ fioggefting a farther Confidera* 
eion of a Paffage in the Go^l of St Matthew. 

The Sentiments proper to the prefent Crifis \ a Sermon preached on 
Ae^Faft-Day. By Robert Hall, A. M. 

A Difeourfe delivered in the Diftenting Chapel at Lympfton, on the 
late Faft-Day. By the Rev. Thomas Jervis. ' 

The Tears of I^ter, a Sermon, tnmflated from the original Frenclv 
of Peter Du Bofc, Paftor of the French Church at Rotterdam. ^ 

An Expofition of the Lord^s Prayer ; in which are comprehended, 
dn Account of the Origin of the Prayer, an Explanation of its feveraf 
Petitions, and a Demonftratum that it contains a complete Summary of 
ehriftian Do^rine ; with illuftrative Notes. By the Rev. Jofeph Mend- 
' ham, M. A. crown 8vo. 

Sacred Hours j or, Extrafts from Private Devotions and Medita- 
tions ; comprehending the- Pfehns, chlTed under various Heads ; with 
Pngjma, Hymns, &e« chiefty fele&ed from 'Scripture, Svo. 

The Inftuence of Religious Principle upon the prefent State of the 
Hsrion ; ftluftmted from a Review of the Caufe of the French Revolu- 
tm, Svo. ^ pog<n» 

Sermons, preached on particular Occafiont. To which are added, 
^ree Original Difeourfe^ taken in Short- hand { and a Funend Ora- 
tbor d riKvwiri at the Interment of Mrs S« Kri^. By *tLohcrt Ro- 
hiilbor* 

• A- 
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^A Setmon pmched mt the Bmfh Ctiiirch di St George, Hanover* 
f^oare, on Wednefday, 06 h)ber 19. 1803, being the Day appointed 
by hta Majefty for a Pablk Faft. By Robert HOTgfoii, A. M. iledUHr 
or that Pariflu 

The En^iih Diateihtron ; oi^ the Hiftory of .our Lord Jefua Chr^ ; 
from the compound Texts of the Four Hedy Erangeliib, according to 
the authorifed Englifh Vcrfion. With Notes, illuftratiiie and explana- 
tory, hiftorical and topographicaL Accompanied by a brief Hannony 
of the Gofpels, a Map of the Holy Land, and copious Indexes. By 
the Rev. R. Warner, 8vo. 

A Sermon preached on the Faft-Day at AU-hallows, Barltmg. By 
Henry White, A. M. 

Marriott’s Elements of Religion, 4 vol. lamo. 

TRAVELS, 8CC» 

Travels from Hambuig through Wellphalia, Holland, and the Ne^ 
therlands, to Paris. By Thomas Holcroft. 2 vol. 4to. 

Keates’s Account of the Pelew Iflands. Fifth Edition. To which 
is added, A Supplement, compiled from the Journals of the Panther 
and Endeavour, two Veflels fent by the Eaft India Company to thofe^ 
Iflands in 1790. By 1 . P. Hockin, of Exeter Colbge^ Oxford, M: A- 
4to. 

N. B.— The Supplement is publiflied feparately. 

Golberry’s Travels in Africa during 1785, 1786, 1787, in the Wef* 
tern Countries of the Continent. 2 vol. 1 2mo. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Pi6^ure of London for 1 804 ; a new -Edition ; illuftrated with a 
large modem Map of London, and another Map of the Environs, and 
with feveral Views. 

The Two Firft Volumes of the Hiftory of Cornwall. By the Rev.* 
R. Polwhele, 4to. 

A Companion and ufeful Guide to the Beauties in the Weftera Iflands 
of Scotland, and in the Hebrides. To which is added, A Defeription 
of Part of the Main-Land of Scotland, and of the Ifles of Mull, Ulva, 
StafFa, Columbkill, Tin, Coll, Egg, Skye, Raza, and Scalpa. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Murray, 8vo« 

Journal of an Excurfion among the Swifs Landfeapes made in 1794, 
i2mo. 

Anthroplanomenos ; being an Account of fome very extraordinary 
Incidents which occurred in a Pedeftrian Route throu^ Part of tlie 
Highlands of Scotland in the Year 1801. By John Brifted, of the 
Inner-Temple. 2 vol. 8vo. with a Frontifpiece. 

The Cheltenham Guide \ containing an Account of the Principal 
Amufements of Cheltehh]^, its RidCs, WaHts, "Rnd of the Country 
l^round it ; alfo a fpedfic Detul of the Virtues of that celebrated S|:^ 
To tthkh is added, A conciCe HtRory of the Cities of Glot^eftCr, Wor- 
ceder, Cirencefter, and die a^^acent Country, 8vo. 

An Account of the Native Afncana in the Nrighhourhood of Sierm 

Leoae^ 
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Leone to which is added. An Account of the prelect Sute^ of Mo-* 
dicine among tlicitu By Thomas Winterbottom, M. D* a td. Ihvo. ^ 
Selefl Views of Loudon and its. Environs, a Periodical "Work in 
Monthly Numbers, lontaining Three exquifitely engraved Platc 5 | by. 
Storrer and Greig, witli ap^jn^printe Defc> ipt»oiis, 410. 

VETERINARY ARJ*. 

A new Syfteni of Farrie ry, iududing the improved Mode cf Ti'^at- 
m^nt recommeiided by ihe Veterinary College iu Lifoafes of difficult 
Management; with Piatet, fitwing tl e exdtLi Propert’ous of a Blood- 
Horfe, and a Dd'eription of all the Dcfldts that tend to iir]:cdi' Velo- 
city ; witli Direelions fv>r aiVcTtuining the t'X'd£i Age of a blorfe, and 
the Method of Curing the EpKitmii- Difeafes to whic:h Cows, Shet p, 
&c. are fuhjejfl. By John Feron, Veterinary Surgeon to the 1 3th Re- 
giment of Dr-agoons, 4to. 

A Treat ife on the Caval^' and Snddle Iforfe ; with P.cmaj-ks on 
Facing and Lraj.ing, Obferviitions 0:1 Bleeding, &c. By (icorge Orr, 
Efq. late of the Fer.cilJe Cavalry, .2mo. 

llie Vetcrinaridii’s Poclict Maninl ; a Treatife on the Dif'afes cf 
Horfes, pruticulailv the GLsUiders. TrcUiflatcd from the Vieucli cf I.a 
Foffc. 
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Jljnca^ Mahometan inhabitants of, contrafted with the Pagan, p# 353 ^ 

, account of a ftiower of ftoiies near, 390. 

Donna, Du Broffe's account of a converfation wzth^ 402—^ 
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nfesoF, in the ecofiomy of naturei f y^^adsij^ted to its wiouil 
ends 1)7 th^ operation of heat» x6« 
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